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To ths R1GHT Hobbes ank 


WILLIAM PITT, Be, 


One of his Men STY'S Principal Secretaries of State, 


SF < 
1 Preſume to approach you without the cere- 


mony of a formal introduction: if my intru- 


ſion is ment, will uniſh. it b 
. ce "me | Toy * a 

In prefixing your name : to my. nn 1 
tain all fordid motives. I addreſs myſelf, not 
to the miniſter, but to the patriot. What 1 offer 
is not a facrifice to intereſt; but a tribute due to 
ſuperior merit. Power and office are adventitious 


and tranſitory. They are often veſted in the 
wicked and the worthleſs. They perpetually fluc- 


tuate between accident and caprice. To-day, 
you ſtand conſpicuous at the helm of ſtate : to- 


morrow, you may repoſe yourſelf in the ſhade of 


private virtue. M y veneration is attached to per- 


manent 1 * that exiſt independent 


of 


DEDICATION. 
ol favour or of faction: qualities which you can 
niither forfeit nor reſign. I reſpect thoſe ſhining 
| talents by which you have diſtinguiſhed yourſelf : 
above all your cotemporaries. I revere that inte- 
grity which you have maintained in the midſt of 
corruption. I appeal to you as a conſummate 
judge of literary merit; as an undaunted aſſertor 
of Britiſh liberty; as a ſteady legiſlator intimately 
acquainted with the conſtitution of your country, 
which you have fo nobly defend from incroach- | 
ment and violation. 


| Sovie the H iſtory I now 8 kia the 
Sh fortune to acquire your approbation, I ſhall 
bear, without repining, the inſults I may ſuſtain 
| from the virulence of malignant cenſure. Should it 
be found altogether unworthy of your notice and 
regard, it will naturally {ink into oblivion. What- 
ever may be its fate with you, or with the public, 
I gladly ſeize this opportunity to declare that I am, 
with the moſt 5 eſteem and nge, 85 


SIR, 


\ Your moſt obedient ſervant, 


T. SMOLLETT. 
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THE COMPLETE HISTORY 


or 


. N G * * N D 


8 0 many Hiſtories of England how already appeared, that the 


editor of this performance finds it abſolutely neceſlary to make 


” a 


to uſher into the world another work on the ſame ſubject. 


The anther does not pretend to haye diſcovered any authentic RUGS . 
which have eſcaped the notice of other hiſtorians ; or to 2 thrown 
mann, touching the a circumſtances of the narration. His 
aim is to retrench the ſuperfluities of his predeceſſors, and to preſent the 
Public with a ſuccinct, candid, and complete Hiſtory of our own coun- 
try, Which will be more eaſy in the purchaſe, more agreeable in the 
peruſal, and leſs burthenſome to the memory, than any work of the 
ſame” nature, produced in theſe kingdoms, | | 


By the enormous bulk and prolixity of every other Engliſh hiſtory 
that ſtands in any degree of reputation, many readers have been deterred 
from learning what every perioar ought to know, and even totally diſ- 
couraged from engaging in the moſt TEAR and uſeful 5 all ra- 


tional inquiries. . | I 
1 The 


the Public acquainted with the motives which have induced him | 


— — — ——ů 
— a, — 8 — 


1 
F 
} 


* 


PLAN or TAE WORK; 


The abihrr has avoided Al uſeleſs diſquifitſns, which ſtrye only to 
ſwell the ſize of the volume, interrupt the thread of the narrative, and 


perplex the reader. His purpoſe Was to compile an hiſtory, not to 
compoſe a diſſertation. 


i bly red dl kenads 6 his by, cet lch m emed ab. 
ſolutely neceſſary, that he might not encumber the page, and diſguſt 
the reader, by anticipatin g his reflection, and foreſtalling his judgment. 


He has forborn to record foreign incidents in which England has no 


imm bdiste concern; as the deſign i is not to publiſh the awnals of Eutope, 
but the tranſactions of one people. Neither has he literally tranſcribed 
every treaty of alliance, and each ſingle decree of parliament, ſo as to 
form a monſtrous medley e of "te hi gheſt enterpiizcs of power, and t the 
lowlieſt precautions of civil dba Such a work would be a try, 
tedious, fatiguing collection of public acts and fatutes, rather than ; ; 


Nas connected detail of hiſtorical events. 


He has been open his" gitar again that affeRation of fingulatity, 


which i is ſo apt to betray a an author into a labyrinth of vayne conjedtutes, 
through which the truth often vahiſhes from his reſearches, HEE 1 


He 000 himſelf upon eras entirely free W all national 1 
and prejudice; and alngether apinfluenced. by that illiberal partiality 
which has diſgraced the watks of many Englih hiſtorians, He is ſoured 
by no controvenſy in religion: he is inflamed by no faction in politics, 


Truth is the object of his i inquiay and ig n the rope. a 


his labopr. * 


r » 
J 71d 0 eL iel 


He . 19 communicate, Pl \ fab: ide of the antient „abe 
tamts of this ifland, as deſcribed by Greek and Latin authors, the only 
ſburces from which we can draw any certain intelligence fue the 


original poſſeſſors of Britain. Aber 


PL AN or THE, WORK; 


After a diſtihcx detail of C ſur's deſpent the progreſs of che Ads 
arias in England under ſueceſſiue emperors, the formation of the pro- 
vince, their improvements in the civil policy of of the N the gra- 


19 VP 


dual declenſion of their power, and their final retreat to the continent; 
he proeceds to deſeribe the firſt da wnings of the chriſtian 'FatHhiiv/Briwkin ; 
hie arrival, lettlement; character, and genfus'6P the Beton adventürers; 
the rile and progres of our conftftütlon in” Birth and Mite) a tb 
changes it under went im confequetice” of the "Norniati "conqueſt. 


f 11 3 ; itil; LEE & 4 nog 710192 19511 30 6 TY 4@ 92 [3 Jab 3.3 197205 


He mentions every Er tranſition, whether of war or of peace, 
whether age or of myo which mo. canes þ by. . ng of 
. heres pow 118.4 B IQ 10 : 21101 21 2 o 19807 ' SEL) | 


Table fir T2JO 5% OY (11 "47:8 910 21:6 [ u 1 010% 12011 19D Nn Atte 9111. 40 


IIe gollects his materials fro he-moſt authentic iſtoriany, to whoſe 
marks he;refers,in the margin. He delineates-the, gharatters of princes, 


from the uniform tenour of their publig conduct, compared. with ſtrik- 
ing paſſages in private life, which often exhibit the real, naked picture, 


uncloaked with reſerve, undiſguiſed by formality or diſſimulation. 


He records every remarkable improvement in arts and ſciences, which 
the world has owed to the natives of this kingdom. 


He exhibits a ſeparate view of eccleſiaſtical affairs, digeſted into diſtinct 
periods, from the firſt preaching of Chriſtianity in Britain, to the lateſt 
regulations of church- government. 


He has endeavoured to write in a clear, ſuccinct, nervous ſtile; to ar- 
range his materials with accuracy and preciſion; to expatiate on the 
molt intereſting circumſtances ; and to entertain the imagination, while 
he informs the underſtanding. 


In order to aſſiſt the memory, and ſupply proper paufes for the at- 
tention, he has planned the work into a certain number of books or 
parts, each comprehending the tranſactions of one important period; 


and 
2 


See 


PLAN or ras W oK. 


F that un ah rey individual ion or paragraph. | 1 18 "mh 
The chronology i is aſcertained from yer to year, on the margin. 


8 Al obſcure alluſions are explained i in notes at the bottom of 8 ; 
together with the genealogical deduction of every prince's poſterity 1 
marriages, reputed porteats, - detached events, and private | anecdotes 7 | 1 1 

vhich, though tending to elucidate the ſtory, would, if inſerted in te 


— — > 2 Aa. ** 
4 


ot 
context, diſunite the chain of incidents, _ Ren e the uniformity of the 
| TO. TY 30 1990 NONE? 2 ide! 


—— 
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On the 1 this work is formed upon a plan which was the reſult | 
of the moſt mature deliberation ; and has one advantage over all other x 
2 hiſtories of England; namely, chat of being brought home to our own ; 
. times'and obſervation, from the catlieſt aße of out hiſtorical credit t | 
the laſt dee os Ab Ia Chapelle. fene een . 
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$1. 4s nale ele Of the name of Britain, ids fore, Keren, | 
and natural advant The manner in which it was firſt peopled. FVV. 


bene actount of the Calle. 5 V. Caſar*s deſcription of the inhabitants. $ VI. 8 
tbe Druids. Ke religion. L $ vir of 22 bards and ſacrifices. & VIII. 78 | | 
Vveneration for the miſsletoe of the cat. $TX. The great power kl ty of | | 


the Druids. 5 X. The genus and di CI I 
* 8 1 20 _ M | 


appears to 
«xd, and this 
ſmines in 80 more war e than in the labours of hiſtorians, 
which not only reſent us with a review of all thoſe mighty events which influ- — 
enced the fate of nations, but alſo communicate to our inquiry the whole pro- | 
greſs of improvement, the whole circle of knowlege and experience. In this | 
delightful ſtudy we become acquainted with the characters and even the perſons | 
of thoſe heroes who triumphed over barbarity, of thoſe legiſlators who ſtrength- 
ened the bands of ſociety, and of thoſe philoſophers who inſtructed, poliſhed | 
and reformed mankind. The faculties of the mind are opened and enlarged in 
the contemplation of ſuch an expanded field: the humane paſſions are intereſted 
in the fortune of the remoteſt nations, becauſe humanity is every where the ſame — 
and, howſoever divided by mountains, rivers and ſeas, ſevered by policy, diſ- 
perſed by accident, or diſtinguiſhed by a difference of laws, lan 


or complexion, we are all the children of one parent; all the b of one 
* | B family. 


—_— a 
jy — — 
22 


— — 


——— 3 
— CE. 


"4 THE HISTORY Book I. 


family. The underſtanding unfolds and ripens in proportion to the exerciſe it un- 
 dergoes ;_the memory retains, the reflection profits by the example, and the 
| heart ges with à laudablg ertulation ty rival the, practice af recorded. virtue. 
64 Of alt the diſtricts in this wie extended field, no province exhibits more illuſ- 
KB 17 trious ſcenes and characters; 1. niſtory a richer fund of entertainment and in- 
; 5 ſtruction, than that of Britain, which we now purpoſe to diſplay: and ſurely no 
| | | ſubject can merit our attention ſo much, no theme ſo warmly engage our hearts, 
1 g as that which treats of our own country; as that which expatiates upon inci- 
dents relating to thoſe very anceſtors from whom we ourſelves are immediately 
_ derived. . Vet, how intereſting ſoever the ſubject be, the taſk, is not ta be 
performed — difficulty and even diſguſt, ariſing from the ohſcurity that veils 
the-ovigin of this as well as of all other nations, and the perplexed though elabo- 
| | rate diſcuſſions of thoſe who have fondly endeavoured, by wild conjectures, to- 
| . trace it backwards into the ſhades of ignorance and allegory of fable. 
Pp Among other uncertainties, nothing ſeems to have puzzled thoſe ſearch- 
_ | ers into antiquity more than the name of the iſland, which has been variouſly 
pronounced by various nations, according to the particular genius and termina- 
= | tion f every ee MEA lt oe Br Ls 
| lünen. H. The Phoenicians who firſt traded to the weſtern coaſt of the ifſand for 
- Strabo, Dio. tin, lead and ſkins, diſtinguiſhed the country by the appellation of Bratanack, 
Diod. Sic. which in their language ſignifies The Land of Tin; and it was afterwards known 
Herodian. | to the Greeks by the names of Albion, Bretanike and Bretanea, which laſt was 
| d by the Romans. 

* Abundance of learning and come@ure hath, been diſplayed in endeavours 
to inveſtigate the derivation of theſe names, which however is not yet aſ- 
cerigiped 3,207 if it were, could. tha diſcovery ſerve. any other purpoſe than 

chat of Ying, the impatience. of. idle. curipfity. Mhatever may have 

given birth © the name, Rain, the: favourite reſidence of liberty and plenty, 
miſtreſs of wealth. and commerce... and vndaybted ſowereign of the fea, is one of 

the largeſt iſlands of the known world, extending one thouſand eight hundred 

and thirty- ix miles in circuit, ſituatech at the diſtance of twenty miles from the 
coaſt of France, to the north weſt of Europe in a triangular bounded by 

the Atlantic and German oceans that meet from the eaſt and weſt, forming the 

Britiſh, channel on the ſouth, frenting Ireland on the weſt, and waſhed on the 

north by the Deucaledonian ſea, famous for its numerous iſles, that in a manner 

guard their parent coaſt, and lock like fo. many jewels in the Britiſh crown. | 

The Streight of Dover, by which it is divided from the continent, is ſo narrow 

as to have given birth, in all probability, to an ancient tradition, importing that 
Britain was originally joined to France, from which it was afterwards ſevered bx 


Albion may be derived from the Greek As for Britannia, Camden deduces it from 
Ares, the Roman Albus, or the Sabine Alpus, Brith, ſignifyin Painted in the Britzſh language, 
which ſignify White; applied to the clialky and Tania, a Crooks word fer Regio, or-Tan, 
cliffs of Britain ſeen from the continent, or more which has the ſamesfignification in the Britiſh | 
probably from the Celtic Alp or. Alb, which car- tongue, 2 N | 
ries the ſame meaning: though others maintain, ut Luwyd the Britiſh antiquary contends for 


yy that all mountains and high places were by the Prydhain or Prydcain, a Welch appellation, 
4 Cehz known; and diſtinguiſhed by the name of: importing a White Colour; and Carte ſubſoribes 
| Alpes or-Albes. — Vide nate on Tacit. de mor. to this conjecture. 4. a 
SGesm. ex 
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Chap. I. N 
tha univerſal deluge, or ſome other violent ſhock of nature, This notion hab 
Verſtegan. 


been eſpouſed by many authors, aneiept as well as modern; and one writer in; 


> endeavours to ſupport the conjecture, bydbſerving thut the appella- 

tion of Cliffs given to the rocks on both ſides of the channel, cem d imply their 
having been cleft aſunder; that the extent of theſe rocks is exactly the fame on 
each fide, fronting one another; that they have the e e rifing per- 
penditular and abrupt from the ſhore, unlike the gradual aſcent of the hills and 
mountains on other coaſts, that generally Nope towards the adjoining vallies ; 
and that a ridge of rock runs aeroſs the ſtreights at the bottom of the ſea. To 
— (theſe obſervations we may add, that Holland, Zealand, and the lower parts of 
Flinders, plainly appear to have been once covered with the ſea, /which/would 

. -naturally leave them dry on finding ſuch a paſſage; and that the ſetting of two 


Vid. Philoſo- 


| ſuch furious tides, as muſt have flowed from the eaſtern and weſtern oceans, may phical Tran- 


very well be ſuppoſed, in a ſeries of ages, to have forced their way through fuch 
Such a ſeparation (if it really happened) was an advantage to Great Britain, 
inaſmuch as it formed a noble barrier to defend this iſland from the inſults, 
intriguès, and invaſions of its neighbours, of hom it was in other reſpects al- 


* v n. 


275. & le 


together independent: for, it produces all the neceſſaries and comforts of life: 


the foibis fruitful, the air, though moiſt, not unhealthy : it abounds with cattle, 
corn, timber, minerals and metals; the windings and indentations of the coaſt 
afford numberleſs bays,” creeks-and harbours for the ſecurity of ſhipping, and 
... the-furrounding ſea tees with myriads of fiſh for food and exportation. Here 
the ſummer is not ſcorching;” nor the winter ſevere; the heat is tempered with 
cooling breezes, the froſt is tamed by the warmth of the ſea; the ground is 

:cloathed with a perpetual verdute; and the country diverſified with hill and 
dale, ſo as to exhibit a variety of enchanting proſpects to the view... 

5 HI. Alltheſenatural advantages could notfail-to attract the notice of thofe 
who wandered about in queſt of habitations, and we find it was peopled long be- 
fore mankind had invented the art of tranſmitting events to poſterity; for, the 
 Phoenicians, Greeks, and Romans, in extending their commerce and naviga- 


Strabo. Plin. 
nat. hift. He- 


tion, found Britain already populous and powerful, and traded with the inha- rod. de Caf- 
bitants ſome ages before the Chriftian Era. Of theſe the Phœnicians ſeem firſt terid. 


to have diſcovered the weſtern extremities of the iſland, from whence they ex- 
ported tin and other comtnodities : and conſidered this traffic as a matter of ſuch 
conſequence, that they erected a number of forts or caſtles in that province 
which is now called Cornwall, for the protection of the traders, and the preſer- 
vation of that commerceF. f.. dns 

Nay, ſo jealous were they of this advantage, that they concealed the voyage 


— 


Feonk all the reſt of the world; and when one of their ſhips was followed by a Ro- 


man veſſel, fitted out in order to difcover her deſtination, the Pheenician pilot ran Strab. lib, 3. 
+04 Meneg, part of Cornwall, def Fizenician Theſe two initial words cocir redaarkably often 
derivation L 


ißes Bounded by the ſea: in in the names of Corniſh places; for exampli 
this peninſula is a cap of ſtones on the banks Penroſe, Penzance, Pengarſick, Penwarren, Pen- 
a lake. called Exth or 4-ub, . which is the dennis, Penwin, Pentuan, Penrock : Trewoſe, 
: ician word for lake: the famous hill Go- "Trenowth, Tregenno, Trevaſcus, 'Trenora, Tre- 


2 hilt,- comes from the Phoenician 'gonoe. 
Veaza, and Tha, from Toes, e pag 
X Vor, * 4 rr B 2 224 " . 5 4 . the 


| Jolian implies plenty of metal in the Gyme lan- 'worgan, 'Tralifiock, Trefulus, Tremardart, Tu- 
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the bark aſhore, that the Romans might be diſappointed. in their aim; and at 


his return was indemnified out of the public treaſur. 


The Britiſh iſles, including thoſe of Scilly, called by the Greeks Caſſiterides, 
were diſcovered by the Phœenicians about four hundred and fifty years before 
the birth of Chriſt ; and a trade to theſe parts was opened by the Carthaginians, 
who, about the year of Rome three hundred and ſeven; ſent Hanno and Hamil- 
car with two fleets to ſea, north and ſouth from the ſtreights of Gibraltar, with 
a view to diſcover the weſtern coaſts of Africa and Europe, with the iſlands that 


lay in the Atlantic ocean, Hamilcar, who was charged with the northern voyage, 


having coaſted along Spain and Gaul, diſcovered the iſland of Great Britain; 


and ſailing up the channel, penetrated, into the German ocean as far as the Bal-. 


tic. 1 before this period, however, Britain was peopled from the conti- 


nent; and almoſt all authors, who have treated on this ſubject, agree that the 
firſt inhabitants owed their origin to the Celtæ or Gauls that ſettled on the oppo- 


ſite ſhore. A ſuppoſition founded upon the evident conformity between them in 


the circumſtances of laws, religion, language, manners, and complexion; for, 
$ IV. Thoſe Celtæ, Galatæ, Gauls, or Cimbri, are faid to have been the 


| "3 knew not the uſe of letters, and had no hiſtory: but oral tradition. 


deſcendants of Gomer, the ſon of Japhet, who having ſertled originally in the 
Eaſt, multiplied to ſuch a degree, that they were obliged to ſend off colonies, 
one of which, under the conduct of Acmon, penetrated into Europe, where he 


eſtabliſhed the empire of the Titans: This was farther extended by his ſucceſſors, 


Pezron Anti- 
quitè de Cel- 


ies. 


Saturn, Jupiter, Dis, and Mercury or Teutat, who conquered all the weſtern 
arts of Europe, and maintained his ſway to the extremities of Germany and 
aul. Teutat, from whom the Teutones pretend to derive their origin, was 

a wiſe and virtuous prince, who ruled with clemency and juſtice, encouraging 

the arts of peace, and particularly commerce; from whence he acquired the appel- 

lation of Merc- ur, which, in the language of the Celtæ, ſignifies a trading man. 

It was in his reign, when navigation began to be firſt practiſed, that a colo- _ 

ny of his adventurous ſubjects, allured by the appearance of Britain, which they 


beheld from the. coaſt of Gaul, embarked in open boats, and arrived at this 


iſland, of which they took immediate poſſeſſion; and theſe retired into the inland 


parts of the country, where they led a life of indolent, paſtoral ſimplicity, with- 


out engaging. in commerce with their neighbours, or even employing themſelves _ 
in the cultivation of their lands. They ſeem. to have lived abſtracted from all 


intercourſe and communication, and devoted their whole attention to the ſuper- 


ſtitious rites of their religion, which they piqued themſelves upon handing down 


pure and ſacred from all innovation, to their deſcendants, whom Cæſar in after- 
ages ſuppoſed to be the Aborigines of the country, becauſe they inhabited the 
more interior parts of the iſland, and differed ſo widely in their manners and cuſ- 
toms from the people who were ſettled on the ſea-coaſt, for the convenience of 
traffic. ; | 9 
Without pretendingto refute or aequieſce in this ingenious theory, which cannot 


de ſupported by hiſtorical authority, inaſmuch as the event is ſaid to have hap- 


* Carte, in his hiſtory of England, has inſerted on occaſional hints from Greek authors, bewil- 


a detail of thoſe kings and their migrations, dered in the darkneſs of mythology, conceits of 
from Pezron's Antiquits de Celtes, which is a the fathers, and vague conjectures of the author's 


work of much labour and little authority; inaf- own 
much as the ſuperſtructure he rears, is founded : 


aun 


pened 
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ned before the uſe of records, or even of letters, was known; we ſhall onl 
obſerve, that when Cæſar arrived in Britain, he found the maritime places | 
ſeſſed by colonies of the Belgæ, who, invited by the proſpect of or traffic, 
had tranſported themſelves from the oppoſite coaſt of Gaul, finding the 
country fertile, ſalubrious, and commodiouſly ſituated for trade, ſettled upon the 
ſea· ſide, and introduced the practice of agriculture, . Theſe ſettlers, who quitted 
the continent at different times, and came from different parts of Gaul, ſtill re- 
tained the names of thoſe ſtates from which they were derived; and ſome authors 
imagine, that in the courſe of theſe migrations, the Britons among others ar- 
rived from the main land, being no r than a colony from a people diſtin- Sanſon. 
guiſhed by that appellation, who inhabited the province now known by the name — 

That there was ſuch a people inhabiting the ſea coaſt, from Flanders to the 
extremity of Bretagne, is hardly to be queſtioned ; but whether they were the 
anceſtors or the deſcendants of the Albion Britons, we ſhall not attempt to de- 
termine: certain we are, the iſlanders were very numerous, bold, and enter- 
priſing z and as they did not cultivate their lands, they might find it difficult, 
in the progreſs of their multiplication, to ſubſiſt in their own country: an incon-. 
venience which they would naturally ſeek to remedy by wafting over colonies to 
the continent of Gaul. Indeed we conceive this expedient might have been fre- 
quently practiſed from both ſides of the channel, according to the power of the 
invader, and the emergency of the occaſion. By | | 
S V. Be that as it may, the inland inhabitants of Britain, who called them- 
ſelves Cumri, as being deſcended from the ancient Cimbri, ſtudiouſly avoided 
all correſpondence with the new comers, whom they conſidered, as interlopers, 
who had incroached upon their poſſeſſions. Theſe original Britons are repre- - 

- ſented by Julius Cæſar, as extremely numerous, living in cottages. thatched with. 
ſtraw, hke thoſe of the Gauls, and feeding herds of cattle :, they ſowed no 
corn, but lived upon. fleſh and milk, of which however they did not know how 

to make cheeſe : their hair flowed down upon their backs and ſhoulders, though. 
they ſhaved all the face except the upper lip: they were clad in ſkins, and their 

bodies painted with woad , in order to render them the more dreadful to their 

enemies; they uſed promiſcuous copulation, and were even inceſtuous in their 


. 
_ — 


| © The Welch to this day call themſelves Ku- mothes, and was afterwards vanquiſhed and lain 


mero, Cymro, Kumeri, and their langu ge Ku 
meraeg, evidently. (ſaith Camden) derived from 


Gomer the ſon of Japhet, whoſe poſterity” ex- 
tended themſelves to the remotelt parts of Eu- 


rope. As for the fable of Brutus the Trojan, 
devifed by Geoffry of Monmouth, and copied 
by Matthew of Weſtminſter and other monkiſh 
hiſtorians,it is rejected by all men of learning and 
reflection, as an idle, ill- invented ſtory, trump- 
ed up in emulation to the Romans, whom Vir- 

il in his Eneis, had ſo elegantly flattered with 
the ſuppoſition of their being deſcended from 
the Trojans. Of equal authenticity with this 
legend, is the other, importing that this iſland 
was called Albion after the {on of Neptune, who 
conquered it from the deſcendants of Dis Sa- 


by Hercules, in a pitched battle ſought near the. 
ome of the Rhone. Hollingſhed's Chro- 
nicle. . 


© Cxfar ſays, they tinged their bodies with 


glaſs. And that this was actually the caſe, will 
appear very probable to thoſe who have handled. 
elp ; in other words the ſea-weed barnt and vi- 


trefied, a ſubſtance uſed in the compoſition of 


glaſs, which being ſlightly rubbed upon the hu- 

man body, communicates-a blue colour, which 
is not waſhed out bat with great difficulty. We 
know the Britons ſettled on the-ſea-coaft; made 

utenſils of glaſs; and it is natural to — — 
they found their account in bartering or felling 
this ſubſtance to the inland inhabitants. 


venery, 


— — —ʒ—j— ——— —— 
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venery, and the children were deemed the progeny of thoſe whô had firſt de- 
prived the women of their virginity. They abſtained from eating hares, fowls, 
and geeſe, though they kept them about their houſes for Fre Ar they uſed 
imported braſs or iron rings of a certain weight inſtead of money; they were, 
like the Gauls, divided into three claſſes or orders; namely, the Druids, the 
Fquires,” and the Plebeians ; but theſe: laſt had no ſhare in the adminiſtration. 
The Equites were their nobles that commanded in war; and the ſupreme magiſ- 
tracy was veſted in the Druids; who preſided over all their civil as well as reli- 


$ VI. Theſe chiefs of their legiſlature and ſuperſtition are ſuppoſed to have 


adopted the principles and ceremonies of the Curetes, who were alſo deſcended 
from Gomer, and to have derived their appellation from the Celtic word Deru, 


which ſignifies an oak, becauſe they held this tree as ſacred, and celebrated their 
rites and ſacrifiees in ſequeſtered groves, where the ſilence and ſolitude of the 
place aſſiſted their contemplation. woe and they only, pretended to - exerciſe 
the art of divination ; they offered the ſacrifices in public as well as in private, 
and interpreted the will of heaven.” They were always attended by a concourſe 
of young men, the charge of whoſe education they undertook : they decided in 
all controverfies, whether the diſpute turned upon miſdemeanors, capital crimes, 


inheritance or property: they acquitted or condemned; they diſtributed Rewards 


or puniſhments; and if any perſon refuſed to abide by their deciſions, he was 
interdicted from all e rites and intercourſe, deprived of the benefit of the 
laws, rendered incapable of any office of truſt or honour, and held in univerſal 


abhorrence, as a monſter of ſaerilege and impiety. 


One particular Druid preſided over all the reſt with unlimited authority, and 
at his death, the next in learning, dignity, and virtue, was elected as his fuc- 


ceeſſor: not but that ſometimes there was a warm competition for this honourable 


Clem. Alex- 
andrin. 
Strom. 1. 


Cxf. Com. 
Lactant. 
Lucan, 


pontificate ; and in that caſe, it was generally determined by force of arms; 
though the Druids, by their profeſſion, were exempted from the hardſhips and 
perils of war, as well as from taxes and all other kinds of impoſition. Such im- 
munities could not fail to invite numbers into their order, and even thoſe of the 
prime nobility. They opened a ſeſſion once a year, in a certain conſecrated place, 
in which all cauſes were tried and determined: and there too they harangued to 
their pupils on the ſubjects of religion, law, and philoſophy. They taught the 
immortality and tranſmigration of the ſoul, which they believed in common with 
the P reans, to whom (as ſome writers imagine) they communicated this 


doctrine: They worſhipped one ſupreme God, immenſe and infinite; but would 


not confine their adoration to a temple, becauſe they deemed it inconſiſtent with 
thoſe attributes : yet they admitted an inferior claſs of deities, and payed divine 


honours to Jupiter, Mars, Apollo, and Mercury, under the denomination of 


Taranus, Heſus, Belenus, Teutates. To theſe, ſome authors have added 
Minerva; Diana, under the name of Andraſte ; and Hercules, who was known 
to the Britons by the appellation of Ogmius the God of Eloquegce. . 

The Druids adored their Gods in prayer, thankſgiving and ſacrifice. They com- 


poſed an infinite number of ſongs and hymns in praiſe of their deities, which were 


ſung in concert, accompanied with the muſic of harps, upon folemn and regular- 
ly revolving feſtivals, inſtituted in honour of their divinities ; and theſe were alſo ce- 


lebrated with dancing, feaſting, interludes, and games, reſembling the Delian 


Cere- 
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— and conſecrated to Apollo and Diana. Indeed their 
whole law and religion ſeem to have been taught in verſe ; for, ſome Druids ſpent 
twenty years in learning to repeat thoſe rhymes which were never committed to 
writing; either becauſe the uſe of letters was unknown; or that they did not 
chuſe io communicate their myſteries to the vulgar; or laſtly, becauſe they ima- 
gined the underſtanding would improve by the exerciſe of the memory, which 
would have been rendered of little conſequence; had their poetry been perpetuated 
in written volumes or records. The, taſk of compoſing and. reciting hymns 

& to the Bards, who, are mentioned by Strabo as diſtinct from the Druids 
and the V ates, theſe laſt having been appointed to perform the ſacrifices and 
rites of divination: whereas the Druids ſtudied natural and moral philoſophy, 

er with the motion of the heavenly badies. With reſpect to the Bards, they 
were ſet apart for compoſing poems in honous of the immortal Gods and. de- 


ceaſed berocs ;/ which. they ſung to the muſic of the lyre. But, all theſe diſ- Strabo. Pod- 
tinctions ſeem. to be no other than the diſtribution of particular functions among o. Mar- 


different individuals that compoſed the ſame ſociety. x. 
$ VII. The name of Bard is of Phœnician derivation, and was probably in- 
traduced: into Britain by chat people, who likewiſe infected them with great part 
of them ſuperſtition, and taught them the cruel and barbarous practice * 
man facrifice, fon which the Phoenicians- were notorious; although the Gauls, 
— es" Thracians, nay mg and almoſt Fa 1 of Euro 
were at that period addicted to the ſame abominable act of inhumanity. The 
probably imaginad, that the more valuable the life, the more acceptable — 
che facnhee :. and the Britons and Gauls adopted this rite. the more eagerly, as 


' cellinus. 


they decraed it: ſubſervient to the purpoſes of divining future events: for, having piodor. Sic, 


ftabbed the victim. they pnognoſtic ated good. or evil fortune from the appearanee 
ef the ſtræeaming blood, and the manner in which the members w Saule, 
anch afterwards. formed. omens and auguries from the inſpection of the entrails. 
A ceremany ſo inhuman. and deteſ that the Romans, contrary to their uſu 
elemency and political regard to conquered nations, ſoon after, they, ſubdued 
Britain, extirpated the whole race of thoſe religious butchers, with almoſt every 
mernorial of their ſuperſtitien. Den 2349190 acht gi: zi] 308 |: 
Piberius ſ ed thoſe humat ſacrifices in Gaul; and Claudius deſtroyed 
the Druids of tha country: but, they fubliſted in Britain. till the reign of Nero, 
when Paulus Suetoniis reduced the iſland, of Angleſey, which was the place of 
their retreat, and overwhelmed: them with ſuch unexpected and ſudden deftruc- 
tion, that all their knowledge and tradition, conveyed to them in the ſongs of their 


predeceſſors, periſhed at once. We haye already obſerved, that the worſhip ,, ._ 


of the Druids was, like that of ſome of the old patriarchs, as well as the rites 
of many heathen nations, performed in ſolitary groves, | and that in all; pro- 
bability they derived their name from Dern, ſignifying an oak; a tree for which 
they ne ma the utmoſt veneration. Their religious places. were. ſurrounded 
with oaken fences; their altars were ſtrewed with the leaves, and encireled with 
the boughs of oak, which afforded alſo wreaths. to crown the victims, and gar- 
lands to adorn the brows- of the bards, dancers; and devotees, who aſliſted at 
$ VIII. They believed there was a very ſublime myſtery contained in the mif- 
Nletoe, which they ſought with eagerneſs, found with, tranſport, and gathered in 
C1 | | | | the 
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the midft of an infinite concourſe of people, who flocked from all quarters at the 
ſtated times appointed for this ſolemnity, to welcome what they deemed the 


pledge and earneſt of future felicity. On this oceaſion, the Druid, clad in a —— | 


garment, aſcended the tree, and cropped the miſsletoe with a caaſecrated . 
3 as the annual preſent of the Gee; and a certain mme Want 
all diſeaſes. 
Though the Druids had originally 10 natal; dither denn they were igno- 
cn of Fe ure of building ſtone edifices, or held it impious and abſurd to wor- 
A Wann miners the Supreme Being within narrow walls, erected by the 
le hands and circumſcribed invention of man; they, in proceſs of time, 
— * the practice of other nations, and raiſed temples and monuments in ho- 
nour of the inferior deities whom they adored: theſe, however, were open at 


the top, and generally conſiſted of rude ſtone pillars placed in a circular form, 


with a floping altar in the middle'* ; and hard by a fort of an abelifl, bored in dif- 


ferent parts for the convenience of binding the unhappy victims, or of faſtening | 


thoſe coloſſi of baſket work, which, as Ceſar relates, were filled with the 


Czſar de 


Bello Gallico. 


wretches deyoted as a facrifice to the flames. 
Exclufive' of this diabolical ſuperſtition, the Druids are lt to have . 
a very uſe of their power and influence : they were celebrated for the inno- 
cence of their manners, and their equitable and impartial adminiſtration of juſ- 
tice: they inſpected the conduct of magiſtrates, 2 — 
be put in execution, vacated all illegal acts of the Hvereign, 2 — 
not to depoſe, P was 
their importance altogether character, but depended in 
meaſure on the dignity 9 and the intereſt of their family: 


| fo che fun®tion e Cater ee their nobility, nor excluded 


them from the higheſt offices in the ſtate: they continued to enjoy both with- 
out the leaſt reſtriction; and ſome of them were even known to: exerciſe 
the ſovereign power. Such were the brothers, Divitiacus and Dumnorix, 

ces of the Ædui, mentioned by Cicero and Cazfar,: who headed the ar- 


. an and ſuch, perhaps, was the chief of every tribe, who, 


he did not live in their colleges and ſeminaries, exerciſed the 
of t rieſthood, like the fathers of families in the early ages of the world. 


Thoſe might well maintain the ave ce e ene eee 


che people of their reſpective clans, which were no other than multiplied fami- 
lies, that for their common ſafety and advantage, united together to form 

lar ſtates, like the Gauls, under the government t of an ordinary ſenate, 
and an.extragrdinary general council wasch bet nen and\afinb e 


5 cial cafions. ren 


It js natural to ſuppoſe; hat the petty of Ga: and-Brirain 


4 A ae to be aſſociated with'the order of the Druids; that they 


might make themlelves perfest in the arts of gugury and divination, fo uſeful 


The remains of ſuch à temple- are fill" dom, with a flat ſtone ee ame = heels 
to be ſeen at Stonehenge, near Amhreſbury in by the name of Carnedde; on which, in all like- 
Wiltſhire; and there are monuments of the f ood, the Druids offered ſacrifices, and 10. - 
kind in the Orkneys and weſtern iſles, of ha gs inſtructed the EG in Tn 2 
Scotland: But, beſides theſe, we find à number — ket | | 
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to ſtrengthen their authority, and eſtabliſh an abſolute ſubmiſſion and depe n- 
dence in their vaſſals; and even theſe, though they ſpent their vigorous days in 
active ſcenes of life, for the intereſt of their country, or the advantage of their 
own private concerns; yet, in their decline, might have retired to thoſe ſemina- 
ries, where they could better indulge their contemplation, and contribute to the 
inſtruction of the young noblemen who put themſelves under their tuition ; for, 
no plebeian could be admitted into their ſocietttrg9yñggn 0 
Tze inſtitution of the Druids, notwithſtanding the dangerous power that was 
veſted in their hands, will appear to have been extremely well calculated for pre- 
venting rapine, violence, and outrage, among a paſſionate, vindictive ſavage 
people, like the Gauls and Britains, living in ſeparate dynaſties, divided by par- 
ticular intereſts, and ſubject to perpetual feuds and animoſities. The Druids, 


I ſay, will appear to have been extremely well qualified for miti 
e effects of their mutual j 
tels: when we conſider that thoſe philoſophers. were men 


rocity, and preventing the deſperat 


ing their te- 
ſy and quar- 
the firſt 22 

AMance, 


connected with the contending parties by the ties of conſanguinity and allianc 
uncorrupted by vice and luxury, weaned from all intereſted attachments, fitted 


by their education and experience for inveſtigati 
putes according to the rules of equity, and inve 


the truth, and determining 


ſpired awe and veneration. With theſe advantages, they emplqyed their medi- 
ation occaſionally, when the peace and welfare of their country was at ſtake : 
they threw- themſelves between embattled armies, ready to engage, diſarmed 


them of their r. 
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the Gauliſh Druids, were at. Dreux, and. thoſe 
of the Britons in the iſle of Angleſey, where the 
remains of their colleges are ſtill to be ſeen; 
but the chief ſeat of their learning and religion 
is ſuppoſed to have been in the Hebrides, or 
weſtern iſles. of Scotland; and Carte, in his Hiſ. 
tory of England, has beſlowed great pains to 
confirm this conjecture. He attempts to prove, 
from Cluver's Germania Antiqua, and other au- 
thors, that the Britiſh iſles, as well as all the 
Celtic nations in the north of Europe, were 
known to the Greeks by the name of Hyperbo- 
rei; that the Hebrides, or rather the iſle of 
Harries in particular, was the place deſcribed 
by Diodorus Siculus, who ſays, he copied He- 
catzus, and other authors, in his deſcription of 
the Hyperborean iſland, lying in the ocean be- 
vyond Gaul, in the north weft of Europe; that 
many ages before the Phœnicians traded to the 
coaſt of Britain, this iſland was known to the 
Greeks of Delos, with whom it's inhabitants 
carried on a regular correſpondence ; tranſmit- 
ing every year the firſt fruits of the earth, as an 
offe ing to the Delian deities, which they them- 
ſelves alſo | adored withgreat conformity of 
worſhip ; and that this intercourſe having b 
N 1 for ſome time, an Hy perborean 
l 1. ; 


rage, and effected an accommodation by the 
monſtraiites, and the irreſiſtible power of their elocution/*. 1 


2 3 5321309111: 
the ſeminaries erected for the education of Druid, of the 


ſtrength of their re- 


8 In 
euomnd pe bn in- mud 
name of Abares, was ſent to 
Greece to renew this league of friendſhip and 
alliance, about ſix hundred years before the 
Chriſtian æra True it is, Herodotus mentions 
a nation of the Hyperborei unknown to ihe 
Seythians, but greatly reſpected at Delos, whi- 
ther they uſed to ſend, from time to time, ſacred 
preſents of their firſt fruits wrapped in bundles of 
wheat ſtraw, like thoſe uſed by the Thracians 
in their rites and ſacrifices to Diana. Theſe 
were ſent at firſt by deputies couſiſting of two 
virgins and five men, who were received with 
the greateſt honours by the Deliaos ; and when 
the virgins died, their funerals were celebrated 
with the utmoſt ſolemnity, and even hymns 
compoſed in their praiſe The Hyperboreans, 
loth ro run the riſque of loſing the moſt valu- 
able perſons of their nation, in ſuch a tedious 
and hazardous peregrination, fell afterwards op- 
on another expedient for ſending their, offerings 
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Mela, 1 3. : 


with a character that in- 


Diod. Sicul. 


I. 3. 


to the temples of Apollo and Diana: they de- 


livered them to their neighbours on the continent, 
requeſling. that they might be forwarded from 
one people to another, until they arrived at the 
Adriatic, where they were put into the hands of 
the Dodonians, who conveyed them ſafely to 
Delos. As the Greeks increaſed in reputation 


for 8 the Druids of the Hebrides diſſa- 


tisfied 


10 


* 


Mona anti- 
-qua. 


. 


heaven. Thus, cunning 


eratical rule of their ſeveral lords; and though 
powerful ſtates, inveſting 
conſidered himſelf as an independe 
great number being unwilling to undergo the leaſt compulſion 
contented themſelves with elefting a general in times of danger 


the Delians. 


THE HISTORY 


In the dark ages of ignorance, religion and government could not well be 
divided, inaſmuch as the one was founded upon the other; at leaſt, all obe- 
dience and ſubordination flowed from an opinion of ſuperior power and under- 
ſtanding in the chief, who in order to maintain this opinion would naturally call 


in the illuſions of ſuperſtition, and ſet himſelf up as an interpreter of the will of 
| and fagacity, in proceſs of time, obtained a victory 
over brutal ſtrength ; and thus, che ſociety of Druids became in a manner the 


legiſlative power of Gaul and Britain: for, tho' the civil magiſtrate wore the 
trappings of ſovereignty; the the ordinary detail of the adminiſtration belonged 
to a ſenate; and all the princes or chieſtains aſſembled once a year, to deliberate 
upon the emergencies of the ſtate; no propoſal was made, no ſtep taken, without 


the conſent and eoncurrence of the ch 


Druid, near the place of whoſe reſi- 


dence, all thoſ& extraordinary diets were convene. 


themſelves into more 
authority; each apart 


original Britons lived in tribes or ſeparate clans, under * atiſto- 


me of theſe uniting formed 
particular chiefs with the royal 
nt ſovereign; a 
or controul, 
; when they. 


thought themſelves obliged to join their forces for their mutual ſafety : not but 


that they were often blind to their own intereſt in this partic 


ular, and refuſing 


to unite, ſaw themſelves aſſaulted and reduced in their turns; fo that while they 


fought in ſingle 


tribes, the whole nation was vanquiſhed. This want of unani- 


mity was the effect of their pride, levity, and ferocious diſpoſition. They were 
impatient of diſcipline and order, inconſtant in their purſuits, ſudden in their re- 
ſentments, and barbarous in their revenge. | 


tisfied with this diſtant manner of communica- 
tion, deputed one of their number to go and 
diſcover what improvements. had been made in 

wlege, and renew the antient league with 
This was the famous Abaris, 
celebrated by Jamblicus ; and Porphyry, who 
ſays he was a prieſt of Apollo; that he travelled 
over all Greece, and paſſing to Crotona in Italy, 
viſited Pythagoras, with whom he contrafted an 
intimacy of friendſhip.—Strabo gives us to un- 
derſtand that Abaris was admired by the 
Greeks for his politeneſs and integrity. Hime- 
rius deſcribes bim, as covered with a plaid faſ- 
tened with a gilded belt that encircled his loins, 


from whence his trouſers deſcended to the ſoles p 


of his feet: he carried a bow in his hand, and 
a quiver hung from his ſhoulders. He was ea 
ſy in his addreſs, apreeable in his converſation ; 
a man of great diſcernment, eager in the pur- 
ſuit of knowlege, unblemiſhed in his morals; 
and he ſpoke the, Greek language with great 
fluency and elocution, | 2 

Notwithſtanding all the learning which has 
been diſplayed, and the ingenious conjectures 
that have been formed from the ſituation of the 
Hebrides, the diſpoſition of the natives, the 

Pre | | 


nature of their worſhip, and'the remains of their 
temples, to prove that they were the Hyperbo- 
reans of which this philoſopher was a native ; 
the fact ſtill remains dubious and uncertain. 
The great antiquity of the event has removed 
it without the ſphere of diſtinct obſervation. 
Diodorus Siculus, who deſcribes this Hyperbo- 
rean lang, certainly believed it was different 
from Britain or Ireland, with which he was well 
acquainted ; otherwiſe he would have diſtin- 
uiſhed it by its proper name: ſuch a corre- 
pondence between the Delians and Hyperbo- 
rean iſlanders could not fail to open a trade be- 
tween Greece and Britain, which did not take 
lace till ſome centuries. after this period, tho* 
many of the ſtates 'of Greece were then ac- 
9 with navigation, Herodotus, in relat- 
ing the ſtory of the Hyperborean deputies, does 
nat inention one word of their coming from an 
iſland; and looks * 1 the circumſtance of 
Abaris as a meer fable. In a word, the name 
of Hyperboreans ſeems to have been a vague 
appellation beſtowed by the Greeks upon the 
northern nations which they did not know, and 
much more applicable to the Laplanders, than 
the inhabitants of the weſtern iſles of Scotland. 


* Strangers 
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Strangers to luxury, and even to what ate now thought the neceſſaries of 
life, their wealth conliſted in their herds of cattle, which they drove from place 
to place for the convenience of paſture, like the antient Nomades: as for the 
tin, lead, iron, corn, ivory bridles, collars, amber, glaſs veſſels, baſkets, and 
other toys, which were exported from Britain, they were manufactured by the 
Belgæ, and other nations who ſettled in the maritime parts of the iſland: the . 
inland inhabitants dealt in nothing but cattle, hides, and tallow, which they 
bartered for ſuch things as they deemed indifpenſably neceſſary ; they lived in | 
wretched huts or cabbins made of hs, and plaiſtered with mud; and even 
in theſe they found means to manifeſt their hoſpitality to ſtrangers, whom they 
eſteemed as ſacred and inviolable. Their diet was ſimple and parſimonious; 
their food conſiſted chiefly of milk and veniſon; their ordinary drink was 
water; yet, upon extraordinary occaſions, they indulged themſelves with a 
kind of feri liquor made of barley, honey, or apples, and when intoxi- 
cated, never failed to quarrel, like the antient Thracians. Diod. I. 5. 
They were taller, though leis robuſt, than the Gauls ; yet their conſtitution 
were inured to hardſhip and fatigue ; and their longevity was the immediate ef- 
fect of their temperance. The dreſs of their nobles conſiſted of a belted plaid plan Pate 
of variegated colours, with trouſers, that anſwered the purpoſes of ſtockings as foph. ” 
well as breeches; and theſe were common to all the Gauls upon the continent: 
ſome of thoſe who could not afford to purchaſe this habit, covered themſelves 
with fkins, and the poorer fort went almoſt quite naked. Perhaps it was in conſe- 
quence of this want of covering, that they had recoutſe to the practice of painting 
their bodies, with a ſubſtance that ſhut up the pores, and deſended the nerves of 
the ſkin from the inclemencies of the weather: thus fortified, Dio Nicæus tells us, 
they could endure the ſevereft cold, and even remain whole days immerſed in 
mud. They were poorly. provided with warlike weapons, either for ahnoyance 
or defence: the better ſort uſed the broad fword and dagger, together with 
Javelins and arrows; but the common people had no other offenſive arms than 
ſharpened ſticks for javelins, and long ſtaves with flint, or headed 
with copper, in lieu of halberts, which were likewiſe furniſhed with a kind of bell 
| o ſcare their enemies in battle. They had neither coats of mail nor helmets, but 
defended themſelves with light round targets of wood, or twigs; covered with 
leather and ftudded with nails of braſs. The only finery which they affected, Tacit. Vit. 
was in their chariots of war, which were curiouſly carved: and painted, and ſo; *8"'<*!- 
contrived as to be ſtopped and turned on the declivity of hills, with aſtoniſhing 
dexterity : they were generally drawn by two horſes; and each contained the * 
driver and a ſingle warrior, who darted his javelins at the enemy, and even 
drove their thickeſt ranks, | terrifying, trampling, and cutting them in 
pieces with long ſcythes fixed to the axle- tree of the wheels. They frequently Frontinus 
leaped from their chariots, and _ on foot, until being fatigued or overpow., de Stratagem. 
cred, they reſumed their ſeats ; and they were ſo expert in the management of 
thoſe machines, that they could ſtop or turn them at full ſpeed, fit, ſtand, run 
upon the beam, and leap out and in, as the occaſion required. They often re+ 
treated on purpoſe to draw the enemy into confuſion, and then returned to the 
attack with redoubled fury; but, they always en in ſeparate bodies, that 
they might have room to act, and ſuſtain thoſe that wanted ſuccour. The Bri- 
£ons, as well as the Gauls, were remarkably bold andenterpriſing ; they charged 
with ſurpriſing impetuoſity, after having 8 to intimidate the foe with 
| | 2 


the 
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| the hoarſe and; diſmal ſound of their barbarous trumpets, repeated ſhouts, and 
the claſhing of their arms; . advanced to battle, dancing like the Cu- 
Diod. l. 1. retes, and ſinging the valiant deeds of their aficeſtors. They were warlike, even 
in their favourite diverſion, which was hunting; and, for this reaſon, their princes 
and chiefs commonly fixed their habitation in the midſt of woods and foreſts, 
frequented by the game; and, indeed, this was the ſituation of all their towns, 
which were compoſed of miſerable huts, built in ſpots cleared of wood, which 
ſerved them as a fortification; for they were almoſt always at war, with one ano- 
ther, or with the colonies of the Belgæ, and other nations which they could ne- 
ver forgive for their intruſion. This enmity may have become more rancorous 
after they were invaded by Divitiacus, king of the Sueſſones, who being in 
great credit with the whole body of the Belgæ, reſolved to make their friend- 
ſhip ſubſervient to his ambition, and conquer the iſland of Britain by their aſſiſ- 
g tance. For this purpoſe, he, about five and twenty years before Cæſar's expedi- 
tion, aſſembled a great army of his own ſubjects, reinforced by the Bibroci, 
the Atrebates, and other Belgic nations adjoining to his own territories, and 
paſſing over into Britain defeated the natives in ſeveral encounters. He ſub- 
dued the countries at preſent known by the names of Berks, Oxford, Hants, 
Wilts, Somerſet, and Suſſex; in which he planted colonies of his Belgian auxi- 
haries, after having expelled the Regni and other tribes of the old inhabitants. 
The Belgæ, who were already ſettled in Britain, probably ſubmitted and joined 
him on this occaſion; a circumſtance that could not fail to render them ſtill 
more odious to the native iſlanders. Theſe unintermitting hoſtilities kept up 
their martial diſpoſition and contempt of danger, which was not confined to the 
male ſex, but ſhone ſo remarkable in the Britiſh women, that they often ruſhed 
| | into the battle, and | braved the weapons of the enemy. They always at- 
Bi 9275 tended their huſbands in the field, encouraging them to deeds of glory; no 
{ protarch de War, Was undertaken without their advice; they judged: of the contraventions 
| virtute mu- Of public treaties ; they ſat in council, and were conſulted on the moſt important 
1 lerum. occaſions.' - + ++ - + 'S 21; -Þ - Jos | | | 
' $ XI. Had the Britons, ſuch as we have deſcribed them, brave, honeft, and 
 Ingenious, been united under one well-regulated government, which would have 
bridled their ferocity, reconciled them to ſubordination,” and provided for the 
ſafety of the ſtate; in all probability they would have preſerved: their freedom and 
 .mdependeney againſt the whole Roman power: but, there was a fatal defect in 
their conſtitution, ariſing from the vaſt number of petty ſovereignties, ruled by 
| their own particular Reguli, who could not be eaſily brought to act in concert 
| againſt the common enemy. True it is, a number of theſe little 1 
4 | had already united together into conſiderable ſtates, either ruled by kings, as the 
= | Cattieuchlani, Iceni, and Brigantes; or commanded by a general, occaſionally 
3 | yy | © eleted, as the Silures and Ordovices: but thoſe that lived remote from the 
| | | danger, do not ſeem to have been affected by the fate of their countrymen who 
1 Ms were attacked, or to have favoured them with the leaſt aſſiſtance, except the 
| | Ordovices, who acted in behalf of their neighbours the-Silures.. 5 
| : Beſides, they were very ill ſupplied with arms, deſtitute of money, and warlike 
| ſtores, and ignorant of diſcipline and militaryexperience : they lived in a level open 
4 | ; country, without incloſure, or any =_ of rendezvous or retreat, except their im- 
1 penetrable woods, and inacceſſible bogs and mountains. in the northern 2 7 
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the iſland; in a word, they were unfurniſhed of all means of defence, except 
their native courage and love of liberty. In this naked ſituation they were 
alarmed with the news of an invaſion, and ſummoned to make head againſt the 
Roman power, commanded and directed by the greateſt general that ever lived, 
who had already triumphed over prodigioys armies. of Germans and Gauls, ac- 


knowledged to be the moſt powerful nations in Europe, with a body of veteran | 


troops that were deemed invincible. 


CHAP. IL 


$1. Julius Ceſar reſolves to invade Britain. & II. Embarks with bis forces. { III. 
Lands in Britain, and defeats the natives. & IV. His ſhips are defiroyed by a tem- 
. peſt. & V. The Britons attack the ſeventh legion. & VI. Ceſar returns to Gaul. 
- VII. Prepares for another deſcent. & VIII. Reduces the Treviri. FIX. 
. Makes another deſcent on Britain. & X. The Britons unite. under Caſſroellau- 
nus. I XI. They are routed with great ſlaughter. & XII. Ceſar croſſes the 
. Thames, and penetrates into the territories of Caſſivellaunus. I XIII. V hoſe ca- 
pPital be takes and plunders. $ XIV. Makes peace with the Britiſh king, and re- 
turns to. the continent. & XV. The Britons cultivate a peaceable correſpondence 
with the Romans. F. XVI. Caligula-undertakes the conqueſt 4 Britain. $ XVII. 

His ridiculous, expedition to the ſea-fide. & XVIII. Claudius ſtimulated to the 
conqueſt of Britain by Beric, a Britiſh fugitive. | 


$1. J vLius Cs AR having conquered Gaul, and ſeverely chaſtiſed the. 
, Germans, who had croſſed the Rhine, in order to favour a general re- 
volt and inſurrection of their neighboùrs, reſolved to make a deſcent upon the 
iſland. of Britain, which was almoſt altogether unknown to the Romans. His 
retence was to puniſh the iſlanders, for having ſent ſuccours to the Gauls while 
waged war againſt that nation, as well as for granting an aſylum to the Belgæ, 
after having excited them to a rebellion, in conſequence. of which they were 
routed, and compelled to abandon their own country. Theſe were ſufficient mo- 
tives. in a Roman general, conſidering the political maxims of that people, who 
always looked upon the auxiliaries of their enemies as principals in the quarrel, 
and attacked them accordingly, without any declaration of war, concerning which 
they were in other caſes extremely formal and punctilious. Over and above theſe 
inducements, ſome authors ſuppoſe Cæſar to have been influenced by the hopes 
of finding a great quantity of fine Britiſh pearls, which were then much in re- 


gut: But avarice was no part of his character; and we may with more plau- Suetonius. 


ibility ec he was, on this occaſion, actuated by that ambition and thirſt of 
glory which ſeems to have been the characteriſtic of his diſpoſition. | 

Whatever the true dictates of his heart may have been, he determined to em- 
ploy the Jatter part of the ſummer, that remained after his German expedition,, 
in an hoſtile viſit to Britain; and though he ſhould find the ſeaſon too far ad- 
vanced to make any progreſs in the operations of war, he foreſaw advantage in 
making himſelf acquainted with the coaſt,” creeks, and harbours, as well as 
with the genius of the inhabitants, which were very little known, even to the 
traders who went thither on account of commerce, With. this view he previ- 


ouſty 
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ouſly conſulted the merchants, who could give him no ſatisfaction touching the 
ſize of the ifland, the number of nations by whom it was poſſeſſed, their laws 
and cuſtoms, their practice in war, or their harbours, that were capable of con- 
taining a great number of large veſſels. Thus left to his own conjectures, he 
detached C. Voluſenus in a frigate to examine the coaſt, and return as ſoon as 
poſſible with his report; while he himſelf advanced, with all his forces, into the 
territory of the Morini, which lay neareſt to the Britiſh ſhore ; and here he or- 


dered that all his ſhips ſhould be afſembled, without delay. 


Mean while, his deſign being communicated. by ſome merchants to the inhabi- 


tants of the maritime parts of Britain, chiefly who had removed thither from 


the oppoſite continent, they ſent ambaſſadors to make their ſubmiſſion, and promiſed 
to deliver hoſtages for their good behaviour. Cæſar received them with — 
placency, and having exhorted them to continue ſtedfaſt in the ſame ſentiments, 
diſmiſſed them to their own country, together with a Britiſh prince, called Co- 
mius, whom he had appointed king over the Atrebates, and of whoſe attach- 
ment and ſagacity he was well aſſured. Knowing this Comius was held in great 


veneration and m in Britain, he directed him to viſit the different ſtates, and 


uſe his influence in perſuading them to ſollicit the protection of the Romans, which, 
be would t on his arrival in the iſland. As for Voluſenus, he returned in 
five days from the coaſt of Britain, which he had examined from the ſea, with- 
out daring to land on ſuch an hoſtile ſhore ; and imparted his obſervations to Cæ- 
far, who formed his plan accordingly. ' 2 | bs 
$ II. Having collected about eighty tranſports, which he judged ſufficient for 


the embarkation of two legions, and allotted for his er of a larger 


A. U. C. 699. 
Ante Ch. 55. 
ſets ſail from 
the territory 
of the Mo- 
rini. 


burthen, that were wind- bound on another part of the at the diſtance 
of eight miles, he diſtributed his officers on of a few gallies, ordered the 
reſt of his army to be cantoned among the Menapii and of the Morini, un- 
der the conduct of Q. Titurius Sabinus, and L. Aurunculeius Cotta, and left P. 


Sulpicius Rufus, with a ſufficient garriſon, to occupy the place and harbour 


where he now lay. 
Theſe precautions being taken, and all the troops deſtined for the expedition 
un ſet ſail with the firſt fair wind about midnight, and next morn- 
ing arrived on the coaſt of Britain, where he ſaw the rocks and cliffs covered with 
an infinite number of armed iſlanders, aſſembled to oppoſe his — Finding 
it impracticable to gain the ſhore in that place, on account of the felling ſurf 
and the impending mountains, from whence his ſoldiers muſt have been griev- 
ouſly annoyed by the Britons, he reſolved to chooſe a more favourable 7 
for making his deſcent. Mean while as he lay at anchor, to wait for that part of 


the fleet which had not yet arrived, he called a council of his officers, to whom 


he imparted the remarks of Voluſenus, together with his diſpoſition for landing, 
and the preciſe order bywhich every individual was to act in his own province; then 


taking the firſt opportunity of the wind and tide, he made the ſignal for weigh- 


ing anchor, and failed about eight miles along ſhore, till he found an open road, 
and a level country, | | | | 

The Britons, ſuſpecting his deſign, detached their cavalry and chariots of war 
to the ſame ſpot, and following with the reſt of their forces, took poſſeſſion of 
the ground, in ſuch a. manner, as to hinder the Romans from approaching the 
ſhore; for, as their ſhips drew too much water to float near the — 
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ſoldiers were obliged to leap overboard; when being encumbered with the weig 
of their armour, intangled in the ſea, and expofed to the riſque of plungi — 
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unknown holes, and caverns under water; they did not fight with their uſual 
alacrity, but ſeemed affrighted at the fury and reſolution of the iſlanders, whe 
not only galled them with their javelins from the ſhore, but even ruſhed upon 
them in the ſea, fighting hand to hand with amazing vigour and iatrepidity. _ 

- Car, perceiving the ——— under which his ſoldiers laboured, directed 
his gallies to be rowed nearer to the ſhore, ſo as to flank the Britons, againſt whom 
the ſlings, arrows, and projectile machines were plyed with great execution and 
acceſs; for, the iſlanders, as much confounded and intimidated at the ſtrange 
figure of the gallies, the motion of the oars, and the contrivance of the baliſtz, 
as at the damage they ſuſtained from the ſtones and miſſile weapons, ſuddenly 
pauſed, and then retired to a fmall diſtance. Notwithitanding this check the Ro- 
mans ſeemed averſe to truſt themſelves in ſuch a depth of water, when the ſtand- 


ard-bearer of the tenth legion obſerving their backwardneſs, - leaped into the ſea, 


calling aloud, <« Follow me, my fellow- ſoldiers, unleſs you want to betray the ea- 


gle into the hands of the enemy.” Thus adjured, they ſprung overboard with- 
out further heſitation, and made towards the ſhore, where being met by the ene- 


my, a very obſtinate battle enfued, which had like to have proved fatal to the 
Romans, who finding it impoſſible to form in the water, could not avail them- 
ſelves of their diſcipline and military fkill, while thoſe. who gained the ſhore 
were ſurrounded and cut in pieces, before they could aſſemble in any number, 


or be drawn up in order of battle. - 
5 III. In this emer Cæſar commanded the boats belonging to the fleet to 


be crammed with ſoldiers, in order to row about and ſuſtain thoſe who wanted 
ſuecour: and this expedient determined the fortune of the day, by enabling his 
men to gain firm footing on the beach, where, forming immedi in a conſi- 
derable body, they proceeded to charge with their uſual confidence; and now 
_ profiting by that heavy armour which had encumbered them before, they foon 
compelled the naked Britons to quit the field with precipitation; though Cæſar 
could not i 


PEEL 
The Britons, diſpirited by this defeat, no ſooner recollected themſelves from their 


and along with them Comius the Atrebatian, whom, as a creature of the Ro- 


man general, they had feized and ſhackled on his firſt landing, before he had an 


This deſcent was made from the Downes, 
and the battle fought at the place which is now 
called Deal; as Cæſar's own account of the 
expedition, plainly evinces ; for, the land he 
_ firſt made could be no other than Dover, which 

is nearer than any other part of. Britain to the 
Gallican ſhore ; and he deſcribes. the cliffs with 
great accuracy. From thence he ſailed with the 
tide ſeiting to the northward, and turning a 
point of land, 'which was the South foreland, 
came to an anchor in the Downes, aſter a pro- 

reſs of eight miles. The diſtance from Dover. 
the headland he turned, the flatneſs of the 
beach and the openneſs of the country, leave 
v6 2001 to fuſpedh that the place of his Jand- 


. 


ing could be any other than Deal. This ſu 
poſition is confirmed by the tradition of the Bri. 


tons as well as of the Saxons, who mentioned 


the circumſtance in a table wy up in Dover 
caſtle; this opinion is like wii 


navit; and Camden obſerved in this ꝑ lace, the 


remains of the ramparts which Cæſar raiſed to 


defend the ſhipping from the aſſaults of the wea 


ther and the enemy. 


The day of his landing was the 26th of Au- 


uſt in the afternoon, as the learned Hally has 
emonſtrated from the circumftances of the hiſto. 
ry, and the ebbing and flowing of the tides. 
Philoſoph. tran. 193+ 
opportunity 
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embraced by. 
Nennius, who ſays, Cæſar ad Dole bellum pug- 


e his victory for want of his horſe, which were not yet arrived . Cæſar. Com- 
4 Strabo, 
io. 


conſternation, than they ſent ambaſſadors to implore the clemency ef Cæſar, 
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tidle, that in the night all the gallies which the Romans had hauled aſhore 


winter in Britain. | «70 oF e 0 = 
© The iſland chiefs, who had not yet ſeparated, reſolved to take the advantage of 
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opportunity of ſignifying the cauſe of his arrival. But now that they were van · 
quiſhed in battle, they aſcribed this outrage to the fury of the ungovernable 


multitude; begged pardon for the offence, promiſed to deliver hoſtages, and 


in all chings to obey his commands. 341-31 X 
- -Czfar complained, that after having of their own accord ſent ambaſſadors to 
the continent, with offers of peace and ſubmiſſion, they had nevertheleſs oppoſed- 


his landing in ſuch an hoſtile manner; but, he forgave their indiſcretion, and 


demanded a certain number of hoſtages ; part of whom they immediately deli- 
vered, and promiſed to ſend for the reſt with all convenient diſpatch from the 
remoter provinces. Mean while they diſmiſſed their troops, and their princes 
and lords aſſembling, recommended themſelves and their different ſtates to the 
protection of Cæſar: though this ſubmiſſion ſeems to have been extorted by 
the neceſſity of the occaſion ; for, they afterwards renounced it with the firſt 
opportunity. CHAT a: | | 22 FFC 
$ IV. Their ſeſſion was yet not broke up, when the eighteen ſhips, with the 
Roman cavalry, ſailing from Gaul with a gentle breeze, no ſooner approached the 
Britiſh coaſt, than they were diſperſed by a terrible tempeſt of wind blowing off 
the ſhore, and obliged to return to the port they had left, 
with great difficulty, after having narrowly eſcaped the - horrors of ſhipwreck.. 
This ſtorm, which happened at the full moon, was attended with ſuch — 
ſafety, were filled with water; while of thoſe which rode at anchor, ſome ran 
foul of one another and were deſtroyed, and the reſt were rendered uſeleſs by the 
Joſs of their anchors, cables, maſts and rigging : a miſerable ſpectacle to the army 
on ſhore, who could give them no aſſiſtance; and having no Materials for re- 


| =; bop dam veſſels, ſaw themſelves deprived of the means of returning 
wil 


4 


at which they arrived 


— 


ul, and deſtitute of proviſion on which they could ſubſiſt through the. 


this calamity, by which they ſaw the Romans diſpirited: they conferred with 


each other upon this opportunity which fortune had put in their power; they re- 


pined at the loſs of their liberty; upbraided themſelves with their infamouſly tame 
ſubmiſſion to an handful of enemies, without cavalry, ſubſiſtance, or ſhips to which 
they might retire : they looked their invaders as victims devoted to deſ- 
truction, and determined to facrifice them to the genius of their country. In 
theſe ſentiments, they gradually diſappeared from the Roman camp, and began 


privately to reaſſemble their forces; while Cæſar ſuſpecting their deſign, as the | 


natural conſequence of what had happened, as alſo from their delaying to ſend : 
in the reſt of the hoſtages, —— to make preparations for his own ſafety. He 
ordered all the corn and provi 


the ſtorm, | 


'  $ V. During theſe tranſactions, the ſeventh legion being ſent out as uſual to 
forage, at a time when the peace lately concluded was ſuppoſed to be in full 
force, and the Roman camp was openly frequented by the Britons, the ſenti- | 
nels perceived a greater cloud of duſt than could poſlibly ariſe from the * | 


n in the neighbourhood to be brought into the 

camp, diſpatched a veſſel to the continent for materials to repair the ſnipping; 
and this work his men undertook with ſuch ardour, that in a little · 
whole fleet was rendered fit for ſervice, except twelve ſhips that periſhed in 
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that went forth, and communicated this obhſervation to Cæſar, who i 
ſuſpecting ſome new attempt of the iſlanders, marched out at the head of che | 
cohorts Th were upon duty, after * ordered other bands to take cheir 
ſtation; and the reſt of the army to follow him with the utmoſt expedition: 
when he had advanced a good way from the camp, he found the ſeventh legion 
hard preſſed by the enemy, who concluding they would naturally come to this 
place, as here only the corn was not yet reaped, had formed an ambuſcade in 
the woods, from which they ſuddenly fell upon the Romans, when they were 
diſperſed and unarmed, ſo as to cut off a few, and diſorder the reſt, who could 
hardly reſiſt the attacks of ſuch a furious multitude as ſurrounded” them; for, 
the Britons not only ſhowered their darts and javelins at a diſtance, but likewiſe 
drove among them with their chariots of war, by which they were greatly diſ- 
treſſed. They were, therefore, very ſeaſonably relieved: by their general, at 
whoſe arrival the enemy intermitted in their action. Cæſar judging it im- 
proper to provoke them to a general engagement, kept his ground for ſorne 
time, in order of battle, and then retreated to his camp, in which he was 
confined for ſeveral days ſucceſſively, by tempeſtuous weather. But, this did 
not hinder the Britons from diſpatching meſſengers to all parts of the coun- 
try, with accounts of the ſmall number and dejection of the Romans, 
in conſeque nce of which they aſſembled from Lifſerent quarters to an 
immenſe number of horſe and foot, and. boldly advanced towards Po 
. eile 

$ VI. Cæſar, far from baulking theirs nopatience; e Sans give 
8 battle, when they were quickly routed with great ſlaughter, and all their habi- 
tations, for a conſiderable circuit, ſet on fire and deſtroyed. That ſame day oy 
ſent deputies to ſupplicate the mercy of the Roman commander, who granted 
them peace, on condition that they ſhould ſend to the continent double the num- 
der of the h . at firſt demanded; and now that the autumnal æquinox 
approached, and his ſhips were very unfit for a winter voyage, he forthwith re- 
embarked his army and returned to Gaul. 
- Such was the ſucceſs of the firſt attempt the Romans made un the liberey of 
Britain, which was: defended by the natives with all that fpirit and enthuſiaſm 
which freedom and independency inſpire; and thus ended that celebrated expedition 
of Cæſar, which, tho unattended with any other ſolid advantage than that of 
making him acquainted with the coaſt of che iſland, and the temper of the inha- 
bitants, was extolled at Rome aboy> all the victories he had obtained over the 
| Germans and the Gauls, and his ſucceſs in Britain acknowledged by a ſupplica- 
tion of twenty days. Although this was an extravagant and ridiculous dectee 
of the ſenate, conſidering the little progreſs, he had made in his firſt deſcent, it 
is at leaſt a glorious teſtimony: of the opinion which the Romans, in the meridian 
of all their power and glory, entertained=vith regard to the valdur of our an- 
ceſtors; nevertheleſs, we cannot aſſent to the overweening conjectures of thoſe 
who, from an illiberal partiality to their own country, pretend, that Cæſar was 
actually defeated by the Britons; whereas it appears they were utterly unable to 
cope with him in the field, even when they had an immenſe ſuperiority in point of 
number; that the ſmall advantage they gained over the ſeventh legion was 
the effect of perfidy and ſurprize; and that his ſudden return to the continent in 
ſuch a ſhattered condition, did -not' ſo much denote his apprehenſion of the 
| Vor- I, D iſlanders, 
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THE HISTORY Book I. 
IF had ſuffered 


in the ſtorm. Had he thought tog weak to ſubdue the Britiſh 


by che force of his arms, he would probably have had recourſe to other arts, and 
endeavoured to foment diviſions among the different ſtates in the land; an ex- 

which could hardly have miſcarried, as they they were ill affected to one 
another, and he could eaſily have found emiſſaries who would have gladly follow - 
ed his inſtructions : it muſt be owned, however, that on this occaſion they 
united for their common ſafety, erer t Urn eee, 


with the antient natives of the ifland. 


$ VIE The Britons no ſooner ſaw s delivered from fark bende e 
viſitants, than they ſeemed to forget the ſubmiſſions and promiſes they had made, 
and two only of their ſtates ſent over the ſtipulated hoſtages to Cæſar, who, in all 
appearance, was not much incenſed at their neglect, maſmuch as it furniſhed 
him with a ſpecious pretext for returning to Britain and reducing the whole _ 
under the Roman dominion. Mean while, having put his army into quarters, 

{et out for Italy, but not before he had given ——— 

the damaged ſhips, r — 
e ee ee eee e eee eee 

as well as of in ſhallow water, that they might be —.— 
eaſe and ſafety: 
culated for lying doſe to the beach, and 2 — 
Theſe orders being executed during the winter, under the inſpection of his lieute· 
nants; and maſts, cables, anchors, and rigging, fetched from eee 
the army in Gaul, where he found fix hundred tranſports and twenty eight gal- 
hes ready to put to ſea, and theſe he aſſembled at the port of Itium, uppoſed 
to be Vitſand) at the diſtance of thirty miles from the Britiſi coaſt. 

5 VIII. But, his departure was delayed dy a commotion among the Treriri, 
who were ſaid to have engaged with the Germans, in ſome intrigues again 
2 Te nu T at the head of 
our legions and eight hundred horſe, con in the _—_— 
teceived/the'ſobnailion — and carried off two hundred hofingrs, in 
cluding the ſons and kindred of Indutiomarus, eee e 
and at the head of a great faction. Nor were theſe the only pledges he demand - 
ed for the peaceable behaviour of the Gauls in his abſence : when he returned 
to Itium, he convened the cavalry of Gaul, and all the chiefs, except a very 
few in whoſe attachment he — confide, reſolving they ſhould accompany 
him in his expedition. Among theſe was Dumnorix the Æduan, who either 
dreading the dangers of the ſea, or n to raiſe a rebellion after Cæſar 3 
departure, earneſtly: defired to be excuſed from the voyage, and finding 
— inflexible, withdrew in the night with the Æduan cavalry; but 

„ e eee en . he refuſed to retuxn or ſubmit; 
and fell fighting with great gallantry, and calling aloud, with his lateſt breath, 
that he was «<a free-born Gaul, native of a free nation; and that he would not 
be enſlaved.” 

IX. As for the Æduan cavalry, which had accompanied him in his retreat, 
they returned to Cæſar, who, about the of Augult, lea caving Labjenus 
at Itium with three legions and two thouſand ho in order to be a check upon 
the Gauls, and provide — as expedition, ſet fail at fun-ſer = 
5 Five 


3 
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five legions, and the fame number of —_—— had left behind, his fleet 
confiſting of eight hundred veſſels ; and next day at noon arrived at the place 
of his former deſcent, where he landed without oppoſition. There was not 
one Briton to be ſeen on that part of the coaſt : bur, he afterwards underſtood 
from the priſoners, that the iſlanders appriſed of his intent had aſſembled an ar- 
my, and marched down to the ſea-ſide to oppoſe his diſembarkation, when fee- 
ing the whole channel covered as it were with ſhips, they were truck with con- 
ſternation, and retreated to their lurking- places. e inc 
The army being landed, and the ground marked out for the camp, Cxſar Cz. de Rell. 
3 himfelf with guides, and leaving ten cohorts and three hundred Galli. l. 3. 
orſe, under the command of Q. Atrius, to guard the ſhips which lay at 
anchor in the Downs, he began his march in queſt of the Britons. Hav- 
ing advanced about twelve miles he came in fight of their army encam 
near a river, the paſſage of which they difputed with their cavalry 'and 
riots; but, theſe being repulſed by the Romans, they retreated to a wood, in 


Here ed themſelves as in an impregnable fortreſs; but were ſoon 
— the tenth legion, and betook themſelves to gelt in he utmoſt 1 
confuſion; tho Cæſar would not allow his horſe to purſue therm through an un- 
known country, eſpecially as the day was far advanced, and he had not yet forti- 
fied his camp at the landing- place. In the morning however, he ſent detach- 
ments of cavalry and infantry in purſuit of the fugitives; yet were ſoon re- 
called, in conſequence of a meſſage from Q. Atrius, giving him to underſtand that 
che fleet had received great damage from a furious tempeſt, which had blown 
with ſuch violence, that the anchors could not hold, and a number of ſhips were 
ſhattered and caſt aſhore. He forthwith marched down to the fea-fide, where 
he learned the - particulars of his loſs, and found that forty ſhips were utterly 
deſtroyed : in order to repair the reſt, he called all the carpenters from the le- 
gions, and in a letter to Labienus, defired that all his workmen might be em- 
ployed in building a number of new veſſels. Mean while he ordered-the ſhips 
To be hauled aſhore, and fortified with the ſame trench and rampart that fur- 


rounded his camp. * * | | 

$ X. This ſtupendous work being finiſhed in ten days, with infinite labour, 
he appointed a proper guard or garriſon for it's defence, and put his troops 
again in motion againſt the Britons, whom he found in the ſame place they had 
before occupied, to an incredible number. By this time their common danger 
had induced them to — or at leaſt ſuppreſs their former feuds and animoſi 
ties, and unite their whole ſtrength for the mutual defence of their liberty and 
poſſeſſions. They had convened a general council of all their ſtates and dy- 
nafties, in order to deliberate on the emergency of their affairs, and foreſeeing 
nothing but confuſion and anarchy would prevail in an army compoſed of in- 
5 cars, de chiefs that owned no ſuperior, and knew no ination, they una- 
nimouſly conferred a diftatorial power upon Caffivelaunus, whoſe territories 
{comprehending Hertfordſhire, Bedfordſhire, and Bucks) were divided from 
the maritime ſtates by the river Thames. This prince had been formerly en- 
gaged in continual wars with his neighbours, and acquired ſuch reputation in 
military ſkill, that they now deemed him worthy of being inveſted with the ſove- 
reign command; though this was a oy experiment, which m—_ 

2 f co 
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the reſt}. the tribune Quintus Laberius Durus. 
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could juſtify but their dangerous ſituation. They had no ſooner raiſed him to 
this preheminence, than they reſolved to ſtrengthen his hands with ſuch power 
as ſhould enable him to act up to the importance of his ſtation; and immediate- 
ly armed and aſſembled their vaſſals ſo as to compoſe a very numerous and for- 
midable army, with which Caſſivelaunus took poſſeſſion of the poſt from whence 
the Britons had been lately diſlodged. . . 

8 XI. The firſt act of his imperatorial power was to detach his cavalry and 
chariots to harraſs the Romans on their march; and this ſervice they per- 


formed with great intrepidity, falling upon the enemy's horſe; which however 


obliged them to give way and abſcond among the woods and mountains, 
where, being acquainted with the ground, they rallied, attacked, and cut in pieces 
ſome ling Romans, who were too eager in the purſuit. Not ſatisfied with 
having made this undaunted effort, they after wards ruſhed ſuddenly and unexpect- 
edly from the woods, while the enemy were employed in fortifying their camp, and 
charged the grand ay; with ſuch impetuoſity, that Cæſar was obliged to ſend 

a ſtrong body to ſuſtain them; even then the couragious Britons forced their wax 


through the intervals of the. cohorts, and cutting their paſſage back again, re- 


treated to their thicket, after having killed a number of Romans, and among 


Cæſar's legions, inured as they were to danger, and familiar with death, 
could e their terror, at the headlong and almoſt irreſiſtible 
attacks of the Britons, and the ſtrange novelty in their manner of fighting, 
which gave them a great advantage over heavy- armed infantry, who could not 
pretend to purſue them when they gave way, and durſt not break: their ranks, 
or abandon their ſtandards. | Nor could the Roman cavalry fight them upon 
equal terms; for, they frequently retreated in ſeeming diſorder, to decoy them into 
the purſuit; and when they were at too great adiftance from the legions, to be pro- 
perly ſuſtained, they leaped from their chariots, and aſſailed them on foot: thus 
the danger was the ſame to the cavalry, whether they retreated or purſued, Beſides, 
our iſlanders never engaged in great numbers, but fought in ſmall bodies, diſ- 
poſed in diſtinct ſtations, with large intervals between them, that they might 
ſupport one another cccaſionally, and thoſe that were fatigued might be relieved 
with freſh reinforcements. F | 
On the day after this obſtinate action, they ſhewed themſelves at a diſtance 
upon the hills, without manifeſting their former W. e and alacrity in 
provoking the Romans to battle; but, at noon, when Cæſar detached three le- 
gions, with all the cavalry, to forage under the command of C. Trebonius; 
they ſuddenly poured upon the foragers from all quarters, and even charged the 
legions as they ſtood in order of battle: but, they were immediately repulſed 
with great loſs. They were no ſooner put in diſorder than the horſe fell in 


upon them with ſuch precipitation, as left them no time to rally, form, or avail 


themſelves of their chariots ; ſo that they were entirely routed with great ſlaugh- 
ter. The auxiliaries who had joined them from different corners of the iland, 
being diſpirited by ſuch a ſeries of defeats, took the firſt opportunity of return.- 
ing to their own dictricts; and after this period, the Britons never hazarded a 
pitched battle with the army of Cæſar. 8 3 

XII. This politic commander, apprized of the retreat of the auxiliaries, re- 
ſolved to penetrate, into the confines of Caſſivellaunus, by crofling 8 


- 
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Thames at Coway near the Oatlands, where alone it was ſaid to be fordable by 
infantry. When he arrived at this place, he found a great body of the Britons. 
poſted on the oppoſite bank, which they had fortified with ſharpened paliſadoes: 
they had likewiſe driven ſtakes of the ſame kind in the channel of the river, fo 
as not to appear above the ſurface ; a circumſtance of which Cæſar was inform- 
ed by the priſoners and deſerters. | 4 1 
Notwithſtanding theſe obſtructions, he ordered his horſe to ford the river, and 

the foot to follow without loſs of time. They plunged into the ſtream, and 

proceeded with ſuch celerity, even when up to their chins in water, that 
the enemy being ſtruck with conſternation, could not ſuſtain the firſt ſhock, 
but abandoning their works, conſulted their ſafety in a precipitate retreat. 
Caſſivellaunus having by this time reſigned all hope of ſucceſs in regular en- 
ments, diſmiſſed the greateſt part of his troops, retaining about four-thou- 
and charioteers, with whom he watched the motions of the Romans, and bei 
perfectly well acquainted with the country through which they marched, at 

them occaſionaly, when diſperſed in foraging, or intangled in woods and narrow 

paſſes, to the great danger of the cavalry, who durſt not venture to reconnoitre the 

road, or make excurſions to any diſtance from the legions. 75 

$ XIII. While Cæſar laid waſte the country with fire and ſword, he received 
an embaſly from the Trinobantes, a powerful people, inhabiting Middleſex and 

Eſſex, who promiſed to yield him obedience and ſubmiſſion, and requeſted that 
he would ſend their own prince Mandubratius to aſſume the regal authority 
among them, and protect him from the malice of Caſſivellaunus, who had killed 
his father Imanuentius. The young prince had eſcaped his parent's fate by fly- 
ing into Gaul, and craving the protection of Cæſar, who now reſtored him to 
* * after having obliged them to deliver forty hoſtages, and provide corn 
or the army. | Ait | 
Their example was immediately followed by ſeveral other ſtates of the Bel- 
gic Britons, who ſeeing the Trinobantes protected from all military outrage, ſur- 
rendered to the conqueror, and gave him to underſtand that he was but at a little 
diſtance from the chief town of Caſſivellaunus, ſituated among woods and moraſſes, 
in which a great number of men and cattle was aſſembled. Thither he marched 

without further delay, and tho? he found the place ſtrongly fortified, both by art 

and nature, reſolved to aſſault it in two different quarters; but, the beſieged 
being unable to ſtand the attack, betook themſelves to flight from another part 
of the town, tho* numbers of them periſhed by the ſword, and the booty fell 
into the hands of the Romans. | 

$ XIV. Caſſivelaunus thus hampered and diſtreſſed, ſent orders to Cingeto- 
rix, Carnelius, Taximagulus, and Segonax, princes whoſe territories lay in 

Kent, Wilts, and Hampſhire, to aſſemble all their forces privately, and ſur- 

prize the naval camp of the Romans, while Cæſar was at too great a diſtance 

to ſuccour the troops he had left on the ſea- ſide. But this enterprize did not 
ſucceed according to his expectation, for, when they approached the camp, the 
enemy made a vigorous fally, in which they killed a great number of the Bri- 


Ancalites, Bebraci, and Caf, inhabiting Surry, H ertfordſhire. 
tons, 


r eee on 


* Theſe were the Ceni-mayni, Segontiact, FPampſhire, Berks, Oxfordſhice, Bucks, and 


Cæſar de Bel- 
lo Gallico, 


I. 5. 

Strabo, I. 4. 
Dio. I. 39. 
Bueton. in vit. 


Cæſ. 


| tons, and took Ci 


at hand to watch, and 
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ix priſoner, The bad ſucceſs of this attempt made a 
deep impreſſion upon the mind of Caſſtvelaunus, who ſeeing his dominions ra- 
vaged, his allies deſerting his cauſe, and his troops al unable to cope 
with fuch a powerful enemy, by whom he had been fo defeated, he began 
to think, in good earneſt, of ſubmitting to the conqueror, to whom he com- 
municated propoſals of peace by means of Comius the A ian. e e 
Cæſar, being reſ to paſs the winter on the continent, that he might be 

$ the ſudden commotions of Gaul; and the ſum- 
mer being already almoſt elapſed, condeſcended to give peace to this Britiſh 
. after having exacted a number of impoſed a certain annual tri- 
ute to be paid by Britain to the Roman , and laid ſtrong injunctions on 
Caſſivelaunus, to live in and friendſhip with Mandubratius and the Tri- 
nobantes. Peace being thus re-eſtabliſhed, he marched back with his hoſtages 
and a great number of priſoners to the ſea-fide, where he ordered his ſhips to 
be launched; and his army being put on board at two different embarkations, 
landed ſafely on the continent a few days before the autumnal zquinox. | 
$ XV. As he left no garriſon and made no ſettlement in Britain, in all pro- 
bability the nations never paid the tribute ſtipulated in the pacification with 
Caſſivelaunus; or at leaſt it may be ſuppoſed, that article was rejected by all 
the” inhabitants, except the Belgic colonies, whoſe chief ce being on 
trade, they durſt not refuſe to pay the impoſition, leſt their merchandize ſhould 
be ſeized by the Romans; ſo that it ſeems to have been rather a duty on com- 
modities, than a tribute, e 
by any treaty with Caſſivelaunus, whoſe ſovereignty many ſtates no longer ac- 
— 2 Cæſar therefore reaped no other fruit from this conqueſt, than 
the glory of having carried the Roman arms beyond the ocean, into a country 
which was conſidered as an unknown land, divided in a manner from the whole 
world; unleſs we reckon, among the advantages accruing from this enterprize, 
a corſlet of Britiſh pearls, which he dedicated as an offering in the te of Ves 
nus Genetrix, the — author of his family, and a long train of captives, 
whom he employed about the ſcenes and tapeſtry of the theatre, on which 
his Britiſh atchievements were repreſented * Whether or not the Britons 5 


a> he the ours e e e 


1 Otherwiſe called Lugotorix, 
river's bank, from Lug, liquor or water, Oto, 
a bank, and Rix, a prince or general. Baxter. 


Gloſſ. antiq. | 

By a letter from Cicero to Atticus, 1 
that Czeſar landed in Gaul on the 26th of Sep- 
tember; ſo that, after having refitted his ſhi 
and fortified his naval camp in Britain, he cou 


not have above twenty days left for his expedi- 


tion againſt Caffivelaunus, whoſe territories 


were bounded by the Thames, at the diſtance 


of eighty miles from the ſea, where the Ro- 
mans landed, Cæſar ſeems to have marched 
by Lenham, Maidſtone, Keſtonheath, and 
Woodcoate, 


to Oatlands, and Coway-ſtakes, 


prince of the 


oceeded through the weſtern parts of M ddle- 
ex to Verolam, or St. Albans, near which Caſ- 
ſivelaunus ſubmitted. - | 
* The Britiſh ſlaves were alſo employed in 
carrying the emperor's ſedan, as appears by an 
old on in the gardens of cardinal Car- 
0. | 
That the Romans did not look upon Cæſar's 
enterprize as an abſolute conqueſt of Britain, 
we learn from authors of the beſt authority. Ta- 
citus ſays he did not conquer Britain, but only 
ſhewed it to the Romans. — Horace in the time 
of Auguſtus calls them Invictos Romano marie; 


and Lucan, wm 
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Rual in fulfilling their engagements with Cæſar, cannot be determined from 
iſtory ; but probably the maritime ſettlements were regular in their payment of 
the tribute, which for that reaſon we may fappoſe to have been eaſily raiſed: 
for after the death of Julius Cæſar, the Britons lived in great tranquility, with 
out feeling the rod of arbitrary power, or the oppreſſive impoſitions of avaxici- 
ous proconſuls, during the :cigns of Auguſtus and his ſucceſſor. Not but that 
the former, in the ſixth year of his imperial dignity, when he croſſed the Alps 
to regulate the tribute impoſed upon the ſeveral nations of Gaul, formed the de- 
fign of an expedition into Britain, with a view of ſubjecting the natives to the 
fame regulations: but, the chiefs of the iſtand being informed of his intent, found 
means to divert the ſtorm, by ſending a ſolemn embaſſ to ſue for peace, and 
preſent oblations to the capitol. The emperor having revolved the expence af 
ſuch an enterprize, judged it impolitic to exhauſt ſo much treaſure in the conqueſt 
of a remote people, who could never be in a capacity to attack the Romans in 
their own territories ; efpecially as they already received greater ſums from the 
duties laid upon Britiſh merchandize, than they could expect from a general 


tribute, after deducting the expence of troops and garriſons, which would in that 


Caſe become 


$ XVI. In conſequence of theſe pacific maxims, the Britons lived in harmo- Strabo, I. 2; 


ay with the Romans, and in the reign of Tiberius, when the fleet of Germa- 
nicus was. diſperſed in the German ocean, after his victory over Arminius, and 
a number of his ſhips were wrecked on the coaſts of Britain, or forced to take 
thelter in the creeks and harbours of this iſland ; the reguli or Chiefs aſſiſted, and 
relieved the diſtreſſed Romans with the utmoſt hoſpitality, and ſent them back 
in ſafety to their general. Theſe friendly diſpoſitions were improved by a fre- 


quent intercourſe between Britain and Rome, to which the Britiſh noblemen of- 
ten reſorted, and fome of theſe for the benefit of education. The Roman mer> 
chants refiding in Britain, with the publicans and collectors of the ve 


venue, ſoon grew familiariſed to the temper, genius, and cuſtoms of the inha- 
biranrs, and enjoyed all the opportunities they could deſire of making them- 
ſelves i with the nature and ſituation of the country, as well as with 
the ſtrength, intereſts, diſſentions, and political views of the different tribes that 
poſſeſſed the iſtand. Thus the Romans became inſenſibly maſters of Britain in 

ion, and began to wonder that a country fo well known, had not yet 


| been reduced into a province: the intereſts of the ſtate gave way to the proſ- 


pects of ambition; and though they already enjoyed all the ſolid and truly de- 
ſirable advan of a conqueſt, in the voluntary and pacific ſubmiſſion of 


the natrves, the epithet of Britannicus had irreſiſtible charms in the eyes of a 


weak, vain, arrogant, and worthleſs emperor, ſuch as Caius Caligula, who, 
in the extravagance of a freak, reſolved to invade Britain, and reftore a prince of 
that iſland called Adminius, who had been expelled by his own father, and 


fled for refuge to Rome. That the reader may the more diſtinctly under- An. Ch. 16 


ſtand this tranſaction, it will be neceſſary to explain the particulars of this ex- 
pulſion. Cunobelin, the ſucceſſor of Caffivelaunus, who lived in good corre- 


to Julius Caſar, ſeruples not to affirm, that he whom he went with ſuch mi hty preparations. 
turned tail, in a (right, to the Britons, in queſt of Territa quæſitis oſtendit 4 — 0 
4 | N ſpondence 
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Sueton. 
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ce with the Romans, and paid the tribute punctually, in pieces of coin 


. truck for that purpoſe, and inſcribed with the word Taſcia, extended his do- 


minion over the Dobuni, inhabiting Glouceſterſhire and Oxfordſhire, and the 
Trinovantes, whoſe capital was, ing to Ptolemy, called Camelodunum; 


beſides theſe he conquered ſeveral other tribes, and acquired ſuch acceſſion of 


territory, as rendered him the moſt powerful prince in the iſland. He had 
many ſons, three of whom are mentioned by the Roman hiſtorians, under the 


names of Adminius, Caratacus, and Togodumnus; and the firſt of theſe be- 


ing appointed to preſide over the Trinovantes, even in the life-time of Cuno- 
belin, misbehaved in ſuch a manner, in the adminiſtration of his province, 
that he was depoſed, and exiled by his own father, from whoſe ſeverity he ap- 


| pealed to Caligula, and perſuaded that vain-glorious emperor to undertake the 


entire conqueſt of Britain. 18 85 

S XVII. For this purpoſe he aſſembled an army of two hundred thouſand 
fighting men, and marching into Germany againſt ſome of the ſtates of that 
country, which he propoſed to ſubdue before he ſhould embark. for Britain, he 


repaſſed the Rhine without having ſeen the face of an enemy: then he plunder- 


ed Gaul, and directed his march to the ſea-ſide, where he ordered his forces to 
be drawn up in order of battle. While they ſtood in this poſture, he took the 
air upon the ſea in a galley, and at his landing ordered a charge to be ſounded, 
and the ſignal to be made for engaging; but, no enemy appearing, he com- 
manded the ſoldiers to gather cockle-ſhells, which were ſent with great folem- 


nity to Rome, as the ſpoils-of the ocean, and ſerved: to adorn the ridiculous 


triumph which a ſervile ſenate decreed . | | 
Perhaps the ardour with which this cowardly _— at firſt formed the re- 
ſolution of conquering Britain, was effectually cooled by the account he heard 


' of the preparations which the iſlanders had made for his reception: certain it is, 


the puſilanimous conduct he manifeſted on this occaſion when at the head of 
ſuch an immenſe army, brought the Roman power into contempt with the war- 
like Britons; and this begat a careleſs ſecurity, in the midſt of which they were 


ſurpriſed and enſlaved by Claudius, after they had preſerved their liberty above 


ninety years, during the reigns of the firſt four emperors. In this period, how- 
ever, they did not enjoy that tranquility which they might have derived from 
the forbearance of the Romans; on the contrary it afforded leiſure and oppor- 
tunity to the different ſtates and chieftains to renew their former bickerings, and 
enabled the more powerful potentates to ſubdue the petty ſovereignties that lay 
contiguous to their/dominions. FOB © 10 25 53 | 

 {$ XVIII, We have already obſerved that the Cattivellauni, a warlike clan of 
the antient inhabitants, had greatly extended their ſway over the Belgic Britons, 
who were perhaps enervated by their correſpondence with the nations of the 
continent; particularly with the Romans, who bought up their commodities, 
and contributed more than all the reſt of the world to the ſupport of their trade, 


1 Bgfides this extravagant and deſpicable pa- by the people of the country corrupted into 
rade, his army was employed in nothing while Tour ordans, or Tour d'ordre, and Charlemagne 
he tarried on the coaſt, except in building a repaired the building, which ſtill remains a no- 
watch tower or 1 — as a beacon for ble monument of Roman antiquity, Bucker 


ips at ſea; it's firſt name Turris ardens was de Belg, l. 4. 
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which they found too comfortable and advantageous-to be riſqued in favour of 
- Theſe inteſtine diviſions rendered Britain an eaſy conqueſt to ſuch a powerful 
people as the Romans, who had long ago converted Gaul into a province, and 
thereby facilitated the expedition into this iſland, which nevertheleſs might have 
been poſtponed to a ſucceeding: reign, conſidering” the indolence and phlegmatic 
difpoſition of Claudius, had not he been rouſed and ſtimulated by the exhorta- 
tions and importunities of a Britiſh fugitive,” of the name of” Beric, a chieftain 
among the Dobuni of Dorſetſhire, This prince had been vanquiſhed and expelled 
by Cararacus and Togodumnus, who now ruled the Cattevellauni, as ſucceſſors 
of their deceaſed father Cunobelin. + + 139 ped 0D QUAL vin! 
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$ I. Claudius ſends A. Plautius with an army into Britain, where be lands unex- 
pettedly. § II. He pur ſues the Britons, paſſes the river T hames, and defeats Cara- 
- tacus and bis brother Togodumnus, in three ſucceſſrve battles. & III. Claudius ar- 
rives in Britain; takes Camulodunum, reduces-many-petty ſtates to his obedjence ;, 
is three times proclaimed Imperator by bis army, and returns io Rome. & IV. Veſ- 
- puſian ſignalizes himſelf in'the conqueſt of divers Britiſh nations. I V. Plaulius, 
as proconſul, ſubdues' the Dobuni, and other warlite ſtates. & VI. He is ſucceeded 
in command by P. Oſtorius Scapula, who ſettles a colony at Camulodunum; be de- 
feats the Iceni, and quells à commotion among the Brigantes. & VII. Marches 
againſt Caratacus, who is defeated, betrayed, and ſent captive to Rome. { VIII. 

- His addreſs to the emperor. - & IX. Oſtorius dies, and is fucceeded by Aulus Didi- 
us. & X. Venutius, prince of the Liccii or Vigantes, matries Cartiſmandua, and 
'breaks-with the Romans. $ XI. Suetonius Paulus tales the command in Bri- 
tain, "conquers the iſle of Angleſey, and exterminates the Druids. & XII. He is 
recalled from thence by à general revolt f the Britons, who deſtroy the colony, 
under the direttion of Bonduica. $ XIII. The Britons are totally defeated. & XIV. 
Suetonius is recalled by Nero, and Petronius Turpilianus appointed bis ſucteſſor ; 
under whom ibe ſoldiers become intolerably licentious. & XV. Vitellius beftows the 
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Chief command in Britain upon Vectius Bolanus.—Veſpaſian appoints Petilius Cere- 


Alis to that office, in which be is ſucceeded by Frontiuus. & XVI. At length it is 
\ conferred upon Agricola, who ſubdues the Ordovices,' reduces the iſie of Angleſey, 
and finiſhes the conqueſt of South Britain. $X VII. He poliſhes the Britons, by 
> the elegance of his manners, bis affability and generofity. & XVIII. He ad- 
vances into North Britain and fortiſies tbe iſt hmas betwern the rivers Forth 
and Clyde, & XIX. He marches againſt the Caledonians, who ſurprize one of 
Vis legions.” & XX. Galgacus is defeated at the Grampian bills." & XXI. The 
; —_— fleet ſails round the whole iſland of Great Britain. Agricola is re- 
called. | . an tte 221 


§1. 7 AUDIUS, thus daily inſtigated by the remonſtrances of the Britiſh 

exile, reinforced by his favourites, who flattered him with the proſpects 
of laurels and triumphs, reſolved to ſend over an army under the command of A. 
Plautius, a perſon of ſenatorial dignity, and of great experience and military ſkill. 
Vox. J. | ata 1 This 
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This officer was accordingly provided, with troops, and inſtructions, and ſet out 
on this important 8 when he arrived at the ſea- ſide, his folders 
refuled to embark. for. an-iſland; which they conſidered as another diſtin world; 
and this refuſal, which ſeemed at firſt ſo. unpremiling, contributed in the event 
to the ſucceſs of the enterprize : tor, the Britons being informed of the mutiny, 
intermitted. in the meaſures they were taking to defend the coaſt, and afterwards, 


when the army wih ſubmitted of their, own. accord to the orders of their 


general, they made a deſcent on the iſland without oppoſitionnn 
Caratacus and ee 1 Beric at the court 
of Rome, had ſent thither ambaſſadors to juflify their conduct, and deſire that 
fugitive might be ſent back, in order to be puniſhed for his perſidy and rebellion: 
but, he had anticipated their reſentinent, and fo artfully ingratiated himſelf with 
the emperor, that Claudius treated the deputies with inſolence and diſdain, 
refuſed to deliver the Dobunian, and in his turn, Aemanded the arrears of the 
tribute impoſed by Julius Cæſar, which the Cattivellaunians had neglected to 
pay. This arrogant behaviour towards the ambaſladors, incenſed Caratacus 


and his brother to ſuch à degree, that they not only rejected his propoſal about 


Ba xt. Gloſſ. 
_ 


with great fury; and 


Dio. I. 60. 


penalties, to break of all eorreſpondence with the Romans. 


the tribute, but likewiſe ordered their ſubjects, on pain of i ing the ſevereſt 


| Main 3 13% 

In conſequence. of ſuch\an open rupture, they naturally expected an invaſion, 
and made preparations aecordi which were now fruſtrated by their confi- 
dence in the pes. Kal the Roman army, Which was. remarkably obſtinate and 
audacious for, truſting to this obſtruction, which they deemed infurmountable, 
the two Britiſh, kings had withdrawa-their forces into the interior parts of their 
dominions, leaving the coaſt open and defenceleſs. '\. . = 

$I, Plautius, having landed in Kent, advanced by the ſame route which Cæſar 
had formerly taken, until he reached the Thames, which he. paſſed at Walling- 
ford; and in Oxford hire: engaged both the brothers, whom; he. defeated: in two 
pitched bartles. Theſe victories were attended with the ſubmiſſion of the Dobu- 
ni, among whom having left a garriſon, at Aldcheſter, he marched in purſuit 


of the Britons, ho had retired behind the river Thames, which they deemed 


impaſſable. A party of, Germans, however, ſwam acroſs in their armour, and 


cheſe were followed by a detachment of Romans, under the command of Fl. Veſ- 


obliged them to retreat, after, having killed a great number 
of their horſe and charioteers. Far from being diſpirited by this check, they 
next day charged the Romans with ſuch intrepidity, that victory continued for 
a2 long time doubtful, and was at laſt wreſted from the Britons by the bravery of 
G. Sidius Geta, who, for his extraordinary proweſs on this occaſion, was com- 
plimented by the ſenate with the honours of a petty triumph, although he was 
an inferior officer. Caratacus, after this unſucceſsful effort, retreated along the 
river Thames, as it runs towards the ocean, and croſſed at a ular place, 
where it had overflowed its banks, and left behind a quantity of ating water. 
Here the Germans ſwam over as before, and Plautius paſſing with his legions. 
at a bridge in the neighbourhood, a battle enſued, in which Togodumnus was 
lain, and the Britons routed with great ſlaughter / 

This event is ſuppaſed to have happened is there fordable, and at no other place between 
rear the place nom called the iſle of Dogs, al- that and the ea. 


paſtan, eme ern and his brother Sabinus, who fell upon the Britons 
0 


moſl oppoſite to Greenwich, becauſe the river | | ; wn 
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5 JIE. Plautius, having obtained four ſueceſſive victories over the enemy, 
thought i it was now high time to give the emperor notice of his proceedings, 
according to the inſtructions he had received, that he might have the honour 
of putting an end to the war in perſon. Claudius immediately embarked at 
Oſtium in the latter end of July, for Marſeilles, from whence he travelled by 
land to Boulogne, then known by the name of Geſſoriacum, where he took ſhip 
ing for the Britiſh. coaſt, with a very conſiderable reinforcement, and- landed 
ſafely at the Portus Rutupinus, now called Sandwich. 
The ſoldiers were no ſooner diſembarked, than he proceeded to the has of 
the Thames, on which Plautius was encamped, and the armies! being Joined, 
croſſed the river in the face of the Britons, who bravely diſputed their paſſage. 
From hence the emperor advanced into the country. of the Trinobaates, and 
took the capital Camulodunum, now called Malden in Eſſex, - 
The fame of thele exploits, and the terror of ſuch a numerous army, brought 
nations every day to his camp with offers of ſubmiſſion, eſpecially from the Bel- 
gic Britons of that neghbourhogd : but, nene of the antient natives would give 
up — ena though the Iceni courted his friendſhip and were conſidered as 
allies: while Caratacus, at the head of the Caſſivellauni, ſtill kept the field, in 
hope of ſeeing the Romans-retire at the approach of winter. 
Claudius, having diſarmed thoſe that ſubmitted, and reduced i Peſt ſtates al. 
to his obedience by force of arms, hr gh —— Imperator by '- - - 
the ſaldiers, and the vanquiſhed were ſo touched with his ene en in fe in leaying 
them to enjoy their poſſeſſions, that they erected temples to him, and ranked him 
among their deities. Thus fatiated with glory and ſucceſs, he left Plautius to 
finiſh the campaign, after he had ſtayed. fifteen days in Britain, and at his re- guet. Claud. 
turn to Rome was honoured with a, triumph ang the ſurname. of Britannicus: Dio. Cafl. 
circumſtgnees that clearly demonſtrate. che imporianer af ob: ee 3 55. 
Be Romen: dominion? 2 5181 en 
IV. Plautius, in the character of proconſul or governor of Britain, proceeded | 1 
in the eonqueſt of thoſe ſtates who ſtill refuſed to ſubmit , kad — —— he himſelf 
carried on his operations chiefly againſt the inland, warlike, and original iſlanders, 
who lived among woods and mountains, Fl. Veſpaſian his ſecond or aſſeſſor 
was employed to reduce the maritime places occupied by the colonies of the Bel - 
gæ, who had ſettled the whole coaſt from the promontory of Kent to the lands- 
end. The ſucceſs of this expedition was ſuch as might have been. expected from 
the fortune, valour, and capacity of ſuch an experienced Hie defeated 
them in thirty battles, made himſelf maſter of wy iſle of Wight, and, ſubdued 
Hampſhire, Wiltſhire, and Somerſetſhire ; to the extremity of Cornwal; and, in 
the courſe. of this neden. uot the Belge 2nd Pita, rap 0 the 3 


the iſlands of geen tually declared to be rs 
were en this erg ed 70 ne empire, = that . wh bye re 1778 to N of * 
 yncertain ; Þut the event is particularly celebta having been' Tt by the gallantry of his ſon 
ted in an inſcription dedicated to the honour of Titus, when he was ſurrounded” by the enemy 
bar: — — Romana, p. 21. \ in Dune it e 2 fa or een wal 
9 E oman ampments to be as 1itu*, Who was orn in the year 41 
ſeen in a e of Wi s, Dorſet, and could not S the age flac or Agb, 425 
Somerſetſhire, ſeem to be monuments of Veſpa- the period fixed for this noble ay of =_y pi- 
VI go; ard ſome of them are ac, ery; Carte, p. 103 | 
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1 HE HISTO Rx Bock 1. 
moſt powerful Britiſn nations, who had adopted the manners of the old Britons, 
and lived among the woods and marſhes of Wilts, Dorſetſhire, and the Mendip- 
hills; where their youth were inured to hardſhip, in feeding, tending, and dri- 
ving their cattle among the downs and foreſts: an honourable ſociety of 
herdſmen diſtinguiſhed by the name of Ceangi or Drovers. Theſe and ma- 
ny other ſtates were entirely reduced by the courage and ſagacity of Veſpaſian, 
who, at his return to Rome, was honoured with the conſulate and a triumph. : - 

§ V. As for Plautius he had to deal with? Caratacus, who was a prince of 
uncommon talents. He was endowed with the moſt undaunted courage, and the 
moſt invincible fortitude ;' he was fraught with experience, which had-ripened his 
judgment; patient in adverſity; cool,” penetrating, and fruitful: of expedients. 
Finding it impracticable to withſtand the arms and military diſcipline of the Ro- 
mans in battle, he reſolved to hazard nothing but ſkirmiſhes, and theſe only 
when he had a manifeſt advantage of e or a great ſuperiority in number; 
thus he ſtill hovered about the ſkirts of the Roman army, which he occaſionally 
harraſſed with great ſucceſs; and his parties when” overmatched retreated to 
mountains, fens, and faſtneſſes unknown and inacceſſible to the enemy. Never- 
theleſs, Plautius, by his vigilance; activity, and conduct, ſubdued the Dobuni, 
Ancalites, and Trinobantes, of Slopceſterſnire; Oxfordſhire, Middleſex, and 
Eſſex; and, when he returned to Rome, enjoyed che honours of an ovation. 
8 VI. After e the war was probably managed by the legates of 
the legions, for the ſpate of two years that intervened between the return of 
Plautius, and the arrival of P. Oſtorius Scapula, an active and experienced ge- 
neral, who was ſent over to the government of Britain, and found the affairs 
of his province in great confuſion. Though the ſeaſon for action was already 


almoſt elapſed, yet, as the troops of Carataeus made continual incurſions into 
© the Roman province, in hope 10pe that the new governor would not expoſe himſelf 


in a ſtrange country to the inconyeniencies of a winter campaign, 'he'' forthwith 
aſſembled his troops,” and taking the field againſt them, defeated all thoſe that 
hazarded an encounter. Then, with a view to defend the province from the 
continual inſults to which it was expoſed from ſuch reſtleſs neighbours, he re- 
ſolved to confine and reſtrain them by a chain of forts to be raiſed along the 
river Anton or Nen, in Northamptonſhire,” and on the banks of the Severne ; 
but, before he began to execute this reſolution, he eſtabliſhed: a Roman colony 
at Camulodunum or Malden; and London being ſettled much about the ſame 
time, the country between the Thames and the ſea was reduced into a pro- 
vince, under the name of Britannia prima. | AI E904 1060 "(997615 5 | 
The tceni, inhabiting Norfolk, Suffolk, and Cambridgeſhire, a powerful 
people, who had” hitherto lived in amity with the Romans, were the firſt to 
oppoſe the deſign of the proconſul. They engaged in a confederacy with 


ſome of the neighbouring ſtates, and joining their forces, took poſſeſſion of an 


advantageous poſt, which they fortified with looſe flints for annoying the feet 
ef the Roman cavalry :. notwithſtanding this precaution, they were 7124. 
by Oftorius, and their intrenchments forced, after they had made a deſperate 

reſiſtance. After this victory he took meaſures for ſecuring the province from any 


„ His Britih name was Capadoc or Garatog, perbaps from Gears, wiſez and Tg. a gener 
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future incurſiofis of thoſe nations; and, in order to defend the Roman conqueſts 
on the ſide of the Severne, he allowed Cogidunus, king of the Dobuni, poſſeſ- 

the counties of Glouceſter and Oxford, to keep his principality, and even 
inveſted him with authority over ſome other Belgic colonies : a politic expedi- 
ent, which ſucceeded to his wiſh, by fomenting the diſſentions among the Bri- 


tons, and attaching a powerful prince to the Roman intereſt, which he never 


abandoned in the ſequel. ._ 

Oſtorius, having made theſe prudent diſpoſitions, marched into the country 
of the Canges, or Shropſhire, which he ravaged with fire and ſword, and pe- 
netrated almoſt to the ſea-coaſt of Denbyſhire, when he was recalled by the 
revolt of the Brigantes in Yorkſhire, whither he marched with great expedi- 
tion ; and having quelled the diſturbance, puniſhed the ringleaders of the in- 
ſurrection with death *. | | 
Theſe examples of ſeverity had no effect upon the Silures, inhabiting Here- 
fordſhire and great part of South Wales, the moſt powerful nation in the 
iſland, commanded by their king Caratacus, reckoned the moſt martial prince 
that Britain had ever produced. He retired to the Severne with the remains 
of his own forces, which he had ſo long employed unſucceſsfully againſt the 
invaders of his country ; and found no great difficulty in perſuading the in- 
habitants to try their fortune in the ſame intereſting quarrel. 


$ VII. Oftorius being appriſed of their ſtrength, thought proper to employ 
ut 


his legions in this expedition ; and immediately began his march throug 
Shropſhire, in order to attack them at once, and terminate the war by one de 
ciſive blow. Caratacus, unwilling to bring the war into the country of the 
Silures, paſſed the river Teme, that divides Herefordſhire from Shropfhire ; 
and being reinforced by a body of the Ordovices from different parts of Wales, 
took poſſeſſion of a very advantageous poſt, upon an inacceſſible mountain, 
waſhed by a deep and rapid ſtream . 

When he ſaw the enemy approaching, he drew up his army, compoſed of 
different tribes, commanded by their own reſpective chieftains, and going in per- 
ſon from rank to rank, exhorted them to exert their utmoſt courage and reſo- 
lution, inaſmuch as their liberty and happineſs depended upon the fortune of the 
day. To theſe remonſtrances they replied with joyous ſhouts and acclama- 
tions; which did not fail to ſtartle Oſtorius, who began to think that the 
nature of their ſituation, the river that ran in their front, and their eagerneſs 
and alacrity to engage, were obſtacles not to be ſurmounted. Encouraged, 
however, by the ardour of his troops, who called aloud that nothing was im- 
poſſible to Roman courage, he gave the ſignal for the attack, in conſequence 
of which they ſprung forward with the utmoſt intrepidity. The river was ſoon 


This inſurrection was not quelled before + In all probability the Colun or Clun that 
Oftorius had routed the Brigantes in the field. falls into the Teme, hard by a very ſteep hill, 
There is a Roman encampment ſtill viſible on a called at this day Caer-Caradoc, on the top of 
moor between Lattleborongh and Doncaſter, which are the remains of a camp ſurrounded 
near Hatfield foreſt, from which the troops of with ſtone ramparts, though now covered with 
the Brigantes fallied upon the Romans, and a earth. The Roman Tumuli are ftill viſtble on 
battle enſued on the ſpot, where now ſtands the the Shropſhire fide of the Teme, and the Britiſh 
town of Oftorfield, fo denominated from the camp is on the Herefordſhire fide of that river. 
general who obtained de victory. Phil. Tranſ. Camden's Shropſhire, 
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being compoſe 


grant an aſylum to the vanquiſhed king. 
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Re but, in approaching the Britiſh camp, they received a ſhower of jave- 
ins and other miſſiles, which brought a number of the Romans to the ground. 
N COIN this terrible diſtharge, they advanced to the rampart,” which 
of looſe ſtones, was eaſily demoliſhed in ſeveral places: as 
ſoon as they had an opportunity of uſing. their fwords, ſuch carnage enſued, 
that the Britons were totally routed ; and their defeat was the more ſeverely 
telr, as the wife, daughters, and brothers of Caratacus fell into the hands of the 
conqueror. This victory was followed, in a few days, with an advantage which 
Oſtorius could not foreſee :* Caratacus himſelf, who had fled for refuge to 
Cartiſmandua, queen of the Brigantes, was delivered into his hands by that 
princeſs, becauſe ſhe dreaded the reſentment of the victor, in cafe ſhe ſhould 
Thus was the gallant Caratacus treacherouſly ſurrendered to the Roman ge- 
neral, after he had commanded the confederate Britons for nine years ſuc- 
ceſſively, during which he had made ſuch incredible ef,orts to maintain the 
liberty of his country, againſt officers and armies inured to conqueſt, that his 
renown had long ago reached the city of Rome, where his name was equally 
dreaded and revered. 0 = e wy | 
$ VIII. Claudius was no ſooner informed of his being taken, than he ordered 


him to be conducted to his court, in order to exhibit him as a ſpectacle to the 


Roman people. Accordingly, on the day appointed for that purpoſe, the empe- 
ror aſcended his throne in public, and commanded the captives to be brought 
into his preſence. Firſt appeared the vaſſals of the Britiſh king, with the trap- 
pings and ſpoils of the war; theſe were followed by his wife, brothers, and — - 
ter, imploring mercy with the moſt piteous and abject lamentations ; laſt of all 
came Caratacus, with a dignified aſpect, betraying neither fear nor perplexity in 
Eis countenance ; but, approaching the tribunal, i fixed his eyes on Claudius, 
and is ſaid to have ſpoke to this effect. Had my moderation been equal to 
my birth and fortune, I had arrived in this city, not a captive, but an ally; 


nor wouldſt thou have diſdained the alliance of a prince, like me, deſcended 


< from illuſtrious progenitors, and veſted with the ſupreme authority over many 
<© warlike nations. My preſent fate redounds as much to thy honour as to my 


"<< own diſgrace. I was in poſſeſſion of vaſſals, horſes, arms, and wealth: what 


«© wonder then that I was unwilling to loſe them? for tho” you are ambitious of 
% univerſal ſway, it does not follow that all men ought tamely to ſubmit to your 
<< dominion. Had I ſurrendered myſelf in the beginning of the conteſt, nei- 
„ther my misfortune, nor thy glory, would have attracted the attention of the 
<< world, and my fate would have been buried in oblivion. But, if thou wilt ſpare 
« my life, I ſhall be an eternal monument of thy clemency.”* The emperor was 
affected with this addreſs of the Britiſh hero, whom he pardoned on the ſpot ; 


and ordering the 5 ng to be unchained, the firft uſe they made of their liberty 
was to go and E rate themſelyes before the empreſs Agrippina, who ſat en- 
throned in the 


ame place, and was ſuppoſed to have interceded with Claudius in 
their behalf. The conqueſt and captivity of Caratacus was extolled as highly 


at Rome as that of Syphax by P. Scipio, and that of Perſeus by L. Paulus; and 


the ſenate decreed the honours of a triumph to Oſtorius, whoſe fortune ſeemed 
to forſake him in the ſequel: for, whether the Roman troops in Britain became 
more ſecure and negligent, after the reduction of Caratacus, or the Britons ac- 
| ; | I | ire 
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ired redoubled courage and activity from reſentment and defpair, they now 
gainod feveral advantages over the enemy; they ſuddenly fell upon a Roman 


 quartbr-miaſter general, who had been Jeft with a body of troops to build forts 
in the country of the Silures, and cut him in pieces, together with eight centurions, 


and a number of legionary ſoldiers; on which occaſion all the cohorts 


have met with the ſame fate, had not they been ſuſtained by ſuccours from — 


neateſt ſtations. In a little time after this exploit, they defeated the foragers and 


their cotrvoy of cavalry ; nay, when Oſtorius came up in perſon with the legions, 


they maintained the battle till night, and then retired. 


X. Theſe actions were followed by innumerable ſkirmiſhes, fought in 


woods and moraſſes with various ſucceſs; for, they took all opportunities of fall- 
ing upon the ftraggling parties of the Romans, againſt whom the Silures glow-- 


ed with the moſt implacable revenge, in conſequence of having heard that the 


empetor declared the Britons would never be quiet, until the Sthures-ſhovld un- 


dorgo the fate of the Sigambri, in being extirpated from their on country 
and 


ted to Gaul. Exaſperated at this declaration, they redoubled their 
hoſtilities; they intercepted two auxiliary cohorts that were buſied in pillaging 
for the benefit of their officers, and by diſtributing the booty and the captives 


among the neighbouring nations, paved the way for a general revolt; when Oſ- Oſtorius dies 


in Britain. 


torius died uppreſſed with cares and diſappointment. The Britons rejoiced at 
this event, by which they were freed from a vigilant enemy, who, though not 
killed in battle, they quſtly fappoſed owed his death to the war, which he found 
himfelf unable to conclude. Forts e | 
Conſidering the precarious and unſettled condition of the Roman province in 
Britain, this was no time to leave the army without a general; ſo that Claudius 
ſent thither Aulus Didius, without delay, as proprætor; and notwithſtanding all 
his difpatch, he found affairs in a worſe ſituation than ever, as the Silures had 


An. Ch. 53. 


: 


obtained a victory over a legion commanded by Manlius Valens, and elated by 


this advantage made incurſions into the Roman province: however, tluis loſs was 


in all probability exaggerated by the new general, with a view to enhance the 
merit of his checking the career of the enemy, whom he compelled to re- 


tire 


SX. Mean while Venutius, prince of the Uiccii or Vigantes, inhabiting the 


counties of Warwick and Worceſter, a general of diſtinguiſhed abilities among 
the Britons, and formerly attached to the Romans, having married Cartiſman- 


dua, that perfidious qquren of the Brigantes who: had betrayed Caratacus, their 
union was attended with diſguſt and animoſity, which proceeded to a ſeparation 
and open rupture. A war enſued between the huſband and the wife, in the 
courſe of which ſhe inveigled his brother and kindred into her power by a freſh 
act of treachery, which was ſo t and inexcuſable as to excite the reſent- 
ment of the neighbouring ſtates, ſome of whom reinforced the party of Venu- 
tius. In order to counterballance this junction, Cartiſmandua had recourſe to 
the affiftance of the Romans, ' whom ſſie had ſo ſignally obliged; and Au- 
lus Didius being too old or inactive to take the field in perſon, or unwil- 
ling to riſque the reputation he had already acquired, ſent ſome cohorts to 
her ſuccour, and to their valour ſhe owed the fortune of the day; nor had ſhe 


lefs cauſe to congratulate. herſelf upon the aſſiſtance: of a legion commanded by gory Ann, 
I. Xu. 


Ceſius Naſica, which afterwards fought another battle in her favour. 
| | Elated 
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Elated wich the friendſhip of the Romans, or impatient to gratify an irregu - 


lar paſſion, which perhaps was the cauſe of her averſion to Venutius, ſhe eſpouſed 


her own general Vellocatus ; an indiſcretion which alienated the minds of her 
_ ſubjects to ſuch a degree, that Venutius profited by their diſſatisfaction ſo as to 


make himſelf maſter of a great part of her territories; and though the Romans 


marched to her ſuccour on the firſt notice, all they could do was to fave her per- 
ſon from captivity ; while, in eſpouſing her cauſe, they converted a ſerviceable 


friend into an irreconcileable enemy, and intailed a dangerous war upon the em- 


-$ XI. Didius was ſucceeded in the government of Britain by Veranius, under 


the empire of Nero, and meditated mighty projects, which, as he had acquired 


great reputation in other employments, would probably have fucceeded, had 
they not been anticipated by his death, which happened before he had time to 
undertake any enterprize of , conſequence. - This officer's place was filled by 


Suetonius Paulinus, one of the (greateſt generals of his time, the firſt Roman 


who had paſſed mount Atlas, and penetrated with an army to the banks of the 
Niger. He glowed with emulation to rival the fame of Corbulo, the conqueror 
of Armenia, whoſe glory he reſolved to eclipſe by his atchievements in Bri- 
tain. As ſoon as he arrived in his government, he formed the deſign of re- 


ducing the iſle of Mona or Angleſey, ſeparated from the reſt of Britain by a 


narrow channel, over which he tranſported his infantry in flat- bottomed boats, 
* while his cavalry, partly wading and partly ſwimming, eaſily ſurmounted this 
obſtruction. He found the iſlanders drawn up in order of battle on the ſhore, 
to oppoſe his landing; and ſaw a number * women, dreſſed like furies, with 
diſhevelled hair, and torches in their hands, ſurrounded by Druids, who lifted 
up their hands to heaven, and poured forth the moſt terrible execrations. Such 


a ſpectacle at firſt confounded the Romans, and fixed them motionleſs to the 


ſpot, when they received the firſt aſſault without oppoſition-: but at length the 
ſhame of being terrified by a troop of weak women and prieſts, together with 


the exhortations of their general, diſpelled the ſuggeſtions of their fear, and then 
charging the Britons ſword in hand, ſoon made themſelves maſters of the 


iſland. The firſt uſe Suetonius made of his victory, was to burn the Druids in 


| An. Ch. 61. 


baute till preſerve a memorial of the tranſag- den's Angleley, 


the: fires which they themſelves had kindled for the ſacrifice of their priſoners; 
and in deteſtation of the barbarities peculiar to the druidical ſuperſtition, he order- 
ed their altars to be demoliſhed and their ſacred groves to be cut down, that no 
memorial might remain of ſuch an execrable religion. The remnant of the Druids 
finding themſelves deprived of their ceremonies and habitations, and moreover 
expoſed to continual dangers from the averſion of the Romans, retired to Ireland 


and the Hebrides, which are ſuppoſed to have been the original ſeats of their wor- 


ſhip, while the proprætor began to build forts for the preſervation of the iſland he 

had conquer oi one to % 12 et. 
- I XII. This work however was ſoon interrupted, by an unexpected incident. He 

was recalled to quell a general inſurrection of the Britons, in which not only the ſub- 


5 The tradition of the country fixes the place tion. Beſides, this tradition is confirmed by 
near Porthamel in the Pariſh of Llanidan, where the remains of a Roman camp, a large Tumu- 
the channel is very narrow; and the Welch lus, Britiſh weapons, bones, aſhes, and coins of 
names of the landing-place and the field of Claudius found in this particular place. Cam- 


ets, 
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jects, but alſo the allies of the Romans had joined the other nations that were not 
ſubjected to their ſway. This revolt was undoubtedly ripened by the ſenſe of 
the grievances under which the Britons groaned. They had not only loſt their 
antient independency, and form of government, which was ſo dear to their re- 
membrance, but they were ſaddled with cruel taxes, which they borrowed mo- 
ney of the Romans themſelves, to pay; and if they failed to reimburſe thoſe 
uſurers with the utmoſt punctuality, their cattle. and goods were ſeized. and 
themſelves expelled from their habitations . Nay, their miſery became the ſubject / 
of ridicule to their oppreſſors, who inſulted them on all occaſions, ſo as to kindle 
a deſperate ſpirit of reſentment in a people naturally addicted to paſſion and re- 
venge. Their minds being thus prepared, nothing was wanting but ſome re- 
markable outrage, to blow the embers into a dangerous flame of open rebellion ;, 
and ſuch a provoking act of violence they now ſuſtained on the following occa 
Praſatagus, king of the Iceni, lately deceaſed, had by his will bequeathed: his 
eſtate, as a joint inheritance between the emperor and his own daughters, in 
hope that by the ſacrifice of one part, he might ſecure the other to his family: 
but this precaution, inſtead of anſwering the end for which it was taken, had a 
uite contrary effect; for, the ceremonies of the funeral were no ſooner performed, 
Catus Decianus, the procurator of the province, took poſſeſſion of the 
whole, on pretence of executing the teſtament of the defunct, and the widow: 
Bonduica making remonſtrances againſt this act of injuſtice, he ordered her to be 
ſcourged like a ſlave, and violated the chaſtity of her daughters: the kindred of 
Praſatagus were treated like ſlaves, his houſes ſeized, his principalities waſted, 
and the nobility or chieftains turned out of their paternal eſtates. 311337 
. Theſe ſhocking barbarities, added to the other, motives of diſcontent, exag- Tacit. Vit. 
gerated by the dowager, who was a woman of a; maſculine, ſpirit and irreſiſtible Agric. Dio 
——— and inflamed by the remaining Druids, who had ſuch influence over Caſſius. 
all the iſland,. produced an univerſal revolt. The Iceni, as being the moſt deep-- 
ty intereſted. in the quarrel, were the firſt who declared themſelves openly; and " 
their example was, immediately followed by their neighbours. the Trinobantes. | , 
Venutius was the next to join the malecontents/; the partiſans, of his wife, for- 
getting their particular quarrels, and former amity- with the Romans, united 
with their countrymen, on this occaſion: all the ſubjected ſtates, and even the 
remote Caledonians, engaged in this confederacy; which was headed by Bonduica, 
who ſoon found her army increaſed to two. hundred and thirty thouſand fighting 
men; ſuch a prodigious number as they had never brought into the field upon 


f 


r loogt 1d bord end 17g bn 
The Roman colony at Camulodunum vas ſurprized and put to the ſword.z, 
the temple of Claudius plundered and burnt; the whole infantry of the ninth le- 
gion commanded by Petilius Cerealis, ſurrounded and cut in pieces: and no 
enemy being able to keep the field againſt thoſe exaſperated enthiiſiaſts, they ra- 
vaged the whole country that was ſubject to the Romans, burning, crucifying, 
and impaling the wretched people, without diſtinction of age or ſex: they de- 
ſtroyed Verolam, which was a Roman municipium, though not fortified, and 


We are told by Dio Caſſius, that Seneca point of payment, proceeded to ſuch extremities 
lent incredible ſums at extravagant intereſt to as, in a great meaſure contributed to this re- 
thoſe poor people; and, upon their failure in volt. 

Vo. I. ä F returned 


3 


Dio. I. 62. 
Tacit. Vit. 
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— loaded with booty to their different habitations, after having ſacrificed 
above ſeventy thouſand lives in this expedition. 

XIII. Suetonius, being informed of this rebellion, quitted his defi igns in this 
iſle of Angleſey, and marching with his ſmall body of forces through the enemy's- 
country, arrived in ſafety at London, which was already famous for its wealth 
and commerce: there being furniſhed with proviſion and ſtores by the Belgie co- 
lonies inhabiting the country to the ſouth and welt of the Thames, who ſtill ad- 
hered to the Roman intereſt, he drew together the auxiliary cohorts from theneigh- ' 
bouring garriſons that were not tenable ; and, though Pænius Poſthumius, præ· 
fect of the ſecond legion, refuſed to march to his aſſiſtance, theſe draughts, join- 
ed with the fourteenth legion and the vexillarii of the twentieth, compoſed a bo- 
dy of ten thouſand men, n en he reſolved to wn the field, n red a 
general engagement. | 

With this view he e in an ee e en; nd drawing wp 
his forces in order of battle on a narrow ſpot of ground, with a thick i impene- 
trable wood in his rear, and a large open — in front, he waited with great 
compoſure for the attack of the enem art ſoldiers being ſtationed in 
the center, flanked on the right ant ien left by the light- armed troops, and the 
wings being formed by the — The Britons, elated with the advanti 
they had rey gained, and confiding in the vaſt ſuperiority of their number, 
having been by Bonduica *, who appeared among them in a charior 
with her two daughters who had been deflowered, proceeded to the attack with 
loud ſhouts and acclamations; and the Romans ſuſtained their firſt charge with- 
out ſhrinking, | Nay, they gave them ſuch a warm reception as checked their im 
petuoſity, and having expended all their javelins, ſallied out in form of a w 


in order to penetrate the more eaſily through ſuch an enormous multitude. I 


Britons fought with obſtinacy and perſeverance, though without order or 


diſtinction; but at length were obliged re to the diſcipline and valour of 


their enemies, who routed them with great ſlaughter: | Their loſs amounted to- 
eighty thouſand killed in the battle and in — uit, beſides an infinite number of 
captives doomed to perpetual ſlavery; for they! had, according to cuſtom, brought 
their women into the field, and difpoſed them in waggons ranged around the 
plain, from whence'they could ſee the engagement, and- animate the men to: 
deeds of glory. Far from being diſheartened by ſuch a terrible defeat, Ny frac 
pared for another battle, but were diverted from this reſolution by the udden: 

death of Bonduica, occaſioned by the violence of her grief and deſpair, | 
cured, as ſome poiſon. ' This calamity diſconcerted all their meaſures, 

and after having celebrated — funeral obſequies, they immediately diſperſed into- 
their ſeveral diſtricts; while Pænius Poſthumius, who had refuſed to obey his 
general, fell upon his en ſword; either in order to avoid the puniſhment he 


" Bonduica is repreſented as a tall woman, of they had ſuffered from the Romans, reminding: 


remarkable beauty, and the mofl dignified deport⸗ 


ment, with a commanding ſeverity in her counte- 


Dance, a loud ſhrill voice, and a great quantity. 


of yellow hair that flowed down to her loins.. 
She were a maſſy golden ehain about her neck, 

a flowing robe of various colours, over which 
was thrown a mantle of coarſer ſtuff, She held” 
a ſpear in her hand, and from a throne of turf 


OT her army, TY the wrongs 


them of the bravery of their anceſtors, expati-. 
ating. upon their late ſueceſs againſt their op- 
eſſors, andexhorting them tothedefenceof their 
iberty, rather than live and undergo the miſery, 
and grace of ſervitude. Having thus infla- 
med their courage, ſhe let looſe . hare. which: 
ſhe had concealed in her boſom, and gave thanks, 
aloud for that happy OD to Frm the god» 


deſs of war. Dio. 
3 7 
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had reaſon to expect, or becauſe he could not ſurvive the diſgrace of having ex- 
cluded: himſelf from a ſhare in ſuch an illuſtrious action. 
S XIV. As for Paulinus, he took all neceſſary precaution to prevent the Bri- 
tons from reaſſembling their forces: he deſolated the country and drove away 
the cattle; and as the inhabitants neglected agriculture, and were deſtitute” of 
ines, a dreadful famine enſued, by which great numbers periſhed. Not- 
withſtanding this grievous calamity, they choſe rather to ſtarve upon their na- 
tive hills than eat the bread of ſlavery ; though nothing retarded their intire re- 
duction, but a quarrel that aroſe between Suetonius and the new procurator 
Julius Claſſicianus, who having been. reſtricted in his extortions by the general, 
made ſuch unfavourable reports of his conduct at the court of Rome, that Nero 
ſent over his freedman Polycletus to take cognizance of the affair, and compro- 
miſe the difference. Though this inſpector acquitted Paulinus of the miſde- 
meanours laid to his charge, the procurator till continued to do him ill offices 
with the emperor, by whom at laſt the proprætor was recalled, and Petronius 
Turpilianus, late conſul, appointed in his room. e e | 
The Britons defended their liberties with ſuch unwearied obſtinacy, even in 
the midſt of the moſt terrible diſtreſſes, and ſuch a number of troops was re- 
ired to maintain conqueſts of greater im in other parts of Europe, 
that Nero would have recalled the Roman from Britain, at this juncture, 
had not he been aſhamed to give up the only province which had been added 
to the empire by Claudius, to whom he owed his own elevation. He therefore 
nominated Turpilianus to the command in Britain, and he could not have 
pitched upon a more proper perſon to revive the Roman influence in this iſland ; 
for, inſtead of imitating the example of Suetonius, whoſe ſeverities had rendered 
him odious'to the le, and who was particularly deteſted on account of his 
having deſtroyed the ſeminary of their laws and religion, he treated them with 
mildneſs and humanity ; ſo that their paſſions ſubſided, their reſentments cooled, 
and the revolted ſtates returned to their obedience ®. .. An. Ch. 65. 
His manner of government gave great ſatisfaction at Rome, where, when 
he returned, triumphal honours were decreed to him by the ſenate : and his 
ſucceſſor Trebellius Maximus purſuing the fame plan of conduct, the Bri- 
tons were ually reconciled to the laws and cuſtoms of the Romans. Ne- 
vertheleſs, he grew in contempt with the ſoldiers for his inactivity and ava- 
rice; and their inſolence broke out in tumults, encouraged by Roſcius Cælius 
legate of the twentieth legion: ſo that the proprætor was forced to compound 
the matter with the mutineers, who being indulged in all manner of licentiouſ- 
neſs, allowed him to maintain the ſhadow of authority, until the beginning of 
the civil war, in the latter end of Nero's reign; when the auxiliary cohorts and - 
cavalry deſerting to Cælius, he was fain to fly for protection to Vitellius, who 
had aſſumed the purple in Germany. 5 An. Ch. 69. 
SXV. Nero being ſlain during theſe tranſactions, Britain enjoyed ſome re- 
poſe in the ſhort reigns of Galba and Otho, the troops of this province be- 
ing commanded by their ſeveral tribunes, among whom Cælius aſſumed the 
chief authority. But as ſoon as Vitellius had eſtabliſhed himſelf on the impe- 
© * Thoſe were the Iceni and their confede- the Severne, through which the procurator Catus 
rates inhabiting the middle parts of the.iſlind, had made thoſe roads, canals, and. other works 
as far north as Lincolnſhire, and weſtward to deſcribed by Dr. Stukely in his ficlt Iter. 
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. rial throne, he beſtowed the command of the army in Britain on Vectius Bola 
nus, who, being little acquaintect with the operations of war, allowed the Bri» 
tons to live in peace, contenting himſelf with the affection of his ſoldiers, which 
he took pains to conciliate; ſo that the iſland enjoyed great tranquility during 

his government, until he was relieved by Petilius Cerealis, immediately u 
Veſpaſian's acceſſion to the imperial dignity. This officer, during his adminiſ» 
tration, attacked at different times, and as often defeated the Brigantes, who 
were the moſt numerous and powerful people in the whole iſland. -- And Julius 
Frontinus, by whom he was ſucceeded, acquired an equal ſhare of glory in 
ſubduing the Silures, who were reckoned the moſt warlike nation of the Bri- 

tons, and almoſt inacceſſible from the nature of their ſituation. | 
The conteſts for the empire among ſo many competitors, had called off the 
attention of the Romans from the affairs of Britain; and, as their armies were 
engaged in more intereſting diſputes, than could ariſe from the adminiſtration of 
— a remote province, Venutius had taken this opportunity to revenge his 
old quarrel, by exciting a revolt among the Brigantes and other nations, who 
forthwith invaded the Roman province, and met with little oppoſition, until 
the arrival of Cerealis, by whom they were entirely reduced; a conqueſt that 
concurred with the victories he had before obtained in Gaul and Germany, to 
raiſe his character to the higheſt pinnacle of military reputation. And although 
Frontinus, might have been — to make a diſadvantageous figure, in coming 
after ſuch an illuſtrious general, he fupported the dignity of the empire with 
equal capacity, and acquired an equal portion of  re$pwn in ſubduing the 
_ ee the foreſt of Deane, and the cnties of Hereford and 
nmouth. - : | 


An. Ch. 58. $ XVI. Frontinus was ſucceeded in command by Julius Agricola, who had 


ſerved in Britain under Suetonius and Cerealis, and on every occaſion diſtinguiſhed 
himſelf by his valour and ability, Immediately before he was appointed to this. 
government, the Ordovices of Denbighſhire and Flintſhire had ſurprized and 
eut in pieces a body of Roman cavalry quartered upon their frontiers ; and 
Agricola no ſooner arrived, than he aſſembled his army, and began his march into 
the enemy's country. They retired to their mountains, where they thought 
themſelves ſecure; but, no difficulty could withſtand his valour. He made them 
pay dearly for the petty advantage they had gained, and not only defeated and 
reduced the Ordovices, but alſo penetrated into the ifle of — which Sue- 
tonius had been conſtrained to abandon. Þ | n | 
On this occaſion, being deſtitute of boats to tranſport his troops, he ordered 
his cavalry to ſwim acroſs the channel; an enterprize which aſtoniſhed the 
inhabitants to ſuch a degree, that they ſubmitted without having made the 
leaſt oppoſition 7, e mat af me: | FE 
Agricola returning from this glorious expedition, ſpent the winter in rec- 
tifying the diſorders that had crept into the adminiſtration of the province; in 
reforming the foldiery, and improving the diſcipline of the army. "Theſe impor- 
tant aims he accompliſhed with equal ſagacity and ſucceſs : he prevented extor- 
tion, bridled the inſolence of power, appointed magiſtrates: of approved integri- 
ty, and by his mild and equitable government maintained the province in tran- 


7 Thee are ſtill to be ſeen the remains of two Roman forts, one of which is called 
Griceil,- probably from the name of Agricola. WE e's” = 
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villity and abundance: ſo. that the nations had cauſe to rejoice when, upon the 
2 of Veſpaſian, which happened at this period, his ſon and ſucceſſor Titus, 
who knew his worth and ability, ch mel him in his command. In the be- 
ginning of ſummer he took the field again, directing his march towards the 
north, where he ſubdued the Otodini of ; Northumberland, who had not yet 
ſubmitted to the Romans; and that he might not loſe his ſummer conqueſts during 
the ſeverity of winter, he ordered a chain of forts to be built at proper diſtances z 
in which he left, garriſons to quell any. commotions that might ariſe, and ſuſtain 
one —— © caſe, they ſhould be attacked. In this campaign he 
finiſhed the conqueſt of what is now called England...  - _*, 
XVII. He employed the ſucceeding winter in making further improvements 
on the civil regulations of the province; and, by the elegance of his manners and 
inſinuating addreſs, made ſuch. n in taming the barbarity of the Bri- 
tons, that they became enamoured of the Roman arts and magnificence, which 
they began to imitate with ſurpriſing emulation. They raiſed ſtately temples, 
2 rticoes,. and public edifices of the Grecian: ſtructure; they V's = 
ke. the 


he Latin language, which they formerly abhorred; they accuſtomed. 
ſelves to wear the Roman toga,. and looked upon that as a mark of polite- 


neſs, which was in effect a badge of their ſlavery. 12 

In theſe advances to politeneſs and effeminacy, they were encouraged and 
aſſiſted by Agricola, who, in the courſe, of a ſocial intercourſe with the chiefs 
and princes, made them acquainted, with the comforts and conveniencies of 


life, to which they had hitherto N : he had previouſly ſecured their 


eſteem and confidence by enliſting their vaffals, of whom he compoſed the aux- 
iliary cohorts, and giving the command of them to Britiſh officers : he perſua- 
ded them to build public. ſtructures for the ornament of their country, and 


houſes more ſuitable to the dignity of their birth,. than thoſe contemptible and 


inconvenient cabins in which they reſided. He even furniſhed: them with means 
to make theſe improvements, and - indulged: their ſons with a Roman education 
at his on expence. '/ 7 + TI | | 
$ XVIII. In his third campaign, he advanced into the country now called Scot- 
land, as far as the river Tay, carrying the terror and novelty of his arms among 
nations hitherto unknown, who, though his army was expoſed to the and 
inclemency of dreadful tempeſts, never ventured to harraſs it in the 4. that 
they were conquered as ſoon as diſcovered; and theſe conqueſts ſecured by forts ſo 
advantageouſly ſituated, ſo artfully conſtructed, and fo faithfully maintained, 
that not even one of them was ever taken, abandoned, or betrayed. They 
were well ſupplied with proviſions and garriſons, that maintained them 
through the winter, during which the ſoldiers made ſeveral excurſions and 
ravaged the country; to the inconceivable vexation and even deſpair of the inha- 
bitants, who hoped to gain in one ſeaſon what they had loſt in another. 
The ſucceeding year he employed in extending and ſtill further ſecuring the 
conqueſts of the preceding campaign; for, he drove the enemy before him to 
the weſtern extremities of the iſland, and fortified the iſthmus between the 


2 Thoſe caftles afterwards conſtituted the thumberland, Weſtmoreland, and Camber- 
chief ſtrength of Adrian's Vallum, which was land, antienter than the reign of Adrian, leave 
no other than à trench or. parapet joinirg no room to doubt that Agricola ſubdued the 
the forts together. The inſcriptions on ſtones Otodini as well as, the western Brigantes, 
dug out of the earth in different parts of Nor- Baxter. Gloſſ. Brit. ant. © rivers 


— — — — ——— ——  ——  —— - 
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rivers Forth and Clyde, with a chain of caſtles, by which the natives were ex- 


cluded from the Roman ſettlements, and as it were confined within the limits of 


aa the Ah year 7 his xpatihies! he perferatls bepeal rhe ffitbs, add 
In the fifth year of his expedition, he penetrated beyond the friths, and em- 
barking on board of a fleet equipped for conqueſt and diſcovery, failed along 


the weſtern coaſt of Scotland, viſited ſeveral unknown nations, made deſcents in 


ſeyeral places of the highlands, Hebrides, and Orkneys, and, in repeated engage- 


ments, defeated the clans who took arms in defence of their country. ' 
ops in the | 


At his return from this naval excurſion, he quartered his troops in the 
f Britain which lies oppoſite to Ireland, with a view to invade that iſland, which 


he hoped to conquer with a very moderate force, in conſequence of the infor- 
mation he had received from an Iriſh chief, who having been expelled from his 
own country, fled to Agricola for refuge : but he was prevented from executing 


this reſolution by the envy and{jealoufy of Domitian, who had by this time ſuc- 
creded Titus on the imperial throne. nt. 
"IXIX. The fixth, campaign of Agricola was of all the moſt glorious and 
| rb, on the other ſide of the Forth were in 
commotion, he reſolved to penetrate to the very northern extremity of the iſland, 
and ordered his fleet to keep pace with the march of his army along the ſhore. 
He had not proceeded far in this manner, when he underſtood from the priſon- 
ers, that the Britons of that country, diſtinguiſhed by the name of Caledonians, 
had afſembled a vaſt multitude of armed men, in order to diſpute his paſſage ;' 
and that they intended to make irruptions into the lowlands with ſeveral diſ- 
tinct armies, in order to attack the Roman ſettlements. Cautioned by this 
intelligence, he divided his forces into three ſeparate bodies, that he might not 
be ſurrounded by their numbers, or circumvented by their ſuperior knowlege of 
5 ear $654 * "ven pot 
He had like to have fuffered ſeverely by this diſpoſition, which was no ſooner 
communicated to the Britons, than they joined their troops again with incredible” 
diſpatch ; and ſurpriſing in the night the ninth legion, which lay at a diſtance 
from the army, cut in pieces the guards, and broke into the camp with incredi - 
ble impetuoſity. Agricola, appriſed of their intention, detached his cavalry on 
the inſtant to ſuſtain the legion, and amuſe the enemy, until the infantry ſhould 
arrive: ſo that, when day broke, the enemy perceiving the ſuccours advancing, 
would have willingly retired ; but, as they were now engaged in front and rear, 
they found ein ENV obliged to maintain the battle, which was fought for ſome 
time with equal obſtinacy on both ſides; till at laſt the enemy were conſtrained 


to fly before the arms and diſcipline of the Romans; and perhaps that day would 


have terminated the war, had they not found ſhelter among their mountains, 

woods, and moraſſes, which were unknown and inacceſſible to the victors. oh 
XX. They were not diſconcerted by this defeat, which they imputed to 

unforeſeen accidents, rather than to the valour of the Romans, and reſolved once 


more to try the fortune of a battle: for this purpoſe they ſent all their wives and 


children into their fortified towns, and aſſembled an army ſuperior to that which 

they had at firſt brought into the field; but nothing farther was attempted on 

either ſide, during the remaining part of the ſeaſon; and in the winter a Ger- 

man cohort, reſolving to return to their own country, ſeized on two veſſels, and 

put to ſea 3 but were driven upon the coaſt of Frieſland, where they ** ay 
| | | ** 
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Nlaved | Soon as the weather would permit Agricola to take the field in the ſue- 
ceeding ſpring, he ordered his navy to alarm the coaſt, while he himſelf began 
his march to the Grampian hills; on which he found the enemy poſted, to the 
number of thirty thouſand, commanded by their prince Galgacus, who, in a pa- 
thetic ſpeech to his people, repreſented, that ſituated as they were, at the extre- 


_ mity of the iſland, they had no reſource but their courage, and that victory alone 


could ſave them from eternal bondage. | 7 F 
Agricola too aged it expedient to N his ſoldiers, after he had drawn 
them up in order of battle ſo as that the confederate Britons in his army ſhould 
bear the firſt ſhock of the enemy's attack; the legions being placed in the rear 
to ſupport this body, in caſe it ſhould be repulſed. - As for the army of Galga- 
cus, it r upon the declivity of a hill, which it covered entirely, and 
the cavalry ſkirted the plain, with the chariots of war in the front of their line. 
The Roman general extended his firſt line to the right and left, that he might not 
be outflanked by ſuch a multitude; he alighted from his horſe and poſted himſelf 
at the head of the legions. The battle began with ſhowers of javelins, which did 
but little execution on either ſide, though the Britons at this diſtance enjoyed 
an advantage, which they could not expect to maintain in cloſe fight, with their 
ſmall targets and long pointleſs ſwo againſt the offenfive and defenſive 


arms of the legionary ſoldiers. Agricola therefore detached - four cohorts of 


Batavians and Thuringians to attack them ſword in hand Z theſe — for- 
wards with great celerity, employed their ſhort pointed ſwords agai naked 
bodies of the iſlanders, in ſuch a manner, that a great number fell dead on the 
ſpot, and the enemy began to fall into confuſion. The reſt of the Roman ar- 
my profiting by this diſorder, advanced immediately to the attack, and falling 
among them with great impetuoſity, a terrible ſlaughter enſued; while the cha- 
riots were rendered uſeleſs by the unevenneſs of the ground. The Britiſh infan- 
try, poſted upon the brow of the hill, made a motion to attack the Romans, 
who were by this time diſperſed in the purſuit of thoſe they had already routed ; - 
but, Agricola perceiving their deſign, ordered part of his cavalry to advance 
and keep them in awe, and the' reſt of his troops in the mean time completed 
the victory. Now a dreadful ſcene enſued. The wings were ordered to cloſe and 
flank the Caledonians on both fides ; then the carnage and confuſion redoubled. 
They endeavoured to fly; but finding themſelves encloſed on every fide, 
threw down their arms and ruſhed upon the ſwords of the Romans: the ground 

was ſtrewed with the mangled bodies of the, dead and dying, and overfliowed 
with the blood of thoſe that fell: yet, even in this extremity, the Britons did not 

fail to exhibit proofs of valour and recollection ; for as they were repulſed to the 

neigbouring woods, they rallied in ſmall bodies, and fell upon thoſe who were 
too eager in the purſuit. They made ſeveral efforts of this nature; till Galgacus, 

finding it impoſſible to reſtore the battle, retired with the remains of his army, 

leaving ten thouſand men, that lay dead on the field ; whereas the Romans loſt 


but three hundred and forty. The fortune of this day was celebrated on one: 


fide in ſhouts of joy, with which the Roman camp reſounded through the 
night; and on the other, bewailed with diſmal yells and lamentations that ecchoed 
from the mountain, while they examined the particulars of their loſs, howle& 
over their dead countrymen, and endeavoured to carry off their wounded princes. 
Yet the darkneſs facilitated the retreat of the vanquiſhed, in which * 


* 


— 
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inſulting Romans. 


Corn. Tacit. 
Agric. Vita, 


tannia 


Fd 


uſed ſuch diligence, that before day light there was not one to be ſeen. a gloomy 
filence reigned over the nei ring hills; and diſtant clouds of ſmoke iſſu- 
ed from the Caledonian villages, which they themfelves had burned in the. firſt 
tranſports of their deſpair ; nay, to ſuch a pitch of horror and frenzy did this. 
prevail, that many chieftains maſſacred: their own. wives and children, that they 
might not be expoſed to the miſeries of want, or be, violated; and enſlaved by the 


ſtruck this decifive blow *, did not think 


S XXI. The Roman general havi | 
gh mountains, fens, and woods, to. 


proper to purſue a ſcattered enemy 


which he was a ſtranger; but the ſummer ſeaſon being almoſt exhauſted, he 
marched back into the ſhire of Angus, inhabited by the Horeſti, who immedi-. , 
beha- 


ately ſubmitted to his government, and delivered hoſtages for their good beha- 
viour. There he embarked a body of his troops on board of the fleet, and or- 
dered the commander to ſurround the whole coaſt of Britain, which had not been 
diſcovered to be an iſland till the preceding year; which directions being given, 
he led his army into winter- quarters: As for the fleet, it ſteered to the north- 
ward, where it ſubdued the Orkneys ; and making a tour of the whole iſland, 
arrived in the port of Sandwich, without having met with the leaſt diſaſter. _ 

- Domitian received the news of this victory with marks of joy upon his coun- 
tenance, while his heart teemed with the moſt rancorous envy, at the atchieve-. 
ments and reputation of Agricola; for whom, however, he commanded. the ſe- 


nate to decree triumphal honours and a ſtatue crowned with laurel, But L 


he might not ſeize other opportunities of augmenting his renown, he recall - 
ed that on pretence of beſtowing upon him the government of 
Syria. This muſt have been a very mortifying order to Agricola, who had al- 
moſt; finiſhed the intire reduction of Britain; nevertheleſs, he obeyed without 
repining, and delivering up his province in a ſtate of quiet and ſubmiſſion to his 
ſucceſſor Salluſtius Lucullus, returned to Rome, where he was received with 
coldneſs and contempt; and in a little time expired, not without ſuſpicion of 
having been poiſoned by the directions of Domitian. The Romans in Britain, 
far from purſuing the advantage they had gained in the laſt victory, allowed 
the Caledonians to enjoy their own poſſeſſions, and ſeemed; to conſider the forts. 
erected between the two friths, as the proper boundaries of the empire. Perhaps 


this moderation contributed to the tranquillity of the province, which was. not 
period to the reign of Adrian, if it was 


diſturbed by any commotion from this 
even then really diſturbed. | 


This battle, according to the author of Bri- 

ia Romana, was 1 at Forten Gall 
camp, ſixteen miles beyond Perth; though Gor- 
don, in his Itinerariam ſeptentrionale, fixes it 
at the confluence of the Erne and Ruchel, in 
Stratherne. N 

Galgacus, though choſen to command the 
Caledonians upon this occaſion, is ſuppoſed to 
have been a Scoto-Brigantian from Galloway, 


which with the lowlands of Scotland was inha- 


bired by the ſame 


ſide of the Forth.—This conjecture of Mr. Bax- 
ter in his Gloſſary is ſupported by hisWelſh name 


Gaulaur ap Llienauc, (for ſo he is called by the 
ancient author of the Triades) fignifying the 


fruit of a ſtolen embrace, 


CHAP; 


bit we wha poſſeſſed the nor- 
thern parts of England: theſe were ſuch as re- 
tired from the oppreſſion: of the Romans, and 
joined the Caledonians, who lived on the other 


% 
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$ I. The Cal:donians mate irruptions into tbe Roman province. Adrian arrives 
in Britain, and builds the famous rampart beten the rivers Eſt and Tyne. 
$ II. Lollius Urbicus takes the command in Britain, and builds @ ſtrong wall be- 
| tween the rivers Forth and Clyde. 5 III. The Caledonians renew their incur- 
fions, and are repelled by Ulpius Marcellus. Pertinax is appointed to the 
government of Britain, and ſucceeded by Clodius Albinus. & IV. Who ſets up 
For the empire, and is defeated by Severus. & V. Virius Lupus is ſent into 
Britain with the title of proprætor. S VI. Severus arrives in Britain, and 
refuſes to grant peace to the Caledonians. Y VII. He penetrates to the 
' extremity of the iſland. Orders a nem wall to be raiſed near Adrian's 
rampart, and dies at York. VIII. A great chaſm in the hiſtory of Britain. 
A number of tyrants ſpring up in this iſland. & IX. Caraufius aſſumes the purple 
iu Britain. & X. He is aſſaſinated by AleFus. I XI. Conſtantius arrives in 
Britain. & XII. He is received by the Britons as their deliverer.— Reigns 
with great reputation, and dies at York. & XIII. He is ſucceeded by bis fon Con- 
ſtantine, who defeats Maxentius, and | enjoys the empire without a rival. 
S XIV, He mates a new diviſion of Britain, and is ſucceeded by Conſtans on the 
imperial throne. & XV. Britain groans under the tyranny of Paulus, a Spaniſh 
inguiſitor. & XVI. Great fertility of the ifland. - & XVII. Julian, the apoſtate, 
_ ſends. a vicar to repel the Pitts and Scots. & XVIII. The headftrong temerity 
and fate of this uſurper. & XIX. Valentinian confers the command in Britain 
upon Theodefius. & XX. He defeats the Saxons and Caledonians. & XXI. And 
re- eſtabliſbes the quiet and ſecurity of the Roman province. & XXII. Gratian 
ſucceeds to the weſtern empire. & XXIII. Maximus declared emperor in Britain. 
S XXIV. Drains the province of its beſt men, and paſſes over to the continent. 
S XXV. Where he is vanquiſhed and put to death by order of Theodofius, 
$XXVI. Stilico ſends Victorinus to command the Britiſh province. & XX VII. 
The Britons chooſe emperors of their own. & X.X VIII. Conſtantine is routed. by 
Sarus turns prieſt, and is put to death by order of Honorius. & XXIX. Atins 
ſent into Britain; defeats the Pitts and Scots. & XXX. The Romans aban- 
don the iſland. | 12810 


| Of the Church. | 
| $XXKXI. The goſpel preached in Britain even in the earlieft times of Chriſtianity, 2 
Embraced by two ladies of diſtinguiſhed rank, & XXXII. Conjectures about 
Lucius. & XXXIII. Diocleſian raiſes a perſecution againſt the Chriſtians. 
$ XXXIV. Britiſh biſhops affiſs at the council of Arles. & XXXV. They are 
ſummoned to the council of Nice. & XXXVI. Are preſent at the councils of Sar- 
dis and Ariminum. & XXXVII. Pelagius a native of Britain. 2 


$I. LL the inhabitants of Britain were not yet reconciled to the domi- 
* nion of the Romans. Some even of the ſouthern parts deteſting the 

manners of their conquerors, who loaded them with grievous taxes, and tranſ- 
ported the greateſt part of their youth to _ their battles in other parts of ry 
| world, e 
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An. Ch. 134- 
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world, choſe rather to forſake their native poſſeſſions, than maintain them on 
ſuch ſervile terms; z and accordingly a great number of them retired beyond the 
friths, where they lived independent, though poor, among the Caledonians, and 
Joined them in the ſequel, when they made ſuch dreadful irruptions into the Re- 
man province, and ravaged the lands of their countrymen with fire and ſword. 
Their -firſt exploit of this kind was performed in the firſt year of Adrian's 
reign ; on which occaſion they ſurprized and demol ſhed ſome of the forts which 
Agricola had built on the Iſthmus, and returned to their native hills laden with 
booty. 'The emperor being informed of this commotion, conferred the govern- 
ment of Britain upon Julius Severus, who was immediately recalled to be em- 
ployed elſewhere z and as the Caledonians continued their incurſions, the emperor 
reſolved to go thither in perſon, and tame the inſolence of thoſe 1 
iſlanders, who could not be perſuaded to live in peace. | 
After he had landed in Britain, and proceeded as far as Vork, he met with 


ſome old officers who had ſerved under Agricola; and theſe gave him ſuch an 


unfavourable account of the country which he intended to ſubdue, that he laid 
aſide the deſign of penetrating into a ſavage country, covered with impaſſible 
woods, mountains, and moraſſes, the conqueſt of which would be attended with 
great difficulty and danger, and at laſt yield neither glory nor advantage. 
He exerciſed his ſagacity and reflection in contriving meaſures for preſerving 
the peace of the province; and judging that the irruptions of the Caledo- 
nians, or Picts, proceeded from their being hampered for want of room, 
in ſuch a narrow corner of the iſland, he ordered the caſtles between the friths 
to be abandoned, and contracted che Roman province within the other line 
of forts built alſo by Agricola, from Solway frith to the river Tyne. It 
was upon this occaſion, as we have already hinted, that he raiſed a ſtrong 
rampart of earth connecting theſe forts, extending ninety miles acroſs the 
iſland from eaſt to weſt. The ſouthern parts being thus ſecured from inſult, 
and the Caledonians indulged with plenty of ground, he returned to Rome, 
where he was honoured with the title of Reſtorer of * as we learn ＋ 
ſome medals ſtruck on that occaſion > 

§ II. Theſe precautions were ſuch as effectually weſtegined the werden. rhadiohis; 
what in all probability were more awed by the character than by the works of 
Adrian; for, though they deſiſted from all hoſtilities during his reign, they no 
ſooner were informed of his death, without knowing the capacity his ſucceſ- 
ſor, than they demoliſhed his rampart in ſeveral parts, and renewed their rava- 


ges in the Roman province. Theſe tidings being reported at Rome, the new 


emperor, Antoninus Pius, beſtowed the command in Britain on Lollius Urbicus, 
who not only drove the enemy out of the northern parts of England, but even 
repelled them beyond the limits within which they had been confined by 

cola: he raiſed a fortification almoſt in the fame line, from frith to frith, hd 
hard by eſtabliſhed a ſtrong camp, in which he kept a body of forces to de- 
fend the wall and defeat the attempts of the Caledonians. In conſequence of 
theſe atchievements; Antoninus was complimented with the title of mor 


though he had never been in the iſland. 


Though the Caledonian adventurers were thus reſtricted, we ought not to 
ſuppoſe, that this general drove all the inhabitants of the lowlands before him 
to the north of Scotland. The eaſtern Fas of Lothian and the counties ad- 


joining 
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joining to Cumberland, * Weſtmoreland, and Northumberland, were poſſeſſed b 

people, who probably, on this occaſion, ſubmitted to the Roman ſway, and af- 

terwards claimed their protection from the iricurſions of thoſe who were their 

former allies. | pert gate 22 
Theſe, however, excited no new commotions during the remaining part of 

the reign of Antoninus Pius; but at his death, which they looked upon as a fa- 

vourable conjuncture, they renewed their ravages; and Marcus Aurelius, 

who ſucceeded to the imperial throne, ſent over Calpurnius Agricola, as propræ- n Cy. 
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162, 


tor, to re-eſtabliſh the tranquility of Britain. This governor's endeavours were 
attended with the defired fucceſs ; and we hear of no other diſturbances in this 
reign, during which a Britiſh king, of the name of Lucius, is faid to have em- 
braced the Chriſtian religion *. _ | Bed. p. 19. 


$ IIT. Marcus Aurelius being ſucceeded by his ſon Commodus, a flagitious 
wretch, unworthy of ſuch a father, the management of affairs fell into the 
hands of worthleſs pimps and paraſites, who, laying aſide the officers | of abi - 
lity and integrity, who had ſerved the late emperor, conferred poſts and go- 
vernments upon profligate perſons of their own ſtamp, who had become neceſ- 
fary inſtruments in their debauches, or purchaſed their promotion with extrava- 
gant ſums of money; for which they indemnified themſelves by fleecing the 
people ſubjected to their government. Such prepoſterous conduct could not fail 
- of being attended with a relaxation of diſcipline in the'army, and diſorder and dif- 
| content in the provinces; of which the Caledonians taking advantage, aſſembled 
a ſtrong body of forces, broke through the wall of Antoninus, cut off the Ro- 
man general and all his troops, and filled the whole country with terror and de- 
vaſtation. Commodus, alarmed at the ravages and ſucceſs of thoſe indomitable 
barbarians, appointed Ulpius Marcellus proprætor in Britain; and this com- 
mander being a perſon of uncorrupted morals, experience in the art of war, 
undaunted courage, and indefatigable vigilance, ſoon reſtored the troops to their 
ancient diſcipline by his example and ſeverity ; anddefeated the Caledonians in ſe- 
veral engagements with great ſlaughter, by which they were ſo weakened and inti- 
midated, Nos they did not attempt another invaſion during the remaining part of 
this emperor's reign. But the glory he acquired in this expedition, had like to have 
coſt him his life, through the envy and jealouſy of his maſter, who aſſumed the 
title of Britannicus on account of the victory the proprætor had won; and re- 
calling him from his government, ſold his place to the beſt bidder. This in 
all probability was ſome low- born miſcreant, without weight or authority, who 
allowed the folders to live according to their own pleaſure, regardleſs of diſci- 
Pline and reſtraiat, until, under a ſucceſſion of theſe commanders, they degene- 
rated to ſuch a degree of licentiouſneſs, that a mutiny enſued. A deputaticn 8 


Dio. I. 72. 


Notwithſtanding the great pains taken by 
Bede, Fiſher, Stillingfleet, and other biſto- 
rians, in ordern to aſcertain the converſion of 
this prince, it is very much doubted whether 
there ever was ſuch a king among the Britons : 
nor was there any formed Chriſtian church in 
this iſland till after the year 250. Not but that 
there might be a number of private converts 
long before this period, in couſequence of the 


correſpondence between Britain and Rome. In- 
deed one would imagine from the braſs medal 
of Chriſt, with an Hebrew inſcription, ſigniſy- 
ing, This is Jeſus Chriſt,” &c. lately dug out 
of the rubbiſh of the chief tribunal of the Dru- 
ids in the iſle of Angleſey, that ſome preacher of 
the chriſtian religion. had been there condemned 
and ſacrificed, before they. were extirpated by 
Suetonius Paulinus. - oo 
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of fifteen hundred being ſent to Rome with complaints againſt the adminiſtra- 
tion, ſtruck ſuch a terror into the heart of Commodus, that he ſacrificed Peren- 
nis, the commander of his pretorian guards, to appeaſe their dangerous cla- 
mour; and beſtowed the command of the province upon Pertinax, who after- 


wards aſcended the imperial throne. 
Even this proprætor, with all his great talents, found it almoſt impracticable to 


reduce them to order and obedience ; for, when he attempted to exert his authority, 
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one of the mutinous legions took to their arms, and a tumult enſued, in which a 
great deal of blood was ſplit, and Pertinax himſelf left for dead upon the ſpot, 
Notwithſtanding this miſcarriage in the beginning, he afterwards employed his 
induſtry and addreſs to ſuch good purpoſe, that he effected a reformation ; and 
although he made ſome ſevere examples of the moſt ſeditious among them, be- 
came a favourite with the army. Yet, he found ſuch difficulty in conquering 
their averſion to exact diſcipline, that he deſired to be recalled, and having at 
length obtained his requeſt, was ſucceeded by Clodius Albinus, who, though 
commanded to reſign his office to Junius Severus, becauſe he had given offence 
in a ſpeech he made to the army, on a falſe report of the emperor's death, re- 
fuſed to part with the government, and continued in poſſeſſion of it at the death 
of Commodus, who was ſoon after murdered in his own palace. | 

It was at this period that Pertinax aſſumed the imperial purple; and all good 
men rejoiced at his elevation, inaſmuch as his great abilities, and unblemiſhed 
character, promiſed a wife, mild, and happy adminiſtration : nor would he have 
diſappointed the expectation of his ſubjects, had he lived to exert thoſe ta- 
lents and virtues by which his character was diſtinguiſhed ; for this very reaſon 
his elevation could not but give diſguſt to thoſe who knew their conduct would 
not ſtand the teſt of inquiry. This was the caſe with the prætorian troops, who 


not only expected to be puniſhed for their licentiouſneſs, but alſo dreaded the 


proſpect of a reformation, which in order to avert they murdered the new em- 
peror, at the immediate inſtigation of Didius Julianus, to whom they fold the 
imperial dignity, Perhaps this perſon, who had no other pretenſions than his 
wealth, would not have preſumed to attempt ſuch a purchaſe, unleſs he had 
been encouraged with the promiſe of ſupport, by Albinus, who now command- 
ed in Britain, and looked upon Pertinax as his enemy. _ 
 $IV. Didins was no ſooner proclaimed emperor, than he found himſelf une- 
qual to the taſk of managing ſuch an unweildy purchaſe. His perſon and go- 
vernment were treated with univerſal contempt ; and the armies that ferved in the 
diſtant provinces, incenſed at the preſumption of the prætorian band, who had 
raiſed him to the throne without their knowledge and concurrence, deſired their 
own generals to aſſume the imperial purple. It was in conſequence of ſuch im- 
portunities that C. Peſcennius Niger declared himſelf emperor in the eaſt, and 
Septimius Severus put on the imperial enſigns in Illyria. He had an advantage 
over his competitor in being near the capital, whither he marched without de- 
lay, and was acknowledged by the ſenate, which had, upon his approach, given 
orders for putting Didius to death. But he did not think himſelf ſecure on the 
throne while Niger lived, and Albinus maintained ſuch influence among the legi- 
ons of Britain. The laſt therefore, he cajoled with promiſes of ſharing the empire 
with him, and in the mean time permitted him to enjoy the badges and diſtinc- 
| tions 
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tions of his aſſociate, until Niger was defeated and lain ; then he revolved dif- 
ferent expedients for diſengaging himſelf from Albinus, whoſe promotion . ſtood 
in the way of his on family. No method ſeemed more effectual and expedi- 
tious than that of poiſon, which he hired ſome aſſaſſins to adminiſter : but Al- 
binus being appriſed of their deſign, extorted from them a confeſſion with the 
rack, and being convinced of his colleague's treachery, declared war againſt Se- 
verus, and aſſumed the title of emperor and Auguſtus. Conſcious of his own 
ſtrength and influence, he forthwith croſſed the ſea, and gained the army on the 
Rhine over to his party; while Severus advanced at the head of his troops to de- 
cide the contention by force of arms: theſe two powerful rivals meeting in a large 
plain near Lyons in Gaul, a terrible battle enfued, and continued a long time 
with doubtful ſucceſs, the Britiſh troops having charged with ſuch impetuoſity 
in the beginning, that Severus had like to have been worſted ; but his general 


Lætus, with a freſh body of men, changed the fortune of the day; Albi- Sever. Hero- 


nus ſeeing his legions routed, fell upon his own ſword in deſpair. 

8 V. Severus was no ſooner rendered by this deciſive action ſole maſter of the 
empire, than he difpatched Virius Lupus into Britain, with the title of 
tor, to repel the Caledonians, who had made incurſions even beyond Adrian's 
wall, during the abſence of the legions which had been tranſported ek nt pm 
tinent by Albinus. Mean while the emperor himſelf remained in Gaul, where, 
among other regulations, he divided the government of Britain into two pro- 
vinces. Lupus on his arrival finding the province in the utmoſt diſtreſs, the 
Caledonians very powerful, in conſequence of their being joined by. the Meatæ, 
who inhabited the diſtrict between the walls of Antoninus and Adrian, he did 
not chooſe to depend upon the hazard of war, but, on pretence of redeeming the 


captives, purchaſed a peace from the barbarians. This treaty remained in full, 


force and unviolated for ſeveral years, till at length, the northern Britons, tired 
of inaction,” which might blunt their martial genius, or ſtimulated by wants which 
they could ſupply by rapine only, made an irruption into the Roman pro- 
vince, with ſuch numbers and impetuoſity, that the 72 after having 
Joined their forces and made divers unſucceſsful efforts to ſtem the torrent, were 
obliged to ſend to Rome for freſh reinforcements. | | 

$ VI. Severus, alarmed at the diſtreſs of Britain, which was conſidered as the 
moſt important province of the empire, reſolved to go thither in perſon ; and, 
aſſembling an army without delay, ſet out on the expedition, in his declining 
age, when he was ſo crippled with the gout, that he was obliged to be carried 
in a litter; and that he might be able to ſurmount every obſtacle that could re- 
tard the entire conqueſt of the iſland, he not only provided a ſtrong army of ve- 
teran troops, but on his arrival in Britain, he likewiſe prepared pontoons to be 
laid over moraſſes, and other military machines for clearing woods, opening 
roads, and rendering mountains. acceſſible ; ſo that the enemy. ſhould no lon- 
ger avail themſelves of the faſtneſſes to which they uſually retired from the pur- 

uit of their conquerors. | 

The fame of the emperor's arrival in Britain, and the report of theſe mighty 
preparations, made ſuch an impreſſion upon the Caledonians and their allies, 
that they ſent ambaſſadors to ſue for peace, which however they could not ob- 
fain, becauſe he was now fully determined to reduce them effectually; and that 
he might devote his wh-le atrention to this enterprize, he left the adminiſtration 


of 
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of affairs in South Britain, to the care of his younger ſon Geta, reſolving that 


the eldeſt ſhould attend him in the expedition. 


Theſe previous meaſures being taken, he began his march, and advancing to- 
wards Adrian's rampart, found the whole country deſolated by the enemy; a 
circumſtance that did not fail to corroborate the reſolution he had already taken, 
to merit and aſſume the glorious title of Britannicus, which had attractions ſu- 
perior to all the glory he had acquired, and was. in all appearance the chief mo- 
tive that induced him to undertake the conqueſt of ſuch a warlike people, in 
ſpite of the dangers of the campaign, and the infirmities of old age, under 
which he laboured. As he penetrated into the country of the Caledohians, he 
employed his pioneers in laying it open; and indeed he could not uſe too much 
precaution of this kind againſt the efforts of thoſe northern Britons, who wiſely 


avoided general actions with ſuch an invincible army, but ſeized all opportuni- 


ties of harraſſing them in. their march, and cutting off ſmall parties that ſtraggled 
in queſt of forage or plunder. They followed the maxims of Cafſivelaunus, who 
allured the Roman ſoldiers into bogs, thickets, and narrow paſles, after droves 
of cattle aſſembled for the purpoſe, and then fell upon them by ſurprize with in- 
credible fury, after having cut off their communication with the army: in all 
probability theſe Caledonians were originally of the ſame race of Britons over 


whom that prince had reigned. -. They were armed and painted in the ſame man- 


ner: nor do they ſeem to have degenerated. in point of courage and fortitude ; 
for they were accuſtomed to ſwim through marſhes, lakes, and rivers ; they ex- 
poſed themſelves voluntarily to the moſt imminent dangers. They exerted their 
induſtry and valour to ſuch a degree, in multiplying the perils and hardſhips of 
their invaders, that numbers of the Roman ſoldiers, fatigued with hard duty, 
and diſtracted with continual alarms, intreated their comrades to put an end to 
their miſerable lives, leſt they ſhould fall into the hands of ſuch a ſavage enemy; 


and Severus is ſaid to have loſt 


fifty thouſand men in this expedition “. 


$ VII. Notwithſtanding all theſe difficulties, loſſes, and mortifications, Seve- 
rus purſued, his purpoſe with incredible reſolution, until he had made his way to 
the molt northern extremity of the iſland ; and then he granted peace to the 
enemy, which they were glad to accept on the terms that he was pleaſed to pro- 
poſe. Whatever the articles of this pacification may have been, certain it is 
they ſubmitted to the Roman empire; and Severus, not yet ſatisfied of their ſin- 


© The Caledonians were in all probability 
rendered more hardy than their ſouthern pro- 
genitors, by the extreme cold and poverty of 
the country which they inhabited. They lived 
in tents and cabbins upon the tops of moun- 
tains, in the mid{ of woods, and among almoſt 
inacceſſible moraſſes, ignorant of arts and agri- 
culture. They lived upon wild roots, fruits, 
the milk and fleſh of their cattle; beſides the ve- 
niſon they killed in hunting. They had more - 
over a very extraordinary eatable, of which the 
bigneſs of a common bean was ſufficient to ſa- 
tisfy the cravings of hunger and thirſt; and 
though their ſeas, rivers, and lakes, teemed 
with delicate fiſh, they were prohibited by their 
religion from taſting this bounty of nature, Like 


the Britons of the ſouth, they held their wives 


as a common good for the benefit of ſociety; 
and indeed they ſeemed to have the ſame opi- 
nion with regard to every other convenience, for 
whatever attracted their cupidity, they ſeized 
without ſcruple. 

They were bold, ſtrong, active, patient of 
labour, thirſt, and hunger, and fo inured to 
hardſhips, that they could run up to the neck 
in bogs, and continue three days in that ſitua- 


tion, without any manner of ſuſtenance. They 


were raw boned and red-haired ; a circumſtance 
which, together with the conſide ration of their 
arms, induced Tacitus to believe they were 
deſcended from the Germans; and laſtly, they 
uſed chariots in battle, drawn by ſmall horſes, 
remarkably nimble and hardy. Dio, Hero- 
dian, | | 5 
| cerity 
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cerity and faith, ordered a new wall to be built acroſs the Roman province, ſo 
near the rampart raiſed by Adrian, that ſome authors imagine the firſt ſerved 
as a foundation to the other. It was ſtrengthened” by caſtella built within leſs 
than a mile of each other, four ſmall turrets between every two caſtella, a deep 
ditch to the north, and extended ſixty- eight miles from Segedunum or Couſin's 
houſe on the river Tyne to Timocelum or Boulneſs near Carliſle. - Severus be- 
ing by this time almoſt overwhelmed with infirmities, retired to York, leav- 
ing his ſon Antoninus, afterwards ſurnamed Caracalla, to ſuperintend this work, 
and take the command of the army; and this prince, who was a youth of profli- 
te morals, and had. been more than once engaged in conſpiracies againſt his p 
ather's life, made ſuch an arbitrary uſe of his authority, and treated the lately An. Ch. 208; 
pacified North Britons with ſuch inſolence and cruelty,' as provoked them to re- 
nounce the peace, and take arms once more againſt the Romans. A revolt 
which incenſed the old emperor to ſuch a pitch of indignation, that ordering 
himſelf to be carried immediately to the camp, he harrangued the ſoldiers upon 
the inconſtancy and perfidy of thoſe barbarians, whom, in a verſe of Homer, he 
exhorted them to extirpate, without even ſparing the child in the mother's womb. 
Having thus inflamed their reſentment, he inveſted Caracalla with the command 
of this expedition; while he himſelf returned to York, - where in a little time he 
ended his days. With reſpect to the war, his orders were very ill executed by 
Caracalla, who was more intent upon courting the favour of the army than in 
annoying the enemy; for, being perſuaded that his father was already on the 
verge of the grave, he had begun to form a party againſt his brother Geta. Nor 
was he diſappointed in his expectation touching the old emperor, the news of 
whoſe death no ſooner reached him, than he renewed the peace with the Caledo- 
nians and Meatæ; and having received hoſtages for the performance of articles, 
retired into the Roman province. mea. rig 99 bs 
Severus bequeathed the empire to his two ſons, though Caracalla's great ambi- 
tion was to reign alone, and all his efforts were directed to this aim, which how- 
ever he could not accompliſh, at this period: the will of the old emperor was 
religiouſſy obeyed: the ſoldiers took the oaths of fidelity to Baſſianus (afterwards An. Ch. 2112 
Caracalla) and Geta, and the two brothers went together to Rome, accompany- Spartian in 
ing their father's aſhes, which were depoſited in Adrian's mauſoleum. But the 8 ” 
elder, ſtill actuated by the moſt furious ambition, and unnatural animoſity, gra- Dio. L 56. 
tified thoſe pernicious paſſions with the ſacrifice of his brother, who was aſſaſſinated An. Ch. 238. 
by his direction. Wo e ect mot 11 « 1 of; 

VIII. From the departure of theſe two princes, there is a melancholy An. Ch. 242. 
chaſm in the hiſtory of this country for a great number of years; during | 
which, hiſtorians are ſilent upon the ſubject, and all the tranſactions we can 
learn, have been found in ſeveral inſcriptions in different parts of England. 

From theſe, it appears that in the reign of Gordian III. Mæcilius Fuſcus com- 

manded in this iſland, where he repaired the barracks and arſenals which had 

fallen to decay; that in two years after this event, Cneius Lucilianus the pro- 
prætor built a bath, with an exchange or portico; and that Nonius Philippus 
was governor of the Britiſh province, in the year that preceded the death of 
the emperor Gordian. | | 

\ Theſe are all the particulars relating to the hiſtory of England, which are to 
be collected from the reign of Caracalla to that of Publius Licinius Galienus, 


in 


Camb. Cumb. 


— 
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in whoſe time thirty tyrants ſprung from the corruption of his government. 
Six of theſe, namely Lollianus, Victorianus, Poſthumus the elder, Tetricus the 
younger, and Marius, ſeem to have declared for themſelves in this iſland; at 
leaſt the number of their coins found in the neighbourhood of Colcheſter, en- 
courage this conjecture; and Porphyry the philoſopher, who lived in thoſe times, 
calls Britain a ſoil fruitful in tyrants. The peace of this iſland might have 
been reſtored by Marcus Aurelius Flavius Claudius, the ſucceſſor of Galienus, 
had not he been ſuddenly overtaken by death, in the midſt of his preparations 
for reducing Tetricus, who at that time ruled the weſtern provinces, and in all 
probability was in poſſeſſion of Britain. From his death we are acquainted with 
no Britiſh occurrence for a ſeries of ſeventeen years; till the reign of Probus, 
during which the imperial purple was aſſumed by Proculus and Bonoſus (faid to 
be a Briton) who laid claim to this iſland, Spain, and Gaul, and ſeem to have 
been abetted by the natives of this country; but, their pretenſions ſoon vaniſh- 
ed before the fortune of Probus, who (we are told by Vopiſcus) permitted the 
Britons to cultivate the and make wine. But Bonoſus was not the 
only perſon who raiſed diſturbances in Britain during the life of this emperor. 
Another proprætor, whoſe name is not aſcertained, having been recommended 
to the government of this iſland, by Victorinus Maurus, prime-miniſter and ge- 
neral in chief to Probus, renounced his allegiance, and ſet up for himſelf; when 
Victorinus, aſhamed and incenſed at the diſloyalty of his favourite, came haſ- 
tily to Britain, where he was affectionately received by the rebellious pro » 
whom he nevertheleſs aſſaſſinated; and the revolt was ſuppreſſed by the pre- 
tender's death. * i Nö 
Carus, who ſucceeded to the imperial purple, aſſociated his two ſons Carinus 
and Numerianus, to the firſt of whom he aſſigned Britain and other provinces, 
which were grievouſly oppreſſed by that monſter of impurity ; though he ſoon 
gave way to the fortune of Diocleſian, a brave and active prince, who admitted 
Maximian to a ſhare of the empire. . 
$ IX. In the reign of theſe colleagues, Carauſius, a man of mean paren- 
tage, by birth a Menapian, or as others affirm a Batavian, having diſtinguiſh- 
ed himſelf for his bravery and military ſkill, obtained the command of the Ro- 
man navy ſtationed at Boulogne to guard the ſeas againſt the piracies and ra- 
vages of the Franks and Saxons, who about that time infeſted the coaſts of 
Gaul. Though he took a number of prizes while he exerciſed this office, 
he neither made reſtitution to the Roman ſubjects, who had been plundered, nor 
remitted any part of the booty to the emperor's treaſury ; nay it was obſerved, 
that he never attacked the pyrates, until after they had plundered the coaſts, 
and then he intercepted them when they were laden with the ſpoils of the count- 
ry. On account of this conduct and the great wealth he had amaſſed, which 
gave room to ſuſpe& him of harbouring more dangerous deſigns, Maximian 
Herculius gave orders for apprehending and executing him without delay ; but 
Carauſius being appriſed of the emperor's intention, ſecured the fleet in his 
intereſt, and failed for Britain, where he was joyfully received and proclaimed 
emperor by the provincial troops, conſiſting of one legion and ſome auxiliary co- 
horts ; a ſure proof of the peace and tranquillity that prevailed throughout the 
whole iſland : and this favourable reception put him in immediate poſſeſſion of 


the whole Roman province, as far as the wall of Antoninus, which he _ 
22 3 | an 
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and augmented, The next meaſure he took was to conclude, an alliance with 

thoſe Franks and Saxons, againſt whom he had formerly acted. as admural : he 

enliſted a number of their troops, increaſed his fleet with a great addition of 

ſtout ſhips, and being maſter of Boulogne, ſupplied it with a good garriſoh 

and all manner of neceſſaries, to endure a ſiege with which it was threatened Eum. Pane- 

by the emperor Maximian. 5 | . ee 
He found his account in theſe prudential ſteps, which rendered him extreme - 

ly formidable; and his fleet having obtained a victory over the navy of Maximian, 

by which he ſecured the dominion of the ſea, the emperors, rather than expoſe 

the maritime ports of their dominions to the depredations of ſuch a powerful 

enemy, conſented that he ſhould enjoy one third of the imperial dignity e 

By this pacification, Carauſius reigned independent in Britain for the ſpace Ag. Ch. 287. 

of ſeven years, during which he maintained the ſovereignty of the main; and 

is ſaid to have beſtowed Scotland upon the Picts, as a recompence for their 

fidelity and aſſiſtance: this is the opinion of Geoffry of Monmouth and 

other Britiſh hiſtorians, who alledge that *till this period, the nation of the 

Picts was never mentioned by any writer whatſoever; but, from comparing 

the relations of Cæſar, Tacitus, Suetonius, Dio, Herodian, and others, Who 

have recorded the tranſactions of this iſland, it plainly appears that the Ca- 

ledonians and Picts were the ſame people, originally deſcended from the ſouthern 

Britons, whoſe manners and cuſtoms they retained.z, and that they were not pars 5 

ticularly diſtinguiſhed by the name of Picts, till after the Britons of the ſouth 

had, from their intercourſe with the Romans, adopted the manners of their 

conquerors, and laid aſide the practice of painting their bodies, which was {till 

in uſe, among the naked Caledonians ; ſo that the appellation of Picti was now |. 


* 


appropriated to this: nation, G [31 =ꝰY odor A gue i e e 
As the peace between the emperors and Carauſius, was the reſult of neceſſity, 
the troubles of Ægypt being appeaſed, and the Parthian and African wars 
finiſned, Diocleſian and Maximian Herculius conferred the dignity of Cæſar 
upon their adopted heirs Maximian Galerus and Conſtantius Chloris, who 
married their daughters, and then divided the empire into four departments. 
The ſhare of Conſtantius comprehending all the provinces on this ſide of the 
Alps, he appeared before Boulogne almoſt as ſoon as the news of his elevation 
had reached the place; and having reduced the town, marched againſt the Franks, 
Cauci, and Friſians, who were in alliance with Carauſius, whom he. could not 
attack in Britain for want of a navy. Theſe nations he ſubdued. and tranſplanted 
into remote countries, that they might not be near enough to obſtruct the exe- 
cution of the plan he had formed, for which a number of ſhips were then build: 
ing under his on immediate direction. But in the mean time the object of his 
preparations was changed by the death of Carauſius, whom Alectus, one of his ** Ch. 293. 
own officers, aſſaſſinated, and then aſſumed the imperial purple. 
The uſurper enjoyed his new dignity for three years, which elapſed before 
Conſtantius found himſelf in a condition to invade the iſland: but a ſufficient 
navy being provided for that purpoſe, was divided into two ſquadrons, ſtationed 
at different parts of the continent; in one of which he himſelf embarked, while 
4 This occurrence is authenticated by ſome PAX. Av. sc. letters which ——_ that the 
medals of Diocleſian, Maximian, and Carauſius, peace received the ſanction of the ſenate, Vid. 
having on the reverſe FROY\DESTIA Av. & Camden's Britaun ia. 
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the command of the other was beſtowed upon Aſclepiadotus, an excellent ſea-offi- 
cer, who failing by the ifle of Wight, where the uſurper's navy lay, paſſed un- 


ſeen, by means of a thick fog, and landed without oppoſition. 


XI. Conſtantius arrived at the very ſpot where Alectus was poſted to recei 


Book I. 


ve 


him with an army chiefly compoſed of Franks and foreigners, who were extremely 
odious to the Britons; but either dreading to encounter an enemy of ſuch repu- 
tation, or infatuated and diſtracted by the emergency of his ſituation, he, inſtead 
of attacking his enemy before they could be formed on the beach, advanced 
againſt Aſclepiadotus, who was ready to receive him; and a battle enſuing, he 
loſt the empire and his life; while a terrible ſlaughter was made among his 


foreign mercenaries. Thoſe who eſcaped the carna 
London, with a view to pillage that city, 


from whic 


ge in this place, retired to 
they might be tranſported 


to the continent in their own ſhips that ſtil] kept the ſea; but their deſign was 
fruftrated by part of the Roman navy, which entering the river Thames, put 
them all to the ſword. Mean while Conftantius was received as a deliverer by 


the Britons, who had groaned under the tyranny of Alectus; and u 


this oc- 


caſion he had a glorious opportunity of exerting his clemency, juſtice, and 


diſcretion. 


$ X1I. He granted a general amneſty in favour of thoſe who had been concerned 
in the revolt: he ordered reſtitution and all poſſible ſatisfaction to be made to the 


ſufferers; opened the | ſea, reſtored commerce, ſubdued ſome northern nations 


which had declared themſelves independent during the troubles, and recove- 
red the whole province of Britain, after it had been ten years diſmembred 


empire. Howſoever this iſland might have ſuffered in other reſpects 


from the tyranny of Carauſius, certain it is, the arts had flouriſhed during his 
uſurpation; the country was embelliſhed with magnificent ſtructures, and the 
city of London, already conſiderable for its extent, beauty, and riches: fo 
that Conſtantius pitthed upon Britain as the place of his reſidence; perhaps he 
was on this occaſton/ influenced by his paſſion for the celebrated Helena mother 
of Conſtantine, and according to ſome authors a native of Colcheſter, while 
others affirm ſhe was the daughter of Coil, king of the Cumbrian Britons, inha- 
biting the countries between the walls of Severus and Antoninus. | 
Whatever may have been her family or country, ſhe was certainly a Briton 


and a woman of rare accompliſhments, who had long ago 


captivated' the heart 


of Conſtantius, with whom the was united in the bands of wedlock, though 
he had for reaſons of ſtate been obliged to repudiate her, on his marriage with 
Theodora daughter of Maximian Herculius, to whom he owed his elevation *, 


Notwithſtanding this match of convenience, Helena ſtill engroſſed his whole 
by many public works which ſhe executed at her own expence, 


affection; and 


* What ſeems to have miſled ſome authors, 
who ſay, Helena was 'the concubine of Con- 
ftantius, was the Jaw that-prevailed among the 
Romans, prohibiting all citizens marrying fo- 
reigners of what rank or degree ſoever; and 


every perſon. was deemed a foreigner who 


had not been admitted to the jus quiritium et 
civitatis; which was the caſe: of the Latins 
and other Italian -ngtions, before they were 
naturaliſed by the Julian law. But, though 


the nuptiz or connubium could not take effect 


between a Roman and a foreigner, ſo as to be 


attended with all the legal privileges of ſuch 
a union, the matrimonium could be contracted, 
without any impeachment of the honour and 
reputation of the parties; and that. the mar- 
riage between Conſtantius and Helena was 


deemed valid in this reſpe&, ap 


he 


rs from the 


ins taken by Maximian to diſſolve it, before 


intermarried with his daughter Theodora. 


and 
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and other liberalities, acquired the love and veneration of the Britons to ſuch a 
degree, that their eſteem amounted almoſt to adoration. Such a companion 
could not fail to compleat the happineſs of Conſtantius, whoſe equitable and wiſe 
adminiſtration was productive of peace and tranquillity to his ſubjects; and 
accordingly Britain enjoyed uninterrupted repoſe *till his death, which happened 
at York, the place of his reſidence. 

XIII. His ſon Conſtantine no ſooner heard of his father's indifpoſition, than 
he artfully eſcaped from Rome, where he had been detained by the jealouſy of 
the other emperors, and arrived at York to perform the laſt offices to Con- 
ſtantius, who declared him his heir and ſucceſſor in the empire: and this diſpo- 
ſition was ſo agreeable to the army, that they proclaimed him emperor immedi- 
ately after his father's deceaſe. | | | f 

His firſt care, upon his acceſſion to the throne, was to repel the Picts and 
Scots, who never failed to make incurſions upon the Roman province, when! 

they thought the imperial dignity uſurped or unſettled by vacancies, fac- 
tions, or foreign diſputes; and thoſe nations being puniſhed and reduced, he 
raiſed a conſiderable army to maintain his pretenſions on the continent againſt 
Maxentius, who had aſſumed the purple, and was actually in poſſeſſion of Rome. 
The neceſſary preparations being. made, he tranſported his forces to Gaul, where 
he conquered the Franks, who had by this time communicated their name ta 
that country; then marching into Italy at the head of ninety thouſand cavalry, 
and fourſcore thouſand foot, gave battle to Maxentius, who was defeated and 
ſlain. e . | 

Being now in poſſeſſion of the empire without a rival, he publicly em- 
braced the Chriſtian Religion, which he had long eſpouſed in private; and 
his declaration on this ſubje&t was in all probability promoted by the ardour 
of the Britiſh troops, the majority of whom were proſelytes to the doctrines of 
Chriſtianity, which now began to flouriſh in the converſion of a Roman emperor, 
who would have done honour to any religion he had profeſſed. He poſſeſſed the 
talents of a Julius, and the liberality of a Titus. He was brave, affable, 
elegant, equitable, and humane; and ſo generous, that he often indemnified from 
his own purſe, thoſe very people who had ſuffered from the impartial admini- 
ſtration of juſtice. Far from — 2 hr examples of ſeverity the glory of the 
victory obtained over Maxentius, with a magnanimity peculiar to him- 
ſelf, pardoned all who had fought againſt him, and reſtored the forfeited 
eſtates of his moſt rancorous enemies: he recalled thoſe who had been exiled 
by Maxentius, re-eſtabliſhed the ſenate in its antient ſplendour and authority, and 
made ſuch wife and effectual regulations to ſecure the peace and tranquillity 
of Rome, that in the inſcriptions dedicated to his honour he was ſtyled the pucrop. Eu- 
deliverer of the city, the founder of peace, reſtorer of the republic, and unani- men. ubi ſu- 
moufly ſaluted by the name of Conſtantine the Great. | Jn 

XIV. Britain, as one of the chief provinces of the empire, could not but en- __ 
Joy that peace and felicity which flowed from the gentle ſway of ſuch an emperor, 
who was a native of the ifland. He ſeems to have beſtowed a great ſhare of his at- 
tention upon the concerns of this nation, which he divided into four governments; 
namely, the Britannia prima, comprehending the country between the river 
Thames and the ſea : Britannia ſecunda, conſiſting of all that lay welt of che Se- 
verne to the Iriſh ſea, and the additional diſtricts of Flavia Cæſarienſis, and Maxi- 
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ma Cæſarienſis. The firſt taking in Cornwall, 'Devonſhire, Somerſetſhire, with. 


part of the counties of Wilts and Glouceſter; and the other including the nor- 
thern counties of England, with Nottinghamſhire, Derbyſhire, Staffordſhire; and 
Lincolnſhire. The adoption of the two Cæſars by the emperors Diocleſian and 
Maximian, gave riſe to the four præfecti pretorio, who became thence. forward 
the ſubſtitutes of the imperial power; and the government of Britain falling to 


me ſhare of the præfect of Gaul, he ruled it by a vicar, who, during the pre- 


337. 


* 


ſent reign, was Pacatianus. 150 R t d net ble v Hear: 4 
Conſtantine the great dying, after a long reign, the empire was divided among 
his ſons; and Britain, with France, Spain, and part of Germany, became 
the portion of his eldeſt ſon of the ſame name, who being ſlain in attempting to 
invade the territories of his brother Conſtans, his inheritance devolved to the vic 
tor, who, in order to repel the Scots and Picts, ſtill turbulent and ready to im- 
prove all advantages, came over to Britain in the middle of winter, hringing 
along with him his brother Conſtantius, who longed to view the country in which 
his father had firſt ſeen the light. Hiſtory is ſilent as to the management of this 
war: but, in a little time he forfeited all the reputation he had acquired. His 
vices ſubjected him to the contempt and deteſtation of his ſubjects, and he was 
deprived of his crown and life by Magnentius, a Gaul of Britiſh extraction, who 
preſumed to appropriate the imperial enſigns to himſelf, notwithſtanding the 
claim of Conſtantius, now the ſole ſurviving ſon of Conſtantine the great. But 
the party of this young prince prevailing, after a ſtruggle of three years, the 
uſurper put an end to his own life at Lyons; and the whole province of Bri- 


tain acknowledged the authority of the victor, who made a very baſe and impo- 


litic uſe of his good fortune. 


XV. He erected a court of ü under the direction of one Paul, 


a Spaniſh notary, whoſe buſineſs was to proſecute the adherents of Magnentius, 
and confiſcate their eſtates to the imperial exchequer : a taſk which he perform- 
ed with abilities peculiar to himſelf z and not contented with depriving them of 
their property, he committed the moſt violent outrages upon their perſons, con- 
demning them to mines, fetters, impriſonment, tortures, ſlavery, and death. 
The barbarity of this inhuman inquiſitor rendered him the object of horror to 


all the iſlanders; and Martin, the vicar or deputy of the province, not only 


expoſtulated with him upon his flagrant injuſtice and cruelty, but even threaten- 
ed to leave the iſland, and make a report of his conduct to the imperial court. 


As he dreaded nothing more than ſuch a repreſentation, he endeavoured to in- 


veigle the generous Roman into the appearance of a crime, and then ordered 
him to be put in fetters by virtue of the imperial commiſſion; an indignity, 


which the other reſented to ſuch a degree, that he drew his ſword and made a 
tzhruſt at the Spaniard, but miſſing his aim, turned the point on himſelf, and 
| plunged the weapon into his own boſom. This unluck yaccident contributed to 
the triumph and gratification of Paul's cruelty and avarice. He hied him im- 
mediately to the head quarters, befprinkled with the blood of Martin, as a mark 


of the conſpiracy formed againſt his life; and on this pretence, exhauſted the 


whole artillery of his malice againſt the friends and kindred, of the deceaſed, 


le was called Catena, from his dexterity in trowping up plot; and conſpiracies, ra hich he 
entangled the unwary. Ammian. Marcell. 1 ee jt aplend ren 0 
| | who 
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Chap. Iv. OF ENGLAND. 5 


who were tortured, ſtripped, and baniſhed. This infamous wretch, however, _ 
was at laſt overtaken by the vengeance of heaven, and burnt alive-in the reign Hm 
of Julian, the adopted ſucceſſor of Conſtantius. MM, 10. Minn 221, 14, 
$ XVI. Yet even this domeſtic oppreſſion did not produce any difturbance in 
Britain, or hinder. the Romans from enjoying the advantage of ſuch a fertile 
province: for, in one year, they tranſported quantities of corn ſufficient to ſup- 
ply their armies and garriſons in Germany; Gaul being too much waſted by con- 
tinual wars, to furniſh proviſion for ſuch a number of forces. Not but that 
during this period, flight incurſions were made by the Scots and Picts, who came 
like famiſhed wolves in queſt of prey; but as they returned immediately with the 
fruits of their rapine, ſuch tranſitory irruptions did not much affect the tranquil - 
lity of the provin ee. * | & AI 
XVII. Nevertheleſs, Julian, afterwards ſurnamed the Apoſtate, who at that 
time poſſeſſed the government of Gaul, as the adopted Cæſar of Conſtantius, re- 
ſolved to bridle the ferocity of thoſe northern nations, and for. that purpoſe 
ſent over Lupicinus, an officer of courage and experience, though rough and 
haughty in his diſpoſition, with a reinforcement of light-armed cohorts com- 
ſed of Heruli, Batavi, and Mæſians. Perhaps his chief deſign in diſmiſſing 
133 on this expedition, was to free himſelf from a man, whom he conſi- 
dered as a ſpy planted upon him by Conſtantius, who, by this time, was jea- 
lous of Julian, ſuſpecting, not without reaſon, that he wanted to ingratiate 
himſelf with the army, ſo as it ſhould declare him emperor; a conjecture juſti- 
fied by the ſubſequent conduct of Julian, who, after the departure of Lupicinus, 
aſſumed the purple, and diſpatched an officer to Boulogne to prevent the news 
of this ſtep from being conveyed to Britain; and the vicar actually returned from 
Gaul, after having ſecured the province, before he received the leaſt intelligence 
of this affair. As for the weak, indolent Conſtantius, he was engaged in a 
war with Perſia, which hei could not quit, until the enemy retired into their o.]n 
country; then leaving garriſons in the frontier places, he marched towards 
Thrace, in order to oppoſe the uſurpation of Julian, by whoſe procurement he 
is ſaid to have been poiſoned in Cilicia. | N 
$ XVIII. This uſurper, with all his learning and enterprizing genius, was 
wilful and headſtrong, and at length fell a ſacrifice to his own temerity; for in n Ch. 364. 
attempting to carry the war into the heart of Perſia, Where he could not be ſup- 
plied with proviſions, he loſt his own life, and expoſed his army to the moſt im- 
minent danger of periſhing by want, which would really have been their fate, 
had not his ſucceſſor Joyian redeemed them from deſtruction, by giving up the 
provinces and fortified towns that ſerved as a barrier on that fide of the empire. 
His authority, however, was of very ſhort duration; for he died at Dadaſtene 
in Bithynia, on his return to Conſtantinople, and was ſucceeded by Valentinian, 
in whoſe reign the Roman province in Britain was reduced to the verge of ruin, 
by the invaſion and ravages of its northern neighbours *; aſſiſted by the Saxons 
tet | and 


Among thoſe. people, who at this period tiſh writers in favour of the antiquity of their 
fell upon the Roman province, Marcellinus nation, it does not appear that the Scots had as 
mentions the Attacotti, who have been the ſub- yet any eſtabliſhed monarchy in Britain, from 
ject of much diſpute and conjecture. — Aſter all any of the Gteek or Latin authors, who have 
chat has been ſaid by Buchannau and the Seot- ſo accurately deſcribed the expeditions under- 
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and Attacotti *; which laſt people are ſuppoſed to have been the Silures, inha- 
biting the woods and mountains of Wales. Theſe had hitherto been quiet under 
the dominion of Conſtantine and his deſcendants, whom they conſidered as their 


countrymen, ſprung from the Britiſh Helena; but now, that the empire was poſſeſſ- 


ed by a prince of another line, ſevere, punctual, and rigid in his exactions, they 
revoked their ſubmiſſion, and joining the Meatz, Caledonians, Scots, and Sax- 
ons, infeſted the Roman province with inceſſant incurſions, entering at different 
laces and in ſeparate bodies. They had already waſted the country in a dread- 
manner, and drawn Nectaridius, count of the ſea-coaſt, and Fullofaudes, 


general of the imperial forces, into an ambuſh that proved fatal to theſe two 


commanders and the greateſt part of their troops. 


FXIX. Valentinian was no ſooner made acquainted with this diſaſter, than 
he ſent Severus, the ſteward of his houſhold, to reform the abuſes which had 


crept into the adminiſtration in Britain, and been productive of ſuch dangerous 
commotions : , but this officer's endeavours proving ineffectual, he was recalled, 
and ſucceeded by Jovinus, who finding it impracticable to reſtore the quiet of 
the province, without a force ſufficient to ſecure it from the inſults of the enemy, 


deſired that a ſtrong army might be ſent over, without delay, as the only expe- 


dient that could ſave it from ruin. In conſe e of this repreſentation, corro- 
borated with other accounts deſcribing the deplorable ſituation of this impor- 
tant province, the emperor beſtowed the government of it upon Theodoſius, a 

al of great experience and conſtant ſucceſs in war, who was diſpatched with 
a Choice body of Roman and auxiliary forces. At his arrival in London, he 
found the country waſted and over-run by the Franks and Saxons, who 


had landed on the coaſt oppoſite to Gaul, and were now diſperſed in ſmall 


bodies, plundering and burning the villages and plantations: he forthwith 
divided his troops into ſmall detachments, and falling upon thoſe free-boot- 
ers encumbered with pillage, routed and cut them in pieces, before they had 


time to re- aſſemble; then reſtoring the ſpoil to the right owners, returned in 
triumph to London, were he was received as an hero and deliverer. | 


$ XX. As thoſe he had vanquiſhed were only the allies of the nations which 


this province chiefly dreaded, he reſolved to make preparations for an expedition 
againſt the Caledonians ; and in the mean time endeavoured, by private emiſſa- 
ries, to ſow the ſeeds of diſſenſion between them and the Attacotti or Silures. 


taken and executed by the greateſt captains of 
antiquity, to the molt northern extremities of 
the iſland. As for Galgacus, he commanded the 
army of the Caledonians, otherwiſe called PiQs, 
a diſtinct nation from the Scots, with whom 


they in the ſequel maintained a long and bloody 
war. The Scots then, in all probability, did 


not migrate from Ireland in any great numbers 
ſo as to make ſettlements, and conftitnte a mo- 


narchy, till towards the year 360, when burſt- 


ing all at once from their native obſcurity, as 
allies of the Picts or Caledonians, they began 
to make a powerful figure in the northern parts 


of Britain: and indeed it is — that they 


. ſhould have made any _ at all ſo early in 


this iſland, if (as Mr, Carte labours hard to 


prove) they were a colony of Scythians and 


Germans, who had ravaged Europe in the reign 
of Galienus, and ſettled in Galicia, a province 
of Spain, from whence they were, by the orders 
of Conſtantine the great, tranſplanted to Ire- 
land; part of which only was at that time 
inhabited by the Dumnonii, from Devonſhire ; 
and the Brigantes, from Galloway. N 
The Scots or Scythians muſt have been pro- 
lific and enterprifing indeed, if between the year 
306, in which Conſtantine ſucceeded his father, 
and 364, they not only peopled and conquered 
Ireland, but alſo poured Forth fuch -colonies 
i9to Britain, as compoſed a ſeparate and power - 
ful monarchy. 
From At a Coit. i e. apud Sylvat, wood- 
men, forreſters, ot ſavages. Baxter. Brit. 
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Chap. IV. OF ENGLAND. 55 


When he enquired into the adminiſtration of the province, he was not at all ſur- 
prized to find diſcontent and diſaffection among the people: he therefore pro- 
miſed a ſpeedy redreſs of grievances; he publiſhed a general amneſty and par- 
don to all the revolters who ſhould repair to his ſtandard ; ſent for a celebrated 
juſticiary to preſide in the civil magiſtracy, and _—_— Dulcitius, a comman- 
der of great reputation, as his lieutenant in the field. Theſe precautions being 
taken he advanced againſt the Caledonians, who had overſpread the northern 
parts of the province like a deluge, defeated them in ſeveral encounters, drove 
them before him into their own country, repaired and rebuilt the forts and 
caſtles they had damaged and demoliſhed, and by convincing them of his ſupe- 
riority over them in the arts and operations of war, paved the way for an honour- 
able and laſting peace. | 
In the midſt of all his glory and fucceſs, he had well nigh fallen a facrifice to 
a conſpiracy hatched by one Valentinus, a native of Pannonia, who had been, 
for his turbulent ſpirit and deſperate ambition, baniſhed to Britain, which was at 
that time a general place of exile ; there aſſociating with outlaws of the ſame 
ſtamp, he formed the deſign of ſeizing the government, and had already de- 
bauched a good number of ſoldiers from their allegiance. e 
F. XXI. Theodoſius being informed of theſe machinations, ordered the ring- 
leaders to be apprehended and delivered into the hands of juſtice; and theſe being 
executed, he exhibited a noble proof of his moderation and ſagacity, in ſup- 
preſſing all further enquiry concerning the accomplices; which might have pro- 
duced dangerous convulſions, at a time when his maſter's authority was far 3 
being eſtabliſhed in this iſland. ” | | 
Having preſerved the public tranquility by this prudent method of proceed- 
ing, he was left at liberty to provide for the ſecurity of the batrier : he repaired 
the walls, repeopled rhe cities, reinforced the garriſons, -and reſtored the an- 
tient diſcipline of the army. The country lying between the walls of Severus and 
Lollius Urbicus, he erected. into a ſeparate province, which was denominated 
Valentia, after the reigning emperor, and ruled by a diſtin& deputy ; and laſtly, 
he puniſhed an order of men called Areani, who though inſtituted to give no- 
tice of the enemies motions, had lately acted as ſpies for the barbarians. The 
peace and ſecurity of the Roman government being thus re-eſtabliſhed, he re- 
turned to the continent, and was received by the emperor with all the honours _ 
due to his merit and ſervices; which the ſenate likewiſe acknowledged, by de- 
creeing a ſtatue to be erected to his memory, and placed among thoſe of their 
moſt illuſtrious anceſtors. | 
Though we do not know the particular methods he took to accompliſh thoſe 
great ends, we are aſſured by Claudian, and Latinus Pacatus Drepanius, in his 
panegyric upon this great man, that he prevailed upon Valentinian to lighten 
the exorbitant tribute which had been impoſed upon the Britons ; and equipped 
a powerful navy, with which he maintained the empire of the ſea, and in parti- Pan 
cular ſcoured the German and Hyperborean oceans of thoſe Saxon fleets, which Thee: 20. 
had done ſuch miſchief on almoſt all the coaſts of Europe. ſym. I. 4. 
Britain, thus ſecured from external inſults, and ſettled within herſelf on an hap- 
py footing, by the wiſe regulations of Theodoſius, enjoyed ſome years of peace 
and felicity, until ambition intervened to diſturb her quiet, and ſhe laid the 
foundation of her own ruin, by efpouſing the cauſe of an uſurper. > 
S XXII. - 
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IXXII. Yalentinian dying, was ſucceeded in the weſtern empire by Gratian, | 


a young voluptuary, who neglected the affairs of the ſtate, and was fo unhappy 
in the choice of his favourites, that he admitted a few renegado Alani into his 
confidence, and employed them in affairs of the utmoſt importance, without any 
regard to his own officers, who reſented his neglect, and waited only for a con- 
venient opportunity to manifeſt their diſcontent. - The Roman army in Britain 
was at that time commanded by a general, who did not fail to encourage this 
diſpoſition. - His name was Maximus, and being by birth a Spaniard, he pre- 
tended to be a relation of Theodoſius: he poſſeſſed many good qualities, by 


which he had acquired the love and eſteem of tlie ſoldiery; but theſe were all 


ſullied by his ambition. ye 


XXIII. He had ſerved in Britain with reputation, and when Gratian de- 
clared Theodoſius, ſon of this great general, emperor of the eaſt, he thought 


himſelf as worthy of the imperial dignity, becauſe he and the other had main- 
tained the ſame rank in the army. Finding the ſoldiers. averſe to Gratian's 
government, and ripe for any revolution, he took advantage of the influence he 
had acquired among them, and ſuffered himſelf to be declared emperor. In this 
quality he conciliated the affections of the Britons, by taking the field and vi- 
goroully repulſing the Pi&ts and Scots, who had renewed their ravages,” accord- 
ing to their conſtant practice in the beginning of a new emperor's reign. Nay, 
he took a more effectual method to ſecure the Roman province from any future 
invaſion : he found means to detach the Picts from their alliance with the Scot- 
tiſh nation; which laſt was ſo hard preſſed by a ne confederacy of the Romans, 
Britons, and their old friends the Caledonians, that it was obliged to abandon 
the iſland and take ſhelter in Ireland and the leſſer Britiſh iſles, while a good 


part fled for refuge to the continent. 


XXIV. All the Scottiſh | hiſtorians deſcribe this revolution; which: (if it 
really happened) ſeems much more likely to have been effected by Theodoſius, 
than by this Maximus, whoſe reſidence in Britain, after he had aſſumed the 


purple, was of too ſhort a duration, to juſtify the ſuppoſition of having brought 


about ſuch a remarkable event. Whatever may have been his efforts and ſucceſs 


on this occaſion, he certainly believed himſelf too firmly eſtabliſhed upon the 


Mon. antic, 
p- 107. 


throne, to dread the power of any competitor; and unhappily for this iſland, re- 
ſolved to aſſert his cla m upon the continent. For this purpoſe he raiſed a con- 
ſiderable army of Britons, joined to the Roman forces withdrawn from the bar- 
rier; and embarking them on board of his fleet, ſet ſail for the mouth of the 
Rhine, where he was immediately joined by the legions quartered in that 
neighbourhood, and his title acknowledged by all the Roman troops in Germany. 
In all probability he would not have found himſelf in a condition to ſupport his 
pretenſions, by means of ſuch a Britiſn army, had not he recommended himſelf to 
the inhabitants of this iſland, in an eſpecial manner, by eſpouſing Helena, 
the daughter of Cadvan, a conſiderable chieftain of North- Wales; an alliance 
by which he acquired the intereſt of her relations, who hoped, in his ſon Victor, 


once m re to ſee a prince of Britiſh blood upon the imperial throne. 


Grat ian began his march at the head of a ſtrong army againſt the uſurper, 
who with the purple had aſſumed the name of Flavius Clemens Maximus; 
but being betrayed by his generals, and deſerted by his troops, this unfortunate 
emperor fled cowards Lyons, and was flain by Andragathius: fo that the other 
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Chap. IV. OF ENGLAND. 
remained in quiet poſſeſſion of the weſtern empire, which he might have enjoyed 


in tranquillity, could he have curbed the inſolence of his diſpoſition, and ſoothed, 


inſtead of irritating Theodoſius; for, his good fortune enabled him likewiſe to 
drive Valentinian out of Italy. | | 
8 XXV. That prince, far from being intimidated by his threats and ſucceſs, 


advanced againſt him with an army of veterans, accuſtomed to conquer under 


his command, defeated him in two pitched battles, and taking him near Aquileia, 
cauſed him to be put to death, after he had five years uſurped the imperial dig- 
nity. Then he reverſed and annulled all the edits publiſhed, and honours con- 
ferred by Maximus; and reſtored Valentinian to the imperial ſovereignty of the 
weſtern empire. Andragathius, who commanded a fleet in the Mediterranean, 
no ſooner received the news of theſe events, than he threw himſelf over-board in 
deſpair : Victor, who had been declared Cæſar, and reſided in Gaul, was ſlain 
by Arbogaſtes, and the Britiſh forces, left for the ſecurity of his perſon and go- 
vernment, retired to the ſea-coaſt, and ſettled in Armorica, which is now known 


by the name of Bretagne. Be that as it will, Theodoſtus, in the midſt of all his An. Ch. 387. 


hurry and occupation, did not neglect the affairs of Britain, to which he ſent 
over Chryſantus, who, in the ſtation of vicar-general or deputy, put a ſtop to 
the depredations of the Scots, and acquired great glory by his wiſe-adminiſtration 
in this iſland. | 

The Roman empire was, after ſeveral revolutions of government, at laſt unit- 
ed in the perſon of Theodoſius; and that prince left it divided between his two 


ſons Arcadius and Honorius; Britain, as part of the weſtern diviſion, falling to 


the latter, as yet a minor under the tuition of Stilico. This miniſter took immedi- 
ate meaſures for curbing the inſolence of the North Britons, who had now for 
the ſecond time fallen upon the unfurniſhed province, fince Maximus departed 
with the troops that uſed to defend the barrier. f | 
- $XXVI. The South Britons, thus left naked to the ravages of the enemy, 
had already fued for ſuccours, to the Romans, who ſent a reinforcement for 
their relief. Upon the ſecond irruption of the Picts and Scots, they made an- 
other application of the ſame nature to Stilico, who ſent Victorinus to their aſſiſt - 
ance; and this general drove the invaders beyond the wall of Severus: but the 
22 Britons did not long enjoy the fruit of this general's care and ſucceſs; 
or, in a few years, Rome itſelt being threatened by the Goths, Stilico was 
obliged to recal the troops from Britain, in order to preſerve the capital itſelf 
from the arms of thoſe barbarians. FF 
This was an opportunity which the North Britons did not fail to ſeize : no 
longer —_— the neighbourhood of the Roman forces, they renewed their in- 
eurſions in a torrent, that the diſpirited Britons, unable to withſtand their 


impetuoſity, had recourſe to Honorius, whom they ſollicited for aſſiſtance, 


Zoſymus, l. 4. 


i This ſettlement. concerning which the Greek 


and Latin. authors are 2 mentioned by 


Carte, on the teſtimony of a Britiſh writer called 
Lhowarch-Hen, prince of Cumberland, who 
lived within 149 years of this period. 

* Neil Nao Bailae, chief of the Iriſh mo- 
narchs, is faid to have landed in the weſt of 


England, at this period, and to have ravaged 


the country as far as the ſea-coaft oppoſite to 
„ : 


- 


Gaul, and it was in order to repel this invader, 
that Stilico ſent a legian into Britain. Nor was 
«his the firſt time the Iriſh had attacked tt oſe 
pa:ts of the iſland that were under the dominion 
of the Romans; for, in a former deſcent the 

had taken St. Patrick prifoner, in the ſixteen 

year of his age, in the province of Valentia, 


not far from Arecluyd or Dunbritton. Sacrat. 
_ Ecclefiz, | 


whi'e 
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while his own officers in the province laid before him the deſperate ſtate of his 
affairs in Britain. In anſwer to thele repreſentations they received nothing but a 
letter from the emperor, exhorting them to take arms for their own defence, 
inaſmuch as he could not at that time afford them a reinforcement. _ 
XXVII. Bereft of all hopes from that quarter, the Britons reſolved to erect 


themſelves into an independent government, and proceeded to the election of an 


emperor, that was determined in favour of one Marcus, who difappointing their 
expectation was put to death by his conſtituents : then their choice fell upon 
Gratian, a native of the country; who, after a reign of four months, underwent 
the fate of his predeceſſor, and was ſucceeded by Conſtantine, who wanted nei- 
their talents, activity, nor reſolution, | 
His firſt care was to raiſe a ſtrong body of the natives, for the ſecurity of the 
kingdom againſt the inroads of the barbarians ; and had he confined his ſway 
within the limits of the province, he might have reigned with great tranquillity and 
reputation; but, his ambition overleaped ſuch narrow boundaries, and he reſolved 
to make himſelf maſter of the whole weſtern empire: for this purpoſe, he, in 
imitation of Conſtantius, whom he reſembled in character and fortune, enrolled 
in his army all the Britiſh youth that were able to carry arms, and landing with 
them at Boulogne, had the pleaſure to ſee his cauſe eſpouſed by all the imperial 
forces in Gaul and Germany. On this occaſion he conferred the title of Cæſar 
on his eldeſt ſon Conſtans, whom he ſent into Spain, which was eaſily reduced. 
$ XX VIII. Not but that his father received ſome checks in the courſe of 
his expedition; his army was routed by Sarus, whom Stilico ſent to oppoſe his 
„and he himſelf urſued and beſieged in the city of Valence in Dau- 
phine, but he was — by the approach of Edobechus, a Frank, and Geron- 
tius, a Briton, who had marched to his aſſiſtance; and Sarus obliged to retire with 
precipitation. He afterwards found means to engage Alavichus, the chief gene- 
ral of Honorius, in a plot to betray his maſter, and in confidence of its ſucceſs 
advanced as far as Verona; but the conſpiracy being detected, and the traitor 


put to death, he returned to Gaul with great confuſion and diſgrace. By 


this time he had diſobliged his beſt friend Gerontius, who ſet up Maximus, a 
| Kinſman of his own, for emperor; and heading a body of barbarians that 


An. Ch. 411. 


Cod Theod. 
Chron, I. i. 


hovered about the Pyrenees, attacked and flew Conſtans at Vienne: then he 
proceeded againſt Conſtantine, whom he inveſted in the city of Arles; but, 
Conſtantius arriving at that juncture with the army of Honorius, he was deſert- 
ed by his troops, and reduced to the neceſſity of taking away his own life. Nor 
did Conſtantine reap any advantage from his death; for, the army of Germans 
brought by Edovicus to his relief, being routed by Conſtantius, he endeavoured 
to ſave his life by receiving holy orders and profeſſing the prieſthood; but, not- 
withſtanding this expedient, he was apprehended and put to death by order of 
the emperor Honorius. | | 

XXIX. After the death of Honorius, who was ſucceeded in the empire by 
his nephew Valentinian III. the Picts and Scots ſeeing the ſouthern parts of Bri- 
tain altogether defenceleſs, reſolved to make a conqueſt of the whole country, 
and fettle- it with their own people; for there was at this time no garriſon in 
Britain, the legion formerly ſent by Honorius to their relief having been re- 
called. The Britons having received advice of this intended invaſion, impor- 


tuned Valcntinian, with the moſt lamentable petitions, for aſſiſtance, and * 
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his general, who commanded in Gaul, dreading the irreparable loſs of that 
province, ſupplied them with another legion, which defeated the Picts and 
Scots, in ſeveral encounters, reſcued the captives they had made, and not 
only expelled them from South Britain, but even drove them beyond the far- 
theſt limits of Valentia, which was conſidered as part -of the Roman province. 
After this ſucceſsful expedition they returned in triumph to the continent, 
having firſt adviſed the Britons to rebuild and refortify the wall of Antoninus, 
between the friths of Forth and Clyde. | V n 
$ XXX. This forlorn people, however, had been fo drained of their artiſts 
by Maximus and Conſtantine, who tranſported all their able workmen to the con- 
tinent, that they could not repair the wall with any other materials than ſods and 
turf; nor indeed could it have been of great ſervice, had they been able to 
execute it in a more maſterly manner, as the Scots had by this time plenty of 
ſmall veſſels, which they learned from the Iriſh to manage with great dexterity.” 
By means of theſe they wafted themſelves over the friths in ſhoals, and diffuſed 
terror and deſolation over the whole country; ſo that the Britons again applied 
to Rome for relief, and were again aſſiſted by a ſingle legion, which, under the 
command of Gallio, compelled the enemy to retire with rout and confuſion. 
But, the Roman empire on the continent, being by this time overſpread with an 
inundation of barberous people from the north, the emperor could not afford 
to leave any part of his troops in Britain; and Gallio was recalled immedi- 
ately after he had repulſed the enemy. This general, howeyer, did not forſake 
the Britons, until he had prevailed upon them to contract themſelves within the 
confines of England, leaving the diſtrict of Valentia, which they could not de- 
fend, as a bone of contention to their northern enemies; and convinced them 
of the neceſlity of repairing the wall of Severus, which was by this time lined 
with cities from ſea to ſea : he at the ſame time adviſed them to build caſtles on 
thoſe parts of the coaſt at which they chiefly apprehended invaſions, and having 
furniſhed them with patterns by which they might fabricate arms for their own a, Ch. 46. 
defence, he took his laſt farewell of Britain, to which the Romans never Bede, 1. 5 
returned *. ak | 7:4 | + SXXXI. 


We are told by Fordun the Scotiſh hiſtorian, of Britannia prima; Britannia ſecunda ; 
ont this wall was demoliſhed by one Graim, Flavia Cæſarienſis © | 
o, after the death of Fergus, who had mar- The Vicegereat's court was compaled of 


ried his daughter, acted as regent of the king- 
dom during the minority of his grandſon, The A principal officer of the agents, choſen out of 


wall (he ſays) began at a village called Karedin, the ducenarii, or under officers. 
and extending two and twenty miles acroſs the A-principal clerk or ſecretary. | 
iſthmus, ended near Kirkpatrick on the river Two chief accomptants or auditors. 
Clyde; and was after this jrruption diſtinguiſhed , A chief jailor. f | 
by the name of Graim's dyke, which it retains A notary, e 
to this day. bot 57 A ſecretary for diſpatches. 
m Before we take our leave of the Romans, An aſſiſtant or ſurrogate. 
the reader will not be Ciſpleaſed to ſee a liſt of Under aſſiſlants. 
the ſeveral civil and military officers and ma- Clerks for appeals. 
iſtrates appointed for the maintenance of the Serjeants and other inferior officers. 
oman government in Britain; extracted from 2 r 
the Notitia publiſhed by Pancirollus. | Under n Count of as — ſhore in Britain, 
g : 7 ö ” ; Were, * 4 


Under the Vicegerent of Britain, 'were the The commander of a detachment of fortenſes, 
conſular Governors of Maxima Cæſarienſis at Othona, 4% 
and Valentia; and the preſidial Gogernors I 2 The 
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XXXI. Before we cloſe this important period of the Britiſn hiſtory, we 
ſhall give a ſuccinct detail of the rogge which the Chriſtian religion had 


made from its firſt dawn in this 


to the preſent time, when the country was 
finally abandoned by the Romans. As for t 


account given by William of 


Malmeſbury, concerning the tranſlation of Joſeph of Arimathea to the church 
of Glaſſenbury, it bears ſuch palpable marks of impoſture, that we ſhall reject 
it as a monkiſn fable, unworthy of refutation. Nevertheleſs, that the ſeeds of Chriſ- 


tianity were ſown in Britain, even in the moſt early age of the church, appears 


from the teſtimony of Euſebius, an inquiſitive writer, in great credit with the firſt 
emperor. Conſtantine. He poſitively ſays that the apoſtles croſſed the ocean, 
and arrived at the Britiſh ifles ; and Theodoret, who was a biſhop in the fifth 
century, expreſsly mentions the Britons as a people whom St. Paul converted 
to. Chriſtianity, An aſſertion that ſeems to be juſtified by Clemens Romanus 
cotemporary with —— who gives us to underſtand that St. Paul preach- 


ed to the utmoſt 


of the weſt, the common expreſſion applied in thoſe 


times to the Britiſh iſlands. Whether this great propagator of the goſpel — 
ever perſonally in this country, or (which is more probable) ſent hither ſome 

his diſciples to preach the doctrines of his maſter, we may fairly conclude, that 
this religion had gained a number of proſelytes, as early as the defeat of Bon- 


The commander of the Tungrian ſoldiers, at 
Dover. | 


The commander of a detachment of Tournay 


ſoldiers, at Lyme. 


The commander of the Dalmatian horſe, ſtiled 


Branoduenſis, at Brancafter in Norfolk. 

The commander of the ſtableſian horſe, ſtiled 
2 at Borrough caſtle near Var- 
mouth. 

The tribune of the firſt cohort of Vetaſians, at 
Reculver. 

The commander of the ſecond legion called Au- 
guſta, at Richborough. 

The commander of a detachment of the Abulci, 

at Anderida. "dt 

The commander of a detachment of ſcouts, at 

Portſmouth. 


The court of the Count conſiſted of 


A principal officer from the court of the general 
91 hoe, in ordinary attendance. 

Two auditors from the ſame. 

A clerk. 

An aſſiſt ant. 

An under aſſiſtant. 

A regiſter. 

Clerks of appeals. 

Serjeants and other officers. 


Under the government of the Count of Britain, 
The province of Britain, 


The court conſiſting of 


A principal officer from. the court of the 2 
ral of foot, in ordinary attendance, relieved 
early. 5 


Two auditors from the courts above mentioned. 
An aſſiſtant. : 
An under aſſiſtant. 4 
Clerks of appeals. 


Under the government of the Duke of Britain. 


The præfect of the fixth legion, at York. 

The præfect of the Dalmatian horſe, at Brough- 
ton in Lincolnſhire. 

The præfect of the Criſpian horſe, at Doncaſter. 

1 — 4 of a body of Cuiraſſiers, at Tem- 

The — of a detachment of the Barcarii 
Tigriſienſes, at Moreſby. 

The præfect of a detachment of the Nervii cal- 
led Dictenſes, at Ambleſide. 

The præfect of a detachment of ſoldiers, em- 
ployed on the watch at Kendal. 

The gone of a detachment of ſcouts, at 

wes. 

The 2 of a detachment, ſtiled Directores, 

at 


The — 7 of a detachment called Defenſores, 
at Overborough. 
The præfect of a detachment of Solenſes, at 
Greta-Bridge. 
The præfect of a detachment, at n 
| 8 
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ica by Suetonius; for, Pomponia Græcina, wife of Aulus Plautius the legate 
＋ 2 had 3 it, and (as we are informed by Tacitus) was accuſed 


of foreign. ſi 
rrofeſling a 


trine among, the Britons, 


Nor was this in all likelihood. the only fair 
for, there is great reaſon. to believe that the 


rſtition. The example of a lady in ſuch diſtinguiſhed 
igion ſo pure and benevolent, could hardly fail to extend the doc- 
who. wete noted alike for innocence and docility. 


rank 


troneſs of this religion in Britain; 
audia mentioned by St. Paul in his 


epiſtles, was the ſame Britiſh, lady afterwards celebrated by the 2} ng Martial; 


inaſmuch as the apoſtle, in his ſecond epiſtle to Timothy, 


notice of 


Claudia and Pudeus : and. Martial names this very Pudeus as the huſband of 


Claudia Rufina. 


* 


in a condition to co 


ertullian, who flouri 


Theſe, however, were only private converts to a new doctrine, which was not 
with the eſtabliſhed religion of the country; and tho” 
in the reign. of Caracalla, fays that chriſtianity had 


made its way. into Britain, we are not to ſup Wo ee 


verted; for we learn from. Xiphilin, that the promiſcuous uſe 
prevailed among the better ſort of the inhabitants *. 


We are informed by Bede, that in the reign of Marcus Antonius Verus and 
his brother Aurelius Commodus, while Eleutherus was biſhop of Rome, that 


The przfe& of a detachment of Longovicarii, 
at Lancaſter, 

The prefect of a detachment ſtiled Derventi- 
onenſis, at a ſtation on the river Derwent, 
and along the line of the wall. | 

The tribune of the fourth cohort of the Lergi, 
at Couſinſhouſe. < | 

The tribune: of a: cohort of the Cornovii, at 
Newcaſtle. 


The præſect of the firſt wing of the Aſli. at Ben- 


Well hill. | 

The tribune of the firſt cohort of the Friſcagj, 
at Rutcheſter. 42 

The præfect of the wing ſtiled Saviniana, at 

ton Cheſters. 

The præfect of the ſecond wing of the Aſti, at 

_ Walwick Cheſters. 

The tribune of the firſt cohort of the Batavi, 
at 9 ' 

The tribune of the firſt cohort of the Tungri, 
at Houſe-fteeds. 

The tribune of the fourth cohort of the Gauls, 
at kittle Cheſters: 

The tribune of the firſt cohort of the Aſti, at 
Great Cheſters. 

The tribune of the ſecond cohort of Dalma- 
tians, at Carvoran. 

The tribune of the firſt cohort of Dacians, 
called Aelia, at Burdoſwald. 

The præfect of the wing called Petriana, at 
Cambeck- Fort. 

The præfect of a detachment of Moors, ſtiled 
Aurelini, at Watchcroſs. 

The tribune of the ſecond cohort of the Lergi, 
at Stanwicks, | 


The — 4 of the firſt gohort of Spaniards, 


at Brugh. 
The: tribune of the ſecond cohort of Thracians, 


at Drumbrugh. 

The tribune of the firſt marine cohort ftiled 
Ala, at Boulneſs, | 

The Tribune of the firſt cohort of the Morini, 
at Lanchefter. ; 


The tribune of the thizd cohort of the Nervii, 


at Whitley Caſtle. 
A body of men in armour, at old Penrith, or 
| Brampton. 
The præfect of the firſt wing called Herculea, 
at old Carſliſle, or Edenborough. 
The tribune of the ſixth cohort of the Nervii, 
at the ſame place. 


# The Duke's court was compoſed of 


A principal officer from the courts of the gene - 
rals, in ordinary attendance, changed yearly. 
Chief jailors from both. s | 
Auditors yearly from both. 
An aſſiſtant. | . 
Un aſſiſtant. 
egiſler. Clerks of appeals. 
* — and other 8 


" The wife of a Britiſh prince named Argen - 


tocoxus, being rallied by the empreſs Julia, 
about the libertiniſm of the ladies in Britain, 
who granted favours 74 to different 
men; * True (ſays ſhe) we pique ourſelves on 
obliging men of merit, and. do with the bra- 
veſt in public, what you practiſe with the ba- 
ſeſt in private. | 


venery ſtill 


Lucius 


61 
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8 50 king of the Britons ſent an epiſtle to this pope, requeſting his con- 
rerfion to chriſtianity might receive the ſanction of his holineſs; that he ſoon 
reaped the fruit of his pious ſollicitation; and that his ſubjects preſerved the faith 
1 . inviolate in peace, till the reign of Diocleſian. I | 
1 > XXXII. Though ſome authors deny that ever any ſuch prince exiſted, be- 
| a cauſe he is not mentioned by the Greek and Latin authors who have recorded the 
tranſactions of thoſe times, the contrary opinion is ſupported by ſome antient 
coins found in Cumberland and Durham, exhibitipg a repreſentation of a croſs, 
with the letters LVC; and Monſieur Bauterue gives us the print of another, re- 
preſenting a man's head; and on the reverſe a boar and a ſtar, the inſcription 
ii}! LVCIO. Theſe circumſtances indeed amount to no more than a bare proba- 
ll! bility ; and that repreſentation of the croſs, on a medal ſtruck fo early as the 
=- reign of Commodus, ſmells ſtrong. of monkiſh impoſition: © 
| . $ XXXIII. We do not find that the chriſtians in Britain were moleſted in the 
exerciſe of religion till the reign of Diocleſian, who being of a jealous diſpoſition, 
and fearing that the progreſs of chriſtianity would interfere with his authority, 
raiſed a dreadful perſecution againſt all the profeſſors of this doctrine: a large 
ſhare of the calamity fell upon Britain, in which the celebrated St. Alban ſuffered 
martyrdom, in the manner related by Bede; and this was alſo the fate of q 
great many others, among whom Aaron and Julius are particularly mentioned. 
This perſecution raged in the beginning of the fourth century, and. ceaſed 
when the government of Britain fell into the hands of Conſtantius Chlorus, 
who was favourable to the Britons, and not only encouraged them to come 
forth from the woods and caves in which they had lurked in the preceding reign, 
but alſo permitted them to rebuild their churches, and renew the rites of the 
chriſtian worſhip, which they enjoyed without diſturbance until they were in- 
fected with the Arian hereſy. | Et, | i 3 | 
- S XXXIV. That the church was eſtabliſhed in this iſland, ſoon after the be- 
ginning of the fourth century, plainly appears from the hiſtory of the council 
of Arles, to which three Britiſh biſhops ſubſcribed, by the names of Eborius, 
Reſtitutus, and Adelfius de civitate coloniæ Londinenſium. The two firſt 
- were the prelates of York and London, and the laſt is by Uſher. ſuppoſed to 
| * have been biſhop of Colcheſter, though in all probability he ruled the dioceſe 
of Lincoln, which was called Colonia Lindi; and this laſt word, by a miſtake in 
the tranſcriber, converted into Londinenſium. The decrees of this council were 
ſent by the ſubſcribing biſhops, to the pope at Rome; but, far from addreſſing 
him as the ſovereign of the church and vicar of Jeſus Chriſt, they give him 
no other epithet in their letter than that of Dear brother : after having obſerved 
that they were all united in one bond of charity and love, they ſay they were at 
the deſire of their pious emperor aſſembled at Arles, where they . ſhould have 
been glad to meet their brother the biſhop of Rome; but, ſince they could not 
enjoy that comfort, they had ſent an abſtract of their canons, which he might 
publiſh through his whole dioceſe. | Fe RT 
XXXV. As the Britiſh biſhops aſſiſted at this aſſembly, we cannot doubt but 
that they were alſo ſummoned to the ſucceeding council of Nice, which was 
convoked by Conſtantine, who” could not be ſuppoſed to overlook his own 
countrymen on ſuch an occaſion ; though we do not know the preciſe number 
of thoſe'who went thither, nor indeed of thoſe who were eſtabliſhed in _— 
. | C 
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We ſhall only obſerve, that all the prelates were conveyed, at the emperor's 

charge, to this council; which, among other decrees, eſtabliſhed the right of 

eccleſiaſtical election and juriſdict ion in.the biſhops, as well as the authority of 

provincial ſynods; and exempted metropolitans from the juriſdiction of the biſhops 5 : 
of Rome, Alexandria, and Antioch. Nor, indeed, is there any one inſtance in 
thoſe days, of a pope's conſecrating Britiſh biſhops, ſummoning them to coun- 4 
cils, hearing their cauſes, receiving appeals, or exerciſing any legatorial autho- 
rity within the Britiſh dominions. 19 Wan La A 
S XXXVI: The biſhops of Britain were likewiſe preſent at the council of Sar- 
dis, convened on account of Athanaſius, who had been condemned by the eaſt- 
ern biſhops... It was at this period that the Roman ſee: began to gain ground, 

and ſome decrees of the council ſeem to favour its uſurpation. Vet even theſe 

very degrees prove, that it had no original ſuperiority; otherwiſe to what purpoſe 

were they now made? Beſides, this council, called Sardica, was Pu, divers 

unwarrantable practices; nor was it ever deemed oecumenical by the chriſtian 

charcky Hirt ACN oo IM : 1 ä 

As for the council of Ariminum, held in the middle of the fourth century, it 

was infected with Arianiſm; but for the honour of our country, it appears from 

the fragments of Hillary, that the Gallican and Britiſh biſhops aſſembling at Pa- 

- Tis, after the council of Ariminum, renounced” the decrees of that heretical aſ- 
ſembly, and confirmed the doctrines of the Nicene faith. Let it alſo be re- 
membered, for the glory of that pure and primitive church, that three of the 
Britiſh prelates, aſſiſting at this council, were obliged. to accept of the empe- 
ror's allowance, becauſe- they were not able to defray the expence of their own 
maintenance, and too conſcientious. to live upon their bretnren. 

$XXX VII. Though our biſhops were extremely orthodox at this juncture, 
Britain was not altogether devoid of free thinkers ; tor, in the courſe of this ve- 
ry century ſhe produced the noted Pelagius, whoſe real name is ſaid to have been 
Morgan. He was a man of acute diſcernment, and great ſubtlety in reaſoning. 
His doctr ine, which at firſt got footing in Gaul, was thence imported into this 
country, where it met with a favourable reception, and in all probability was 
the more readily embraced, as the author of it was a Briton, and a perſon of un- 
blemiſhed morals, and as it contained nothing repugnant to common ſenſe, or 
the fundamental principles of the chriſtian religion. 
- Nevertheleſs, the progreſs of this hereſy alarmed the Gallican church to ſuch a 
degree, that they ſent over two eminent biſhops to reclaim thoſe. who had im- 
bibed ſuch dangerous errors, and to confirm the reſt of the nation in their ad- 
herence to the true faith. Theſe venerable miſſionaries were joyfully received 

by the clergy, and a public diſputation enſued at Verolam, where the heretics, Eede, 1. i. 
were confuted, to the unſpeakable ſatisfaction of all orthodox believers. 7 5 © 77: 
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„ He maintained that man might be righte. could be no lon; er ſubject to paſſion or to ſin; 
qus without the aſſiſtance of grace, which was that there is no original ſin; and that infantz 
beſtowed in proportion to his virtue; that man dying before haptiſm will not be damned, 
could arrive at a ſtate of perfection, in which he 1. » 45 
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THE HISTORY Book l. 
CHAP. v. 


$1. The helpleſs and PER fituation of the Britons. 5 II. They are invaded by 
the Scots and Picts, who demoliſh the wall of — $ III. The Britons ſol- 
licit Atius for affiftance. I IV. They chooſe Vortigern for their king. S V. 
Who calls in the Saxons under Hengift and Horſa. $ VI. Theſe help him to re- 
peel the Scots and Pitts; and excite the jealouſy of the natives. & VII. Who ex- 
claim againſt their king for inviting fuch rapacious gueſts. 5 VIII. A rupture 
enſues, and Vortimer takes the command of the Britons. in Vortigern is de- 
poſed, but reſumes the reins of government upon the death of Vortimer. & X. 
| Reflection on the Rory of the maſſacre of the Britiſh noblemen by Hengift. S XI. 
Vortigern is ſucceeded in the ſovereignty by Ambrofius Aurelius, who gives battle 
to the Saxons at Wippedesfleat, in the iſle of Thanet. XII. He convokes a 
council. at York, and regulates the affairs of the ſtate. XIII. Enters into a 
league with the Scots. $ XIV. Ella and bis three ſons land in Suſſex ;—<fight 
| the battle of Mear-credes-burn. & XV. The arrival of Cerdic and bis ſon n- 
ric. <Q XVI. The Britons receive a terrible overthrow at Cerdic's ford. 
$. XVII. Arthur is veſted with' the ſupreme command of the Britons. I XVIII. 
Stufe and Withgar land in England. & XIX. Cerdic is defeated by Arthur at 
Badon-bill. S XX. The e of Wight is conquered by the Saxon king, who ts 
crowned at Wincheſter. & XXI. Arthur's domeſtic unhappineſs ———— He is killed 
at the battle of Camlain. & XXII. Britain is involved in anarchy. S XXIII. 
The progreſs of the Saxon invaders. & XXIV. A drawn battle at — caſtle 
between the Britons and Saxons. F XXV. Some account of Ida, king of Nor- 
thumberland. & XXVI. Ethelbert routed by Ceaulin at Wimbleton. 5 XXVII. 
The Britons defeated at Bedford, and afterwards at Fethan-leagh. & XXVII. 
They retire to Wales, and affiſt in defeating and 929 Ceaulin. & XXIX. 


Etbelbert” s great power. 


or — Aﬀairs. 


&XXX. Seminaries erected in Britain. & XXXI. Three archbiſhoprics in South 
Britain. & XXXII. Account of the Britiſh councils or ſynods. & XXXIII. Pe- 
logianiſm ex pated by St. David. & XXXIV. Mauricus king of Glamorganſhire 
excommunicated. & XXX V. Morcant ab ſalved of perjury and murder. 8 XXXVI. 
Guidnorth ſent to do penance in Brittany, for having killed bis own brother. 
$XXXVU. Animoſity between the Britiſh chriſtians. and the Saxon converts. 
3 XXXVIII. Gregory undertakes the converfion of the Engliſh. 0 XXXIX. 
Sends Auguſtin into Britain. : 


wy FTER the departure of the Romans from this iſland, the Britons, like 
'A an helpleſs family deprived of their parent and protector, reſigned them- 

ſelves to their — with a liſtleſſneſs of deſpondence, that denoted their degene- 

racy from the valour of their anceſtors. Far from practiſing the leſſons they had 

received from Gallio, they aggravated their misfortunes with unav com- 

plaints, which ſerved only to — and prone their deſpair ; — | 


Chap. V. OF ENGL AN D. 

they were driven to the neceſſity of making immediate efforts for their preſerva- 
tion, they acted with ſuch floth, ſtupidity, and diſtraction, as entirely defeated 
the purpoſes of their labour. The Romans had long ago deprived them of 
their princes, deſtroyed the power and independency of their clanſhips, aboliſhed 
their old laws, cuſtoms, and religion, gradually diſſolved the ties of ſubordi- 


nation and attachment, by which their ancient dynaſties ſubſiſted; and altered the 


whole form of their conſtitution. - All thoſe who had been concerned in the 


adminiſtration were foreigners, by whom they were now deſerted ; ſo that they 


found themſelves in the condition of a ſhip deprived of her pilot, expoſed to 
the mercy of the next tempeſt that may chance to blow. All their warriors 
had been tranſported into foreign countries, where they ſhed their blood in the 


cauſe of ſtrangers, while ruin po 
might have ſaved. In a word, they had no chief of influence and capacity ſuf- 


ficient to unite their councils, regulate their deſigns, and exert that authority 


which alone could oblige them to take proper meaſures for the ſafety of the 


common-weal. They were deſtitute of artiſts, and even of materials for the fa- 
the foe, and fo accuſtomed to range over their foreſts, 


bric of weapons to annoy 
heaths, and mountains, that when cooped up in forts and caſtles 'they drooped 


and languiſhed like captives in confinement, and ſeemed to loſe all ſenſe of glory, = 


and all 1 att en | "SE 7 
$ II. This ion was no ſecret to their enemies, whoſe views and ambi- 
tion dilated: accordingly. The union of the Picts and Scots, which was for- 


merly the caſual junction of petty clans, without order, diſcipline, or precon- 
of two warlike nations. - 
that name, had arrived, 


from Denmark, in Braidalbin, - with a great multitude of his countrymen, Who 


certed deſign, had now become a powerful conf 
Fergus, whom the Scotiſh writers call the ſecond 


were formerly expelled from Britain ?; and to him reſorted an infinite concourſe 


of people from Ireland, who tranſported themſelves in their curroghs, or ſmall 


boats to Argyle, which was the country firſt poſſeſſed in Britain by thoſe adven- 
turers. Far from being moleſted or oppoſed in this migration by the Pics, it 
had been previouſly concerted with thoſe people, who foreſaw in ſuch a junction 
the conqueſt of the whole iſland, or at leaſt the recovery of the province called 
Valentia, lying between the walls of Antoninus and Severus, which had former- 
ly belonged to them and their allies. - They had (as we have already obſerved) 
united their forces, and on divers occaſions committed terrible depredations on 


the Britons; but had as often been repulſed by the valour of the Romans: and 
a minor 
to ſucceed him on the throne; ſo that, in all probability, nothing of moment 


Fergus had actually loſt his life in one of thoſe engagements, leavi 
would have happened during the minority of this prince, had not the departure 


ured over their own country, which their valour 


? Giraldus Cambrenſis ſays, that in the reign 
of Neil Nacgaillac, fix ſons of Maud, king of 
UIfter; ſailed from Ireland with a large fleet to 
the north parts of Britain, where they ſettled 
with the Scots who followed them in the ex 
dition; and Uſher is of opinion, that the eldeſt 
of thoſe prioces was Reuda, from whom this 
colony derived the name of Dalreudini. They 
ſettled long before this period, in Cantire, 
Knapdale, and Lorn, to the north weſt of the 


Vol. I. 


frith of Clyde and caſtle of Dunbritton, which 


was the ſtrongeſt fortreſs of the Britons inhabit- 
ing Strathcluyd ; and were occaſionally rein- 


forced from their native country, ſo as to be- 
come fix powerful clans, who probably joined 


the Picts, and fought as their allies, under their 
own independent chieftains, without being ſub- 
je& to any ſupreme ſovereign, until they were 
all united under the monarchy of Fergus, the ſon 
of Ere, Top. Hibern. Diſt. 3. 


K | of 
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66 | THE HISTORY Book I. 
of the Romans, and the well-known: imbecillity of the ſouthern Britons, en- 


couraged them with the hopes of an eaſy conqueſt. s | 
Elevated with theſe conceptions, they took the field in vaſt numbers, and con- 


ſidering the Britons as their aſſured prey, ſpread themſelves all over Lothian; 1 
in which they met with no oppoſition. Having then divided the. ſpoil and the —_ 
lands, according to the previous agreement and: diſpoſition they had made, 3 
they penetrated into England, and renewed their attacks upon the wall, which 1 
was ſo poorly defended by the Britons, that, inſtead of uſing battering rams or B 
other military engines for effecting a breach, they pulled down the inactive de- "| 
fenders with iron hooks, and then undermined the fortification at their leiſure. 2, 
Having thus opened to themſelves a.. paſſage,” they ravaged the whole country £ 
with impunity, while the Britons fled before them to the woods and mountains; be. 
and as the lands could not be: cultivated in ſuch times of danger and diſtreſs, 1 
a dreadful famine enſued, ſo that their condition became truly deplorable. i 
* $I. In this emergency they had recourſe to Ætius, the celebrated general of = 
Valentinian, who had with great difficulty, by the dint of vaſt abilities, both as = 
a. politician - and an officer, prevented his maſter's empire from being over- run Þ 
and deſtroyed by the-Huns and other barbarians, whom he had: routed in ſeveral | 6: 
An. Ch. 447. encounters. OL 4 Den oh ne 151 229128 bs 
| This gleam of ſucceſs encouraged the Britons to hope that ſome d: would 8 


be paid to their - addreſs, which is ſaid to have run in this miſerable ſtrain : 
« To Ztius; thrice conſul, the groans of the Britons. The barbarians drive us 
to the ſea. The ſea drives us back to the-barbarians ; and between both, we 
% have the wretched alternative of being murthered, or drowned ! Such, 
however, were the calamities of the Romans themſelves, ſurrounded by myri- 
ads of ſavage nations — ſwallow up their empire, that they could 
yield no aſſiſtance to the unhappy Britons; who finding themſelves totally aban- 
doned, began to collect courage from deſpair. Some of them indeed were ſo ab- 
ject as to throw themſelves upon the mercy of the enemy, to whom they ſub- 
mitted; but by far the greateſt part, who had retired to their mountains and- 
moraſſes, became inured to hardſhips, which ſteeled their bodies, while they ſti- 
mulated their revenge. Convinced of the miſchiefs that flow from diſunion, they 
endeavoured to erect an authority under which they might act with more vigour 
and unanimity : but, thoſe: among them who had any: fort of title to this pre- 
heminence, were ſo factious, turbulent, and contentious; that no ſooner was a 
xeral or chief elected, than he fell a ſacrifice to the ambition of his rivals. 
— fs they made ſeveral ſucceſsful ſallies upon their invaders, - who were 
actually repulſed by thoſe efforts of reſentment and deſpair; and had they known 
how to maintain and improve the advantages they gained, they would have 
had no occaſion to call in auxiliaries to their aſſiſtance. But, an extraordinary 
abundance, ſucceeding the famine by which they had ſo grievouſly ſuffered, they 
indulged themſelves in riot and debauchery ; ſo that their minds became ener- 
vate, and they nerated into a total profligacy of manners, which, inſtead. of 
Bede. l. i. 925 reſtrained, Was augmented and encouraged by the example of their 
| — Such a relaxation in their morals could not fail of being attended with neg- 
lect, diſorder, and national timidity: but, theſe were not the only miſchievous | 
conſequences of their luxury and abundance; they were viſited with a terrible peſ- 
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tilence, by which great numbers periſhed ; and this calamity, added to the other 
circumſtances that concurred to enfeeble the nation, their watchful neighbours 
ſeized the opportunity of, renewing their hoſtilities and incurſions, 

IV. In order to oppoſe the progreſs of theſe people, the Britons pitched upon 
Vortigern as Dr a prince who is ſaid to have raiſed 
himſelf to the ſupreme command by the murder of his predeceſſor Conſtantine, 
brother to the king of Armorica. | 

Whatever the arts may have been which paved the way to his elevation, he 
was certainly poſſeſſed of very few good qualities, and had probably recommend- 
ed himſelf to a degenerate age by his immorality and extravagance. Hle was 
originally chieftain of the Silures ſettled in Radnorſhire; and had acquired ſome 
reputation by his warlike atchievements againſt the enemies of his country: 
though his martial genius by 5 means appeared at this juncture, when, inſtead 
of exerting the natural th of the kingdom, which, if properly applied, 
would have been ſufficient to ſecure it from the deſigns of the enemy, he placed 
his dependence upon foreign auxiliaries. By his weakneſs or knavery, he be- 
trayed his country into the hands of the Saxons, who had, for a century and 2 
half, infeſted the coaſt of Britain to ſuch a degree, that the Roman emperors, 
from the reign of Dioeleſian, maintained ia conſiderable military force, under the 
count of the Saxon ſhore, on purpoſe to ſecure this ifland againſt the deſcents of Pref 
thoſe-piratical adventurers. Their name they owedd either to their original de- Hl. 
ſcent from the Sacæ, or to the ſhort fwords,: termed Sacks or Sceach, which they Bede 1. v. 
uſed in battle. They inhabited Jutland, Angelen, and Holſtein, in comunc- Sir W. 
tion with the Jutes and Angles, who joined them in this expedition, and ſhared N — 
the conqueſt of Britain, in Which lilcewiſe the. Friſians were principally concerned. Provinces. 

V. Vortigern. excluſive of his fear, was influenced by other motives to ſollicit 

the aſſiſtance of thoſe rovers. He had been concerned in the murder of ſome 
Roman deputies, who were left in Britain after the departure of Gallio; and. he 

was afraid of being depoſed: and puniſhed for this outrage, ſhould that people 
triumph over the barbarous nations, and reclaim the Britiſh province: beſides, 

he dreaded the intereſt and pretenſions of Ambroſius, a young prince deſcended 

from a Roman family, which had given ſovereigns to ſome parts of this iſland, 

and now reſiding in Armorica, to which he had fled from the villainy of Vor- 
tigern, by whom his father had been aſſaſſmated. Theſe were ſufficient induce- Gildas. 
ments for him to call over a people by whom he might be ſupported in his go- Nennius Hiſt. 
vernment and uſurpation: but, as he could not ſuch an important ſtep Brit. 
without the concurrence of the nobility and chieftains, over whom his authority 

was not yet firmly eſtabliſned, he employed his emiſſaries to alarm them with 

the exaggerated accounts of the ſtrength, deſtination, and rancour of their old 
enemies the Scots and Picts. Having thus artfully prepared their minds for the 
propoſal, he ſummoned them to a general council, on pretence of deliberating 
upon the neceſſity of the ſtate, and there managed their paſſions with ſuch dex- 

terity, that they inveſted him with full power to invite the Saxons into England, 

and aſſign to them the iſle of Thanet for their habitation, | 

$ VI. The Saxons conſiſted of independent clans, obſerving the ſame form of 
government, though not ſubject to a monarch or ſingle ſuperior, except in war, 

when they obeyed a general of their oy : but the government was cn 
| | = r. 
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THE HIS TOR Book 1. 


ried on by a great council of all their chieftains. Such were * Hengiſt and Horſa, 
ſons of Wietgelſus, great grandſon of the famous Woden, worſhipped as the 
god of war, from whom all the princes of the Saxon heptarchy in England were 
likewiſe deſcended. Thoſe brothers had formerly, in the courſe of their naval 
expeditions, landed in Britain, and been hoſpitably received by Vortigern, 
who, perhaps, took that opportunity of concerting with them the plan of their 


future operations. | | | 

Be that as it will, they, in conſequence of the ſolemn invitation received from 
that prince, arrived with an inconſiderable number, not exceeding fifteen 
hundred men, and landed at Ebs-flete in the iſle of Thanet, where they did 


not long remain inactive. Vortigern being hardly preſſed by his enemies 


from the north, at that very juncture the Saxons joined his army, which 


was not a little inſpirited by the arrival of ſuch auxiliaries, and marched 
againſt the Scots and Picts, who had advanced as far as Stamford in Lincoln- 
ſhire : a battle enſued, in which the darts and lances of the enemy were found 


unequal to the axes and ſcymitars of the Saxons and the Britons, who obtain- 


ed a complete victory, and recovered all the booty which the vanquiſhed had 
acquired. | | ; 


After this action, the Saxons returned to the place appointed for their reſi- 


dence, / and were ſupplied with food and raiment at the expence of Vortigern, 
who. would have had no cauſe to repent of their arrival, could he have kept their 
number from increaſing. But their own country was ſo populous and barren, 
and the fertile lands of Britain ſo agreeable and alluring, . in a very little 
time, the brothers were reinforced by five thouſand of their countrymen, who 
arrived in eighteen. veſſels, - with their wives and families. Theſe were aug- 
mented by daily freſh: ſupplies to ſuch a formidable number, that the Britons be- 
gan to ſee the danger of 

with their mercenaries on the breach of the contract, which reſtricted them to a 


certain number, deſired them, in a very peremptory manner, to go in queſt of 


another habitation. 
$ VII. At the ſame time they loudly exclaimed againſt the tyrant Vortigern, 


for having introduced ſuch an inſatiable crew into their country; and Hengiſt, 


who was endowed with a great ſhare of cunning and diſcernment ; did not fail 
to profit by this ſpirit of diſcontent and diſaffection. He expatiated to that 
prince, on the danger to which he was expoſed from the hatred of his ſubjects, 
the claim cf Ambroſius, and the very neighbourhood of the enemy ; he repre- 
ſented the neceſſity of maintaining his government by means of foreign auxilia- 
rics; he inſinuated himſelf into his confidence and eſteem ; and laſtly, demon- 
ſtrated that the handful of Saxons under his command, could be of little fervice 
to him, in caſe of domeſtic troubles or invaſion. Vortigern, ſoothed by his inſi- 
nuations, and alarmed at the proſpects he had drawn, contracted cloſe engage- 
ments, with the two brothers, whom he looked upon as the fupport of his admi- 
niſtration; and even importuned them to ſend for another ſwarm of their coun- 
trymen ; which accordingly arrived in forty veſſels. The infatuation of the 


9 Heng iſt and Horſa are ſaid to have been names from the device upon their ſhields, which 


born in V\ eſtphalia, at a place which ſtill retains was a horſe, in the German — in- 


the name of Hengiſter- holt. They derived their differently Horſa and Hengiſt. Bririſh 
& b . . n 


the ſtep they had taken; and after having expoſtulated 
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Chap. V. oP EGTA... . 469 
Britiſh king is ſaid to have been encreaſed by his paſſion for Rowena, daughter 

of Hengiſt, whoſe beauty captivated his heart, at a banquet to which he was in- 

vited for that purpoſe, We are told by Nennius, that he not only married this 

young Saxon lady, though he had another wite alive, but even purchaſed her 

conſent, by putting her countrymen in poſſeſſion of the fertile plains of Kent, 

which lay favourable for their marine expeditions. 
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S VIII. The Saxons Deng by this time ſtrong enough to avow their ambi- 
tious deſigns, induſtriouſly fought occaſion to quarrel with the Britons, d- 
ing that their pay was not regularly advanced, nor their proviſions furniſned 
in ſufficient quantity, according to the ſtipulations of their contract. They there- 
fore demanded that thoſe grievances ſhould be immediately redreſſed, otherwiſe 
they would do themſelves juſtice ; and in the mean time they engaged in a treaty 
with the Picts, that they might be in a condition to cope with the whole power 
of the Britiſh nation. This alliance was effected by the means of thoſe Saxons 
who had ſettled in Northumberland; and while it was upon the anvil, Hengiſt 
began to commit hoſtilities, by ravaging the country in the ſouth. What part 
Vortigern acted on this occaſion is uncertain ; but, in all probability, he remain- 
ed in a ſtate of neutrality, owing to the importunities and influence of his Saxon 
wife. For this reaſon he was grown into ſuch contempt with his ſubjects, that 
they transferred their allegiance to his fon Vortimer, the fruits of his firſt marri- 
age, and taking up arms under the banner of this active prince, defeated the 
Saxons at Derwent, before they could reap any benefit from their northern alli- 
ance. The next battle was fought at Aylesford in Kent, with equal obſtinacy on 
both ſides, Horfa being killed by Vortimer, whoſe brother Cautigern had fallen 
by the hands of that Saxon chief; and both armies claimed the victory, though 
neither had reaſon to boaſt of their ſucceſs. The remaining part of the campaign 
roduced nothing but light ſkirmiſhes ; and the ſeaſon being far advanced, 
Hengiſt made a voyage to his own country, to negociate a reinforcement that 
might enable him to take the field in the ſpring, with a good proſpect of advan- 
tage. At the ſame time the Britons had recoutſe to their friends in Armorica, 
who ſent over Ambroſius at the head of ſome troops to their aſſiſtance. _ 
$ IX. Vortigern was by this time become a contemptible partiſan of the 
Saxons, and ſo immerſed in vice and debauchery, that St. Germanus, de- 
puty of the Gallican church in, Britain, "reprimanded him ſeverely for his adulte- 
ry and diſſolute courſe of life, which, as he took no pains to reform, he was ſo- Nenn. 
lemnly anathematized in a council of the Britiſh clergy, and his ſubjects abſolved Camden. Rif. 
from their oath of allegiance. _- __ + p45 a oh Hunt, 
Immediately after the death of Horſa the ſole command of the Saxons center- 
ed in Hengiſt, who now aſſumed the title of king of Kent, and perhaps was 
complimented with the regal power by the general aſſembly, as the reward of his 
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Northumberland was ſettled by the Angli, 
who lived between Jutland and the Saxons, but 
univerſally deſerted their ancient habitation, to 
partake with their countrymen of the fertile pro- 
vinces of Great Britain, They were command- 
ed by Oeta, and by the permiſſion of Vortigern 


took poſſeſſion of Northumberland and Cumber- 


land, which were overgrown with woods and 


very thinly inhabited, Theſe very people are 


ſaid to have fixed their firſt colony in the Ork- 


neys, from whence this Oeta removed them to 
the north of England; and in procefs of time, 


they extended themſelves into Lothian as far as 


Edinburgh, which they poſſeſſed above one 
hundred and twenty years, according to 
” ghan's remarks upon the Britiſh chrono» 
ogy « g 


valour, 


THE HISTORY, Bock I. 


valour, by which they had acquired ſuch an agreeable ſettlement. No tranſac- 
tion of moment has marked the year that ſucceeded the battle of Aylesford; but 


. 
— 1 


the next campaign was diſtinguiſhed by a general engagement at Folkeſtone in 
Kent, where the Saxons were worſted, and Vortimer, in all probability, would 
An. Ch. 457-have improved his ſucceſs, had he not been anticipated by untimely death. 
| The Britons being thus deprived of their gallant chief, and ſtill retaining ſome 
attachment to his father, who was in the hands of the Saxons, ranſomed him at 
the price of London, which they yielded to Hengiſt, and ſet Vortigern again 
upon the throne. But his ſovereignty was of ſhort duration, if we may credit 
Wm. of the Britiſh. hiſtorians, who ſay, that Hengiſt dreading the event of the war, ex- 
Vabeg a. preſſed an uncommon deſire of peace, and, on.pretence of accommodating all 
5 diſputes, . perſuaded the Britiſh nobility to meet him and his chieftains on Saliſbu- 
ry plain, where, after they had feaſted together, the Saxons, at a certain ſigna), 
drew their poignards, which they had concealed. for the. purpoſe, and butchered 
"all the Britiſh lords, to the number of three hundred. N 
S X. Thoꝰ this relation ſeems to be copied from Witichindus, a Saxon hiſto- 
rian, who ſays, ſuch a ſcene was acted in Germany, not long before that period, 
between the Saxons and Thuringians, a maſſacre of the ſame kind might 
haye happened:in two different countries; and indeed the knowledge of the ff 
might Rave ſuggeſted the ſame expedient to e had he thought himſelf in 
fork a dangerous ſituation as could in any ſhape have excuſed a meaſure of ſuch 


ortigern, a weak. irreſolute prince, deſpiſed by the majority of his 
ſalye&ts, who. were, at the ſame time, divided among themſelves : While the 


of their. men, and won theſe ſome of their beſt officers. 

By this victory he was left Ar! 
be, in conjunction with his Caledonian allies, ravaged. the other parts of England, 
until the Britons ſued for peace, which confirmed to him by treaty the poſſeſſion 
of his Kentiſh dominions. : 


$ XI. As for Vortigern, deſpiſed and neglected on all hands, he retired to his 


own town in Radnorſhire, which-being burnt by his enemies, in hope that he 
would periſh. in the flames, he fled for refuge to an almoſt inacceſſible 
retreat *, at the foot of the mountain Rivel, near Caernarvon, where he ſpent 
the remainder of his life in continual terror and anxiety. The throne being thus 
vacated, the Britons reſolved to cle/another ſovereign ; and their choice fell up- 


There was but one avenue to this retreat, of Bedn Guortigern, the grave of Vortigern ; 


over the mountain, ſo narrow as to admit only which the inhabitants of Llanhaynon, digging 
ee perſons to walk a-breaſt with difficulty. It up a few years ago, found a ſtone coffin con- 

3s ſtill called Bwleh-Guortegern, i. e. Vorte - jaining the ſkeleton. of a very tall man. Vide 

gem paſſage 3 there is Iikewiſe a Fleck co- Kenner's Paroch. Ang = 

vered with a heap of ſtones, known by the name | 

on 
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of the Saxons, whom he expelled, and from thence made a 


Chap. v. o ENO LAN D „ 
on Ambroſius Aurelius, who eminently diſtinguiſhed himſelf in the wars of the x 


Saxons; and already exerciſed the ſupreme authority over a ſociety in Wales, 
compoſed of ſuch Britons as had fled thither from the devaſtations of the Picts and 


Scots. This new monarch; deſcended from the old race of the Britiſh kings, was 


no ſooner veſted with the ſovereign command, than he reſolved to - retrieve all | | | 
the lands which had been reft from his ſubjects by the encroaching. Saxons-: with- | 
this view he took the field; and his endeavours muſt have been crowned with ſuc- 

ceſs againſt Hengiſt "and his ſon Eſca, whom he had by this time aſſociated as his 

colleague; for he had penetrated into the very fartheſt part of their poſſeſſions in 

the iſle of Thanet®, Where he fought the battle near Wippedes-fleat, in which 

twelve Britiſh-commanders were ſlain; whereas, the Saxons loſt but one officer An. Ch. 465, 
of note, from whom the field derived it's name. The damage, however, they - 
ſiſtained in this action was fo great, that they had no ſtomach: to continue | | 
the war, which the Britons being as little able to proſecute, a ceſſation of. 
hoſtilities enſued; and theſe laſt enjoyed an interval of repoſe ; though this 
too was diſturbed by a commotion - raiſed in the north, at the in ion 


of Paſcentius, the ſurviving ſon of Vortigern, who. laid claim to the ſove- 


reignty in right of his father : but, his party being ſuppreſſed by Ambroſius, 


he is. ſaid to have fled into Ireland, from whence he afterwards returned, and : 
was allowed to enjoy his hereditary eſtate and privileges; for, his father had | - 
been no other than chief to a tribe, when he was elevated to the ſupreme | ; 
command. $i | | Gildas. Bede. 
$ XII. Ambroſius, being rid of all rivalſhip, reſolved to regulate the per- Nennius. $ 


plexed affairs of his dominions : for this purpoſe, he convoked a general aſſembly . 
of the princes and-nobles at Vork, where meaſures were concerted for re-eſtabliſh- 
ing the churches and reſtoring the tranquillity of Britain. Then he marched» 
with an army to London, which in all Iikelihood ſtill remained in the — ia] 
to Win- 

cheſter and Saliſbury, where he reſtored the Britiſh intereſt and dominion : it 

was on this expedition that he was ſolemnly crowned at Stonehenge; and this 


part of the country was the place of his reſidence and burial, as appears from- 


the word Ambreſbury, which is the name of a village in the neighbourhood of 
Saliſbury plain. 5 | | | | | 
The tranquillity which Britain now enjoyed was owing rather to the weakneſs: 
than the pacific diſpoſition of its enemies; for, no ſooner did Hengiſt and his 
ſon Eſca find chemie in a condition to recommence hoſtilities, either in con- Z 
ſequence of having received a reinforcement from Saxony, or: of civil diſſen- a 
ſions among the Britons, than they took the field again, and laying waſte the 
country, compelled the inhabitants to fly before their arms: perhaps they were 


The account of the victory obtained over 
the Saxons and Picts, at Moutt in Flintſhire, by 
means of biſhop Germanus, deputy of the Gallie 


church, has ſo much the air of a monkiſh fa- 


ble, that it hardly deſerves the leaſt hiſtorical | 
notice. That the Britons ſhould obtain a victory 
repeating the word Halelujah, in a valley, 


urrounded with rocks that reverberated the 
ſound fo as to-intitnidate the enemy, is altoge- 


ther incredible. Bat nothing is more likely 


than that, in the courſe of this war, they might 
defeat their enemies, by following the advice 
of Germanus, who, before he aſſumed the cro- 
ſier, had weilded the ſword, in the character of 
prince and duke of Anſerre; and, as Conſtanti- 


us obſerved, had abandoned the battles of the 


earth, in order to purſue the warfare of heaven. 


encouraged 


1 HE HISTORY Bock I. 


encouraged to make chis incurſion by the indiſſ poſition of Ambroſius, who could 


not at that time command his troops in perſon. 1 we 
XIII. This excellent prince, who was a ſound politician as well as a conſum · 

ate warrior, foreſeeing a very troubleſome oppoſition, ſhould the Saxons 
ſettled in Northumberland extend their poſſeſſions ſo as to be able to, unite oc- 


caſionally with their brethren of Kent, contrived a very effectual expedient to 


keep thoſe northern invaders employed at home, by projecting a plan of alliance 


with the Scots, independant of the Picts, who were the ſtanch friends and con- 


«2p Mt 


federates of the Saxons. Thoſe two nations had already begun to be infected 


| with mutual jealouſy and diſtruſt, and many diſputes had happened between them 
about the diviſion of the lands and plunder which they had raviſhed from the 
Britons; fo that their friendſhip was in the wane, leg 


Ambroſius made his 


: 


propoſals to the Scots, who found them too advantageous to be rejefted. He ceded. 
tot 


em the lands between the friths ; and they engaged to harraſs the northern 


| Saxons with inceſſant irruptions. They 2 their part of the contract 


with incredible alacrity and perſeverance, 


| F ordun. 


An. Ch. 477, 


cauſe they found their account in 
pillaging a rich induſtrious people by ſurprize; and this alliance with Ambroſius, 
but eſpecially the ceſſion of the Regnum Cumbrenſe, was productive of a long 
war between the Scots and Picts, which ended in the extirpation of the latter, 
and even in the extinction of the name; while the Britons underwent the ſame 
fate from their Saxon conquerors *. ._ | | nr 
S XIV. In about three years after the laſt incurſion of the Saxons under 
Hengiſt and Eſca, another band of thoſe adventurers, commanded by Ella and 


haus three ſons, landed in Suſſex, and having defeated the Britons who attempt- 


ed to oppoſe them, took poſſeſſion of all the maritime parts of this country, | 


while the natives fled for ſhelter to the foreſt of Anderida. Thus he laid the 


foundation of the 5 of the South Saxons, which afterwards included the 


foreſt, together with the ateſt part of Surrey: but, this monarchy was not 


eſtabliſhed without great difficulty and bloodſhed ; for, the Britons would not 


© Bax, Chron: 


part with their poſſeſſions till after an obſtinate oppoſition, in the courſe of 
which they fought ſeveral battles. with various ſucceſs, particularly that of 
Maer-credes-burn,” where they were commanded by Ambroſius, who, though 
he could not obtain the victory, ' ſeems, at leaſt, to have left it in diſpute. 
After the death of Hengiſt, Ella being reinforced by a body of his countrymen 
from Germany, undertook the ſiege of Andred-ceaſter, which proved a very 
tedious and hazardous enterprize. The Britons exerted all their courage and 
activity for the preſervation of this important place, and harraſſed the beſiegers 


to ſuch a degree, by throwing miſſiles at a diſtance, attacking them by ſurpriſe, 


and retreating - ſuddenly to their woods, ws = which they could not be 
purſued,” that the Saxon general found it impracticable to reduce the town, un- 


| til he had divided his army into two bodies, one of which was employed to co- 
ver the beliegers : then he carried on his attacks with redoubled fury, and was 


»At this period Merlin, the famous Britiſh 


Prophet and inchanter, rendered himſelf famous 
in Britain. By the Britiſh writers he is called 


Merdhin Emrys, and Embreys Glentic: he was 


ſuppoſed to be the ſon of an incubus, and all the 
monkith hiſtorians brand him with the apella- 
tion of wizzard. Buchanan imagines him to 


have been an impoſtor, who found his account 


in publiſhing pretended predictions couched in 
equivocal expreſſion, like the ancient oracles: 
but Lhwyd the antiquary deſcribes him as a 
ſenſible man, who, for his learning and kill in 
the mathematics, was counted as ſomething. 
preternatural in thoſe days of ignorance. and 
credulity, | . | 
ſo 
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ſo much exaſperated at the obſtinate defence made by the beſieged, that when 
at laſt he took the place by aſſault, he ordered the garriſon and inhabitants to be 
put to the ſword, and burned the town to aſhes. Having thus extended his 
ſts to the frontiers of Kent, which was now eably occu = by Eſca, 
the ſon of Hengiſt, he aſſumed the title of King, after having 
in the iſland; and reigned with great reputation *. l. Hunting. 
SXV. From this period there is an interval of five years, Sad _— | 
"a find no tranſaction of hiſtorical authenticity; but, this was ſucceeded 
very remarkable event, namely the arrival of a Saxon chief called Cerdic — 
his ſon Cynric, who, with a body of troops, embarked in five ſhips, arrived 
at a place ſince known by the name of Cerdicſhore, which Camden ſuppoſes to 
be Cerdicfand, near Yarmouth in Yorkſhire ; but Matthew of Weſtminfter mote 
( places it on the weſtern coaſt, in the neighbourhood of Dorſet and 
Hants, which with ſome of the adjoining counties formed the ſcene of his ton- 
queſts. He was oppoſed on the very firſt day of his landing by the Britons, 
who attacked him with their uſual impetuoſity, but were repulſed towards night; 
and as they did not appear next day, he extended his quarters along the ſhore. 
They did not, however, lay aſide their deſign of diſtreſſing this invader, but 
him in an unintermitting war of five and twenty years, in the courſe 
of which he muſt have abandoned the footing he had gained, unleſs he had 
been powerfully aſſiſted by his countrymen already fortled ir in Britain, and ſup- 
plied with ſtrong reinforcements from Germany. One of theſe was conducted 
by Porte, with bis ſons Bieda and Megla, who made their firſt deſcent at Port- 
land or Porteſham, near Abbotſbury in Dorſetſhire, and fuſtained a vigorous at- 
og from the Aue.g D ——— wha! loft: bin life in 
e 
$XV1 N Mean while Cerdic made ſuch progreſs in his conqueſts, that he Sens An. Ch. 501. 
to have been conſidered as the fuccefior of Hengift, in the influence and com- 
marid he exerted over all the Saxons; and him the whole military power 
| of the Britons was directed. Ambrofius being dead, they were ruled by a prince 
whom the Saxon annals diſtinguiſh by the appellation of Natun, tho', whether this 
| was the ſon of the late king, — ppoſed brother Uther Pendragon, we cannot 
now determine; ſo much 1s this part of hiſtory involved in monkiſh fable and 
romance. r whoſoever he might be, certain it is, he aſſembled the whole 


„He died afutr x reign of thirty-two years, Mr. Carte adopts the bannt of Camden, 
leaving his dominions to his ſon Ciſſa, who ex- ſuppoſing that Ambroſius Aurelius was his Ro- 
tended the limits of his * and reduced man name, but that the Britons beſtowed upon 

- an old Roman ſtation, the Regnum in the Iti- him the furname of Natan Leod, which fig- 
nerary of Antoninus, which being rebuilt and nifies, the defence of the ople; an epithet 
fortified, derived from this prince the name of which they would naturally give to fuch a 
Chicheſter, H. Hunting. A. D. 4 499. great- prince, who, as Huntingdon calls him, 

This Britiſh king$ by Huntingdon called Na- was Rex maximus Britannorum. He judges the 
zaleod; who ſays, the battle was fought at Chor- place where the battle was fought, to be Tan- 
ford upon the Avon, between Salifbury and „about four miles from Andover, and ten 
Ringwood. Camden ſuppoſes this king to have. from Ambreſbury ; and the county of Natan- 
— the celebrated A — whoſe name is leage to have run from thence to Charfo d, 
never mentioned by the Saxon annaliſts, al- which is generally allowed to be Cerdic's- ford, 
though he obtained ſo many victories over them. This a very probable conjecture, and naturally 

Archbiſhop Uſher is of opkition, that this is the accounts for the death nd burial of Ambroſius, 


renowned Uther, whoſe true name was Nathan- at a place, which, from that event, fill retains 
leod, the other being no more than an epithet, the name of Ambreſbury. 
Lgnifying, wonderful or terrible. 


Vox. I. | L : ſtrength 


An. Ch. 508. 
Chr. Sax. 
Ethlred. 
Flor. 


Nennius. 
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ſtrength of the kingdom, while Cerdic, in order to oppoſe ſuch united force, de- 


manded and received ſuccours from Eſca king of Kent, Alla king of ' Suſſex; 


Porte, who had ſettled in Hampſhire, and all the Saxon colonies in Britain. 


Thus reinforced, he formed his army into two diviſions, one of which he led 
in perſon, giving the command of the other to his ſon Cynric, and advanced 


gagainſt the Britons, in order to terminate the war by one deciſive battle. The 


[Britiſh monarch, far from declining the trial, attacked his diviſion in perſon 
with ſuch irreſiſtible impetuoſity, that the Saxons were broke and routed with 


great ſlaughter; when Cynric perceiving the Britons- purſuing without order, 


and fatigued with the action, charged them in flank with ſuch vigour that they 
were obliged to face about in their own defence. The diviſion of Cerdic ral- 


lying at the ſame time, the fortune of the day was reverſed, - and the | Britons 
were defeated in their turn, with the loſs of their gallant king, who with five 


thouſand men lay dead upon the field, thence called Cerdic's ford. But, the 
death of their king and compatriots, who fell upon this Ccaſion, was not fo 
prejudicial to the Britons, as the reputation and fame of the victory, which in- 
vited freſh ſhoals of Saxon adventurers to leave their native country and come 
to puſn their fortune in Brit aun. 
*-$ XVII. It was at this period that the celebrated Arthur 1 with ſach 
dignity upon the ſtage, and revived the drooping ſpirits of his -cquntrymen. 
This prince, of whom ſuch miraculous: exploits are recorded, is of fuch obſcure 
original, that ſome authors ſuppoſe him to be the ſon of this Nathan Leod; 
others alledge his father was: Uther Pendragon, brother of Ambroſius : but he is 
generally thought to be of Corniſh extraction, and fon of Gurlois king of that 


Province: this is the opinion of the Welſh authors, who ſay he was born at Tin» 


dangel, and ſovereign of that county alone, while other hiſtorians affirm, that 


his dominion extended over all the Britons. Both theſe allegations may be true, 
if we ſuppoſe his hereditary power was confined to Cornwal, and that he was 


elected to the ſupreme command, like his predeceſſors, who reigned over all 


the Britons without exception. If we embrace this conjecture, we cannot help 
giving credit to Malmeſbury, who affirms that he had ſerved as general under 


Ambroſius; and ſurely, the Britons could not pitch upon a mote proper perſon 
for the ſovereign ſway, than a prince of Arthur's heroic genius, who had 


been trained to war in their armies,” and in all probability was at hand to collect 


their ſcattered forces, and take immediate meaſures for repairing the damage 
they had ſuſtained. In this ſtation, he exerted himſelf with ſuch bravery and 
conduct, that, according to Nennius and the moſt authentic hiſtorians, he worſt« 


ed the Saxons in twelve ſucceſſive battles ; though theſe ſeem to have been in- 
conſiderable ſkirmiſhes, in which the Britiſh prince acquired more glory than ad- 


vantage; for the ſcene of the war was confined to Lincolnſhire and part of 
Wales; and the Saxons, notwithſtanding all thoſe checks, proſecuted the war 


with ſuch vigour and perſeverance, that Arthur was fain at laſt to conclude a 
treaty, by which he yielded to Cerdic the counties of Hants. and Somerſet, which 


were afterwards erected into the kingdom of Weſſex 7. . 


' 1 7. The detail of this hero's ſuppoſed atchieve- the invention of a Welſh bard, like Taliefin, 
mente, in Geofiry of Monmouth, is an extra- than of the pen of an authentic hiſtorian, 
vagant ill contrived romance, more worthy of nee 
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 $ XVIII. The moſt remarkable of Arthur's exploits were atchieved in the in- An. Ch. 514. 
terval of five years, between the battle of Cerdic's- ford and the arrival of Stuſe 
and Withgar, two. nephews of Cerdic, who came with three ſhips, containing 
a reinforcement from Germany, and landed at Cerdic's- ford without oppoſition. 
Though next morning the Britons appeared in order of battle, and an engage- 
ment enſued, in which the iſlanders were totally defeated. This, however, muſt 
have been ſome inconſiderable body, otherwiſe they would hardly have ſuffered 
themſelves to be cut in pieces by ſuch a number of Saxons as could be tranſ- 
ported in three veſſels. Vet this ſupply is ſaid to have enabled Cerdic to retrieve 
bis affairs, which had been greatly diſordered by the bravery and fortune of Ar- 
thur; and now that Eſca and Ella, kings of Kent and Suſſex, were dead, he aſſum- 
ed the title of king, and was conſidered as the head of the Saxon intereſt in Great 
Britain; tho' not before he had obtained another ſignal victory over the Britons 
at Chardford in Hampſhire, where both ſides fought with equal .abſtinacy till An. Ch. 519. 
the cloſe of day, when the Britons betook themſelves to flight, and the inter- Chron. Sax. 
vening darkneſs ſecured them from the purſuit of the enemy. But it does not Flor. Wig- 
appear that Arthur was perſonally preſent on this occaſion. oþ horn. 
XIX. Cerdic, elated with this ſucceſs, advanced, in the courſe of the ſucceeding 
year, to the borders of Hampſhire, and inveſted the town of Caer-Badon in Berks, 
which, before the uſe of artillery, was counted very ſtrong both. by nature and 
art. Arthur, unwilling to loſe a place of ſuch importance, aſſembled his troops, 
and marching to its relief, attacked the Saxons with ſuch ſury, that they were 
obliged to quit the ſiege and take refuge on the neighbouring hill of Ba- 
don, from whence they were next morning diſlodged by the Britiſh hero with 
great ſlaughter. This complete victory humbled the Saxons to ſuch a degree that 
they were fain to be quiet for ſome years; and, notwithſtanding the weakneſs of 
the Britons, who had ſuffered grievouſly in the courſe of the war, thoſe ſtrangers 
in all probability muſt have abandoned their conqueſts, had not, they been rein- 
forced from time to time, by a continual influx of their countrymen, which 
enabled them to extend their poſſeſſions, and at laſt expel the native inhabitants. 
.$ XX. Cerdic, ſtrengthened by theſe continual ſupplies, not only regain- 
ed the footing he had loſt at Badon-hill, but having totally reduced all 
Hampſhire and Dorſetſhire, he landed with an army in the iſle of Wight, which 
he likewiſe ſubdued, after having fought an obſtinate battle at Witgarabyrig, 
or Ceriſbrook, where the Britons received a terrible overthrow. weg 
This victory eſtabliſhed him in the quiet poſſeſſion of all his dominions, when Au. Ch 530. 
reflecting that the Saxons lately arrived were neither his natural- born ſubjects, | 
nor connected with him by any legal bond of attachment, he thought proper to be 
recrowned at Wincheſter, the capital of his new-erected kingdom, and exacted 
from his people a new oath of allegiance. He did not long ſurvive this cere- 
mony, but died in peace, with the reputation of a warlike prince and a con- 
ſummate politician, after having, with the conſent of his ſon, beſtowed the iſle g 
of Wight upon his two nephews Stufe and Withgar. 5 
XXI. Arthur, in the decline of life, was prevented from interrupt - Chron. Sax. 
ing the ſucceſs of the Saxons, by domeſtic troubles that produced a civil war, 


Oo 


of the preceding day. 


z Huntinzdon ſ ays, Arthur ſlew four hundred and forty Saxons, with his own hand, in the aQion 


L 2 | in | : 


Dh. Chron, 


in Brit. 


An. Ch. 542. upon the 
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war, in which he loſt his life. His firſt wife had been carried off by Meluas king 
of Somerſet hire, Who detained: her a whole year at Glaſſenbury, until Arthur 
diſcovering the place of her retreat, advanced with an army againſt the raviſher, 
who, in all probability, would have paid dear for his preſumption,” had not 
peace been effected and the lady reſtored by the mediation-of Gildas Albanius, 
who was Arthur's uncle by his mother. We do not hear that the Britiſh hero 
had any cauſe to complain of his ſecond marriage; but his third conſort was 
debauched by his own nephew Mordred, a Cumbrian prince, whom in all proba- 
bility ſhe. accompanied to his own dominions in the north of England, By 
ſuch an he incurred the vengeance of the uncle, which, however, was 
for ſome time fi by the arts and intereſt of his nephew, who found 
means to excite a rebellion. At laſt, the two princes met in the battle of Cam- 
lan in Lancaſhire, and attacked each other with fuch fury that Mordred fell 
after ing aimed a blow at Arthur, 88 mortal *. 
The body of this celebrated monarch was, at his dying requeſt, tranſported to 
the old church of Glafſenbury, and interred by his ſecond wife Guinever, be 
tween two pyramids, ing to the deſcription given by Malmesbury, and 
the ſongs which the Welſh | com in his praiſe b. F 


Thus fell the laſt of the Britiſh worthies, who had with i igable vir- 


tue ſo long ſup the cauſe of his ſinking country; and was certainly, exclufive 
of all fiction and romance, an illuſtrious hero, of undaunted courage, unſhaken 
fortitude, unblemiſhed morals, and unlimited generoſity, which among 


all his d ts. In conſequence of his zeal for religion he was extreme- 
ly liberal to the church, and an eminent patron and protector of the bards, in 
whoſe poems the memory of his atchievements is perpetrated, and even his 
exiſtence aſcertained. Ps | 85 | 


Mordred had no territories in the weſt of 
land, conſequently it is not at all probable, 
that this battle ſhould be fought at Camelford in 
Cornwal, unleſs we ſappoie that the nephew 
went in queſt of his uncle, to ſuch a diſtance 
from his own diminions ; for it appears from 
Vaughan's diſſertation on the Britiſh chronology, 
that Mordred was the ſon of Lew, a Cumbrian 
prince ; and his brother Gwalchmai, or Wal- 
wain, was ſovereizn of Galloway in Scotland ; 
though he ſerved his uncle Arthur wi-h unſhak- 
en fidelity, and was buried at Roſs in Pem- 
brokeſhire. Mr. Carte, for theſe reaſons, con- 
cludes that the battle was fought near Kirky 
Laundale, not far from Lancaſter ; as this name 
anſwers. exactly in ſenſe to the Britiſh word 
Camlan, ſignifying the valley of Lan. 

B Henry I. paſing thro' Wales, and hearing 
thoſe ſongs deſcribing the burial-placeof Arthur, 
was ſeized with an emotion of curioſity do know 
the truth, and in the year 1189 he granted a 
warrant to ſearch for the body of Arthur. 
After having dug ſeven feet, they found a 
broad grave-ſtone, in the lower or undermoſt 
ſurface of which was fixed a leaden croſs, in- 
ſcribed, ic JACET SEPVLTVS INCLITVS REX 


- 
JW 


$XXH. 


Akruunus ix INSULs AvVALVONIA. Some 
feet lower in the ground, they diſcovered a 
wooden coffin, containing the ſkeleton of a man 
of very large dimenſions; and Giraldus Cam- 
brenſis, who was then preſent, ſays, he reckon- 
ed ten wounds upon the ſkull, all of which had 
been healed up, except one that remained ſtill 
open, and was in all probability the immediate 
cauſe of his death. At the ſame time the tomb 
of his ſecond wife Guinever was opened, when 
her golden treſſes appeared intire and bright, 
and plaited in a very curious manner ; but when 
touched they ſunk into duſt, Both ſkeletons 
were removed into the new church, and there 
buried in a marble tomb, and the leaden croſs 
with the inſcription was kept in the treaſury of 
Glaſſenbury church, until it was ſuppreſſed in 

the reign of Henry VIII, Stow's Chronicle. 
© By the ſongs of Talieſſin and Llowarch- 
hen, we are made acquainted with the ſcenes 
of his twelve great victories obtained over 
the Saxons. 'The firſt battle was fought at 
the mouth of the river Glen, in Northum- 
berland. The ſecond, third, fourth, and fifth 
on the Douglas, a river ranning by Wigan 
in Lancaſhire; the fixth near 12 called 
Baſſas, 


— 


Sarum, and taken the ftrong fortreſs of 


—_— OF ENGLAND. 
S XXII. The fate of this excellent prince was the more deplorable, as no 
e ou Was capable to fill his ſtation, or in any manner 
government, at ſuch a critical conjuncture, when the 
9 — Saad). —— — in the heart of the kingdom, and threatened 
the while Britiſh dae. the total loſs of their country. At this period, they 
were oppreſſed by five cotemporary princes, whom Gildas deſcribes as monſters 


3 ſo chat chey had nothing to expect but miſery from 
ample and adminiſtration. He —_ 


ha Ae th deſcendant of the famous Ambroſms, V — ent 
5 onftantinus, Cuneglaſius, and Magedlunus, who is m as hav- 
ing been che greateſt in power as well as in wickedneſs. Theſe were not only 
profligate but diſunited: no one of them had power and intereſt ſufficient to 
acquire the ſupreme authority over his competitors ; and their contention involved 
che nation im civil troubles," which rendered it an eaſy prey to their Saxon 

Theſe invaders had by this time diſpoſſeſſed the natives of a 

part of South Britain, and n Saxon e were yy extended by freſh 
colomes from Germany. 

XXIII. The kingtom of he Eft geen already ered by Erg 
the fon of Offa, under whem they gradually became maſters of Effex, Middle- 
ſex, and of Hertfordſhire : the kingdom of Kent was under the domi- 
mon of maric, the grandſon of Eſca, who had ended his days with peace 
and reputation. Mercia, founded by Crida, deſcended from Wit the 0 
cond ſon of Woden, comprehended the country from the Severn 
Lancafhire amd Vorkſhire, without encroaching upon Norfolk, Suffolk, and 
Cambridgefhire, which compoſed the kingdom of the Eaft Angles. As for thoſe 
who ſettled in Northumberland, under Otta and Ebuſa, they were expoſed to 


more oppoſition than any other colony of their countrymen had experienced in 


this iſtand; for over and above the efforts of the Britons to diſpoſſeſs them, they 
were continually harrafled by the Scots; and therefore gladly received a neu 
fwarm of their brethren, commanded by Ida, who landed at F in 
Yorkfhire, and was unanimouſly elected ſovereign of the "Northumbrian 


— 
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dom. Mean while Cerdic dying, was fucceeded by his fon Cynric or Som Hen. Hunt: 
who, though a prince of an enterpriſing genius, continued quiet, within the li- Ethelward. 
mits of his inheritance, till the death ef Arthur, when he undertoook the Chron. Sax. 


conqueſt of Wiltſtnre, which he reduced, after having defeated the Britons at Old 
| rig, hard by the field of battle. 
XXIV. The Britons being now driven to deſpair, collected their whole force in 
er to revenge, at one blow, all the calamities they had ſuffered from this Saxon 
prince and his father; and advancing as far as Banbury caſtle near Marlborough, 
divided their army into nine bodies, of which they formed three regular lines, 
having the horſe and archers upon the wings, in the manner of the Romans. In 
this order they were attacked by Kenric end his ſon Ceaulin, at the head of 
their Saxons armed with {ſwords and maces, who, notwithſtanding all their 


boaſted valour, and the advantage they had in point of weapons over the arrows 


Baſſas, ſuppoſed to be near Baſingſtoke, in of Scotland; the eleventh, at the mountain of 

Hampſhire ; the ſeventh, in Coit Kelydon, pro- Agned-cath Regenion, which Lloyd ſup 

bably in the Cumbrian kingdom; the eighth, at to be Arthur's ſeat by Edinburgh; and tle 

Guinion, now Bencheſter, in the Biſhopric of twelfth, at mount Badon, in Berks, Carte's 

Durham; the ninth, was at Caerlegian, now Hiſt, of England. 

Cheſter ; the tenth, at Aderith, on the * N 
an 
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and javelins of the Britons, could not terminate the battle, until night parted the 
combatants. After this engagement Kenric marched towards the edge of Berk- 
ſhire, which he muſt have conquered had not death interpoſed, after a reign in 
which he had rather ſtudied the arts of peaceful government, than proſecuted 
the operations of war, though he had acquired ſuch reputation in arms while his 
zather lid. 2! cn bly 5 5 wa 
XXV. This period is likewiſe diſtinguiſhed by the death of Ida, king of 
Northumberland, who had reigned with equal dignity and ſucceſs ; and divided 
his dominions between his two ſons, Ella and Adda, the firſt of whom inha- 
bited that part of his kingdom called Deira, while Adda ruled in the diviſion 
of Bernicia But, as Ceaulin the ſon of Kenric, king of Weſſex, was by this 
time acknowledged as the ſupreme head of the Saxon confederacy, we ſhall 
henceforward pay our chief attention to the concerns of that warlike prince. 
His great power and reputation not only entailed upon him the averſion of 


the Britons, but even inſpired his own countrymen with envy and ambitious 


Chron. Sax. 
Ethelward. 
Huntingdon. 
A. Ch. 584. 


emulation. 4 e aorke ods bay inning mine 25 
$ XXVI. Ethelbert, king of Kent, a young prince of towering; pride and ſome 
capacity, preſuming upon his own power and talents, and reſenting the loſs of that 
pre-heminence among the Saxons, which his progenitors had maintained, re- 
ſolved to invade the dominions of Ceaulin, who advanced with his brother Cu- 
tha, to chaſtiſe his arrogance; and the two armies meeting at Wimbleton in Sur- 
ry, Ethelbert was defeated with great laughter. t.. 
S XXVII. After this encounter, Ceaulin's forces, under the command of his 
brother Cutha or Cutholf, advancing — far as Bedford, fought the battle which 
decided the fate of Mercia; for the Britons being defeated, had no alternative 
but that of ſubmitting quietly or abandoning their country. Cutha's victory 
being followed by the reduction of Leighton, Ayleſbury, Benſington, and 
Eigneſham, which were towns of importance, Ceaulin ſoon made himſelf maſ- 
ter of the Vale of Bucks, and all Oxfordſhire. Then he undertook the conqueſt . 


of Glouceſterſhire; and fought a very bloody battle with the Britons at NOOR 


near Marsfield, where they were defeated, and three of their princes ſlain ; 
the cities of Bath, Cirenceſter, and Glouceſter, ſubmitted to the conqueror. Ne- 
vertheleſs, ſome parts of the country held out ſeven years after the action, till the 
battle of Fethan-leagh, ſuppoſed to be Fretherne, on the eaſtern bank of the Se- 
verne, but more probably Featherſtone-haugh, in the north of England, where the 
Britons at firſt gained a conſiderable advantage: but, Ceaulin rallying his forces, 
returned to the charge with redoubled fury, and obtained a complete victory, 
which however he dearly bought with the life of his ſon Cuthwin, a young prince 
of great expeCtation. | NO 

The Britons were, upon this occaſion, commanded by Malgo or Magoclunus, 
whom they had ſolemnly elected for their ſovereign ; and he was reinforced by a 
ſtrong body of Scots, under the conduct of Griffin, ſent thither as auxiliaries by 


his father king Aidan, with whom the Britiſh monarch had concluded a treaty 


of alliance ; while Ceaulin's army was reinforced by Ethelfred, king of Nor- 
thumberland, and Brudeus, monarch of the Picts. This action muſt have been 
fought with great fury on both ſides; for, excluſive of Cuthwin's death, the 
prince of Scotland and his couſin Bruden, lord of the iſland Manf were left dead 
e upon 
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upon the field, Ethelfred- loſt an eye, and the Pictiſn king was dangerouſly 3 


wounded. ä 


$ XXVIII. This defeat, and the atriyal of Cerdic, ho formed the Mercian n 


kingdom about this period, obliged the Britons to retire beyond the Severne, in 
order to wait for another opportunity to attack the Saxons with ſome proſpect 
of ſucceſs; and ſuch an occaſion very ſoon occurred. The ferocious diſpoſition 
of Ceaulin rendered him as odious to his own ſubjects, as he was deteſted by 
Ethelbert, king of Kent, who had not laid aſide the hope of retrieving the 
former importance of his family. He therefore fomented the diſcontent of Ceau- 
lin's ſubjects, until it broke out in an open rebellion, headed by his own nephew 
Ceolric, ſon. of the brave Cuthulf, lately deceaſed, and even engaged the Bri- 
tons and Scots in his confederacy, by flattering them with the hope of revenging 
themſelves upon the tyrant. They joined forces therefore, and advancing to Wod- 
neſburg, or Wantborough in Wilts, gave battle to Ceaulin, who being defeated, 
fled from his dominions and died in exile, while his kingdom devolved to Ceola, 


and Ethelbert was declared chief of the Saxon confederacy. An. Ch. 552; 


S XXIX. This prince, who had very early in lite diſplayed his ambition, was 
by this time diſtinguiſhed for his great capacity, and; ſoon rendered himſelf for- 
midable by his power to the other Saxon potentates. | He married Bertha, 
daughter of Cherebert, king of Paris; an alliance, which while it gratified his 
pride, added luſtre and importance to his character at home; ſo that he was en- 
abled to exerciſe a kind of tyrannical dominion over the Saxons, who were ſet- 
tled to the ſouthward of the Humber. On the death of Crida, king of Mercia, 
he ſeized that kingdom as lord paramont, though Widda, the fon of the late king, 
ſtill ſurvived; but finding this act of violence had produced murmurs and diſ- 
contents among the other Saxon princes, he thought proper to reſtore it, after it 
had continued three years in his poſſeſſion, though he ſtill reſerved a ſort of ſu- 
periority over Widda's adminiſtration.” © © 15 8 | 


XXV. Before we proceed with the hiftory of that period which begins 
with the converſion of, the Britiſh Saxons to Chriſtianity, the reader will expect 
that ſome account ſhould be given of the diſputes and troubles in which the 
chriſtian church was involved, from the departure of the Romans to the eſta- 
bliſhment of the Saxon heptarchy; we ſhall therefore in this place, inſert a brief 
abſtract of thoſe tranſactions. .,1 1,52 i wore he 1h 4 | * 

We are informed by the venerab le Bede, that St. Germanus and Lupus, who 
had re-eſtabliſhed the true faith at Verolam by their teaching, preaching, and work- 
ing of miracles, were no ſooner departed. from the iſland, than Pelagianiſm be- 


gan to revive, and regained with ſuch rapidity the ground it had loſt, that ano ⸗ 


ther application was made to St. Germanus, who, in conjunction with Se- 
verus, biſhop of Triers, returned to Britain, and performed ſuch a miraculous 
cure upon the lame ſon of a nobleman, called Elathius, that the people were 
convinced of their being the choſen miſſionaries of God, and the chief profeſſors 
of Pelagianiſm were baniſned from their country. Then the holy Germanus in- 
ſtituted ſchools of learning, under the inſpection of perſons eminent for their 
abilities. Dubricius taught in one of theſe ſeminaries, at Landaff; another was 
ſuperintended by one Daniel; and Iltutus kept a great ſchool at Lantuit in Gla- 
morganſhire, where a great number of the Britiſh, nobility received their edu 


cation. 


—_— 
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eee wie. Bak pow rg Hm Landaff, and af er- 


wards conſecrated archbiſnop of Kaer- leon or Cheſter, from whence he transferred 
the metropolitan ſee to Landaff. He erected twelve monaſteries, and taught his 
monks to earn their ſubſiſtence with the labour of their hands. He is faid to 


- have been conſecrated by Germanus and Lupus. Aurelius Ambroſius confirmed 


his 8 on that prince's death, he inveſted Uther and afterwards Arthur 
with the enſigns of royalty; and laſtly, retired to an bermitage, where he _ 
his days, after having reſigned the pomp of the archbiſhopric. 

S XXXI. From the firſt eſtabliſhment of Chriſtianity in this iſland, there were 
three archbiſhopricks, namely, of York, London, and Caer-leon, to whom 

and twenty biſhops or flamens were ſubject. He of London prefided over 
þ pi and the country northward to the Humber. Northumberland 
and Albany were under the juriſdiction of the archbiſhop of Tork, andthe we ded 
Caer- leon extended over the whole principality of Wales. 

Dubricius had one place of ſtudy on the river Wey, and another at Moſhroſs; 
and is ſaid to have infa thouſand diſciples,”-among whom were St. Theli- 
aus, Samſon, Idanus, and other diſtinguiſhed characters. Nor was - Iltutus leſs 
eminent for the number and quality of his pupils, whom we number 
Samſon, /archbifhop of Dole in Brittany; Paul,” biſhop of the Oxiſmii, a fee 
comprehending the dioceſes of Treguier, St. Pol, and St. Benz and ad 
parity Britain flouriſhed in eivil and eccleſiaſtical learning. 1 

The monaſtery of Banchor or Bangor was another any the have! ma- 
ny valuable men to the church, and was fo populous,” as we are informed by 
Bede, that when the monks were ſeparated into Een d diviſions, each contained 
three hundred brothers, that maintained themſelves by the labour of their hands: 
one hundred of theſe wert appointed to perform divine ſetvice, at one time; 
and wete ſueceeded by an equal number in rotation; Jo chat ie continued 2 
whole day without intermiſſion. 

SXXXII. The Britiſh church owed tlie firſt fie of: its * to Ga 
pox ank Lupus, who introduced the worſhip of the Gallican argy "ana this 
Was: at that time very Uifitrent from the ritual of the church of Rome.” Ns. 02 

© The firſt Welſh council of the clergy, was aſſembled in order to take cog 
zance of Vortigern's profligaty, after that prince had been doomed to — 
by the prophecies of Merlin; and they ſeemed to have raiſed Aurelius 
ſius to the throne by their ſole power and influence. : 
© "The next occaſion for which the Britiſh ſynod aſſembled, was the tries 
of St. Dubrieius and Theliaus, the firſt of whom was elected archbiſhop of 
Kaer- leon, eee of Landaff, „ er che conſent or 
the ſovereign.” 

The third general council was Seeed to recognize the right of Arthur 
to whom they ſwore allegiance, and he in return confirmed their rights, privi- 
leges, and pegel Bons Immediately after this aſſembly Dubricius is ſaid to 
have retired from the world, and to have been fucceeded by Arthur's uncle St. 
David, who was educated by Paulinus, a diſciple of Germanus, and conſecrated, 
together with Elaus and Theliaus, by the h of Jerufalem, to which place 
there was at that period a grear refort of Britiſn devotees. 

-"$XXXI. The fourth ſynod was held at à place called Slandewy, in the 
church of St. David at * and aſſembled in order to concert ay 

or 
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or ſuppreſſing the Pelagian hereſy, which had revived and made a conſiderable 
progreſs. Here ſuch a number of biſhops aſſiſted, as might ſeem incredible, 
if we did not know that in. thoſe days there were itinerant biſhops, who had no 
ſettled dioceſes. St. David held forth at this council with ſuch force of eloquence, Uſher's An- 
as in a great meaſure extinguiſhed the flame of Pelagianiſm, and was created me- iq. oe B. it. 
tropolitan over all the churches in the weſtern. parts of Britain. _— 
: $ XXXIV. There was another ſynod at Landaff, convocated by Oudoceus, An. Ch. 560. 
the ſucceſſor of Theliaus, upon a very remarkable occaſion. Mauricus, king 
of Glamorganſhire, and Cynetu, another petty ſovereign, met at Landaff, and 
ſwore a mutual peace upon. tne relics of their ſaints * the ſequel Mauricus, 
notwithſtandin Bis oath, ſlew Cynetu in a treacherous manner; when the clergy 
looking upon themſelves as guarantees of the peace, proceeded to eccleſiaſtical 
cenſures, and Oudoceus, in full convocation, excommunicated Mauricus for the 
murder, and violation of his oath, concluding the ſentence with an anathema, 
imprecating that his days might be few ; his children, orphans ; and his wife, a Spelman's 

widow. The king, in conſequence of this excommunication, finding himſelf Chron. 
abandoned by his ſubjects, humbled himſelf before the biſhop, who abſolved 
him of the curſe, on his profeſſion of penitence, and promiſe to faſt, pray, and 
give alms: yet the interdiction was not removed, until he had given undoubted 
proofs of his ſincerity, in four manors granted to the church of Landaff, for 
the redemption of his own ſoul: and that of Cynetu, whom he had murdered : 
a 2 that entails the ſuſpicion of ſelfiſhneſs upon the memory of the 

op. * | 

971 XXV. Among all the inſtances of eccleſiaſtic authority exerciſed over 
the Britiſh princes in thoſe days, we find no example of a king's being dethron- 
ed, and his place ſupplied with another, by the apoſtolical power of the clergy; 
on the contrary, the following incident plainly proves that they did not conceive 
themſelves to be veſted with any ſuch prerogative. Morcant, and Frioc his 
uncle, two petty princes of Wales, had, according to the faſhion of the times, 
ſolemnly ſworn in preſence of St. Oudoceus and his clergy, that if ever the one 
ſhould murther or betray the other, the offender ſhould not have it in his power 
to commute his crime for gold or ſilver, but reſign the government of his king. 

dom, and end his days. in ie ane This oath was ſoon violated by Mor- 
cant, who murdered his uncle; then deſired he might buy off the penalty 
from the church of Landaff. The caſe was debated in full ſynod at Landaff; 
and he was abſolved on promiſe of faſting, praying, and giving alms; that the 
government might not ſuffer by his abſence, as they had no power to create a 
new king. This decree not only implies the limited power of the clergy, but 
is a ſure mark of the independency of the Britiſh church, which thus proceeded 
to exert the laſt ſtroke of ſacerdotal authority without the ſanction of Rome, or 
any pretended ſuperiority ; of eccleſiaſtic juriſdiction, to which no delinquent 

ever dreamed of appealing from the cenſure of our own prelates. | 
. $ XXXVI. The princes of thoſe. days muſt have been extremely barbarous 
and brutal: for we find there was another ſynod held at the ſame place, by the 

: ever r nne 4a FEM 

This and the followin tranſadtions are ex · detail of the ceremony of the oath and the abſo- 
tracted from an old mache hiftory of the lution, 
church of Landaff, which contains alſo 2 curious If 
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ſame prelate, upon a ſimilar ſubject. A certain prince, called Gnidnorth, flew his 
own brother; and, being excommunicated by the clergy, ſuffered under the ſen- 
rence three whole years, at the expiration of which he had recourſe to Oudoceus, 
who ſent him in pilgrimage to Samſon, archbiſhop of Dole, in Bretagne, whete 
he thought the prince might comfortably accompliſh his penance, as an intima- 
cy _ between er on and Theleaus 70 5 7 ; and as Guidnotth would 

ectly at his eaſe amon le who e his own language, and owned 
themſelves of Britiſh exttaion. This royal penitent, eg thought the 
term preſcribed for his | 2090 was too tedious,” and returned to Britain before it 
was expired, in hope © r upon Oudoceus to allow of commutation; and 
although that good prelate died before he could obtain his conſent, he pur- 
cafed abſolution of his ſueceſſor Berthguin for a valuable conſideration. Be- 
ſides theſe councils held by Oudoceus, St. David aſſembled a ſynod at a place 
called Vittory, in which the acts of the council of Brevy were confirmed, and 
new regulations made for the better government of the church. 

$CXXXVII. The chriſtian religion, if we may believe Gildas, never ſuffered 

more perſecution than it underwent in Britain, from the barbarity of the Saxon 

„who burned all the cities and churches to the ground from fea to ſea, 


and ſtained the altars with the blood of the clergy, after having maſſacred all 


thoſe whom they found in the exerciſe of the chriftian religion. We muſt, 
however, read with caution the writings of a Britiſh author, who ſeems to have 
been rancorouſly prejudiced againſt the enemies of his country. It has been a 
conſtant remark in all that no quarrel, rages to ſuch ab of cruelty 
and outrage, as that which is inflamed with an ingredient — 70 The 
Saxons were conſidered, not barely as enemies and invaders of the Britons, but 
as impious pagans and idolaters, who came to the faith, and ſeize the 
Jands of the clergy. Theſe were fuch aggravations of hoſtile intent, that even when 
the Britons found themſelves altogether unable to cope with the intruders, the 
rieſts would not allow them to ſubmit ; but wound them up to an enthuſiaſtic 
ry, which prompted them to raſh upon the fwords of their enemies; and all 

that periſhed by their own madneſs, were accounted martyrs to their religion. 
$ XXXVIII. We de not find that thoſe who fubmitted and lived among the 
conquerors, were moleſted on the ſcore of religion: on the — 5 it appears 
om St. Gregory's letter to Theoderet and Theobald, kings of the Franks, that 


* Saxons, influenced {without doubt) by che example of thoſe peaceable Britons, 


diſcovered a defire to become chriſtians ; but that the church of the Britons, 
from motives of hatred and averſion, refuſed to _— them in thoſe lauda- 
ble ſentiments, or to inſtruct them in the principles and doctrines of the true 
faith: tay, it was this pious diſpoſition which induced that to ſend over 
Auguſtin to complete the work of their converſion. Before his elevation to the 
pontificate, he chanced one day to paſs . the ſlave market, where obſery- 
ing ſome young men, of engaging aſpects, ſtanding ready to be ſold to the beſt 
bidder, he inquired about their * Oe finding they were Engliſh pagans, 
was ſeized with an emotion of pity, h did not ariſe from the circumſtances 


"of their ſlavery, but from the dom of their ſouls, which were under the do- 


minion of the devil. The good man was ſo much melted by this conſideration, 
that he refolved to deliver the whole nation from the tyranny of Satan, and 
with that view he actually embarked in a ſbip for Britain, when his pious inten- 
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tion was fruſtrated * his. popularity 
made public, than the. . — 


bel kr ed 0 n b. — — his 
N NS ay. ene 


Lo 2 ft 0 Wd not "however lay. | i] deſign ; fo 
Pelagius in the' papal chair, he e ordered a monk called Auguſtin, 
— ad 5 5 the N to undertake the office of miſſionaries in 


ebene bis Belles, weh the 
. terrors waxed fo ſtrong, befo 
half FI h the journey, that they ſent back 2 to the pope, 
begging they might be excuſed from a miffion that muſt expoſe 
ce ras: 12: che mk imminent danger from the e and rar of 
ſuch a ferocious nation. Nevertheleſs, Gregory wauld not be divertes ay 
his purpoſe, by the importunities of thoſe poor terrified monks, to whom 


diſpatched Auguſtin with a letter to this effect : 
&« Gregory, ſervant of the ſervants of God, to the ſervants of our Lord. 


* Dearly beloved children, 
« Becauſe it had been better not to begin at all, than to recede even in thought 


from thoſe things that are already begun, you muſt fulfil the good work which, 
<< with God's — ory you have 4 ns Lars let not, therefore, your hearts be 
4 appalled by the fatigue of the journey or the t of malicious men ; but 
proceed under the guidance and direction of with all diligence and fer- 
vour to accompliſh the great work you have ſo happily commenced, in full 
«* confidence that in proportion to the greatneſs of the labour, the glory of 
your eternal reward will be augmented. 8 Humbly obey in all things your re- 
cc turning director Auguſtin, whom we have conſtituted your abbot, well know- 
« ing that whatever ſhall be done by his advice, will — out to the advantage 
4 of your ſouls in all things. May God Almighty protect you with his grace, 
< and grant that I may ſee the fruit of your labour in that country, where our 

eternal habitation is fixed: though I cannot be your fellow-labourer, let me 
" « rejoice in your reward, as one that wiſhes to ſhare your toils. Finally, may 

* God protect you from all danger, my deareſt children.” 

2 the ſame time, he recommended them ſtrongly to thercus, arch - 
biſhop of Arles, deſiring that he would aſſiſt them with all manner of accom- 
| modations in their journey; and he ſent letters of the ſame purport to the King 


y — he der had 2 


e 


and Queen of the Franks, by whom they were ſupplied with interpreters, who 


greatly facilitated the ſucceſs of the miſſion *, 


* Britain, even in this age, produced a num- 
ber of men eminent for piety and learning ; the 
molt remarkable of whom were Dubrieius, St. 


David, the two Samſons, both archbiſhops of 
York, and both tranſlated from thence to the q 


archbiſhopric of Dole in Britanny ; the ſecond 
is (aid to have been of royal birth, and to have 
Carried abroad with him many records relating 
to his ſee, which never could be recovered. Ca- 
dacus, abbat of Lancarvon, was the ſon of a 
petty prince, and inherited a large family eſtate, 
which he expended in a&is of hoſpitality and 
munificence, maintaining three hundred poor 
people, chiefly clergymen, and keeping an open 
table for all comers. Paternus, deſcended of a 


noble family of the Armorican Britons, that he 
5 ht indulge a turn for religious ſolitude, con- 

ed himſelf for ſome time in Ireland, from 
— he came over to Wales, where he ac- 
uired vaſt reputation for humanity and wiſdom, 
by which he compromiſed many diſputes, and 
reconciled the moſt inveterate enemie-. While 


Bed. |. i. 


he reſided in Cardiganſhire, he effected by his 


mediation the celebrated peace among the Bri- 
tiſh princes, after Arthur's death, lived in great 
friendſhip with St David and Theliaus, and 
laſtly, retired to his own country, where he died. 
Camden tells us, there is ſtill a church ſtanding 
in Cardiganſhire, dedicated to his memory, un- 


der the name of Lhan - Badern Vaur. dt. heli. 
2 au; 


* 


TEE 
aus was pupil to St. David, and preferred to 


the ſee of Landaff; in which he acquired RT 


reputation, which was equalled by that of his 
ſucceſſor St. Oudoceus. St. Petroc was a zea- 
lous promoter of the chriſtian religion in Ire- 


land, where he lived twenty years, though he 


was originally of Petrocſtow or Padſtow, in 
Cornwall: upon his return to Britain he liyed 
in a monaſtery near the Severn, where he in- 
ſtructed pupils of the firſt quality, As for St, 
David, he is ſaid to have died in the hundred 


and forty- ſixth year of his age, leaving behind 


him an unequalled character ſor eloquence and 
an exemplary life. | | 
Among theſe worthies we may place St. Ken- 


tigern, otherwiſe called St. Mongo, ' who was 


ISTORY 
"abbot of Glaſgow, in Scotland: but lived ma- 
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ny years in North Wales, where he founded 


a religious ſociety, and acquired great reputa- 
tion —q —— and piety ; than he _ 


ed to his own country, where he died in the 


N SC Aſaph, a Welchman of noble extraction, 
was pupil to Kentigern, who made him his ſuc- 


ceſſar, both in his monaſtery and biſhopric. 


St. Columba was an Iriſhman, whoſe evange- 
lic labours were chiefly confined to North Bri 


tain. - | 
_. Gildas ſtudied under Iltutus, and was a monk 


at Glaſſenbury : he reſided alſo in Britanny, 
where he wrote his hiſtory, and died about the 


year 570. Uſher's Anti - 
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$1. Account of the civil and religious government among the Saxons." They found 


it neceſſary to inveſt a particular perſon with th? ſovereign power. F II. Their 
original ariſtocracy. & Ill. Cuſtom that gave riſe to krighthood. $ IV. Their 


family feuds and punctilios. 5 V. Their divination. g VI. Particulars of their 
ſuperſtition. 5 VII. T heir peculiarities and diſpoſition. Fee | 


4 


ting aces the Chriſtian faith. & X. Compiles a * of laws. I XI. Suc- 
d by 


Of the Saxon Hey TARCHY. 


+ -» +: Hiſtory of the Kingdom of Kur. 
$ VIII. 7 be Kentiſh king Ethelbert prepared for receiving the dofirines of Chriſ- 
tianity by his queen Bertha. & IX. Auguſtine lands in the iſle of Thanet, and the 


cee bis ſon Eadbald, at frſt a profligate prince, but afterwards reformed. 
$ XII. Leaves his crown. to his ſecond ſon Ercombert. & XIII. Egbert cauſes 


Bis two nephews to be murdered. & XIV. Lotharius is defeated by his nephew 


Edrick, who: mounts the throne. & XV. Kent is invaded by Molle, the brother 
J Ceadialla, king of Suſſex, which Mollo is burnt to death. & XVI. Withred 


aſſumes the reins of government in Kent, and is ſucceeded by his ſon Edbert. 


$ X'VIL. His crown devolves to his ſecond brother Edelbert. & XVIII. Kent 


becomes a province to the kingdom of the Weſt-Saxons. 
g Of che Kingdom of Svss Ex. 


$ XIX. Ella founder of the kingdom of Suſſex. $ XX. Which is invaded by 
Ceaulin. Reduced by Ceolalph, king of Weſſex, and recovers its independency. 
$ XXI. The king Adelwalch is defeated and taken by Wolpher, king of Mercia, 
who ſets him at liberty, and makes him a preſent of the ifle of Wight, & XXII. 


be South-Saxons are reduced by Cradwalla, and afterwards united with Weſſex, 


e Of the Kingdom of WISsSs I x. 


XXIII. The extent of Weſſex. $ XXIV. Founded by Cerdic. $ KXV. Ceot- 


wulpb is ſucceeded by Ciengils, wha aſſociates Quinchelm in the government, and 


defeats the Britons at Beandune or Banton. & XX VI. They fight a battle with 
Penda near Cirenceſter.  $ XXVII. Cenwal expelled by Penda. \ XXVIIIL. 
The Britons are vanquiſhed at the hill of Pene, in Somerſetſhire. & XXIX. 
Eſcuin ſucceeds to the throne of Weſſex. + And his ſucceſſor is Centuen. & XXX. 
Who baniſhes Ceadwalla. & XX XI. This prince cruelly butchers the inhabitants 
of the iſle of Wight. & XXXII. He is baptized at Rome by Pope Sergius II. 
$ XXXIII. He is ſucceeded by Ina, who compiles a body of laws. & XXXIV. 
His wars with the Britons, Mercians, aud South-Saxons. & XXXV. His mu- 
nificence to the church. His journey to Rome, and abdication. & XXXVI. Suc- 


ceeded by Etbelbard. & XXXVII. Cuthred defeats the Britons, and obtains a 
victory 
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victory over the Mercians. & XXXVIII. His nephew Sigebert is dethroned, 
and his throne given to K. b, who is mur by Cunebard. & XXXIX. 


Britbric, bis ſucceſſor, conteives a jealouſy of 222 who retires to the court of 
. Charlemagne. $ XL. The Danes make a deſcent at Portland. & XLI. Brith- 


ric is poiſoned by his queen. et; | ned plan"; 
$I. N order to make the reader acquainted with the genius of the Saxons, who 
| fettled in England, and whoſe hi 


: 


* 


iſtory begins as it were at this period, it 

will be neceſſary to give a ſuccinct acount of their civil and religious go 

2 F by which their character is diſtinguiſned and 
Their government was ariſtocratical; for, though the people were conſulted 


in all affairs of very great conſequence; or fundamental points of conſtitution, 


and their ſentiments expreſſed in a very tumultuary manner, authority re- 


| fided in a few noblemen, who were no other chan chieftains of diſtind tribes, 


united for their mutual advantage. Of theſe a certain number was choſen, to ſu- 
perintend the adminiſtration of juſtice, and in time of war one of that number was 
elected general or king, but his power expired at the return of We gare not 
to look for a ſettled conſtitution among the Saxons, who firſt in Britain. 
They were bold, illiterate adventurers, who enlifted as volunteers with comman- 
ders of approved valour, under whoſe conduct they hoped to gain an agreeable 
ſettlement, or reap a plentiful harveſt of plunder. Th they the 
manners and cuſtoms of their own country, it is not to be ſuppoſed they would 
adhere to the eſtabliſhed forms of government in a military expedition, during 
which they were obliged to contrive new regulations acc to the emergency 
of their affairs, the character of their leaders, and the incon or caprice of 
their own diſpoſition. When they acquired ſettlements in Britain, they formed new 
ſocieties, bene have naturally adopted the conſtitution of their own country, 
had not divers circumſtances concurred to ſhew them r of altering 
the ſyſtem of government. Their leaders had gained an acceſſion of power, in the 
courſe of their military command; and the ſoldjers, inured to rapine and irregu- 
larities, could not be reſtrained within proper hounds, by any civil inſtitution 


| weaker than that of fegal authority. Nor without ſuch a power to unite, con- 


troul, and command the petty chiefs as well as the commons, could the neceffary 
meaſures have been taken for the preſervation of their colonies in a ſtrange 
country,. ſurrounded by implacable foes, who exerted their utmoſt vigilance, 
courage, and ad ivity for their deſtruction. Theſe conſiderations, reinforced by 
the motives of private intereft and ambition, induced the communities of the 


Saxon adventurers in England, to inveſt particular perſons with the kingly pre- 


rogative, under ſuch reſtrictions, however, as formed a mutual compact, ren- 
dering the ties of allegiance and protection equally binding and reciprocal. 

5 II. Before this eſtabliſhment of ſovereign authority, the Saxons aſſembled 
upon certain days to deliberate upon public affairs; and they generally met in 
arms. The aſſembly being convened, filence was commanded by a prieſt, 
who ſeems to have had great authority on ſuch occaſions : then, ſome perſon 
eminent for military virtue, quality or eloquence, ſtood up and harangued the 


multitude on the ſubject of their meeting; and his ſpeech was either condemned 


by a tumultuous noiſe, or applauded by the clattering of their javelins. The 
| od : | | common 
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common buſineſs of theſe councils was to appoint chiefs for preſiding in 1 
ſeveral diviſions, ſhires, ſtreets, and villages; and each of theſe pre 
aſſiſted by an hundred commoners by way of aſleflors *. 

$ III. Though thoſe conſultations were held by the Chiefs and 
-mon, every individual was not admitted to the council, which conſiſ 
only as wore armour, and no man was entitled to this privilege until he had, by 
the conſent and determination of the council, been formally armed by ſome 


- 


relation or godfather with a ſhield and lanoe z ſo that this 2 to r et. de 


inal of knighthood. 

The Saxon „ Inſtead of receiving a portion, ſettled a dower his 
wife at marriage; and if the proved falſe to his bed, he was pen by fam, 
to cut off her hair, ſtrip her naked, turn her out of doors, in preſence of her re- 


lations, and frourge her through the pu blic ſtreets. 

"The children fi doreded/to the inhericance of their Habe, without will : but 
. Bl eas 
as all the property accruing conqueſt was perſonal acquiſition, and there- 
fore alienable. Hence their bocland or free tenure, grantable by deed, was 
2 alienable by will; whereas all the ſons inherited alike the lands held by 

age. | 
$ IV. They deemed it neceſſary to maintain the animoſities and feuds as well 
as the friendſhips of their fathers : the crime of murder was puniſhed by a 
fine of cattle, to be diſtributed among the family of the deceaſed z and the 
* of the land preſcribed to the farmer the quantity of corn, cattle, «r 

which he was to Pay as rent; a cuſtom ſtill obſerved in North Britain, 


have been the on 


The Saxons were divided into three claſſes, namely, the noblemen, freemen, 
and flaves; and one order was reſtricted from dontracting alliances of mar- 
ringe with another. The nobles ſtem to have been E 
ing the purity of their blood; a cuſtom which 

England paſſed even after the date of the na charta ; 3 
his wardſhip, when convicted of havi 3 
| chat is, to a woman of infetior rank. 

$ V. With reſpe& to religion, we find they had in common 
with other nations. 'Their divination was . 
a fruit · bearing tree, and diſtinguiſhed by dit different marks or notches z theſe they 
mingled and jumbled together in a white cloth; then the prieſt, if it was a public 

, orthe father of the family, if it was a private augury, implored the aſ- 
ſiſtance of the Gods and raiſing up his cyes towards heaven, took up a ſlip three 
times ſucceſſively, and prognoſticated good or evil, according to the mar * 
chanced to caſt up. They likewiſe divined future events, by the —— 
flight of birds, as well as from the neighing of horſes, which they conſidered 
as the miniſters of the Gods, and eſpecially thoſe of a white colour; and theſe 


were fed in woods and groves at the expence. But, the circumſtance 


Hence we derive our hundred courts in beſt men of the county were his arrange and 
England ; in which the centenarius or hundre- jurors, ww s Hiſt, of _ 
darius anciently prefided as judge, rere # 


from 


Mor. Germ. 


+ Morib Germ. 
Sidon, I. viii. 


THE HISTORY 1 Boch. 
from which they drew their ſureſt preſages touching the event of a war, was 
the iſſue of à ſingle combat fought between one of their own champions and a 
captive of the nation againſt which they had commenced hoſtilities. n 
S VI. Their rel'gion bore a ſtrong affinity to that of other nations, with 
reſpect to the attributes of their deities. Woden was worſhipped as their Mer- 

„ with human ſacrifices, and to him was conſecrated the fourth day of the 
Wel. They ſeem to have paid their devotions to Venus under the denomina- 
tion of Frea, who preſided over the ſixth day; and Tueſday derived its name 
from Tuyſco, whom they cultivated as the founder of their nation. They 
likewiſe worſhipped a goddeſs,” whom they termed Eoſter, and to her they dedi- 
cated the month of April, during which the wind commonly blows from the 
Eaſt, conſequently favourable to them when they ſet out on their marine ex- 
peditions. But their principal patroneſs was Hartha or Earth, whoſe reſidence 
was in a vehicle covered with a facred veſtment, and placed in a conſecrated 

rove, in a certain iſland of the ocean. This ark was ſometimes carried about 

y cows, and attended by a prieſt, who alone was permitted to touch the vehi- 
cle. While this goddeſs continued in her progreſs and viſitation, joy and feſti- 
vity filled every place ſhe honoured with her preſence ; and at her return to the 
temple or grove, the vehicle and the veſtments were purified in a ſecret lake  . 
S VIE. Wich regard to the cuſtoms and diſpoſition of the Saxons, they were 
extremely hoſpitable, addicted to exceſſive drinking, and quarrelſome in their 
cups; they were a blunt, honeſt people, without guile or much ingenuity, who 
loved to carouſe all night long at their malt liquor; upon which occaſions they 
delivered their ſentiments with ſuch indelicate freedom, that the company ſel- 
dom parted without bloodſhed ; yet, they were as open to reconciliation as 
prone to anger. They were ſo infatuated in their attachment to games of 
chance, that a man, after having loſt all his effects, very often played away his 
liberty, and allowed himſelf to be fold for a ſlave. They were groſsly ignorant 
of arts and ſciences, had little taſte for agriculture ; their funerals | were c 
ducted with great ſimplicity, and their mourning ſoon laid aſide. bes 
Their capital puniſhments were hanging and drowning ; and leſſer offences 
were attoned by paying certain mulcts in horſes or cattle,” part of which was 
given to the plaintiff, and the reſt appropriated by the judge. As for the tri- 
als by fire and water, they were not yet practiſed by the Germans. They were 
habited in looſe caſſocks, armed with ſhields, ſpears, and daggers, or ſhort 
fwords; they were Herculean in make, robuſt in conſtitution, intrepid in dan- 

r, active in emergency, inured to — accuſtomed to rapine, ſavage of 
— and particularly cruel to their priſoners, whom they barbarouſly deci- 
mated, putting every tenth captive to L wr 

t Beſides theſe, the Saxons worſhipped the their gods. They likewiſe adored the idols Er- 
ſon and'the moon, repreſented by different idols. manſewl and Flint, which laſt was repreſented 


The god Thor was their principal deny that under the figure of a ſkeleton, Vide Verſtegan, 
preſided over the thunder, Seater or Crodo, p. 53. and Adam Bremenſis. f 


by the moſt excruciating tortures. 


who gave his name to Saturday, was another of 
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_ . vi. We have already ſeen that Auguſtin and ſome fellow-labourers = 


were diſmiſſed by Gregory biſhop of Rome, in order to convert thoſe ignorant 
and boiſterous Saxons, who had been ſo much occupied in tumults of war and 
neceflary regulations touching their civil government, that hitherto they had 
found-no time nor opportunity to conſider the difference of religions, much leſs 
to be influenced, dazzled, and convinced by the truth and purity of the 
Chriſtian doctrine; for, the number of individuals, who had already embraced 


the faith, was but inconſiderable when compared to the bulk of the nation. 
As this was certainly the caſe, Auguſtin would in all probability have found his 


miſſion very troubleſome and hazardous, if he had not met with a powerful 
patroneſs in Bertha, conſort of Ethelbert king of Kent, who had already made 


an impreſſion on the mind of her huſband, by her virtuous conduct, benevolence, 


and diſcretion, manifeſted in a courſe of thirty years which they lived together. 
By the articles of her marriage, ſhe enjoyed the free exerciſe of her religion, and 
was attended by a venerable prelate called Luidhard, who officiated in a church 
dedicated to St. Martin, which had been built by the Romans near the walls 
of Canterbury. The exemplary conduct and powerful preaching of this pri- 
mitive biſhop, co operated with the queen's learning and zeal, in giving a fa- 
vourable idea of the Chriſtian religion to Ethelbert himſelf, as well as his 
courtiers, who by this time had even diſcovered a deſire of being converted; ſo 


that the vineyard was well prepared when Auguſtin landed in the iſle of Thanet An. Ch. 597, 


_ with forty labourers, including a good many French clergymen, well verſed in 
the Engliſh tongue, with whom he was ſupplied by Brunehaut regent of Auſtraſia 
and Burgundy, a prince remarkoble for his good ſenſe and piety. | 
$ IX. Upon his firſt landing ne ſent one of his interpreters to the Kentiſh 
king, declaring he was come from Rome with offers of eternal ſalvation ; and 
| i the mean time he and his followers lay in the open air, that they might not, 
by entering a Saxon houſe, ſubje& themſelves to the power of heathen necro- 
 mancy. The king immediately ordered them to be furniſhed with all neceſſaries, 
and even viſited them in the iſle of Thanet, though he did not declare himſelf 
a convert until after they had fixed their reſidence in Canterbury, where, by 
their ſermons in St. Martin's chapel, the auſterity and innocence of their man- 
ners, and certain miracles, which had an effect upon the vulgar, they had gained 
a great number of proſelytes, and prepoſſeſſed the whole kingdom in their fa- 
vour. Then the king openly eſpouſed the Chriſtian religion; and Auguſtin, 
who had received epiſcopal. ordination from the primate of Arles, erected 
Chriſt-church into a cathedral. The heathen temples being purified © and. 
hallowed, were converted into places of worſhip, and the churches which had 
decayed were repaired ; a ſeminary for learning was opened, the-abbey of St. 
Auguſtin founded; and this apoſtle being now in poſſeſſion of the ſce of 
Canterbury, endeavoured to extend his authority, and conſtitute himſelf me- 
tropolitan over a number of ſuffragans. With this view he had recoutſe to 
Lol. I. | N Gregory, 


GO 


Greg. Turon. 
l. ix. 


Bed. E. H. I. i. 


An. Ch. 616. 


An. Ch. 639. 
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Gregory, who inveſted him with power over all the Britiſh biſhops, and in the 
ſequel indulged him with a grant of juriſdiction over all the Saxon prelates to be 
ordained, as Chriſtianity ſhould: gain. ground in England. Mean while the 
miſſionaries having ſpread themſelves over all the country, reaped a plentiful 
harveſt of converſion, which was not a little ed by the 8 of the 
king, who after having been fully inſtructed in all the duties and myſteries of 
his new religion, eee to beſtow fome attention upon the em- 
concerns of his 

SX. In theſe ſentiments: he, by the advice of the wiſeſt men in his domiaions, 
ordered when of laws to be digeſted and * in the * 


3 who: did n web in — — 
$ XI. Echelbert ending his days in peace, was ſucceeded by: his fon: Eadbald, 
a profligate prince, who not only relapſed into Paganiſm, but alfo rioted in all 
manner of debauchery, not even ſcrupling to take his mother - in- la to his bed; 
But, he was "PR mars If 6 0979 ——j—ç—— 2 
in in the fee. of Canterbury; away. his inceſtuous wife, and not 
only employed the reſt of his life e itence and devotion, but cantyt 
buted in a great meaſure to the converſion of Edwin king of the Northumbri- 
ans, who married his ſrſter Ethelburga, after Eadbald had ſtipulated that ſhe 
and all her retinue ſhould enjoy the free exercife of the Chriſtian religion. At 
the fame time he prevailed upon Paulinus, a learned biſhop, to accompany: the 
princeſs to the court of her huſband; and it was. o eee e 
of this reverend prelate, ſeconding the remonſtrances 3 that Edwin 


afterwards embraced the true faith. Eadbald, notwithſtanding his nce, 


Bede, l. ii. 


G. Thorn. 


devotion, and donatives to the church, feems to have been a prince; 
b een hiſtorians. allow, chat he never could rival the greatneſs 
is father | 
Me 3 yin * { — tot 
reigned two twenty two ſons, y Er- 
— and Ercombert, 4 [ of whom ſucceeded him on the throne to the 
Prejudice of his T 
on Ercombert's faithfully that the ſons of Ermenfred ſhould: enjoy 
the kingdom 8 — ws however, was never made, 
although Ercombert was a A Chanda who ordered the heathen 
to be raſed to the ground and the idols to be hewn in pieces. He lived but 
four years after his acceſſion to the throne, and left two ſons called Egbert 
and Lotharius. 

XIII. The firſt of theſe, inſtead of acting as guardian to his nephews, 
who were the true heirs of the crown, reſolved to deprive them of their lives, 
as he had already robbed them of their inheritance, and found one of his 
nobles baſe enough to undertake ſuch N rn the name of this 


> Together with this grant he received a pal, rial habit, allowed to the biſhops of Rome 
to be wed only for divine ſervice. It was a rich the favour of Conſtantine. Maria de conco 


* N Sa cerdot. f 


— 
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wretch was Thunner, who having murdered the innocents, threw their bodies 

into a river, where they were found floating, by the country and interred 

in the abbey of Ramſay. Egbert dreading the conſequence of this diſcovery, 

as well as the intereſt of Dorneva, ſiſter to the murdered princes, who by their 

death inherited their title, affected the utmoſt-candour and remorſe ; and ſhe re- 

linquiſhed her claim in conſideration of ſome lands in the iſle of Thanet, where 

ſhe founded a monaſtery. a | | 
After this expiation of his guilt, his reign was mild and peaceable, during An. Ch. 673. 

nine years, at the expiration of which he died, leaving two ſons called Edrick 

and Widred, who did not immediately ſucceed their father, in imitation of whom 

their uncle and guardian Lotharius ſeized the ſovereignty. - 

S XIV. This uſurper, having maintained his ſway ten years without inter- 15 

ruption, wanted to ſecure the crown of Kent to his poſterity, by aſſociating his 

ſon Richard upon the throne. His nephew Edrick withdrew from court, and 

implored the aſſiſtance of Adelwalch king of Suſſex, who aſſembled an army 

to aſſert his pretenſions. With theſe ſuccours Edrick marching into Kent, 

give battle to his uncle, who was defeated, and died of the wounds he 

received in the action. This victory ſecured Edrick in poſſeſſion of the 

crown; while his couſin Richard retiring into Germany, married the ſiſter of 

Boniface archbiſhop of Mentz, by whoſe intereſt he is ſaid to have been elected 

king, of Suabia, As for the victor, he reigned but two years, in the midſt of , peclef 

t amult and confuſion, occaſioned by the efforts of the laſt king's party, and the Andr. in feſto 

diſputes about the ſucceſſion. | | Ric, | * N 
§ XV. During theſe commotions, Ceadwalla King of Weſſen invaded J 

Kent, and ravaged the country without oppoſition, till at length the Kentiſh- 

men taking to their arms, defeated their enemies; and Mollo, the brother of 

Ceadwalla, . a houſe with twelve followers, defended himſelf with 

heroic reſolution; but the Kentiſhmen ſetting fire to the ny. he and his 

gallant companiens :periſhed in the flames. His brother, who loved him 

tenderly, did not leave his death unrevenged ; but entering Kent at the head 

of 2 army, burned, waſted, and deſtroyed every thing that fell 5 

an 118 Wax. K | $90 n. I. v. 
r eodeplocatiertuationiioram- 

ternal enemies and inteſtine diviſions, that no prince had intereſt or ſpirit 

to aſſume the reigns of | and an interregnum, or rather an anarchy of 

ſix years enſued. At laſt Withred, brother of the laſt king, having found means 

to allay the fury of civil diſcord, by his temper and ſagacity, aſcended the throne, 

purchaſed a peace of his enemies, -and-ſhared his government with one Swabert, 

whoſe intereſt had enabled him to retrieve the inheritance of his father. This 

colleague ſurvived his elevation about four years, during which no diſturbance 

invaded the quiet of the kingdom; and — > os Withred reigned twelve 

years alone, fo as to acquire the eſteem and affection of his ſubjects, who found 

chemſolves happy under his adminiſtration. 
He encled his days in peace, and his crown devolved to his eldeſt fon Edbert, An: Ch. 525. 

whole reign was pacific like that of his father; and he governed the kingdom 

Three-and twenty years in profound tranquillity; indeed this monarchy was now 

redueed to ſo low an ebb in point of importance, that it neither excited che 

ealouſy nor · tempted the 2 | 

2 


$ XV1L 


9 
An. Ch. 7 48 
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S XVII. Edbert's crown (as he had no iſſue) was inherited at his death, by 


his ſecond” brother Edelbert, who imitated the virtues of his predeceſſor, and 


aſſociated in the government his own ſon Ardulph, whom he furvived : aſter a 
quiet reign of eleven years, he ref his life, and his crown became the pro- 
perty of his younger brother Aldrick, who was frequently attacked by the neigh- 
bouring princes, among whom Offa king of Mercia was the moſt violent agreſ- 
for. Allured hy the proſpect of conquering Kent, which was new almoſt in- 
capable of defending itſelf, he entered the kingdom at the head of an army; 


and Aldrick aſſembling his whole force made a ſtand at Otford, where he ſuſ- 


An. Ch. 794. 


rained an overthrow, which would have proved fatal to the independency of his 
crown, had not the victor been hindred from completing the reduction of Kent, 


by the jealouſy of the other kings, and more particularly by the danger that 


threatened his own country, which was invaded by the Welſh. N. 
XVIII. Aldrick's fon Alcmund dying before his father, who was now 
the laſt of the Hengiſt race, the crown, at his deceaſe, was diſputed by thoſe 


who had engroſſed the greateſt ſhare of wealth, intereſt, and power, and fell 


: Mela 1.4 
Sim. Dunelm. 


An. Ch. 805. 


into the hands of one Edelbert, ſurnamed Prin, who reigned two years in peace, 
but was afterwards invaded, vanquiſhed, and taken priſoner, by Cenulph, king of 
Mercia. The victor carried him into captivity, deprived him of his eye-ſight, 
and filled the vacant throne of Kent with one Cudrid, who abſolutely depended 
upon his will, and paid him a yearly tribute. After this tributary prince had 
reigned eight years, as the vaſſal of Cenulph, he died; and was, by the permiſ- 
ſion of the Mercian — ſucceeded by his ſon Baldred, in whoſe reign the Saxon 
Heptarchy was diſſolved: being defeated by Egbert, he fled to the other ſide of 
the Thames, and died in obſcurity, while his dominions lying at the mercy of 
the conqueror, became a province of the Weſt Saxons, after they had been 


ruled three hundred and ſeventy-two years, as a ſeparate kingdom 


| The kingdom of Suss E x, of theSouTnSAxONS. 


XIX. The kingdom of Suſſex was one of che leaſt conſiderable of all the 
Heptarchy ; as it contained only the two provinces of Suſſex and - Surry, the 
greateſt part of which was covered with a vaſt foreſt, which the Saxons called 


Andreds- wald, from its ancient name Anderida. The greateſt extent of this 


y kingdom, amounted to fifty miles in length, and about forty in breadth, 


pett 
dounded on the north by the river Thames, by the ſea on the ſouth, by Kent 


on the eaſt, and Weſſex on the Weſt. The capital was Chicheſter; built by 
Ciſſa, ſon of the firſt king Ella, the manner of whoſe arrival in England we 
have already related. He was one of the moſt illuſtrious Saxon chiefs, who 
founded this ſmall monarchy, notwithſtanding the formidable oppoſition of 
the Britons commanded by Arthur, and for his proweſs and capacity was, at the 
death of Hengiſt, choſen head of the Saxon confederacy. | 

$ XX, He died after a reign of three and twenty years, reckoned from his 
coronation to his death, and left his kingdom in peace to Ciſſa, whoſe reign is 
remarkable for nothing but its long duration, excluſive of his _— the wy 

nſtead 


we have mentioned, and Cisbury, of which no veſtiges remain. 


ſupporting his father's glory, according to the promiſe of his younger years, 
he contented himſelf with the character of a pacific prince, and even paid a yearly 
Proportion 
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proportion of money and troops to Cerdic, king of Weſſex, who had raiſed himſelf An. Ch. 5390 
to the chief command of the Saxon communities. Ciſſa dying without iſſue, after 
a reign of twenty-ſix years, his kingdom was invaded, and his crown — 2 | 
by Ceaulin, king of Weſſex and monarch of the Anglo-Saxons ; and this uſur- 

ation was one cauſe of the league which was formed againſt him. Nevertheleſs, 
Fic nephew Ceolric, by whom he was vanquiſhed and diſpoſſeſſed, ſtill retained 
Suſſex as part of his conqueſt. Not that the South Saxons ſubmitted quietly to 
the yoke ; on the contrary, they made divers attempts to recover their indepen- 
dence. They revolted againſt Ceolwulph, king of Weſſex, who reduced them to 
obedience. Their next effort met with better ſucceſs : for, during the exile of 
Cenowalch, king of Weſſex, which had fallen under the dominion of the Mer- 
Gan king Penda, they ſeized this opportunity of inveſtipg one Adelwalch with 

he regal authority, . | 8 | | 
$ XXI. The kingdom of Weſlex was ſo weakened by the invaſion of Penda, 
who. poſſeſſed it three whole years, that Cenowalch, after his reſtoration, could 
not undertake the enterprize of dethroning the new king of Suſſex; for he 
himſelf was attacked by Wolphur, king of Mercia, who worſted him in divers 
encounters, and afterwards penetrating into Suſſex, defeated Adelwalch, whom 
he took priſoner, in the battle; and made himſelf maſter of that kingdom and 
the iſle of Wight. The captivity of the vanquiſhed king turned to his ad- 
vantage, inaſmuch as he was converted by his conqueror, who not only ſet him 
at liberty, but made him a preſent of the iſle of Wight, which he had ſubdued. 
This ſeems to have been given as an addition to his own kingdom, in which he 
re- aſſumed the ſway after Wolphur's death, and ruled peaceably until his domi- 
nions were. again invaded by Ceadwalla, a prince of the Weſt Saxons, againſt 
whom he took the field, and a battle enſued, in which he was defeated, and 
ſain. , F te | An. Ch. 686. 
Vet even after the death of Adelwalch, the conqueror met with a ſtrong op- 
poſition from Authun and Berthun, two of his generals, who had juſt returned 
from an expedition into Kent; and before he could make himſelf maſter of the 
throne of Suſſex, the king of Weſſex dying he returned to that kingdom, Malmeſb. I. 
where he mounted the throne ; while Authun and Berthun were crowned joint Ann. Son-. 
monarchs of Suſſex. _ bt 3 ö Bede, I. ir. 

$ XXII. They did not however long enjoy their elevation without diſturbance. 

Ceadwalla was no ſooner eſtabliſhed in Weſſex, than he denounced war againſt 
them, and gained a battle, in which Berthun loſt his life. Nevertheleſs, Au- An. Ch. 722: 
thun ſtill poſſeſſed the crown dependent upon the conqueror, who, when that 
prince died, would not ſuffer the vacant throne to be ſupplied. The South Sax- 
ons made divers efforts to deliver themſelves from this ſubjection; but, 
their meaſures being ill-concerted, they were wholly reduced by Ina, king of 
Weſſex, and remained quiet for three years, at the expiration of which, they 
ſeized the opportunity of ſome inteſtine troubles in Weſſex, and conferred the 
ſovereign power upon one Albert, who was vanquiſhed and ſlain by Ina, under 
whom the two kingdoms were united. Even after all theſe diſaſters, the South An. Ch. 720, 
Saxons revolted while Sigebert occupied the throne of Weſſex, and conſtituted 
Oſmond their king; but, in all probability they were again ſubdued by Cenulph 
the ſucceſſor of Sigebert; for from this-period- their country was conſidered as Flor.Wigorn, 
a province appended to the kingdom of Weſſex. e 2 Lede, 1. v. 
* a e 


An. Ch. 66. 


An. Ch. 725. 
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narchy, which greatly ſurpaſſed the reſt in grandeur and power, namely, Nor- 


thumberland, Mercia, occupying the whole ſpace between the Humber, the 
Thames and the Severn; and Weſſex, ſttuatetl to the ſouthward of the Thames, 
extending in breadth about ſeventy miles from the Thames to the channel, and 
in length one hundred and fifty, from the frontiers of Suffex to the river Ta- 


mer, which divided Cornwal from Wales. The principal cities of this monar- 


chy were Wincheſter the capital, Southamptom, Portſmouth, Salisbury, Dor- 
chefter, Sherborn, and Exeter, in which a great number of Britons had mingled 


with the Saxons ; and the iſle of Wight (as we have already obſerved) was at firſt 


an appendage to this kingdom of the Weſt Saxons, To called from their ſitua- 
tion in reſpect of their countrymen, who had ſettled in Suſſex, Kent, and Eſſex. 

_ \ XXIV. We have already given a circumſtantial account of Cerdic the founder 
of this 1 to whom Arthur ceded the two provinces of Hants and Somer- 
ſet; and whoſe kingdom was afterwards augtnented by the addition of Berks, 
Wilts, Devonſhire, 'and Dorſet, "which were yielded to him by a treaty with 


Mordred. We have likewiſe mentioned che pacific reign of his ſon Kenric, 


whoſe tranquility was never interrupted but once, by a War with the Britons, 


whom he defeated. | 


An. Ch. 6rg. 
* 


Nor have we omitted to relate the particular incidents that occurred in the - 


turbulent reign of his ſon Ceaulin, whoſe ambition and power attracted the jea- 


loufy and hatred of the other Saxon princes, to which he fell a ſacrifice. 


XXV. In conſequence of the league that was formed againſt him, his 
crown devolved to his nephew Ceolric, . whoſe reign is diſtinguiſhed by no 


tranſaction of moment. But, he was ſucceeded by Ceolwulf, the fon of Cutha, an 


active prince, whoſe ſucceſs againſt the South Saxons we have already men- 
tioned. His whole life was a continual ſcene of action either againſt the Scots, 
and Picts, or Redwald, who had raiſed himſelf to the head of the Saxon 
confederacy. He 'profpered in all his encounters, and was ſucceeded by his 
nephew Cinegils, who in about a year after his coronation, aſſociated his Jon 
Quinchelm in the government. Their reign was ſignalized by a battle, which 
they fought with the Britons, who from ſome motive, of which we are now igno- 
rant, took the field againſt them, and the two armies met at-Beandune or 
Banton, ſuppoſed to be a place on the borders of Somerſetſhire. The glittering 
of the Saxon arms, their battle axes, long ſpears, and firm compatted batta- 
lons, ſtruck a pannic into the hearts of the Britons, which greatly conduced 
ro their overthrow ; for they made but a faint reſiſtance, and were totally de- 
feared, with the loſs of two thouſand men killed upon the field of battle. 

S XXVI. The two Saxon princes were afterwards involved in a war with 


' Penda king of Mercia, though the cauſe of the quarrel is no more known than 

the progreſs of their arms, until they fought the battle near Cirenceſter, which 

was maintained with equal obſtinacy on both Tides, until night parted the com- 

barants, who reſolved to renew the fight in the morning ; but, day- light pre- 

Fenced ſuch a diſmal ſcene of ſlaughiter to their eyes, that they were 3 
| | | £ 


XXIII. In the Heptareliy were two Englith Kingdoms, and one Saxon mo- 


a 
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affecteck with the loſs they ha ſuſtained, and foreſceing nothirg but the de- 
ſtruction of both armies in another battle, they opened a conference, and a trea- 
The ocher tranſactions that diſtinguiſhed the reign of thoſe two Saxon prin- 
ces; Rall be related in the hiſtory: of thoſe kingdoms- which they conce ned; 
we-ſhall'only obferve that Cinegil's converſion was effected by the ſermon: and 
exhortations-of an Italian monk called Berinus, reinforced by the political con- 
fiderations of an advantagesus attianee with Oſwald king of Northumberland, 
who profeſſed: the Chriſtian rekgion, and married Waben daughter of the 
Weſſexian prince. His brother or ſon Quinchelm did not immediately follow 
his example, but being afterwards ſtized with a dangerous diſtemper, embraced 
the true faith, and died immediately after his baptiſm. Cinegils ſurvived him 
about ſeven years, and then reſigned his breath, after a glorious reign, in which * 
he and his colleague had acquired th reputation of at and virtuous princes. Malmeſb 
XXVII. His ſucceflbr was his ewn'fon Cenwal, a weak prince, Who inhe- 
rited nothing of the father but his crown. He married the fiſter of Penda 
king of Mercia, whom he repudiated without any cauſe aſſigned, and then re- 
nounced the Chriſtian religion. Penda, incenſed at the, outrage offered to his 
ſiſter, inyaded the dommions of this licentious prince, whom he routed, and 
obliged to 1 of to the Eaſt Anglian court, where he was, 2 
reſigence of three years, reformed by the pious admonition of Andas the Eaft 
— „and afterwards re-eſtabliſhed on the throne which Penda had 
po in his abſence  Fither this prince or ſome other competitor found | 
means to kindle a civil war in his dominions ; for, he fought a battle with his Ethelward. 
own fubjects at Bradford near the river Avon in Northamptonſhire. An. Ch. 652. 
*SRXXVUE. The Britons encouraged by the inteſtine commotions of Cen 
wal's kingdom, and: the damage he had ſuſtained from the arms of Penda, 5 
aſſembled ian army and entered his dominions: Cenwal, advancing with his 
forces to oppoſe them, was attacked at a hill called Pene in Somerſetſhire, with 
ſuch fury that his Saxons began to give ground; but diſdaining the thoughts 


Chron. Sax. 


of being worſted by an enemy, w they had fo often defeated, they re- 
collected all their courage and reſolution, and. returning to the charge with re- Hunting. 


doubled vigour, obtained a compleat victory. Fhough the Britons were thus An. Ch. 638. 


 effeQtually qwelled, he found himſelf ſtill embroiled with the Mercians, whoſe | 


king Wulphyr ſeems to have inherited his-predeceſir's enmity to Cenwal, over 
whom he ſeems. to have gained the advantage in the battle of Ponteſbury in 
Shropſhire ; for, he ravaged the country as far as Afhton, and in the courſe of An. Ch. 661. 
that fame year ſubdued the ifle of Wight, After this event Cenwat lived ele- 


ven years, during whieh he enjoyed ſome reſpite from the turmoils of war nd Ch. 672. 
civil diſcord, and dying, left his crown to his wife Saxeburga Cͤnhron. Sax. 


She was a princefs of great courage and underſtanding, Who, in all probabr- 
rw. dominions. with equal capacity and weck, had 


i In all probability Penda ſet. up bis couſin | hides of land, which were grunted to that prince, 
Cuthred, the ſon of Quinobeim, as che rightfal near Aſton, in Northamptonſhi e. Sax. Chron. 
e A — e i | 1 learn 22 the Sax on Chronicles, that in 
powerfully ſupperted, that Cenwal was fain to the firſt year of his reign, he by; Peter 
come to a compoſition, and purchafed eee W MW; po Au. FLA 


ciation of Cathred's claim, with three thouſand 


— 


not 


66. 


* 
* 
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not death, prevented the execution 'of henpazekt after ſhe had fat: about 


twelve months upon the throne., 1 north ol ee 2 d 0 no Hurt 


XXIX. At her deceaſe the nobles; divided the. kingdom among them- 


: ſelyes, though it appears that this ariſtocracy” was not of long duration; for, 


in the courſe of the year that ſucceeded. Saxburga's death, , we find the ki om 
poſſeſſed by Eſcuin, deſcended from the famous Cerdic. This prince had nc 
ſwayed the ſceptre of Weſſex two whole yeats, when he was engaged in a war 
with Wulphur king of Mercia, whoſe.army, he engaged. at Bedanheafd, ſuppoſed 
to be Bedwin in Wiltſhire, where a bloody battle was fought with great ſlaugh- 


| An. Ch. 6-6, ter on both fides, though the advantage remained with the Mercian : but, he 


An. Ch. | 


ind, Sax, 


did not long enjoy | the fruits of his victory, which preceded his. death but 
a few months: and Eſcuin tied ageing: Years after! he aſcended the 


_ throne. 
i ny” ˙ A By A re es ny re A =p Eh 


| ſeveral victories over the Britons, whom he repelled even to the weſtern ſhore ; 


and bis ſucceſs obliged their king Cadwallader to go in perſon, and demand ſuc - 
cours of the king of Armorica; that prince aſcerwards made a e to Rome, 
where, he died. 

{> & XXX. Towards the latter end of gene s reign, he 8 a jealouſy 
of bis kinſman Ceadwalla, a prince of great 4 8 had won the affec- 
tions of the le, and acquired a popularity entwin thought dan 
rous to his - gs * * ne E to quit 1 the i Hough and 


retired into Suſſex with a numerous train, of attendants in arms, ſo as to give 
umbrage to Adelwalch ſovereign of that country, who aſſembled a body of 


686. troops to expel that adventurer, and (as we have already obſerved) loſt his life 


in the attempt. The victorious Ceadwalla wanted to ſeize the throne of Suſſex, 
but was prevented, by the valour of Authun and Berthun; and Centwin dying 
in the interim, he returned to Welles, of which he was; elecded King, without 


oppoſition. 

$ XXXI. Whatever happineſs the ALS of his youth might have promiſed | 
to his ſubjects, certain it is he was ſavage and cruel almoſt beyond example. 
Alter Having terminated the war, againſt Authun and Berthun, to his own ad- 


4 10 4 vantage, he invaded and ravaged the country of Kent; and afterwards attacked 


iſle of Wight, which had depended upo n the kingdom of Suſſex, ever ſince. 
Es gn ks it upon Adelwalch. Arwalt brother. of uthun was; 
at that time governor of the iſland, which he attempted to defend, but being, 


 » - , ojerpowered by: numbers, was obliged to retire and leave the inhabitants at the 


4 - 4018 


1 | hol of the iſle 


merey of the victor, 1225 F en this occaſion with ſuch brutal barbarity 


muſt render his 1 55 oY Being apprehenſive that the 
e 3 b * ke the firſt opportunity of withdrawing 


their necks from his, yoke, be reſolved to exterminate them on pretence f their 
being 1 ; and. actually this cruel maſſacre upon all the 12 55 
tants, except two hundred famil: es, which with their lands and effects he pre- 
ſented to his prime miniſter Wilfred, biſhop of Selſey, who accepted of the 


donation with a view to convert thoſe poor ſouls to Chriſtianity. Two ſons of 


Arwalt made ſhift to eſcape to Stoneham, in Hampſhire, where they for ſome 
time W e ae ee og a Dx 
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diſcovered and put to death, after the abbot r ridge. had, 
been permitted to make them proſelytes to the chriſtian religion, which, 
| Ceadwalla's conduct muſt have certainly given them a very ſublime and favour- 
able idea. For, tho” he had not yet formally abjured paganiſm, he affected 
devotion and zeal for the church, and even beſtowed: upon it a tythe of all the 
ſpoils and plunder he had made: a very effectual atonement, in conſideration of 
which the clergy gave him abſolution for all the villanies he could perpetrate. 
$ XXX1I. Kent likewiſe felt the inhumanity of his diſpoſition, when he took _— 
vengeance on that country for the death of his brother Mollo. At length he 
ſet out for Rome, to receive baptiſm from the hands of the pope, who could not 
refuſe that favour to ſuch a munificent benefactor of the church. He was ac- 
cordingly chriſtened hy Sergius II. who beſtowed upon him the name of Peter; 
and dying ſoon after his baptiſm, was buried in St. Peter's church, where his 
tomb is diſtinguiſhed by an inſcription, ſignifying his name, age, quality, and 


time of his deceaſe. a | Nes 211 
SXXXIII. The two ſons he left by his wife Cenditha being minors, he was An. Ch. 638, 
ſucceeded by his kinſman * Ina, the - moſt renowned and illuſtrious of all the 
kings who had reigned in England ſince the eſtabliſhment. of the Saxon heptar- 
chy. In leſs than a year after he mounted the throne of Weſſex, he was de- 
clared monarch of the Anglo-Saxons ; a remarkable proof of the great character 
he had already acquired. One of the firſt ſteps he took after his elevation to 
the ſupreme authority, was to compile a body of laws, which ſerved as the 
groundwork of thoſe afterwards publiſhed by Alfred: he likewiſe convoked a ge- 
neral council of the clergy ; in which it was determined that all the - churches, 
monaſteries, and places of religious worſhip, which had gone to ruin or decay, 
ſhould be forthwith rebuilt and -repaired ; and indeed the monkiſn hiſtorians 
have been ſo engroſſed with his pious benefactions, that they have given a very. 
confuſed detail of the other incidents in his reign. Certain it is, he marched 
into Kent in order to take further vengeance for the death of his kinſman Mollo, 
and the king of that country purchaſed his forbearance with a large ſum of 


$ XXXIV. His next expedition was againſt the Britons of Cornwal,- part of Inet 
whoſe country he reduced under his own dominion : then he declared war againſt Polychron. 
Ceolred, king of Mercia, tho? we are ignorant of the provocation; and the two Ann. Sax. 
armies meeting at Woodenberg, in Wilts, fought an obſtinate battle, in which 725: 
Ina . the advantage; and laſtly, he ſubdued the South Saxons, who had An. Ch. 715. 
revolted and ſet up a king of their wn. babe 
$XXXV.. But that which dignified his character, in the eyes of the clergy, 

above all his military exploits, was his munificence to the church, and the ab- 

dication of his kingdom, to which he was perſuaded, partly by his on con- 

ſcience, and hy by the pious ſuggeſtions of his wife Ethelburga. Before he 

executed this reſolution, which was unworthy of a great prince, he made a jour- 

ney to Rome, in order to confer with pope Gregory II. and during his reſidence M. Wet. 

in that city erected the Engliſh college, for the reception of the eccleſiaſtics that 

ſhould go thither from England, and the entertainment of the Engliſh kin 

and princes, who might be ſeized with an inclination to go ind videche ments 


— - 


* He was grandſon of Ceolwald, deſcended in a dire& line from Cendic. 
Vor. I. O of 
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of the apoſtles. For the maintenance of this college and the adjoining 
church, he aſſigned as a fund the famous tax of Peter Pence, which, though at 
firſt an elemoſynary donation, was in the ſequel claimed by the popes as a legal 
revenue. He re- viſited his own country, in order to eſtabliſh this impoſition, and 
take leave of his wife Ethelburga, who retired into the monaſtery of Berking: 
then returning to Rome, he aſſumed the habit of a monk, and died in con- 
tempt and obſcurit . | | BUT ene of HOY 
An. Ch. 727. $ XXXVI. At his departure from England he left the crown to his kinſman 
Ethelhard, who aſcended the throne with the'conſent of 'the general aſſembly; 
though, notwithſtanding this ſanction, it was diſputed with him by Oſwald, a 
prince of the blood, who found means to intereſt a great part of the kingdom 
in his cauſe :* but the king, who was better ſupported, having defeated him in 
a pitched' battle, he did not long ſurvive his overthrow ;' and Ethelhard's reign 
was moleſted by no other diſturbance, during the ſixteen years he lived after 
his coronation. | | | een 2166 tt NPR 
An. Ch. 743. $ XXXVII. His authority devolved to his relation Cuthred, who in the be- 
ginning of his reign was embroiled with Ethelbald, king of Mercia; but that 
ifference being compromiſed, they united their forces, and marched againſt the 
Britons, who were totally defeated in Cornwall. In about two years after this 
atchievement, he loſt his ſon Kenric, who was ſlain in a ſedition of the ſoldiers, 
excited by a nobleman whoſe name was Ethelul; and this officer putting him- 
ſelf at the head of an handful of the revolters, fought with ſuch amazing cou- 
that he was with great difficulty overpowered by the whole force of the 
king, who admiring his valour and capacity, not only pardoned his crime, but 
appointed him general of his army; a ſtation in which he juſtified Cuthred's 
rota and judgment. Another rupture happening between this prince and 
Zthelbald, king of Mercia, Ethelul commanded the army of the Weſt Sax- 
: ons, and to his proweſs alone his maſter owed'the victory which was obtained 
An. Ch. 954, Over the Mercians, | | 


Bede, Contin. Cuthred afterwards led his victorious troops againſt the Britons of Cornwal, 


An. Saxon. part of which he united to his own kingdom, and died in the fourteenth year 
of his reign, leaving his crown to his nephew Sigebert. AHH Y 

..  $XXXVUE. This worthleſs prince ſoon incurred the contempt and hatred of his 

ſubjects, by his impotence of mind, debauchery, and cruel diſpoſition; inſpired by 

Irhich, he murdered one of his own counts, out of meer wantonneſs. His ſub- 

jects alarmed at theſe outrages, removed him from the throne, to which they 

raiſed Kenewulf, a prince of the blood, who allowed the depoſed monarch the 

revenues of Ham fire for his fubſiſtence. But, not contented with the com- 

forts of a private ſtation, he began to raiſe diſturbances in the ſtate ;- and being 

An. Sax. 754. driven from his poſſeſſions, fled for ſhelter to the foreſt of Anderida, in which 

he was ſlain by a ſwineherd. 1 a ee | 

Kinewulf, in order to divert his ſubjects from examining too nicely his 

\.+ title to the throne, which could not bear inquiry, while his predeceſſor's bro- 

ther Cunehard was ſtill in being, reſolved to gild over the flaw with the glory 

of his military atchievements, and turned his arms againſt the Britons, over 

whom he acquired many ſignal victories. But, ſtill he looked with an eye of 

jealouſy upon Cunehard, who perceiving his diſquiet, reſolved to prevent * 

FR wy | conſe- 


Chap/VI, , 0 F ENGLAND. | | 
, renſequences of it, and having engaged ſome adherents in the entetprize, took 


C 99 


an o ity of falling upon the King, in the houſe of a lady wem he ufd 
to viſit in private. Kine wulf, thus attacked, defended himſelf with“ great ya- 


and 


jour, and even wounded his adverſary, but was overpowered by numbei bd 
ro 


fell dead upon the ſpot.' The few noblemen who attended him thither,” 


* 


into the apartment, and were all cut in pieces by the conſpirators. But, Cune- 
I —＋ 
ing, the friends of the king, headed by Ofric the eolderman and Wiverth 


hard did not long enjoy the fruits of 


his thane, advanced againſt the regicides; and though Cunehard endeavoured 
to bring them over to his intereſt with large promiſes of honours and rewards, 
they diſdained his offers, broke down the gates of the town to which he had 


p | 
XXXIX. Having thus revenged the murder of their king, and performed 
his funeral obſequies at Wincheſter, they filled the vacant throne with his ſon 
Brithric, who was a prince of a pacific diſpoſition, and picqued himſelf more upon 
ing his people happy under a well regulated adminiſtration, than in acquiring 
a leſs ſolid reputation for military exploits. Notwithſtanding this meekneſs and 
moderation, he could not help concerving an ungenerous jealouſy from the great 
qualities of Egbert, a prince of the blood, whoſe amiable character had won 
the affections of the people. He no ſooner diſcovered the dangerous predica- 
ment in which he ſtood, than he retired to the court of Offa the Mercian king, 
where meeting with a cold reception, on account of a match which was at that 
juncture concluded between Brithric and Offa's daughter Edburga, he made a 
voyage to France, where Charlemagne received him with great hoſpitality, and on 
different occaſions, honoured him with ſingular marks of eſteem. He reſided 
at the court of this great prince about twelve years, during which he improved 
his natural talents with ſuch cultivation and experience, as afterwards enabled 
him to execute the grand project of uniting the different kingdoms of the 
Anglo-Saxons into one monarchy. 
$ XL. At this period, the Danes had rendered themſelves famous for 
the ſame piratical practices, by which the Saxons had been formerly diſtin- 
guiſhed ; they were now become terrible to all the northern coaſts of Europe, 


and in the courſe of their expeditions, a body of them landed from three ſhips An. Ch. 


at Portland. A deſcent made by ſuch an inconſiderable number, did not much 
alarm the neighbourhood ; the magiſtrate of the diſtrict marched with a ſmall 
force, in order to take them priſoners, and convey them to Dorcheſter jail ; but 
they ſoon convinced him of his miſtake, and attacked him with ſuch fury that 
he and almoſt all his followers were ſlain. Arouſed at the fate of their 
countrymen, the Engliſh poured in upon the enemy from all quarters; ſo that 
they were obliged to retreat to their ſhips without their booty. 
$ XLI. Mean while Brithric atoned for his cruelty to Egbert, by the wiſ- 
dom and equity of his government, and was univerſally beloved by his ſub- 
jects, when he fell a ſacrifice to the intrigues of his queen Edburga, who de- 
prived him of his life by means of poiſon; and then fled to the continent, 
where ſhe ended her days in beggary and exile. ; | 
O 2 Her 


2 


Flor. Wigorn. 


787. 
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queen, on prin of the huſband's being deprive of - 
, and the anden aden from his outh of oY 
his ſtep was no ſooner taken than they ſent an honourable embadly, with an 
4 Ch. 800, Offer of the crown to Egbert, . his expe- 
dition to Rome, where he now received the ambaſſadors, and red o comply 
- with bein invitation. ot iO d bebe 8 B 2:4 
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Chap. VII. OF ENGLAND. 4 
C HAP. VII 

| Of the Kingdom of Northumberland. D 

8 1. Its extent and diviſion. — The firſt four kings. 5 II. Ethelfrid defeats Aidan 


king, of Scotland, obtains a viftory over the Britons, and orders twelve handred 


monks to be maſſacred. F III. He threatens Redwald king of Eaſt Anglia for 
3 brother-in-law Edwin. S IV. He is defeated and flain near the 
river 1 

brian throne. & VI. He is elefied bead of the Saxon confederacy, marries Ethel- 
burga, and becomes a convert to chriſtianity. I VII. He is vanquiſhed and flain 
at Hatfield in Yorkſhire, by Ceadwalla king of the Britons, Penda king of 
Mercia. & VIII. Barbarity of the viftors. $1X. Ofrick and Anfrid are routed 
and ap A. X. Ofwald obtains a compleat victory over Ceadwalla, who loſes his 
life i 

> Ponds king of Mercia. & XII. Oſcy and Oftwin are elected kings of Northumber- 
land. S XIII. The latter is put to death by the former. & XIV. Athekoalt en- 


gages in a league with the kings of Eaſt Anglia and Mercia. & XV. The batth of 


Aar, in Yorkſhire, in which the Eaſt Anglian and Mercian kings were flain. 
$ XVI. Ofwy becomes religious and munificent to the church. & XVII. Egfrid 
expels biſhop Wilfred from his ſee, is defeated by the Scots, and afterwards 
loſes his army, and his life, in a battle with the Pitts. & XVIII. Alfrid reigns 
with ſpirit and reputation. & XIX. Ofred is vanquiſhed and ſlain by Kenred 
and Ofrick. & XX. Cealwulpb renounces bis crown and turns monk. & XXI. 
Eagbert defeats the Britons, and takes the city of Dunbritton. \ XXII. He 
abdicates the crown, and retires to a monaſtery. & XXIII. Mollo-Ethehoald is 
murdered by Alcred, and his ſon Ethelred compelled to abandon his dominions. 
$ XXIV. Is recalled, and reigns with cruelty and deſpotic power. & XXV. be 
Danes make a deſcent in Northumberland. Ethelred is aſſaſſinated. & XXVI. 


Ardulpb is expelled by his own ſubjetts. 
Of the kingdom of EAsr ANGLIA. 


S XXVII. Founded by Ufa. Redwald's great character. Erpwald is aſſaſſina- 


ted. SXXVIII. Sigibert retires to @ convent, from which be is ſollicited to re- 
turn, and is ſlain in a battle with Penda. & XXIX. Of whom Ethelric pur- 
chaſes a peace. & XXX. Eoft Anglia is united to Mercia. 


51. H E kingdom of Northumberland was divided on the ſouth from 

T Mercia, by the river Humber; the Iriſh ſea bounded it on the weſt; 
it was waſhed on the eaſt, by the German ocean; and extended to the north 
a conſiderable way into Lothian. It comprehended the nces now called 
Lancaſhire, Cumberland, Weſtmorland, Northumberland, Yo 


| biſhopric of Durham; and its chief towns were York, Durham or Dunelm, 
Carlile, called by the Romans Luguballia, Hexham or Hagulſtadt, * 
D i caſter. 


in Nottinghamſhire. & V. Edwin takes poſſeſſion of the Noribum- 


attle. $ XI. The great charatter of Ofwald, who is defeated and killed 


Yorkſhire, and the + 
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caſter. This extent of country, m— to one hundred and ſixty miles in 
e 


length, and about one hundred at its broadeſt part, was formerly divided into 
two provinces, called Deira and Bernicia, and theſe were at one time two inde- 
ndent kingdoms, the firſt conſiſting of the ſouthern parts, and the' other 
2 at the north ſide of the wall built by Severus. But this diviſion did 
not take place till the death of Ida, who founded the monarchy, and be- 
queathed Bernicia to his ſon Adda, while his other ſon Alla ſucceeded to the 
kingdom of Deira. | | 
We know nothing of the firſt four kings that ſucceeded -Adda, except their 
names, whic hwere Clappa, Theodulph, Freothulph, Theodric, and Edelric, who 
mounted the throne in his old age, and affociated his ſon Ethelfrid as his coad- 
jutor in the government. This prince having married Acca daughter of Alla 
king of Deira, ſeized upon that kingdom at the death of his father-in-law, 
ough he had left an infant ſon called Edwin. FAG 5 
1 I. Ethelfrid, after his father's deceaſe, became very powerful and ter- 
rible to his enemies the Scots, who made frequent incurſions into his territories, 
not only for the ſake of plunder, but alſo in compliance with the ſollicitations of 
the Britons, with whom the Scottiſh king Aidan had engaged in an offenſive and 


| defenſive alliance. It was probably at their inſtigation that this monarch, even in 
his old age, invaded the territories of  Ethelfrid, who engaging him at Degraſten, 


Buchan, I. v. 


when his men were loaded with plunder, an obſtinate battle enſued, in which, 
though Aidan was defeated, the Northumbrian king's brother Theobald, and 
a great number of Saxons, were ſlain. Whether Ethelfrid reſented the beha- 


viour of the Britons, who had perſuaded Aidan to invade his dominions, or was 


inſtigated by the remonſtrances of Auguſtin, whoſe juriſdiction. had been re- 


jected by the Britiſh biſhops, he advanced at the head of his victorious: troops 


An. Ch. 613. 


to beſiege Cheſter, which was occupied by the Britons, who reſolved to ſtand 
battle; and in the mean time brought out above twelve hundred monks 
from the immenſe monaſtery of Bangor, to pray in the open plain for their ſuc- 
ceſs, during the engagement. Notwithſtanding this ſpiritual aſſiſtance, Ethel- 
frid obtained a compleat victory, the miſerable eccleſiaſtics were maſſacred, and 


the town being taken, the victor ordered their monaſtery to be razed to the 


Bede, I. ii. 


ground. | | 
$ III. While Ethelfrid thus aggrandized himſelf at the expence of his ene- 


mies, Edwin his brother-in-law wandered from place to place, in queſt of aſſiſt- 


ance that might enable him to retrieve his inheritance ; and though he could find no 
prince that would run the riſque of incurring the reſentment of the uſurper in 
his behalf, he was hofpitably received by Redwald king of Eaſt Anglia, who 
ſympathized with his diſtreſs, and conceived an affection: for his character. But, 
he had not long enjoyed the happineſs of this retreat, when Ethelfrid ſent an 
embaſſy with 4 offer of an alternative to Redwald, importing that he ſhould 
either deliver up the refugee, in conſideration of a certain ſum of money to be 
pa d for his head, or bear the brunt of a bloody war, in quality of Edwin's 
rotector. a 8 nf 
s $ IV. Redwald, allured by the bribe, and intimidated by the menaces of ſuch 
a formidable monarch, for ſome time wavered between his glory and convenience ; 
but was at length determined by the ſuggeſtions of his conſcience, reinforced 


with the mediation of his queen, in favour of the young prince, to whom — 
6 | a 


* 
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had granted an aſylum . In theſe ſentiments he aſſembled his forces without de- 
lay, in hopes of falling upon Ethelfrid before he ſhould be prepared for his 
reception ; and dividing his army into three ſeparate bodies, gave the command 
eyner, with order to advance and take. poſſeſſion of a 
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of the firſt to his ſon 
certain paſs, while he himſelf followed at a ſmall diſtance, and the laſt diviſion 
was brought up by Edwin. But Reyner giving way to the impetuoſity of his cou- 
rage, left bis father too far behind to be properly ſuſtained; and Ethelfrid, who 
had already taken the field, encountering him near the river Idel, in Nottingham- 
ſhire, he loſt his life, and his troops were routed with great ſlaughter. Redwald 
enraged, but not diſpirited by the loſs of his ſon, advanced with the remainin 
part of his army, and attacked the Northumbrians, fatigued with action 
diſordered in the purſuit ; and here the battle was renewed with equal ferocity on 
both ſides, till the troops of Ethelfrid being overpowered by the number of the 
Eaſt-Anglians, headed by Redwald raging like a lioneſs robbed of her young, and 
animated by the example of the gallant Edwin, could no longer withſtand the 
ſhock, but fled with great precipitation. Ethelfrid ſeeing his men give way, 
notwithſtanding all his efforts to rally their broken battalions, and ſcorning to 
outlive the diſgrace of an overthrow, ruſhed furiouſly into the midſt of the ene- 
my, where he fell covered with wounds, after having performed miracles of per- 
ſonal valour. 211 Sal 
$ V. The victorious Redwald marched diret'y into Northumberland, where An. Ch. 617. 
he met with no oppoſition; for Ethelfrid's three ſons Anfrid, Ofwald, and Hen. Hunt. 
Oſwy, had fled for refuge into Scotland: he, therefore received the ſubmiſſion =» 
of the Northumbrians, without exception. Far from uſing the rights of a 
conqueror to their prejudice, he generouſly eſtabliſhed Edwin in the poſſeſſion 
of both kingdoms, though his claim had been limited to Deira alone, and con- 
tented himſelf with the + 94s of ſuch a generous expedition. | 
Edwin being thus unexpectedly raiſed, from the condition of an hopeleſs fugi- 
tive to the poſſeſſion of two powerful kingdoms, employed the firſt years of 
his reign in civilizing his ſubjetts, who were ſavaged by the continual wars and 
ravages which had to long prevailed. between them and their neighbours. of 
North Britain. He not only enacted wiſe laws and regulations for puniſhi 
rapine, and reſtraining the ferocity of the common people, but ordered th 
inſtitutions to be executed with ſuch punctuality, that in a little time, peace an 
order reigned throughout the whole kingdom ®: | node 18. 
$ VI. After the death of Redwald, who had been raiſed to the ſupreme *'* 
power over all the kings of the heptarchy, Edwin, who always reſpeQeg; him 
as a benefa&tor, openly declared his deſign of poſſeſſing that dignity F and no 
Prince diſputed his pretenſions but Quinchelm, king of Weſſex, who by this 
oppoſition brought upon himſelf a war which endangered his dominions, and 


his council, 


The ſtory of the apparition by which Edwin 
is ſaid to have been accoſted in the garden, is 
either a ridien!ous legend, adopted by the cre- 
dalicy of Bede and other writers, who recount 
it ; or the perſon who app-ared, knowing chat 
Redwald had already taken a reſolution 1n his 
favour, was ſome chriſtian, who choſe this me- 
thod of ſecuring an influence with the young 


prince, who ſolemnly promiſed to be directed by 


m We are told by Bede, that he ordered wells 
to be me de and ſupplied with bruſs cups or 
ladles, in the moſt dry and deſart parts of his 
kingdom, for the accommodation of thirſty tra- 
vellers; and that a woman with an infant in her 


arms might have walked over the whole king- 
dom without fear of violence. : 


com- 


which he had hitherto preſerved. His ſon Offrid fell at his feet transfixed with 
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compelled him at laſt to 22 This contention being terminated by the 
treaty, he was veſted with the ſovereign command; and the Britons, — he 
threatened to invade, conſented to pay a tribute, rather than incur the effects of 
his indignation. 81 | | 
Thus aggrandized by a chain of ſucceſsful events, part of which he 
owed to fortune, and part to his own ſuperior talents, he began to extend 
the authority with which he had been lately inveſted, and pretended to ex- 
ert an abſolute dominion over all the other kings of the heptarchy. He had 
formerly been married to a ſiſter of the Mercian king ; but ſhe dying, he now 
reſolved to eſpouſe Ethelburga, ſiſter to Eadbald king of Kent, a princeſs of great 
merit, who would have doubtleſs rejected any match, howſoever advantageous, 
with a pagan, had not ſhe been animated with the Zeal of converting him and 
his ſubjects to the chriſtian religion. Before ſhe would give her content, how- 
ever, it was ſolemnly ſtipulated that ſhe ſhould have the tree exerciſe of her own 
worſhip, and be attended by biſhop Paulinus, who propagated the goſpel among 
the Northumbrian infidels, and was inſtrumental in the converſion of Edwin 
himſelf. After he had defeated Quinchelm, and ravaged the country of Weſlex 
with great ſeverity, he returned to his own kingdom, and began to diſcover ſigns 
of uneaſineſs touching the religion he profeſſed : the queen, aſſiſted by Paulinus, 
had not failed to prepoſſeſs his mind in favour of chriſtianity ; but, he ſtill re- 
rained ſcruples which they had not been able to remove, and this uncertainty 
produced diſquiet and perturbation. While he. thus heſitated between the true 
faith and idolatry, his determination was influenced by the conduct of his prime 
miniſter Coiſi, who was at the ſame time chief prieſt of his ancient religion. 
This pontif, being a man of moderation and good underſtanding, joined the queen 
and Paulinus, declared in favour of Chriſtianity, and with his own hands de- 
moliſhed the idols which he had formerly adored. Such a remarkable inſtance 
of conviction had a wonderful effect upon the king, who was ſoon after bap- 
tized, with all his court, at York, of which he created Paulinus biſhop. 

$ VII. His new religion did not ſeem to teach him humility ; for, he grew 
every day more and more abſolute and imperious, and on ſolemn occaſions or- 
dered a globe to be carried before him, to denote the union of the heptarchy un- 
der his ſovereign command. His ambition and inſolence of power excited the 
jealouſy and reſentment of all the Anglo-Saxon princes ; and in nn in- 
flamed the indignation of Penda the Mercian king, who was naturally fierce and 
impatient, and longed paſſionately for an occaſion to ſhake off the dominion of 
the Northumbrian monarch. Nor did he long wait for an opportunity: Cead- 
walla king of the Britons, whom he had diſtreſſed and ſaddled with a tribute, 
conferred with Penda upon their mutual diſgrace in ſubmitting to the ſway of 


- 


a prince, who was in no reſpect their ſuperior ; and finding their ſentiments 


agree upon the ſubje&, reſolved to diſpute his preheminence. With this view 
they immediately joined their forces, and advanced as,far as Hatfield, in the 
weſt-riding of Yorkſhire, where they found Edwin ready to give them battle. 
The engagement began with deſperate fury on both ſides ; and though the con- 
federates had greatly the advantage in number, they in all probability would 
have yielded at laſt to the capacity of Edwin and the diſcipline of his troops, had 
not an accident deprived him of that cool deliberation and preſence of mind, 
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an arrow e peace filled his breaſt wich cumules of rage ad dai, 
Without regarding the poſture of his men, or the diſpoſition of the battle, heruſhed An. Ch. 633: 
ſingly into the thickeſt of che enemy; and his retreat being cut off, was 
immediately diſpatched by a multitude of weapons. When their king 
the Northumbrians were ſeized with conſternation, and abandoned the field of 
battle, leaving a complear vidory to . allies, which they en with the 
utmoſt inhumanity. 257 de. L ii. 
$ VIII. Northumberland being in no condition to refiſt their arms, they ra 
— the whole country with fire and ſword; and the Britiſh prince, who pro- 
feſſed chriſtiani 7 acted like a ſavage beaſt of prey thirſting after human blood. 
Effrid the ſon of Edwin dreading the ſa ary diſpoſition of this brutal mon- 
ſter, ſurrendered himfelf to the king 5 Mercia, who received him at firſt with 
ſome decree of humanity; and afterwards ordered him to be butchered in his pre- 
ſence : As ade — n Etkelburga, ſhe fled with Paulinus to her brother the Kentiſh Thorn. Hiſt. 
king, who upon her ſome lands, where ſhe founded a monaſtery 2 . 
in which the ended her days; and the good ons was created nn of Camden, in 
Rocheſter. GENE 
$ IX. The Nordambrians, n to deſpair by the barbarity of. their con- 
querors, reſolved to periſh ſword in hand, rather than fall tamely the victims of 
ſuch inhuman tyrants; and, in order to make a laſt effort to retrieve! their liber 
ty; the people of Deira choſe -Ofrick; a relation of Edwin, for their king; while 
the Bernicians placed upon their throne Anfrid, the ſon of Ethelfrid, who, after 
his father's death, had fled with his brothers Ofwald and Oſwy into en 
wes all three had embraced the Chriſtian religion. An. Ch. 633. 
Theſe two kings were no nt wheres eſtabliſhed on their thrones, than they re- 
emed to their pagan —. * they did not long ſurvive their apoſtacy. 
Oſrick having rat” p Fawn to Ceadwalla in York, the Britiſh prince 
made a furious fafly, routed the — with great laughter, and leferhai new 
king lying dead upon the ſpot ; then he marched againſt the ſovereign of Ber- Malmelb. I. i. 
nicia, whom he attacked by furprize, and made a terrible carnage, in the 
midft of which Anfrid loſt his life. 
1. X. Theſevictories were attended with horrible cruelties and all ſpecies of op- 
, exerciſed againſt the Northumbrians, by Ceadwalla, who now treated An. Ch, 634. 
them like the worſt of traitors, becauſe they had attempted to recover their in- 
. Their groans reached the ears of Oſwald, ſtill. an exile in Scot- 
land, who formed the generous reſolution of relieving the diſtreſs of his country- 
men, tho” at the extreme hazard of his life; for that purpoſe he collected an hand- 
ful of men, and marched againſt the tyrant, who looking upon him with in- 
finite contempt, went forth to meet him in full aſſurance 55 victory. Oſwald, 
informed of his approach, intrenched himſelf in an advantageous poſt at 
Halidown, and erecting a croſs in the front of his camp, commanded the whole 
army to fallupon their knees, and implore the aſſiſtance of heaven. Animated by 
this act of devotion, they waited with fortitude for the aflault; and Ceadwalla, 
advancing at the head of his troops, in order to force their intrenchments, re- 
ceived an arrow in his heart, which inſtantly put an end to his life. This acci- 
dent overwhelmed his forces with conſternation : confuſion enſued; then the Nor- 
chumbrians taking advantage of their diſorder, ſallied from their camp, and 
fell upon them with fuch vigour, that they were entirely routed, - A defeat in 
Vor, I. P which 
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which Ofwald thought the hand of the Lord was/ſo manifeſt on his ſide, that he 


l * 
Bede, I. iii. 


called the place on which the battle was fought Heoffenfelt, or Heaven's field. 


SKI. By this great victory, Oſwald was put in poſſeſſion of the two Northum- 
brian ki to both which he was heir by his father Ethelfrid, and his mo- 
ther Acca, who was Edwin's ſiſter. He began his reign with the eſtabliſh- 
ment of excellent regulations; ſo that the people ſoon forgot the calamities 


they had undergone. Being a prince of natural capacity, cultivated with pro- 


per education, he took effectual meaſures for ſoftening and poliſhing the 
manners of his rude Northumbrians ; and loſt no opportunity of propagating 
Chriſtianity, and promoting the intereſts of the church. His learning was ex- 
tenſive, and his charity unlimited; infomuch that it was his conſtant practice to 
ſend food to the poor from his own table; and he frequently ordered the ſilver 


» diſhes that contained it to be broken and divided among the neceſſitous. Such 
virtue could not fail to win the affections of his people: the clergy revered him 


as a faint, and the other Saxon princes raiſed him to the ſupreme command of 


their confederacy. The tranquillity and Anf naß of his reign was interrupt- 


An. Ch. 642. 


An. Ch. 643. 


Bede, I. iii. 


ed by the unquiet ſpirit of Penda the Mercian king, who, impatient of Oſwald's 
character and ſuperior ſtation, reſolved to deſtroy that prince, as the great obſta- 
cle to his ambitious deſigns. He therefore ſuddenly aſſembled his forces, and 
began his march for Northumberland, where he hoped to find his rival unpre- 
pared. This was really the caſe with Ofwald, who nevertheleſs advanced 
againſt him with the ſmall number of troops that were at hand, and loſt his 
— the battle that enſued, at a place which thence took the name of Oſ- 
re. 
- | The victor uſed his good fortune with all that inſolence and barbarity which 
was peculiar to his character: he ordered the body of Oſwald to be cut in pieces, 
and expoſed upon poles in the middle of the field; then he laid waſte the whole 
country of Northumberland; and undertook: the ſiege of Bambury, which was 
built by Ida. But meeting with more reſiſtance than he expected, he deſiſted 
from the enterprize, and directed his march towards Eaſt Anglia, which he 
to ſubdue by the terror of his arms. 1 tr 811 
8 XII. His retreat afforded breathing time to the Northumbrians, who ſaw 
no ſafety but under the ſhadow of regal authority; and therefore the Bernici- 
ans filled their throne with Oſwy the brother of Oſwald, while the Deirians pre- 
ſented their crown to Oſwin the ſon of Oſrick, who had been defeated and ſlain 
by Ceadwalla. be 2D pot þ 
XIII. A very underſtanding ſubſiſted between theſe two princes, while 
they dreaded a freſh invaſion from Penda ; but, as ſoon as he was engaged 
in other wars, Oſwy reſolved to make himſelf maſter of his brother's whole ſuc- 
ceſſion. Oſwin, who was a mou of mean parts and great devotion, . endea- 
voured by divers pacific propoſals to divert Oſwy from his purpoſe ; and theſe 
proving ineffectual, he was obliged at laſt to have recourſe to arms: but, before 
the armies came in fight of each other, he was ſo ſhocked at the proſpect of 
ſhedding chriſtian blood, that he reſolved to retire into a convent, and in the 
mean time withdrawing privately from his troops, he repaired to the houſe of a 
count, whom he believed a faithful adherent ; and that traitor betrayed him to 
Ofwy, who cruelly deprived him of his life. Vet this bat barous homicide did 
not anſwer his expect a ion; for, the Deirians deteſting the action, and W 
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che government of ſuch a bloody tyrant, immediately choſe a ſucceſſor to Ofwici 
in the perſon of Athelwalt, ſon of the illuſtrious Oſwald, a prince better calculated 
: than his predeceſſor, for wielding the ſceptre of Northumberland. 
$ XIV. As he knew the diſpoſition and claim of his uncle Oſwy, he re- 
ſolved to ſupport his 1 by means of alliances, and gladly liſtened 
to the propoſals of the . frm 
ſeven ht, retained his enmity to the 3 — jected a league 
againſt G Oſwy, in which Athelwalt readily engaged. of Bernicia, 
red at this alliance, omitted no ſtep: which he thought could avert the 
ſtorm, and even offered a ſum of money to Penda, ate he would deſiſt 5 
from his enterpriſe. But finding the confederates deaf to ll his propoſals, he began 
to make preparations for his own defence; and obliged himſelf by a vow to 
found twelve monaſteries, and make one of his daughters a nun, in caſe God 
ſhould maintain his cauſe againſt ſuch powerful enemies.  Malmeſb.l.i. 
$ XV. The oppoſite armies met on the banks of the Aar, in Yorkſhire; 
but by that time Athelwalt reflecting that he ſhould, in all probability, become 
a prey to the conqueror, whether victory ſhould declare for Penda or for Oſwy, 
he reſolved to ſtand neuter during the engagement, that he might be in a con- 
dition to defend himſelf from the deſigns of the victor. Penda and the Eaſt 
Anglian king, without ſuſpecting his intention, attacked the Bernicians wich 
great fury 22 their forces per Athelwalt wheeling off with his Nor- 
ris; concluded themſelves betrayed, and giving ground immediately, 
their two chiefs were ſlain in endeavouring to rally and bring them back to the 
charge. Immediately after this battle, which was fought at a place called Win+ 
field, Oſwy penetrated into Mercia, which he ſubdued without oppoſition, the 
ſons of Penda being obliged to fly for refuge into another kingdom: this con- 
queſt he enjoyed about three years, during which he was elected chief of the 
Saxon confederacy, a ſtation which had remained unfilled ſince the death of his 
brother Oſwald; but, at length his officers exerciſed ſuch ſeverities in Mercia, 
that the natives took to their arms, and driving the Northumbrians out of fs 
kingdom, placed Wolpher, the ſon of Penda, the throne. 
$ XVI. Oſwy, however, ſoon conſoled himſelf for this loſs, with the ac⸗ An. Ch. 670. 
quiſition of Deira, in which he ſucceeded Athelwalt, who died without iſſue. 
But this reunion of the kingdoms was not of long duration; for, Oſwy be- 
ſtowed Deira upon his natural ſon Alfrid, and died in peace, after a reign of 
eight and twenty years, the beginning of which had been full of trouble, and 
ſtained by the criminal effects of his amb tion: but he afterwards compound: 
ed with heaven, by the religious performance of his vows, and erecting à mo- 
naſtery on the ſpot where Oſwin was murdered; and the venerable Bede ranks 
bim among the beſt and moſt illuſtrious princes of the Saxon heptarchy;. -/»; Bede, I. iv. 
Hie was ſucceeded in the double dignity of Saxon monarch and king of Nor- | 
und, und, by his ſon Egſrid, under whom Deira and Bernicia were again 
united; for the death of Oſwy was no ſooner known to the Deirians, than they 
revolted a inſt Alfrid, who retired into Ireland, and devoted his time to ſtudy, 
until he ſhould find a favourable opportunity to retrieve his fortune. 
$ XVII. Egfrid was a prince of great activity and ambition. Being invaded 
| by Wolpher, king of Mercia, he ae bin to retire to his o¼n dominions, . 


with conſiderable Joſs. By the of * wife Ermenburga, he 2 — | 
iſhop | 
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biſhop Wilfred from his ſee, on account of the faſtidious pride and 


' influence of that prelate. The ſentence was executed by the archbiſhop of Can- 


terbury and three other biſhops ; and Wilfred-aj to the pope, who de- 


creed in full ſynod that he ſhould be reſtored to his ſee; but Egfrid ſet the pope 


and his decree at defiance. This enterpriſing prince reſolving to make a con- 
of Ireland, ſent an army into that iſland, under the — one Bert- 

id, who ravaged the country, plundered and deſtroyed churches and monaſ- 
teries, and maſſacred the inhabitants without metcy or diſtinction. This con- 
duct exaſperated the Iriſh: to ſuch a degree, that though at firſt they were diſ- 
to ſubmit, they had now recourſe to their arms, which they uſed ſo ef- 
fectually, that the invader was fain to reimbark his army, after having ſuſtained 
conſiderable damage. Egfrid, diſappointed in this quarter, turned his arms to- 


wards Scotland, in direct violation of the treaty he had concluded with the 


; Scottiſh king Eugenius, and in conjunction with the Pitts, - waſted that country 


An. Ch. 686. 


An. Ch. 705. 


Ann. Sax. 


as far as Galloway with fire and ſword. But Eugenius was prepared for his re- 
ception, and found means to detach the Picts from his eſt, then attacked 
him with ſuch impetuoſity, that his army was cut in pieces, and himſelf ſo 
wounded that he could ſcarce eſcape to his own dominions. Next year, in order 


Buchanan, l. v. to be revenged upon the Picts for their treachery, he advanced into their coun- 


try, and the enemy fled before him, until he was drawn into an ambuſcade, 
among marſhes, woods, and mountains; then they fell upon him with great 
fury, and he loft his army and his life together. 535015755 nos 
By this defeat the kingdom of Northumberland was left naked and expoſed 
to the victorious Picts, the Scots, and the Britons, who invaded it on all ſides, 
and re-united to their dominions the ſeveral territories of which they had been 
diſmembered by the Saxon monarchs. * | 0 85 | #40) 
SXVIII. As Egfrid died without iſſue, the Northumbrians recalled Alfrid 
from Ireland; but, before he could aſcend the throne, the enemy had ſecured 
themſelves in their conqueſts, and all he could do was to defend the remaini 
part of his dominions from their inceſſant incurſions. In the midſt of 
alarms he reigned twenty years, and left his ſon Oſred almoſt in his infancy, un- 
der the guardianſhip of a nobleman called Brithric. Alfrid ſeems to have been 
a prince of excellent talents, and a ſpirit unbroke by adverſity, and unterri- 


fied by danger: he cultivated a friendſhip with Eugenius, king of Scotland, 


who, like himſelf,” was well verſed in the learning of the times; and aſſerted 
his independency of the ſee of Rome, in hindering Wilfred to take poſſeſſion of 


his biſhopric, notwithſtanding the decree he had obtained. 


4 XIX. The minority of Ofred flattered the ambitious views of a nobleman 
called Eadwulf, who uſtrped the throne, and for ſome time managed the 


reins of government. Oſred and his tutor retired to the fortreſs of Banbury, in 


per was obliged to raiſe the ſiege with precipitation: then Brithric quitting Ban- 


which they were beſieged: by the uſurper, who in all probability might have 
enjoyed his acquiſition in — had 3 to the reſtoration of Wilfred, 
whoſe party was by this time greatly augmented. But, far from complying 
with the papal decree, he ſwore by his ſalvation, that if the prelate would not 
quit the kingdom in fix days, his whole company ſhould be put to death. 
This declaration was the cauſe of his own ruin; for, Wilfred throwing all his 
intereſt in the oppoſite ſcale, Oſted's party became ſo powerful, that the ufur- 


bury, 
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„put himſelf at the head ef the prinee's adherents, and Eadwulf, being plor. Wig- 
a and taken. was beheaded as a traitor. on born. K 
Oſted, as he advanced in years, became more and more addicted to ſenſu · 
ality: he is ſaid to have deflowered and even raviſhed ſeveral: nuns, and to have 
plunged himſelf into all manner of debauchery ; but, the moſt enormous vice 
in his compoſition, was his contempt of the clergy, which proved the means of 
his deſtruction: for they united all their intereſt and power, in ſetting up;Kenred 
and Oſric, deſcended from a baſtard of Ida, as competitors for his crown, and Malmeſb.1. i. 
enabling them to give battle to the king, who was vanquiſhed and ſlain in the Huntingd. 
nineteenth year of his age. E bett D | 25 I. ü. 

XX. He was ſucceeded in his thrane by the victorious Kenred, who en- An. Ch. 716. 
joyed it two years; and when he died, it devolved to Oſric, whoſe reign of 
eleven years is diſtinguiſned by no remarkable tranſactions. He bequeathed his 
crown to his relation Cealwulph, brother to his predeceſſor Kenred z and this 
prince, after having reigned ſeven or eight years, turned monk, and ended his 
days in the monaſtery of Lindisfarne. His crown he reſigned to his nephew Edg - 
bert, who was ſcarce ſettled on the throne, when the northern parts of his domi- 
nions were invaded by the Picts, while the Mercians made incurſions over the 
ſouthern frontiers, from which they returned loaded with plunder. In all proba - An. Ch. 740. 
bility he was afterwards expoſed to civil diſturbances, mild by ſome —— — of 
the blood, whoſe pretenſions were ſupported by Kinewulph, biſnap of Lindis- 
farne, whom the king beſieged in his church, and conveyed priſoner. to Ban- "RE EE LY 
$ XXI. Edgbert, towards the latter end of his reign, cbncluded a treaty. 
with Onnuſt king of the Picts; and theſe two princes joining their forces, inva- 
ded the kingdom of Areclute, poſſeſſed by the Britons, where they made them- 
ſelves maſters of the capital Dunbritton, which ſurrendered upon capitulation. 
This country, formerly the Cumbrian kingdom, had been conquered by the 
Saxon kings of Northumberland, and united to their dominions, from which 
it was again diſmembred by the Britons in the reign of Alfrid ; now again it 
reverted to Edgbert, after he had defeated Deobama the Britiſn prince or gene- 
ral, who marched to the relief of Dunbritton. rv br | 
$ XXII. Edgbert certainly poſſeſſed great - talents as a prince, and acquired 
ſuch reputation by his ſucceſs in war, that Pepin, king of Frapce, courted his 
friendſhip, and even bribed him to a treaty of alliance with many- valuable pre- 
ſents : but, there was one weak part in his mind, which derogated from the dig+ 
nity. of his character. This was a filly enthuſiaſm, which prompted him to ab- gm 8 
dicate his crown and retire into a monaſtery: notwithſtanding the diſſuaſive ar- Bede. : 
guments, againſt ſuch a pitiful ambition, uſed by his neighbour princes, whe 
even offered him part of their dominions, provided he would continue to ma- 
nage the reins of government. He pexſiſted in his reſolution; and actually re · 
nounced the world, leaving his crown to his fon Oſulph, who was aſſaſſinated 
by his own family in the very firſt year of his reign. As. Ch. 257. 
 $ XXU]. The regal power now devolved to Mollo-Ethelwald; although he 
was not of the blood royal, and his election was productive of calamitics, 
which ended in the ruin of the kingdom; for, no ſooner did the Northumbrians 
diſregard the rcyal ſamily in the choice of their king, than every powerful 
nobleman thought himſelf as well intitled to the throne as another; and began 
N to 
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An. Ch. 765. 
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to cabal for the ſovereign power: this ambitious contention gave riſe to dange+ 
rous factions, which at firſt convulſed and afterwards deſtroyed the liberty of rhe 
nation. Among theſe aſpiring pretenders was one Ofwin, who excited a re- 
bellion in ſupport of his pretenſions; but his adherents were routed and he him - 
ſelf loſt his life in the —— which happened at Eldune near Melroſs : but 

t 


in three years after this batle he fell by the treachery of Alcred, who took paſ- 
feſſion of his throne. Yet this traitor did not long enjoy the fruits of his uſur- 
pation ;// for, the party of the deceaſed king prevailing over his intereſt, he fled 

refuge to the Britiſh court; and Ethelred fon of Mollo was ſet upon his 
father's throne. This prince, in order to ſecure his authority, by the deſtruction 
of that faction which had ſupported his predeceſſor, made uſe of very ſlender 
pretences for putting to death three principal noblemen, who had oppoſed 
his election; and this violence, far from anſwering his expeCtation, ' ſerved 
only to forward the machinations: of his enemies, by furniſhing them with 


a plauſible pretext for revolting. © They forthwith took the field, and obtain- 


ed two ſucceſſive victories over the forces of the king, who was obliged t 
quit his throne and take- ſhelter in one of the neighbouring kingdoms; while 
the victorious faction beſtowed his crown upon Alfwold, ſon of Ofulph and 


grandſon of Edbert. The new king did not enjoy his fortune without diſtur- 


bance; for, in the ſecond year of his reign, an inſurrection was — Oſbald 
purſued 


and Ethelheard, two noblemen, who routed Bearne his general, a 


An. Ch. 778. 
Sim. Dunelm. 


An. Ch. 789. 


him to a place called Saletune, where he was burnt to death. Nevertheleſs, 
he found means to quell this rebellion, and governed the kingdom eleven years 
with great equity and moderation, which however could not ſecure him againſt 
the treacherous attempts of the oppoſite party, by whom he was baſely aſſaſſi- 
nated, and his place fopplic by Oſred ſon of Alcred. nt vet 
$ XXIV; This weak prince brought himſelf into ſuch contempt” with his 
ſubjects, that, in the very firſt year of his reign, they confined him to a mo- 
and recalled Ethelred, after he had wandered about twelve years in 


— +. 4: | 


He no ſooner reaſcended the throne than he n again to exhibit proofs 
of his cruel and vindictive difpoſition. He ſeduced with fair promiſes Oelf and 
Oelfin, ſons of Alfwold, from the principal church of York, in which they had 
taken ſanctuary, and then ordered them to be aſſaſſinated at Worewaldremere, a 
village in Lancaſhire. ” The next object of his barbarous revenge was the un. 
happy Oſred, who had eſcaped from the monaſtery” to the iſle of Man, from 


whence he was now decoyed by the profeſſions of two treacherous noblemen 


Mat. Weſtm. 


employed for that purpoſe, and put to death by the command of the inhuman 
Ethelred, who, in order to ſtrengthen his intereſt, married Elffled daughter of 
Offa the Mercian king. This was a prince of his own character, who had invited 
Ethelbret king of the Eaſt Angles to his court, where, at the inſtigation of his 
wife, he cauſed him to be put to death, and immediately ſeized upon his king- 
dom. i . * | ; | 1 Ki 721 
$ XXV. During the reign of Ethelred, the Danes made a deſcent upon Nor- 
thumberland, where they burned the monaſtery of Lindisfarne. Allured by the 
rich booty which they obtained at that place, they returned in the courſe of the 
following year, and landing at the mouth of the Tyne, plundered the 'monaftery 
of Tinmouth, founded by King Egfrid; but, Ethelrid, with — "4 


his father in law Offa, repulſed them to their veſſels ; and they were afterwards 

overtaken by a terrible tempeſt, in which they periſhed on the Engliſh coaſt. 

Ethelred ſtill giving way to his jealouſy and revenge, continued to deviſe 

means for compaſſing the death or exile of his moſt: formidable ſubjects; and 

at length ventured to baniſh Ardulph, one of the firſt noblemen of the kingdom; 

an act of violence that produced an open rebellion and civil war, which raged 

two years, with various ſucceſs, until the revolters, tired of ſuch a tedious proceſs, 

had recourſe to the expedient of aſſaſſination, which freed them from the tyran- 

ny of Ethelred, but could not prevent the crown's falling into the hands of Oſ- 

bald, who had been a ſtanch nt of the deceaſed king. Charlemagne was sim. Dunetm: 
ſo much incenſed at the murder for Elthelred, for whom he profeſſed” a friend- Hovend. 
ſhip, that he had well nigh declared war againſt the Northumbrians, who ne- Alcuen. Epiſt. 
vertheleſs found means to deprecate his wrath. 9 Mialmeſb. 
S XXVI. Oſpald did not long enjoy his new dignity: for, in leſs than An. Ch. 796. 
a month after his elevation, he was expelled by the oppoſite party, and the SY, 
ſovereign power veſted in Ardulph ; though the kingdom was ſo diſtract- 

ed by two factions, that he could not expect to reign longer than his par- 

ty ſhould continue to preponderate. The oppoſition was headed: by Alemund 

ſon; of Alcred, who had once occupied the throne ; and this young prince be- 

came ſo formidable by his popularity, that Ardulph thought it neceſſary to ſa- 

crifice him to his own ſafety. His death occaſioned an open inſurrection, coun- 

tenanced and conducted by a nobleman called Aldrick, who being vanquiſhed 

and ſlain, the kingdom enjoyed a little reſpite. But, the malecontents increaſed 

daily to ſuch a degree both in number and power, that Ardulph thought him- 

ſelf happy in accompliſhing his eſcape from his own dominions, and took refuge 

in the court of Charlemagne, where the Engliſh, always met with a favourable 

reception. After his retreat, the throne was ſeized by Erfwold, who conducted the 

oppoſite faction; and he was ſucceeded by Eandred, in whoſe reign Northum- 

berland ſubmitted to Egbert king of Weſſex, who put an end to the Saxon An. Ch 810. 
Heptarchy. | | Pang * 5 | 
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Of the kingdom of EasT AncL1s. 7 


$ XXVII. This kingdom, founded by the Angles that landed on the eaftern 
coaſt of England in ſeparate and independent bodies, was bounded an the north 
by the Humber and German ocean, which likewiſe environed it on the eaſt; 5 
it lay contiguous to the kingdom of Eſſex on the ſouth, and to Mercia on the 
weſt. It extended eighty. miles in length, five and fifty in breadth, contained 
the provinces of Norfolk and Suffolk, with part of Cambridgeſhire; and its 
chief towns were Norwich, Thetford, Ely, and Cambridge. © . 

Uffa, the ſurvivor of all the twelve chiefs, under whom the Eaſt Angles ar- 
rived in England, aſſumed the title of king, and was ſucceeded by his Dn Ti- 
tel, whoſe reign was as obſcure as that of his father : but his ſon and ſucceſſor 
| Redwald became the moſt illuſtrious monarch of the whole heptarchy, of which 

he was choſen the head. As we have already recorded his actions in the hiſtory | 
of Northumberland, we ſhall only obſerve that his fon Erpwald, to whom his | 
crown devolved, was a prince of ſo contemptible a character, and degenerated fo An. Ch. 524. | 
much from the virtues of his father, that he was deſpiſed by his own ſubjects, and | 
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ſuffered himſelf to be directed in every thing by Edwin king of Northumber- 
land, who, in all probability, would have deprived him of his kingdom, had not 
he been reſtrained by the ties of gratitude which he owed his father Redwald. 

Erpwald in the latter end of his reign embraced the doctrines of the chriſtian re- 

 hgiony and his converſion ſeems to have given offence to great part of his ſub- 

Bede, 1.5. jects; for, he was ſoon after aſfaſſinated by one Richbert, a Pagan, who though 

An. Ch. 633. he did not aſſume the title of king, exerciſed" the chief authority for three years, 

and then the Eaft Angles raiſed to the throne Sigibert, uterine brother of their 
late monarch, who had retired into France in conſequence of mas: 8 yo 
louſy, and there been converted to the chriſtian religion. 

8 XXVIͤII. When he had fixed himſelf ſecurely in poſſeſſion of the throne, 
he employed his chief care in propagating the goſpel among his people, — 
having met with extraordinary ſucceſs in that pious — by means of a Bur- 

h ian prieſt called Felix, he retired into a monaſtery, lea his crawn to 

Malmeſb. Li. kinfman Egric, who had not long enjoyed the crown, when his dominions 


Bede, |. ü. were attacked by Penda the Mercian king; and his ſubjects having very little 


An. Ch. 624. confidence in his capacity, intreated Sigibert to quit his retirement and take the 
command of their forces. He yielded at length to their importunities z and re- 
fuſing ro wield any other weapon than a ſmall wand, accompanied Egric into 
the field, where the Eaſt Angles were defoated, and dean een Ee 
lives. 
An. Ch. 654. & XXIX. The crown devolved. to Annas, nephew of Redwald, who became 
| one of the moſt celebrated kings of Eaft Anglia, and re-eſtabliſhed Ceanwalch 
Ann. Sax. in the kingdom of Weſſex, of which he had been deprived by Penda, who was 
ſo exaſperated on this occaſion, that he reſolved to ravage Eaſt Anglia with fire 
and ſword. Annas mean while beg — take the neceſſary wedſdves for his own 
defence; but, died in the midſt preparations ; and was fucceeded by his 
brother Ethelrick, who found him in no — to ſupport a war againſt ſuch 
Te a formidable enemy. He therefore bought a peace from Penda with a conſiderable 
ſum of money ; and even joined him in his invaſion of Northumberland, where 
they were vanquiſhed and ſlain by Oſwy, as we have already related. The 
throne was ſuppliet! by his brother Ethelwald, the particulars of whoſe reign 
are unknown ; but his ſucceſſor was Ardulph, the ſon of Ethelbert, of whoſe 
we know nothing more than that he aſſiſted at the council of Hatfield. 
Floreleg. I XXX. The next Eaſt Anglian king was Alphwald ; and at his death the 
M. Weltm. gon was divided between Beorna and Ethelbert, who reigned together 
An. Ch. 792. in peace and obſcurity. Beorna ſurvived his colleague, and was ſucceeded by 
Etfelred, who left his crown to his fon Ethelbert, a virtuous prince, who, as 
we have already obſerved, fell a ſacrifice to the treachery of Offa the —_— 
king and from this 22 Eaſt TIT nne were united. 


CHAP. 


Chap. Vn. OF. ENGLAND. 
CHAP. VI. 
Of the Kingdom of Mzxcra. 


$ I. Founded by Crida. & II. The turbulence of Penda. 5 III. Wolpher ſubdues 
the iſie of Wight. { IV. Ethelred defeats Egfrid king of Northumberland. 
$ V. Ethelred's queen Oftrithe aſſaſſinated; he himſelf becomes a | monk. 
His ſucceſſor Kenred follows his example. & VI. Ceolred of à different cha- 
rafter. S VII. Ethelbald, a prince of great power, is ſlain in @ ſedition. 
$ VIII. Succeeded by Offa, who renders himſelf famous for his military exploits. 

$ IX. He is acceſſary to the murder of Ethelbert king of | Eaſt Anglia. I X. 
He makes a journey to Rome. F XI. Carries on a correſpondence with Charle- 
magne. & XII. Kenu'/ph's cruelty to Edbert-Pren king of Kent. F XIII. 
Kenelm murdered by the machinations of his ſiſter. & XIV. Of the kingdom of 
Eſex founded by Ercenwin. & XV. Sibert converted to chriſtianity. Sigebert 
aſſaſſinated. & XVI. Sigebert the little dies. & XVII. Sebba turns monk. 


7s 
$ XVIII. Offa embraces a monaſtic life. | 
Of the Engliſh church from the year of Chriſt 597 to the year 828. 


XIX. Auguſtin receives the pall from the Pope. & XX. He endeavours to 
bring the Britiſh clergy within the pale of the church of Rome. & XXI. The 
people relapſe into idolatry. & XXII. Paulinus converts the Northummbrians. 
$ XXIII. The Weſt Saxons converted by Berinus. & XXIV. Theodore is pro- 
moted to the ſee of Canterbury, A diſpute between Wilfrid and Colman. 
XXV. The delicacy of Sebba. & XX VI. Vilſrid's influence with the queen 
, Northumberland. & XXVII. His fee of York is diſmembered. He himſelf 
impriſoned and expelled. & XXVIII. His inſolence. & XXIX. He makes a 
ſecond journey to Rome. & XXX. He is created biſhop of Hexham. y XXXI. 
A ſynod at Alue; the power of the Romiſh ſee gains ground in England. 
$ XXXII. Some account of Bede. & XX XII. Synod at Cloveſhoo. & XXXIV. 
Lambart elected archbiſhop of York ; Litchfield erefted into an archbiſhopric. 
$ XXXV. A ſynod in Northumberland. & XXXVI. Offa receives the decrees 
the ſecond council of Nice from Charlemagne. & XXXVII. Abelbard recovers 

tie dioceſes of which the ſee of Canterbury had been diſmembred. & XXXVIII. 
Council at Cloveſboo. & XXXIX. Account of Alcuin. XL. Synod at Cal- 


cluitb. & XLI. Difference between Wulfrid archbiſhop of Canterbury and the 


abbeſs Quendrida. F XLII. Diſpute between the biſhop of Worceſter and the 
monks of Berkley. | | 5 


5 PRE kingdom of Mercia was ſeparated from Northumberland by the 
river Humber, and extended weſterly to the Severne; it was parted by 


the Thames on the ſouth from the kingdom of Kent, Suſſex, and Weſſex; and 


bounded on the eaſt by Eſſex and Eaſt Anglia. The extent of it amounted. to 


about one hundred and ſixty miles, and its greateſt breadth to an hundred. 


The prineipal towns were Lincoln, Nottingham, Warwick, Leiceſter, Coven- 
try, Lichficld, Northampton, Worceſter, Glouceſter, Derby, Cheſter, Shrewſ- 
Vor. I. 3 bury, 
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bury, Stafford, Oxford, and Briſtol; in a word, it was the faireſt and moſt 
conſiderable of all the kingdoms that compoſed the Saxon heptarchy, and owed 
its origin to Crida, who died in the firſt or ſecond year of his reign. 

At his death it was ſeized by Ethelbert king of Kent and chief of the Saxon 
confederacy, who afterwards reſtored it to Wibba ſon of Crida, as we have 
ſeen in the hiſtory of Kent. 5 ere *F 

§ II. This prince, after a reign of nineteen years, left the kingdom to his ſon 
Penda, whom Ethelbert prevented from ſucceeding immediately, by giving the 
crown to. Cearlus or Cheorl, couſin · german to the late king, whoſe reign of nine 


years is marked by no tranfaction of conſequence. As he died without iſſue, the 
crown devolved upon Penda, already in the fiftieth year of his age, and it was 
not without reaſon he had been ſet aſide by Ethelbert; for, he was the moſt tur- 
| bulent prince of his time, as the reader muft by this time have perceived in the 
detail we have given of his wars with the other kin of the heptarchy. We ſhall 

only obſerve upon this occaſion, that his diſpoſition ſeems to have been cruel, 


Bede, I. iii. 


from his propenſity to war, the dreadful ravages he committed, and the torrents 
of blood which he fhed. He occaſioned the death of five chriſtian kings, and 
ſeems to have deſpiſed that religion; though we do. not find that he prohibited 
the exerciſe of it in his dominions, or took the leaſt offence at the conduct of his 
ſon Peada, who married the daughter of Oſwy king of Northumberland, em- 
braced the chriſtian religion, and brought a great number of miſſionaries into 
Mercia, where they preached the goſpel with great ſucceſs. — ho 

We have already related the manner in which he loſt his life in the eightieth 
year of his age, leaving five ſons, namely Peada, Wolpher, Ethelred, Mero- 
wald, and Mercehn, beſides two daughters called Cineburga, and Ciniſ- 
wintha. 


$ III. After his defeat and death, Oſwy the conqueror made himſelf maſter 


of the kingdom of Mercia, which he kept three years, permitting, however, 


William of 
Malmeſbury, 


his ſon-in-law Peada to enjoy the little kingdom of Leiceſter, which his father 
had erected into a ſovereignty ; but, this unhappy prince being afterwards poi- 
ſoned by his own wife, her father Ofwy took poſſeſſion of his principality, and 
retained it in his hands, together with the reft of the Mercian kingdom, until 
it was wreſted from him by the gallantry of Wolpher. The reign of this king 
was almoſt as tempeſtuous as that of his father; for, he was continually at war 
with his neighbours, though his enterprizes did not always ſucceed. Certain it 
is he reduced the iſte of Wight, and afterwards beſtowed it in a preſent upon 
Adelwalch, king of Suſſex, whom he had made a priſoner, and converted ta 
the Chriſtian religion. In all probability he fubdued the king of Eſſex, inaſ- 
mnch as we know he difpoſed of the biſhopric of London in favour of one 
Wina. We have already related how he fought an obſtinate battle with Eſcuin, 
king of Weſſex ; and all that remains to be ſaid of this prince, is, that after a 
reign of hurry and action, he bequeathed the crown to his fon Kenrid, but he 
was fupplanted by his uncle Ethelred. p 

$ IV. This prince having ſucceſsfully uſurped his nephew's kingdom, diſ- 
membered. of Hereford, which he erected into an independent ſovereignty, in 
favour of his brother Merowald, who dying without iſſue, left it to his young- 
eſt brother; and when he died, childleſs, it reverted to the kingdom of Mercia. 
As for Ethelred, he was a prince of a warlike genius, though not ſo ambitiou 
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as his father and brother. His firſt exploit was in the kingdom of Kent, which 
he ravaged without oppoſition. Then he turned his arms againſt Egfrid, king 
of Northumberland, whom he defeated in battle, and compelled to give up 
Lindſey, which had been wreſted from his predeceſſor. At laſt a peace was 
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concluded between thoſe two princes, through the mediation of Theodore, arch - An. Ch. 679. 


biſhop of Canterbury, and Ethelred paid a ſum of money to the Northumbrian 


J. iii. 


the battle. | 

$ V. About this period, the ſtates of Mercia, with their king's conſent, di- 
vided their country into therrfive dioceſes of Worceſter, Lircheld, Leiceſter, 
Lindſey or Cednaceſter, and Hereford: and Ethelred ſeemed to enjoy the 
tranquillity of his ſituation ; when his queen Oftrithe was aſſaſſinated by the nor- 
thern Mercians, who hated her becauſe ſhe was ſiſter to the king of Northum- 
berland; but, her huſband was not exempted. from the ſuſpicion of being ac- 


to the murder, becauſe he took no ſteps to diſcover and puniſh the aſ- 


ſaſſins. Whether his conſcience upbraided him as the perpetrator or contriver 
of this barbarous action; or his mind was really captivated by the pleaſures of 


private devotion, he his crown to his nephew Kenrid, and became a jr, I. i. 


monk in the monaſtery of Bardney, of which he was afterwards abbot. 


I. iv. 


Kenrid, having reigned four years, followed the example of his predeceſſor, An. Ch. 704. | 


and that of Offa, king of Eſſex, who had come to his court to demand in marri- 
age his aunt Ciniſwintha. This princeſs, inſtead of complying with the pro- 
poſal, perſuaded her nephew and lover to renounce the vanity of the world and 


go to Rome, where they received the frock and tonſure from his holineſs. An- Ch. 709. 


$ VL. Kenrid was ſucceeded on the throne by his kinſman Ceolred, a prince 
of greater talents and activity, who ſupported a ſevere war againſt Ina, king of 
Weſſex, with whom he fought a bloody battle at Woodenſburg, in Wiltſhire, 
in which neither fide could claim the victory, though both ſuſtained great da- 
Ceolred, far from imitating the devotion of his predeceſſors, treated the 
monks with infinite contempt, and even violated ſome privileges of the — 4 
no wonder then that his character was aſperſed, and his life treacherouſly taken 
away by poiſon; the effects of which were ſo violent, that he died in a deliri- 
um, which ſupplied the honeft monks with a pretence to ſay, he gave 
ghoſt, blaſpheming and converſing with the devil. \ 

S VII. He was ſucceeded by Ethelbald, grandſon of rage who was Penda's 
brother. This was one of the moſt illuſtrious princes who reigned in Mercia, 
and was choſen chief of the Saxon confederacy, after Ina king of Weſſex had ab- 
dicated his crown. But his ambition increaſed with his power, and he ſeemed 
to conſider that as an abſolute ſovereignty, which was no other than a privi- 
lege of preſiding at general aſſemblies, and of commanding the united forces of 


the Saxons, whenever they ſhould take the field againſt the common ene- 


my. Ethelbald, in aſſuming an authority to which he had no claim, incurred the 


jealouſy and hatred of the other Saxon princes, and the kings of Weſſex and Nor- 


thumberland engaged in a league to humble his inſolence. Ethelbald being appriſed 


of their alliance and intention, aſſembled his forces, and invaded Northumber- 


land, from whence he returned loaded with plunder. In the mean time his own do- 

minions were attacked by Ethelhard, king of Weſſex, who had already routed a bo- 

dy of his troops commanded by his fon Oſwald ; ſo that he advanced in order 9 
| Q 2 | chec 


An. Ch, 718 : 


Epiſt. Bonif, 
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check the progreſs of this intruder, who was obliged to retreat to his own 
country, and afterwards took © Somerton in Somerſetſhire. He - proſecuted 
other wars with the reſt of the Saxon princes, and defeated the Britons in 
conjunction with Cuthred, king of Weſſex, by whom he himſelf was routed in 
the ſequel. At laſt he loſt his life in a ſedition of his army, excited by a no- 
bleman called Beornred, who was proclaimed king by the mutinous ſoldiers, 

VIII. Such tumultuary proceedings gave great offence to the Mercian no- 
bles, who, before Beornred had time to ſecure himſelf in his uſurpation, elected 
Offa, nephew to the late king, an active prince, who aſſembled an army imme- 
diately, and gave battle to the uſurper, over whomhe obtained a complete vic- 
tory. Having eſtabliſhed himſelf ſecurely on the throne, he glowed with the 
ambition of rendering his hame famous for military exploits, -and marched into 
Kent, whoſe king Aldric he vanquiſhed and flew with his own hand at Otford. 
The next conqueſt he atchieved was that of the Haſtings, who were either a rem- 
nant of the Britons ſtill unconquered, or a tribe of ſome other nation ſettled in the 
place where the Normans afterwards landed with William the conqueror. 

He was in the ſequel engaged in a war with Alcmun, another king of Kent, 
whom he reduced to obedience. He gained the advantage over Kinewulph, 
king of the Weſt Saxons, near Benſington or Benſon, which fell into his hands. 


Hie invaded and ravaged Northumberland; and his ſucceſs alarmed all the 


princes of the 2 who began to take meaſures for their own preſervation. 
taking the opportunity of theſe diſſenſions, made ſudden inroads 
upon the Engliſh, which, as they were unexpected, were ſucceſsful. Offa, in 
whoſe territories they had gained ſome footing, compromiſed matters with the 
Saxon princes ; then turning his arms againſt thoſe invaders, not only com- 
pelled them to abandon the conqueſts they had made in Mercia, but even 
drove them out of part of their own country on the other ſide of the Severne, 
and ſettled it with Engliſh colonies, for whoſe defence he raiſed a ſtrong ram- 
part, ided with a deep ditch, extending eighty thouſand paces, from the 
mouth of the river Dee to the confluence of the Wye and the Severne. | 
8 IX. After this expedition he aſſociated his ſon Egfrid into the adminiſtra- 
tion, and beſtowed his daughter Edburga in marriage upon Brithric, king of 
Weſſex; he likewiſe defeated a body of Danes, who had made a deſcent upon 
the coaft ; and acquired a reputation for policy and war, equal to that of any mo- 
narch who had as yet preſided over the Saxon heptarchy. But all his glory was tar- 
niſhed by the murder of Ethelbert, king of Eaſt Anglia, whom he had invited 
to his court on pretence of making him his ſon-in-law, and there, at the inſti- 
gation of his wife Quindrida, aſſaſſinated the unhappy prince, in violation of 
the moſt ſacred rights of hoſpitality. An execrable crime, which he had no 
ſooner perpetrated, than he ſeized upon the dominions of the murdered prince; 
ſo that his guilt was enhanced by the moſt ſordid and infamous aggravation. 
$ X. He afterwards pretended to feel ſuch compunction and remorſe, that 
he could enjoy no repoſe, until he ſhould receive indulgence from the pope in 


perſon ; he therefore made a journey to Rome, and was abſolved of the guilt 

on condition of becoming a benefactor to monaſteries and churches ; an effec- 

tual atonement for the worſt of crimes : but, in all probability his penitence was 

not ſincere ; becauſe he did not make reſtitution of the kingdom he had fo. 

wickedly uſurped. Among his other liberalities to the church of Rome, he — 
| a . dende 
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tended the tax of Romeſcot over all Mercia and Eaſt-Anglia ; fo that the alms 
originally intended for the ſupport of the Engliſh college, was now converted in- 
to a tribute for the pope's uſe : becauſe it was payed on the feſtival of St. Peter ad 
Vincula, it acquired the name of Peter's Pence; and was conſtantly levied, to 
the diſgrace of this nation, until Henry VIII. aboliſhed the ſhameful impo- 
ſition. | 

$ XI. Offa, before he left Rome, prevailed upon the pope to canonize St. 
Alban, whoſe body was ſaid to be found at Verolam, where the king at his re- 


turn built a magnificent church and monaſtery: and from this circumſtance the 


place derived the name of St. Alban's, which it {till retains. He likewiſe made 
large donations to the church of Hereford, in a reign of nine and thirty years, 
which was ſignalized by a great number of remarkable tranſactions, namely the 


Welſh dyke, the union of Eaſt Anglia and Mercia, the erection of Litchfield into 1, i. 


an archbiſnopric, the eſtabliſhment of Peter's Pence in three and twenty counties, 
a body of laws, which he publiſhed. under the title of Mercius Leaga, and a 
rote, hes rs which he maintained with Charlemagne. | 

$ XII. Offa had already crowned his ſon Egfrid as his aſſociate in the govern- 
ment : but that prince did not ſurvive him above five months ; and at his death 
the crown devolved to Kenulf, deſcended by a collateral branch from Wibba. 
He no ſooner aſcended the throne than he aſſembled an army, and marched 
- againſt Egbert-Pren king of Kent, though the cauſe of the quarrel is unknown; 
and not only defeated and took that prince priſoner, but even ordered his eyes 
to be put out, and placed another king upon his throne, which was thus rendered 
dependent upon the Mercian ſovereign. Kenulf died, after a glorious reign of 
four and twenty years, leaving a young ſon named Kenelm, and two daughters 
called Quendrida and Burgamida. rad | | 
$ XIII. The eldeſt of theſe, infected with the deſire of reigning, employed a 
wretch, whoſe name was Aſcobert, to aſſaſſinate her brother; and this ruffian 
having executed her baleful purpoſe, threw the body into a well, where it was 
found by accident: but the traitreſs did not reap the expected fruits of this abo- 
minable crime; for, the Mercians ſupplied the vacant throne with the laſt king's 
uncle Keolwulph, who in leſs than a year after his elevation, was depoſed 5 
Bernulph, one of the moſt powerful noblemen in the kingdom; he was ſucceeded 
by Ludican, with whom we ſhall cloſe this account of the Mercian kings. 


Of the kingdom of EssEx. 


$ XIV. The kingdom of Eſſex or Eaſt Saxons, was bounded on the north 
by Eaſt Anglia; on the eaſt by the German ocean; on the ſouth by the Thames; 
and on the weſt by the kingdom of Mercia; extending ſeventy five miles in 
length, and thirty-eight at its greateſt breadth. It comprehended Eſſex, Mid- 
dleſex, and part of Hertfordſhire ; and its chief towns were London and Col- 
cheſter. This country was erected into a kingdom by Ercenwin; but, hiſtori- 
ans are ſilent with reſpect to the particulars of its firſt foundation, by which the 
a nw of Hengiſt loſt a country in all reſpects as conſiderable as the kingdom 
of Kent. FEM | 

$ XV. Ercenwin's | reign was protracted to ſixty years; but the particular 
tranſactions are not recorded. His fon Sledda fucceeded him on. the 2 
12 | whic 
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which devolved at his deceaſe upon his ſon Sibert, who was converted to the 
chriſtian religion, partly by the preaching of Mellitus, and partly by the ſolici 
tation of his own uncle Ethelbertꝰ king of Kent. He afterwards ſignalized him- 
ſelf for bis piety, and at his deceaſe the crown became the joint property of his three 


| ſons, Saxred, Siward, and Sigebert : thoſe princes renounced the Chriſtian religion 


Bede, I. i. 
M. Weſt. 


An. Ch. 623. 


G. Malmeſb. 
r 


An. Ch. 653. 


reigned eleven years by himſe 


An. Ch. 694. 
Hen. — 
L iv. 


An. Ch. 709. 


in which they had been educated, and raſhly engaged in an unequal fight with 
1 and Quinchelm kings of Weſſex, by whom they were vanquiſhed 
and lain | | 


$ XVI. The ſovereign authority was then veſted in Sigebert the little, ſon of 
Siward, of whom we know nothing but that he lived and died: but his ſucceſſor 
was W ee good, deſcended from a brother of the pious king Sebba. He 
re-eſtabliſhed the chriſtian religion in the kingdom of Eſſex, with the aſſiſtance 
of Cedd, a Northumbrian prieſt, who was conſecrated biſhop of the Eaft Saxons. 
Sigebert was aſſaſſinated by two of his own relations, who were exaſperated 
againſt him, becauſe he would not take vengeance upon Cedd, for having 
diſhonoured one of them with the ſentence of excommunication . | 

$ XVII. He was ſucceeded by his brother Suithelm, of whoſe reign we can 
find no detail: but at his death the crown was poſſeſſed conjunctly by Sebba and 
Siger, the ſons of Siward and Sigebert the little. This laſt * relapſed into idolatry, 
but his colleague continued firmly attached to the chriſtian religion ; they were 
both vaſſals of Wolpher kin Mercia ; and Sebba, furviving his affociate, 

fl and then turned monk in his old age; leaving 

his crown to his ſons Sighard and Senofrid, who reigned together in peace and 
harmony, and died as they had lived together, at Teaft the one ſurvived the 
other but a very little time. # 

$ XVIII. Then the crown deyolved to Offa the ſon of Siger, who repairing 
to the court of Kenrid king of Mercia, in order to demand Ciniſwintha in mar- 
riage, that princeſs (as we have meg, obſerved) perſuaded him nd her own 
nephew to embrace a monaſtic life. 's ſucceſſor was Seolred, ſon of Sigebert 
the good, who reigned eight and thirty years; and then being murdered, tho* 
we know not the cauſe or circumſtances of his death, was ſucceeded by his fon 
Swithred, the laſt king of Eſſex whoſe name is mentioned id hiftory. 


Of the Engliſh church from the year of Chriſt 597 to the year 828. 


xX. We have ſeen Auguſtin arrive in England as a ſimple monk and miſ- 
ſionary: but, he had no ſooner converted Ethelbert, and acquired an unbound- 


* During this prince's reign Ethelbert, in con- 
ſequence of his being chief of -the confederacy, 


to partake of a banquet at his houſe, and-upon 
his return he was met by Cedd, who, after hav- 


exerciſcd a ſupremacy in his nephew's domi- 
nions, by building the church of St. Paul, in 
London, on the foundation of an old temple of 
Diana. It was conſecrated by Mellitus, who was 


the firſt biſhop. Sibert himſelf afterwards built 
where a temple of 


another church on the ſpot, 

Apollo had once ſtood, in the ifle of Thorney ; 

now St, Peter's at Weſtminſter. Walſingham. 
This nobleman was excommunicated for for- 


. vication, notwithſtanding which the king went 


iog upbraided him with his complaiſance to 
ſuch a reprobate, prognoſticated his doom; and 
the prediction was literally fulfilled, in all proba- 
bility, by the expreſs direction of the good pre- 
late. Bede, I. ii. . 

? The cauſeof his apoſtaſy was a mortality 
among his people, in revenge for which he 
reſtored the heathen rites, * | 

In St. Paul's in London, where his coin re- 
mained ſo late as the reign of James I. 
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ed influence with that monarch, than he began to aſſume all the pomp and au- 


thority of a patriarchal metropolitan; or 2 e of the Engliſh nation. He was 
indeed conſecrated as ſuch at Arles, to which he made a voyage for that pur- 
and at his return to Britain he ſent Laurentius, with a monk called Peter, 
to make the pope acquainted with the ſucceſs of his labours, and deſire his opi- 
nion and direction touching certain points relating to the behaviour of the biſhops 
and clergy. His holineſs having conſidered and replied to the queſtions, which 
with their anſwers may be ſeen in Bede's hiſtory 1 - the church, ſent over Meli- 
tus, Paulus, Juſtus, Melinus, and Rufinianus, to aſſiſt him in converting the 
Saxons; at the ſame time he tranſmitted directions about erecting ſees among 
the new converts, and a pall for An, which is an undyed piece of woolen 
cloth, laid upon St. Peter's tomb by 
the ſhoulders, by metropolitans when they officiate. Auguſtin was likewiſe 
permitted by his maſter to convert the pagan temples into chriſtian churches, 
after due purification, and to inſtitute anniverſary feſtivals of ſaints and con- 
ſecrations, upon which the good people ſhould build booths, around thoſe 
places of worſhip, kill oxen, eat, drink, and be merry with moderation. A 
very ſingular indulgence, judiciouſly granted to the Engliſh, who were uſed 
to good chear, and would not have at firſt reliſhed the praftice of faſting 
and other mortifications. | | 
XX. As for Ethelbert he was become ſo zealous a convert, that he be- 
queathed his own palace to the church and retired to Reculver, that 
might be more at his eaſe in Canterbury. Notwithſtanding all theſe favours, 
and the princely magnificence in which he lived, his pious apoſtle could enjoy 
no content while the Britiſh clergy, lived independent of his authority, and un- 
ſubjected to the ſee of Rome. 


He employed all his art and induſtry to und and foothe their prelates into a 


conformity with the Roman church; and at laſt they conſented to a conference, 
which was held at a place ſince called Auguſtin's Ac, in Worceſterſhire, where 
they found his behaviour ſo arrogant, his pretenſions ſo high, and his merit ſo 
ſmall, that they rejected his propoſal, of giving up their independency, even 
though he confirmed the claim of the Roman church by miraculouſly reſtor- 
ing to ſight a Saxon convert of his own tutoring, who in all probability was 
not blind. That they might not, however, incur the charge of obſtinacy, 
they deſired another conference, reſolving to deliberate upon an affair of ſuch 


conſequence; and Auguſtin agreeing to the propoſal, they conſulted a venera- Bede, l. ii. c.2. 


ble hermit, who told them they might look upon Auguſtin as a man of 
God, if he was of a meek and lowly ſpirit, and behaved with that humility, 
which ought to diſtinguiſh the followers of Chriſt. Perſuaded that this was 
the real criterion of true holineſs, they, by the advice of this ſage counſellor, de- 
layed appearing at the place of appointment, until they knew he was arrived, 
and then entering, they were received with all the ſtate and haughtineſs of a 
Roman emperor. He did not even rife from his ſeat at their approach, but, in- 
ſiſted in a peremptory manner, that they ſhould keep the feſtival of Eaſter, and 
adminifter the ſacrament of baptiſm, after the manner of the Roman church. 
Far from being convinced by his arguments, and affured by his inſolence that his 
call was not from above, they ſtedfaſtly perſiſted in refuſing to conform with the 
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Romiſh church, and to pay any other obedience to the biſhop of Rome, than that 
which one Chriſtian owes to another in meekneſs and charity : at the ſame time 
they declared that the adminiſtration and ſupremacy of their church was under 
God, veſted in the biſhop of Kaerleon. Auguſtin, incenſed at this declaration, 
threatened, ſince they refuſed to live in unity with him and his brethren, that they 
ſhould be delivered into the hands of their enemies; and in all likelihood exe- 
cuted his menaces, by inſtigating the king of Northumberland to deſtroy their 
ſeminary, and put them all to the ſword, as we have ſeen in the hiſtory of that 


om. 
XXI. Auguſtin did not long ſurvive this ineffectual effort, but before his 
death he conſecrated his fellow-miffionaries Melitus and Juſtus, the firſt of whom 
of London, and the other promoted to the ſee of Rocheſter : 


but, after the death of Ethelbert and Sibert, the people apoſtatized and expel- 


led theſe reverend prelates, who fled to France for refuge from pagan per- 


= 


ſecution. | 2 70 
Laurentius, who ſucceeded to the ſee of Canterbury, ſeemed to inherit the 


pride and bigotry of his predeceſſor, and ſtill laboured to ſubject the Britiſh 
church to the tyranny of Rome; but when the ſon of Ethelbert and ſome other 
Saxon princes relapſed into idolatry, he began to think of making his retreat, 
and would certainly have croſſed the ſea, had not he found means, by a ridiculous 
contrivance *, to reconvert his king Eadbald, who afterwards reſtored the fugitive 
prelates. He was ſucceeded by Melitus, a prelate of noble extraction and emi- 
nent piety ; and his ſucceſſor was Juſtus of Rocheſter, who was impowered by 
pe Boniface V. to conſecrate biſhops. | 
S XXII. It was at this period that Paulinus converted the court of Northum- 
berland, and laboured fo ſucceſsfully in the vineyard, that the inhabitants of 
Deira and Bernicia were baptized by thouſands in the river Swale. He like- 
wiſe, by the aſſiſtance of one James, a deacon, met with ſurprizing ſucceſs among 
the Mercians, whom he baptized in the river Trent, and his fame extending as 
far as Rome, the pope honoured him with a pall as archbiſhop of York, and ſent 
another to Honorius, who had ſucceeded Juſtus in the ſee of Canterbury. Upon 
the death of Edwin, who had been the great patron of - Paulinus, that prelate 
thought proper to retire to Kent, where he ſettled in the ſee of Rocheſter ; while 


his colleague James the deacon, remained in the north, notwithſtanding the 


paganiſm of the Northumbrian king, 
without flinching. 

 $ XXIII. The Weſt Saxons were converted to Chriſtianity by Berinus, who 
was inveſted by the pope with the epiſcopal dignity for that purpoſe, indepen- 
dent of Auguſtin and his coadjutors. The Mercians were not ſo ſoon gathered 
into the fold of Chriſt, as we have obſerved in the hiſtory of this kingdom. The 
merit of converting the South Saxons is aſcribed to Wilfred, 'after his expul- 
ſion from the ſee of York ; and though he is ſaid to have confirmed his doctrine 


and proſecuted his evangelical Jabours 


* He ſpent a whole night in the church of 
Canterbury, and in the morning going to the 
king, ſtripped off his cloaths and ſhewed his back 
and ſhoulders bloody from the ſtripes he had 
received ; when Eadbald demanded with equal 
ſurprize and indignation, who had preſumed to 
treat a perſon of his character in that unworthy 


manner, he replied that St. Peter had appeared 
in the night, and ſcourged him ſeverely for his 
having harboured the thought of deſerting his 
flock in the midſt of their diſtreſs. The fimple 
king believed the good man's relation, and 
jorthwith returned into tae pale of the church, 


by 
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by miracles, his great ſucceſs ſeems to have been owing to the fayourable diſpoſi- 
Fe of Adelwalch, who had already embraced - ge 

eat influence Wilfred acquired among the common people, hy teaching them to 
Eh wich nets for their ſubſiſtence, during a ſcarcity of corn. Having thus given 
a ſhort ſketch of the manner in which the different nations of the Saxons em- 
braced the doctrines of Chriſtianity, we ſhall now exhibit to the reader a ſhort 

S XXIV. The archbiſhops of Canterbury not only endeavoured. to extend 
their juriſdiction over the Britiſh church, bur alſo to reduce the Scottiſh, clergy 
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riſtian faich, and to the Bede. I. ir. 


to the dominion of the pope. Theodore, a Greek, having been promoted to the An. Ch. 675. 


ſee of Canterbury, held a ſynod at Harford, where, among other particulars, in 
the book of canons, to be diligently obſerved, he inſiſted upon their keeping 
Eaſter, according to the literal direction, on the Sunday after the fourteenth, day 
of the moon in the firſt month. This was a ſtroke, aimed at the Britons and 
Scots, who celebrated that feſtival by another rule, and two biſhops from Icolm- 
kill had prevailed upon the Northumbrians to adopt their uſage in this reſpect, 
though they had been converted by Roman miſſionaries. Oſwy, king of 
that country, conſidering the difference as a ſubject of great importance, pro- 
poſed a conference at Whitby in Yorkſhire, between Colman, one of the 
Scottiſh prelates, ſupported by ſeveral monks of his nation, and Wilfred, who 


had already brought over the queen to his opinion. The diſpute was of conſe - Bede, 1. iv. 


quence decided in favour of this courtly abbot: while Colman and his party 
renounced their preferment and retired to Scotland * - |.  aoffi>ots 
. $XXV. We have obſerved that Sebba, king of the Eaſt Angles, became 4 
monk under the direction of Walder, biſhop of London; during his retirement 
he expended a large ſum of money in pious uſes, and was of ſuch. delicacy of dif+ 
* that finding his laſt hour approaching, he deſired that no perſon ſhould 
allowed to ſee him die, but the biſhop and two of his on domeſtics, left he 


— 


the dignity of his character to tlie laſt, and expired without a groan or convulſion. 
S XXVI. Lutherius, biſhop of the Weſt Saxons, dying about this period, 
his place was filled with Heddi, conſecrated by Theodore, who exerted his au- 
thority even to the depoſition of biſhops, in the caſe of Winfred biſhop of the Mer- 
cians, whom he removed from his ſee, appointing Sexwulf as his ſucceſſor. 


ſhould in his laſt agonies betray the weakneſs of human nature; but he preſerved. An. Ch. 676. 


To this prelate Putta biſhop of Rocheſter fled for ſhelter, when Kent was in- An. Ch. 678. 


vaded by Ethelred ; and being hoſpitably received, employed his time in teach- 
ing church muſic. During the reign of Egfrid in Northumberland, Wilfred 


archbiſhop of Vork had acquired ſuch influence over the mind of the queen, 


that her huſband had recourſe to his mediation, by which he hoped to over- 
come a fanatical delicacy in this princeſs, that deprived him of the conjagal 
rites. Wilfred, inſtead of arguing; her out of this ridieulous ſcruple, ſeems to 
have applauded her conduct; for, ſhe received the veil from his hands, and reti - 


t In the ſyrod held at Harford, and compoſ- nature of divorces ; and the holding of a ſynod, 
ed of. heodore archbiſhop of Canterbury, Biſi once a year at Cloveſhoorſuppoſed-to be Abington 
biſhop of the Eaſt-Angles, Wilfred biſhop of in Berks : but bo diſpute was more eagerly main- 
the orthumbrians, Putta biſhop of Rocheſter, tained between the Romiſh and the Ah cler 
2 of the Weſt Saxons, and Winfred & _ that of the eccleſiaſtical tonſure, which” 
biſhop of the Mexcians/z regulations were made, the firſt. directed to be do reſemble, 
— 22. the behaviour of biſhops and monks, the the 9955 of thorns a c 8 8 TIN 
Vor. I. | R red 
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red into a monaſtery, from whence ſhe afterwards fled to Ely from the importu- 
nities of her hafb: rio an} 6556769209 .vhaTtic Do one e IB ye 1: : 10 320 
S XXVII.“ Her inflexible obſtinacy cured him of his paſſion, and he married 
Ermenburga, à princeſs of a very different complexion, who confirmed the king 
in his reſentment againſt Wilfred, whom he was reſolved to humble for his 
arrogance and preſumption : but the power and intereſt of this prelate was ſo 
great, that he would not venture to attack him openly, until he had effected a 
rupture between Wilfred and Theodore, who at Egfrid's requeſt, erected ſeveral 
new biſhoprics im the dioceſe of York, without the conſent of the biſhop. Wil- 


'- "fred, enragedd at this innovation, exclaimed bitterly againſt the metropolitan and 


the king, and demanded the revenues which had been converted to the mainte- 
nance of the new prelates. The king inſiſted upon the rectitude and legality 
of the ſteps he had taken, and Wilfred appealed to the deciſion of Rome, whi- 
ther he went in perſon, and preſented a ſervile petition to the pope and council 
aſſembled for the ' purpoſe. In return for the groſs incenſe” he offered to Pope 
Agatho, he obtained à dectee for being reinſtated in his biſhopric, on pain 
of excommunication to all thoſe who ſhould oppoſe his reſtoration. ' Wilfred im- 
mediately returned to England, in full confidence of recovering all that he had 
loft. * When he delivered his credentials to Egfrid, that prince ſummoned a general 
council of the clergy and laity, who aſſerted their independence of Rome; and 


Egfrid, finding himſelf ſupported by the opinion of his ſubjects, ſent Wilfred 


to priſon, where he lay a whole year, until his releaſe was obtained by the in- 


terceſſion of the abbeſs Ebba, a lady of the royal family. But, this favour 


being granted on condition that he ſhould immediately quit the kingdom, he re- 
tired to Mercia, from whence he was driven by king Ethelred, who dreaded 
the diſpleaſure of the Northumbrian monarch. He was alſo obliged to leave 
te country of the Weſt Saxons; and then took up his habitation among the 
South Saxons, where, as we have formerly obſerved, he acquired great influence 


and power.. 


Bede. Hiſt, 


Eccleſ. 


Perhaps. it was in conſequence of his ſucceſs, that Theodore invited him to a 
conference, in which all differences were compromiſed, and the archbiſhop of 
Canterbury wrote a letter in his favour to Alfrid the ſuceſſor of Egfrid, by whom 
he was reſtored to the ſee of York, and put in poſſeſſion of the monaſtery at 
Rippon. Not contented with ſuch indulgence, he inſiſted upon Hexham's be- 


ing reunited to his dioceſe, and the reſtitution of ſuch revenues of St. Peter's at 


An. Ch. 690. 


An. Ch. 701. 


York, as had been ſecularized by the king. Theſe arrogant demands embroiled 
him with Alfrid, who expelled him once more from his biſhopric; and about 
this period Theodore archbiſnop of Canterbury died, in the cighty- eighth year 
of his age, after having governed the church, as a metropolitan, independent of 
the Roman ſee; to whoſe deciſion he paid no reſpect in the affair of Wilfred. He 
was a prelate of learning and piety; and this nation was obliged to him for an 


excellent library of Greek and Latin books which he imported, as well as for the 


pains he took in educating the ſons of the noblemen and other perſons of 
diſtinction. RRE +1 | E 
S XX VIII, By this time Wilfred had retired into Mercia and enjoyed the biſhop- 
ric of Leceiſter, and while he there reſided, Birthwald, now archbiſhop of Can- 
terbury, ſummoned: him to a council at Oneſtresfield, where being convicted of 
ſeveral miſdemeanours, he'was degraded from his function, though permitted to 
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enjoy the revenues of the monaſtery at Rippon. From chis ſentence he ar 
to Rome; a circumſtante ſo highly reſented by the Engliſn ſynod, to which ha 
bad behaved with great arrogance, Ran Pali „ ſentence of 
excommunication. bas ; a9 
=  XXIX. Tho now turned of ſeventy, he made 3 jeburney to Rome, 
wh he was again acquitted in full ſynod, and furniſhed with: letters of recemo 
mendation to the kings of Mercia and Northumberland. Ethelretl payed forme © 1577 + 
regard to theſe credentials, but Alfrid refuſed to hold any commerce! with per- 228 
ſon who had been twice condemned by an Engliſh ſynod. - After the death of this 
prince, he endeavoured to introduce himſelf under he reign of Eadwulf, who 
rejected his propoſals and expelled him from his dominions. | Nevertheleſs, he 
had by this time retrieved his intereſt in that kingdom to ſuch a d that 
immediately after the revolution which enſued, he found himſelf as muc . 
voured by the new miniſtry as he had been deteſted by the former kings | 
XXX. The archbiſhop-of Canterbury thinking it was now high titne 60 
accommodate matters with a prieſt of ſuch intereſt and aſpiring ambition, con- 
voked a council near the river Nid, now in Scotland; and there it was decreed ; 
that John biſhop of Hexham ſhould be tranſlated to the ſee of Tork, xacunt by Bede. l. ii _ 


the, death of Bolſa and that Wilfred ſhould not only ſucceed. to the biſboprie f ,, 8 = 


Hexham, but alſo. enjoy the revenues of the abbey at Rippon. Thus the do- 

minion of the Romiſho;ſee was, confirmed in the triumph or Wilfred, . — | 

_ this accommodation about four n and died in the; levatey- year - v1 
nis age. — 4; 0 Un 


97: 1 
$CXXXI. In the courſe of the fame year thaw was a ſynod at Alve, + hed 
at the inſtanoe of Egwin biſhap- of Worceſter, Who by, a grant from the pope 
had built a monaſtery; at — * the privileges of which were confirmed 
by this council. This is the ptelate who is ſaid to have beenc the occaſion 
of introducing image · worſlip into England, by a viſion of the eng Ma- 
ry, who commanded him to ſet up her image in his cathedral But, the 
charters brought in ſupport of this aſſertion, have been clearly convicted An. Ch 712. 
of impoſture; and it appears from the letter of pope Gregory to Serenus, 
biſhop of Marſeilles, as well as from the declaration of may —— Bede, 1 
pictures were permitted in churches: for the inſtruction o the ign 
in thoſe early ages of the church; but, that they never ware the obje ee bs th 
ration. vg 1043 dk nidtier 
From the council of Nid, however, the Roman Power continued £0 n h 
ground every day in the Britiſh church. Aldhelm, biſhop of Sherborn, wrote 
a book againſt the Britiſh manner of celebrating Eaſter; à performance Which 
made a number of proſelytes; and one Egbert, an veel perſuaded he 
monks of Jona, one of the weſtern iſles of Scotland, 9 7. t ann Palle, An. Ch. 725 
by and receive the tonſure of that church. ino +2» F 
$ XXXII. The next eccleſiaſtical tranſaction of — is 5 famous char- 
ter of Ina, exempting the monks of Glaſſenbury from all epiſcopal juriſdiction. 
It was ſigned by that monarch and his queen Edilburga, Berthwald, archbiſhop 
of Canterbury, and many other prelates of note; nay, it was afterwards. ſaid} to 
be confirmed by the pope. But, notwithſtanding all theſe teſtimonies, it is now — 
conſidered as an impoſture; and indeed has been detected as a dame r 1 
forgery, contrived by the monks in after-ages. | older 
R 2 Berthwald, 


*% 
of of 
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An. Ch. 733. 


| Fog Ann. 
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Berthwald, archbiſhop of Canterbury dying, after: he had poſſeſſed that fee 
for ſeven and thirty years, was ſucceeded by Tatwin, a Mercian monk, who ex- 
erciſed all his metropolitan functions three years before he received the pall from 
Rome: and about this period, ends the eccleſiaſtical hiſtory of the venerable 
Bede, who was born in the biſhopric of Durham, and ſtudied in the monaſtery 
of Jarrow, where he acquired fuch reputation for learning, that the reigning 
pope deſired his fuperior to fend him to Rome, that he might conſult with him 
— — — diſcipline. Ani anna 1 Nis 
S XXXIII. By this time a profligacy of manners had crept into the 
Engliſh church, and — fek —— of degeneracy, that a provin- 
cial ſynod was called at Cloveſhoo, in which all the Mercian biſhops aſſiſted, 
though the Northumbrian prelates do not appear to have been preſent. Here a 
body of excellent canons was compiled, for the reformation: of abufes, the refto- 
ration of diſcipline, and the punctual performance of the paſtoral function. Ar 
this council Cuthbert, archbiſhop of Canterbury, preſided and it was even dig- 
nified with the preſence of Ethelbald, king of the Mercians, who had juſt 
amended his igate life, and was become a munificent benefactor to the 
church, in conſequence of a ſevere expoſtulatory letter he had received from 
Boniface, archbiſhop of Mentz. After having finiſhed the monaſtery of Croy- 
land, he granted general privileges to all the monaſtic ſocieties in this kingdom; 
and upon theſe grants and charters, the voluntary donations" of devout princes, 
are founded the arguments uſed by the advocates for the independency of eccle- 
ſiaſtical power; though thoſe very deeds declare they were no other than cha- 
ritable conceſſions. © | REES | 1 251 | 

S XXXVV. The ſee of Canterbury was, at the death of Cuthbert, filled with 
Bridwin, a noble Saxon of remarkable-picty and diſcretion, who did not ſur- 
vive his promotion above three years; his body was demanded by Lambart, at 
the head of a party of ſoldiers, that it might be buried in the monaſtery of St. 
Auguſtin, according to the privilege of that order; but finding it already in- 


terred in Chriſt's-church, he appealed to the pope-for ſatisfaction. The monks 


G. Malmeſb. 
9 
* 


An. Ch. 765, 


of Chrift-church, alarmed at this appeal, fell upon an effectual expedient to dif- 
arm him of his indignation, by electing him archbiſhop ; and he ſoon after re- 
ceived the pall from pope Paul V. This prelate exerted all his intereſt and induſtry 
to prevent Offa, king of the Mercians, from erecting an archiepiſcopal ſee 
within his dominions, by which his own metropolitanical power would be diſ- 
membered : but, pope Adrian, to whom the diſpute was referred, decided in fa- 
vour of Offa, whom he empowered to erect Litchfield into an archbiſhopric, to 
which alf the Mereian biſhops: were declared ſuffragans. At. 08 £ 

IXXXV. This was the laſt blow given to the independency of the Britiſh 
ekureh; for; it fixed Offa and his new elected archbiſhop Adulph in the intereſt 
of Rome, which was ſo ſenſible of the great influence it had gained by this com- 
pliance with Offa's ambition, that the pope ſent Gregory, biſhop of Oſtia, and 
another prelate, whoſe name was Theophilact, in quality of legates, to Eng- 
land. Theſe eame on pretence of reforming the diſcipline of the Engliſh church, 


and executing the partition of the metropolitanical power of Canterbury. A ſy- 
nod was accordingly held in Northumberland, and gave aſſent to all the articles 
which' had been already prepared by the legates: theſe were in effect little more 
than a confirmation of canons, which had formerly received the ſanction of the 


church; 
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church; excepting however two new articles, one of which is an admonition 
to kings to reſpect the clergy ; and the other a caution to the people againſt 
chooſing illegitimate fovereigns. The decrees of this ſynod were afterwards con- 


firmed by another council convened at Calcluith, which was more frequent and 


full than the other; and Adulph received the pall from Rome, without Lam- 
bart's daring to murmur, for fear of being impeached of treaſonable practices. 
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Notwithſtanding this partition of the archbiſhopric of Canterbury, it afterwards Spelm. Conc. 


retrieved the dioceſes which had been diſmembered from it, and Litchfield 
again became its ſuffragan. 035 Eber 

$XXXVI. Offa having exerted himſelf ſo much in favour of the church, 
was conſidered in other countries as a very religious prince, and received from 
Charlemagne the decrees of the ſecond council of Nice, recommending image- 
worſhip, againſt 5 the famous Alcuin, who was an Engliſhman and tutor 
to Charlemagne, writ with great energy and learning: indeed his perfor- 
mance had ———— among the Germans; for, image-worſhip any 
lemnly condemned in a ſynod at Franckforr. 

$XXXVII. Lambart was ſucceeded in the archbiſhopric of Canterbury by 
Athelard, who had been biſhop of Wincheſter; a man of learning and influ- 
ence among the nobility, who had well nigh prevailed upon Egfer, fon and 
ſucceſſor of Offa, to reſtore the ſee of Canterbury to its former power and pre- 
rogatives, when that prince was taken off by an untimely death. He carried 
his point, however, in the ſucceeding reign of Kenulf, who being willing to 
deliver himſelf from the power of a metropolitan, lent an ear to the remon- 
ſtrances of Athelard, and even recommended his cauſe to the pope in a ſub- 
miſſive letter, which the archbiſhop delivered with his own hand. His requeſt 
was granted, and he obtained a reſtitution of all that had been diſmembered 
from his ſee : while Adulph was, at the interceſſion of Alcuin, allowed to pre- 


ſerve the pall, though deprived of the power of conſecrating biſhops, or exer- G. Malmeſb. 


ciſing any function of a metropolitan. 


ed a council at Cloveſhoo, in which this tranſaction was confirmed in the pre- 
ſence of Kenulf : and afterwards another ſynod was held at the fame place, in 
which the ſevereſt eccleſiaſtical cenſures were denounced againſt any prince who 
ſhould make ſuch violations for the future; and any archbiſhop who ſhould 
conſent to them : at the ſame time, it was decreed that no layman ſhould take 


| deGeſt Pont. 
$ XXXVIII. Athelard having recovered the prerogatives of his ſee, convok- 


upon him the government of a monaſtery, and that no ſociety of monks ſhould An. Ch. 803. 


chooſe a layman for their chief. 

$ XXXIX. The ſucceeding year was diſtinguiſhed by the death of Alcuin, 
who was a prieſt of extenſive learning and the moſt amiable character. Both Scots 
and Northumbrians claimed the honour of having produced this great man, who 
was {ent by Offa as ambaſſador to Charlemagne, and retained about the perſon 
of that emperor, whoſe diſpoſition he ſoftened into an affection for the arts of 


peace. It was by Alcuin's perſuaſion he bridled his luſt of power and conqueſt, ,,, 


and encouraged the liberal arts, by founding the univerſities of Paris and Pavia, 


to which he invited ſcholars of all nations, but particularly thoſe of England nd. 


and Scotland. G. Malmeſb. 
$ XL... The next ſynod was held at Calcluith, where Athelard's ſucceſſor 
Wulfrid preſided; and the decrees which there paſſed, diſpenſed with the relics 


of 


% 


Ch. 804, 
Rog. de Ho- 
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An, Ch. 816. 


Spelman's 
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An. Ch. 824. 
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of martyrs at the conſecration of churches; prohibited the Scots, who travelled 
into England, from exerciſing any ſacerdotal function; confirmed all grants and 


decrees ſigned with the mark of the croſs, by princes and others who could not 


write, and obliged the biſhops to record the tranſactions of their dioceſes. 
S XLI. The ſame archbiſhop held another ſynod at Cloveſhoo, in preſence of 


Beornulf, king of the Mercians, and the temporal powers of the kingdom, aſ- 
-ſembled to determine a difference between the abbeſs e daughter of 
Kenulf, king of Mercia, and the archbiſhop, by which 


whole nation had 
been ſix years deprived of the ſacrament of baptiſm. Kenulph had quarrelled 
with Wulfrid about the manor of Leoneſham, which the prelate at length 
conſented to give up, on condition of his being reſtored, by the king's 
interceſſion, to his metropolitan rights, of which he had been deprived by the 
pope : otherwiſe he ſhould be poſſeſſed of his lands again. Kenulf died before 
he could perform his part of the agreement, and his daughter, the abbeſs, occu- 
pied the lands that-were now claimed by the archbiſhop. So that the ſynod was 
principally called to compromiſe the difference, though the archbiſhop was 
obliged to go to Rome before the interdict could be removed. f 
SXLII. We find afterwards another ſynod held in the ſame place, to deter- 
mine ſome diſputes - which had ariſen between Herbert, biſhop of Worceſter, 
and the monks of Berkley. The cauſe was decided by. oath, and the lands in 
queſtion were adjudged to the biſhop ; but the temporal as well as ſpiritual 
Powers agreed to the charter of confirmation, | | | 
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CHAP. IX. 


& I. Egbert aſcends the throne of Weſſex, and is choſen chief of the Sax- 
on confederacy. 5 II. He defeats the Britons. § III. Obtains a fignal 
victory over Beornulf king of Mercia. & IV. Subdues Kent, and receives 
the ſubmiſſion of the Eaſt Saxons. S V. The Mercians are ronted by the Eaſt 
Anglians. S VI. And their kingdom ſubjefted by Egbert. & VII. Northum- 
| berland ſubmits to his ſway, and he is crowned king of Britain. $ VIII. De- 
ſcents made by the Danes; an account of that people. & IX. Egbert is worſted 
by them at Charmouth. & X. Obtains a compleat victory over them at Henf- 
down hill. & Xl. He is ſucceeded by Ethehoulf, who had taken deacon's or- 
ders. & XII. The Danes defeat the Engliſh general at Portland. & XIII. 
They take London, Rocheſter, and Canterbury. & XIV. They defeat Ethel- 
5 at Charmouth. & XV. He beſtows the kingdoms of Kent, Eſſex, and 
Suſſex, upon his ſon Athelſtan. & XVI. The Danes pillage Northumberland. 
$ XVII. They are defeated by Count Ceorl at land, and by Athelſtan at ſea. 
$ XVIII. They enter the river Thames; plunder London, and penetrate 
into Mercia. & XIX. They ſuſtain a terrible overthrow at Okely in Surry. 
$ XX. Ethelwulf is wholly governed by two biſhops. & XXI. He ſends bis 
ſon Alfred to Rome, and afterwards goes thither in perſon. & XXII. Marries 

the daughter of Charles the Bald king of France. & XXIII. A conſpiracy is 
formed againſt him, in which his ſon Ethelbald is the principal. & XXIV. He 
returns to Britain, and compromiſes the difference with his ſon. & XXV. He 
makes his will, dies, and is ſucceeded by his ſons Ethelbald and Ethelbert. 
$ XXVI. The Danes plunder Wincheſter. $ XXVII. A difference between 
Ethelred and Alfred accommodated. & XXVIII. Oſbert raiſed to the throne of 
Northumberland. & XXIX. He raviſhes the wife of a nobleman called Bruen 
Bocard, who excites an inſurrettion againſt him among the Bernicians, and they 
chooſe Ella for their king. & XXX. Bruen Bocard calls in the Danes to com- 
pleat his vengeance. & XXXI. They ravage Northumberland, defeat and kill 
Oſbert and Ella; the firſt in the neighbourhood of York, and the other at El- 
leſcroft. & XXXU. They penetrate into Mercia, plunder the monaſteries, and 
commit terrible outrages. & XXXIII. Ivar invades Eaſt Anglia, and orders 


King Edmund to be ſhot to death with arrows. & XXXIV. Makes a deſcent- 


in Weſſex, and fixes his bead quarters at Reading in Berkſhire. XX XV. He is 
defeated by Alfred. & XX X VI. But afterwards obtains a compleat victory over 
Ethelred, who is mortally wounded in the battle; dies, and is ſucceeded by 


Alfred. | 


$1. W E have already obſerved that the pacific Brithric was no ſooner 
dead, than the Weſt-Saxons ſent a deputation to Egbert; in conſe- 
quence of which, he returned and mounted the throne of Weſſex, and began to 


reign over a people both rich and powerful, in whoſe affluence and affection he 


foreſaw his own future greatneſs. He had, in all probability, already planned 
the union of the heptarchy; but before he would impart the leaſt hint of that 


deſign to the other Saxon nations, he reſolved to humble the Britons in ſuch a 
| manner, 
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manner, that they ſhould be in no condition to interfere with the execution of 
his grand project. Mean while, in order to avert the ſuſpicion of the Saxons, 
he acted as mediator in all the differences ſubſiſting between the princes of the 
heptarchy, and in particular effected a reconciliation between Eardulf, king of 
Northumberland, and Kenulf, king of Mercia, who had taken the field againſt 
each other, and were on the eve of terminating their quarrel by the ſword. 
Theſe good offices employed with ſuch moderation, the prudence he maniteſt- 
ed in his own government, and his known capacity in the affairs of war and 
e, raiſed his character to ſuch a 2 of reputation, that he was conſidered 
as the father of the Engliſh kings, choſen chief of the Saxon heptarchy. 
$ Il. Having thus eſtabliſhed himſelf in the good opinion of his countrymen, 
he aſſembled an army, and marched againſt the Britons of Cornwall, whom he 
defeated in a bloody battle fought at Camelford, as well as in many other en- 
counters : he likewiſe reduced Exeter, and ſubdued the whole county. The 
rapidity of his ſucceſs alarming Beornulf, king of Mercia, whoſe dominions lay 
contiguous to his conqueſts, that prince took the opportunity of his abſence to 
invade his kingdom; confiding, perhaps, in an alliance he had formed with 
the Britons, againſt the dangerous power and ambition of Egbert. 
123 III. This enterpriſing monarch was not ſorry to hear that the Mercian king 
furniſhed him with an handle to recover the provinces which Offa had 


wreſted from the Weſt-Saxons,. and even to break the * of that kingdom, 


which was the chief obſtacle to the execution of his v : he therefore 
advanced againſt Beornulf, who met him at Ellandine, now Wilton, with a 
numerous army compoſed of luſty young men, who looked with contempt upon 
the diminutive meagre followers of the Weſt- Saxon monarch. A battle imme- 
diately enſued, and was fought for a long time with doubtful ſucceſs; but at 
laſt the conduct and diſcipline of Egbert prevailed, and the Mercians were de- 


feated with terrible ſlaughter. 


$ IV. The victor, inſtead of purſuing Beornulf immediately into his own 
country, detached his ſon Ethelwulf, Alſtan, biſhop of Sherborn, and Wulf- 
heard, one of his eoldermen, with a body of troops into Kent, the people of 


which paid a very unwilling obedience to Baldred, whom they confidered as no 


more than the Mercian deputy. ' And indeed that prince juſtified their contempt 
of his adminiſtration, by flying to the other fide of the Thames, without having 
made any oppoſition to the invaders, whom he left in full poſſeſſion of the king- 
dom. The Eaſt-Saxons and part of Surry belonging to them, or to the Mercian 
monarch, diſſatisfied with the nature of their ſubjection to a people by whom 
they were oppreſſed, readily ſubmitted to Egbert; and the Eaſt-Angles ſent 
ambaſſadors to crave his protection and aſſiſtance againſt that nation, whoſe 
yoke they reſolved no longer to bear. & 
$ V. Beornulf, inſtead of running the riſque of another overthrow from Eg- 
bert, marched: to the other extremity of his dominions, in order to quell this 
revolt of the Eaſt-Angles, by whom he was defeated and ſlain : though the 
Mercians, even in this emergency, would not give up the kingdom of Eaſt-An- 
glia, which had been acquired by perfidy and murder; but, laying aſide their 
inteſtine animoſities, united in. conferring the ſovereign power upon a kinſman 
of their late king, called Luduan, who having collected a body of forces, 
vanc 
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vanced to take: vengeance on the rebellious Eaſt-Angles, and met with the fate 
of his predeceſſor. | 
$ VI. The Mercians, not yet totally humbled by the ſucceſſive calamities 
which: had befallen them, ſtill refuſed to ſubmit to the dominion of Egbert, but 
raiſed to the throne one Withlaf, their eolderman, who could not withſtand the An. Ch. 823. 
victorious arms of the Weſt Saxon monarch, but was driven from province to 
province, and at laſt obliged to conceal himſelf in the abbey of Croyland'; while 
Egbert made himſelf maſter of the whole Mercian kingdom. His misfortunes, 
however, excited the compaſſion of the conqueror, who in the courſe of the ſuc- 5 
ceeding year reſtored him to the government; which, nevertheleſs, he held as An. Ch. 827. 
a vaſhl and tributary. Thus Egbert's humanity and intereſt happened to coin- 
cide : for, the Mercians bore their ſubjection the more eaſily, as they were ſtill 
indulged with: that form of government to which they had been fo long attached ; 
and ruled by a prince of their own chooſing, who was a man of ſome parts and Ingulf. 
great popularity; 1 | TT | | 
$ VILE. Egbert, having thus provided for the tranquillity of Mercia, was at 
leiſure to proſecute his war with the Britons, who were unable to oppoſe ſuch a 
general at the head of a veteran army, inured to conqueſt, eſpecially as they were 
weakened: by their own inteſtine diviſions, particularly the war between Conan 
Tindaethwy prince of Guyneth and his younger brother Howel, who claimed 
Angleſey as his ſhare: of their father's inheritance ®, Egbert, therefore, over- 
ran the whole country without oppoſition; ſo that now hie ſaw himſelf, either by 
conqueſt or voluntary ſubmiſſion, maſter of all the kingdoms on the ſouth ſide of 
the Humber, and refolved to extend his dominion on the north ſide of that river. 
The: Northumbrian. kingdom had: been for a long time diſtreſſed by civil wars 
and uſurpation, which had: deſtroyed all order, and weakened” the kingdom to 
ſuch: a degree that they were in no condition to withſtand ſuch an invader as Eg- 
bert, to whom they ſubmitted when he had penetrated with his army as far as 
Dore in Yorkſhire: By this ſubmiſſion all the ſeven provinces of the heptarchy An. Ch. 84g. 
were united under his government; yet, in order to give a ſtronger ſanction to | 
his power, he ſummoned a general council of the clergy as well as laity at Win- 
cheſter, where he was: ſolemnly crowned' king of Britain; and this ceremony 
was no ſooner performed than he iſſued an edict for aboliſhing all diſtintions By 
among the Saxon kingdoms, and commanding that the united heptarchy ſhould G. Malmeſb. 
be thenceforward known by. the common appellation of England. h » amis 
$ VIIL He had now attained to the ſummit of glory; and ſaw the whole ex- 
tent of South Britain ſubjected to his ſway, and all the people enjoying in peace 
the fruits of his prudent adminiftration. But-this tranquillity was ſoon inter- 
rupted by the deſcent of the Danes, who had already made ſome inconſiderable 
attempts upon different parts of the kingdom. They were a people com- 
poſed of different nations, inhabiting the countries of Jutland, Sweden, Den- 
mark, and Norway, though they uſed the fame language, cuſtoms, and hea-' 
theniſh rites; and were prompted to undertake naval expeditions, . by the plenty 
of wood and other neceſſaries for ſhip-building, which their country produced, 


The cuſtom of Gavel-kind ſtill prevailed all the reſt claimed equal ſhares of the inheri- 
among the Britons, by which, though the eld- tance. | 
eſt ſucceeded to the honours of the father, 
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the poverty of the ſoil, the redundancy of their numbers, and the example of the 
Saxons, with whom they ſeem to have had one common origin; for, they 
nearly reſembled that race in the ceremonies of their ſuperſtition, the make of 
their bodies, their inſenſibility of danger, their enterprizing courage, their ſavage- 
neſs of manners, their familiarity with the ſea, their rapine, and cruelty of diſpo- 
ſition. That there was, at leaſt, a mixture of Saxons among them, appears from 
the teſtimony of the moſt authentic hiſtorians, who tell us, that a great number. 
of Saxon pagans fled before the arms of Charlemagne into Jutland and other 
northern countries, where they ſettled, and in all probability firſt taught the 
natives to build ſhips, and gather tne harveſt of a pyratical navigation. This con- 
jecture is juſtified by their conſtant practice during a ſeries of years, of confining 
their ravages and depredations to the ſea-coaſts of that emperor's dominions. 
SIX. We have already taken notice of their landing in ſmall numbers, 
at different parts of this iſland, in queſt of plunder ; but thoſe were inconſi- 
derable attempts, in compariſon with their invaſions during the reign of 
Egbert. As the Engliſh. had utterly neglected their naval power ſince 
they ſettled in Britain, the Danes, who ſucceeded. them in the empire of the 
ſea, found no difficulty in landing upon the iſle of Sheppy in Kent, which they 
ravaged, and returned to their ſhips laden with plunder, without having ſuſ- 
tained. the leaſt interruption. This ſucceſs encouraged them to try their for- 
tune next year at the mouth of the Tyne, where having received a ſmall check, 
they hoiſted fail, and cruiſing along the coaſt, made a deſcent: at Charmouth in 
Dorſerſhire, where they landed to the number of fifteen thouſand men. Egbert 
was no. ſooner appriſed of their appearance than he marched againſt them at the 
head of a ſmall body of troops, which he thought ſufficient to chaſtiſe a band 
of pilfering pyrates ; but, notwithſtanding the impetuoſity of his attack, by 
which they were at firſt diſordered, they gave him ſuch a warm reception, that 
he might have been entirely defeated, had not the approach of night prevented 
the completion of their victory, and enabled him to retire unmoleſted, after hav- 
ing loſt a great number of men, and among others two principal officers called 
Dudda and Oſmund, with the biſhops Herefrith and Wigen. The Danes were 
ſo roughly handled, that notwithſtanding the little advantage they had gained, 
they retreated to their ſhips, without attempting to pillage the country. 
$ X. Yet far from being deterred from renewing hoſtilities, they within two 
years after this adventure equipped a great naval armament and landed in Corn- 
wal, where being joined by the Britons, they advanced towards the borders of 
Devonſhire, with a view to penetrate into the territories of Egbert, who gave them 
battle at Hengſdown hill near Kellington, where they were totally routed, and 
almoſt their whole united army cut in pieces. By this great victory he entirely 
wiped off the ſlight ſtain which had ſtuck to his reputation ſince the action at 
Charmouth, and death ſoon put his fame beyond the reach of fortune; for, he 
died in full glory, after having reigned ſix and thirty years, with ſuch ability and 
ſucceſs as juſtly intitled him to the rank of a conſummate politician and accom- 
pliſhed hero. fy Se yt ; | a 
$ XI. He was ſucceeded by his ſon Ethelwulf, who had been educated in a 
cloiſter, and actually taken orders, during the life of his elder - brother; but, 
that prince dying, Pope Leo granted him'a diſpenſation to quit the monkiſh 
habit, and marry. After having been thus ſecularized, he had given ſignal on 
| | 0 
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of perſonal courage in his father's expeditions againſt the Danes; but, he ſtill 
retained an indeleane of ſpirit, and 1 the repoſe of a monaſtic 
retreat. This, however, he could not expect to enjoy upon a throne, eſpecially 
at a juncture when he was kept in continual alarms by the Danes, a bold, va- 
liant, and indefatigable enemy. | | 
XII. In the very firſt year of his reign a body of thoſe enterprizing pyrates 
arrived at Southampton, in three and thirty ſhips; they had ſcarce begun to ravage 
the country, when they were attacked and routed by Wulfheard, one of Ethel- 
wulf's beſt generals, who died immediately after his fucceſs. Nay, before the 


troops could be diſmiſſed, intelligence was brought that the Danes had made a 


deſcent' at Portland, whither the army was ordered, under the command of 
Edelhelm, who attacked the invaders with great intrepidity, and at firſt diſorder- 
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ed their battalions; but they rallied and returned to the charge with ſuch fury, Cpron. Sax. 


that the Engliſh were routed and their general ſlain. 1 

S XIII. In the courſe of the ſucceeding year, they landed at Romney, and defeated 
Herebert, an e -lderman, who was ſent to oppoſe their progreſs; then penetrat- 
ing farther into the country, they waſted Lindſey, Eaſt Anglia, and Kent, 


with great barbarity; and next year London, Canterbury, and Rocheſter, met 
Upon theſe occaſions, their ſole deſign was to obtain 


with the ſame fate. 
plunder, and they were generally oppoſed by the militia of the country in which 
they landed; ſo that they ſeldom! or never found themſelves under the neceſſity 
of withſtanding the whole united force of the realm, as they always reim- 


barked with their ſpoil before the people whom they pillaged could be proper- 
ly ſuſtained. | 


F $ XIV. At length, however, they reſolved to make a ſettlement in the fertile An. Ch. 840. 


plains of England, and arrived in a very conſiderable number at Charmouth,where 
Egbert had formerly been worſted. The landing of ſuch a numerous body 
could not fail to alarm the indolent Ethelwulf; and the ſteps they immediately 
took for ſecuring a ſettlement, effectually rouſed him from his lethargy. He 
aſſembled his forces without delay, and advanced in perſon againſt thoſe inter- 
lopers; but, as if the ſpot had been unfortunately ominous to his family, he was, 

er a very obſtinate engagement, obliged to leave the enemy in poſſeſſion of 


the field, though, even at this time, they did not think proper to maintain the An. Sax. 


footing they had gained *. 
1 | $ XV. 


* It was about that period, (if we may be- 


lieve the Scottiſh hiſtorians) that the difference 


began between the Scots and Pits, which ter- 
minated in the extirpation of the Pictiſh nation. 
This people had routed the Scots under their 
king Alpin, and treated the dead body of that 

prince with great indignity. A circumſtance, 
which exaſperated his ſon and ſucceſſor Ken- 
neth to ſuch a degree, that his kingdom had no 
ſooner recovefed the loſs they had ſuſtained in 
the laſt battle, than he marched againſt the e- 
nemy, where, reinforced with a body of Nor- 
thumbrians, and having obtained a compleat 
victory, he ordered all the men able to carry arms 
to be-put to the ſword, and the reſt to be expel- 


led the kingdom. Such a total extirpation re- 
flects very little honour on the memory of 
Kenneth, and the account of it has all the air 
of a romance. That the Picts were utterly ſab. 
dued, and their kingdom ſeized by the victor, 
is not to be diſputed ; but that they were not 
utterly exterminated, or even wholly united 
with the Scots, 922 to os their — and 
lan e, appears from the ſilence of the Eng- 
liſh” hiſtorians, who would not have failed 
to take notice of the entire deſttuction of ſuch 
an antient and warlike people: beſides, Aſſe- 
rius Menevenſis, as we are told by Mr. Innes, 
who lived near this period, far from mentioning 
this event, ſays the Pits were harraſſed by the 


S 2 Danes 
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SXV. Berthulf, who had ſucceeded. his brother Withlaf in the tributary king- 
dom of Mercia, quarrelled with the Britons, whom he engaged in a pitched 
battle at Ketell on the frontiers of both kingdoms, where Mervyne Vrych the 
Britiſh king was ſlain. Nevertheleſs, the war continued for ſome time, the 
Britons being ſupported by the Danes, and the Mercians reinforced by Ethel- 


wulf, Who, finding his dominions inceſſantly expoſed to the ravages of thoſe 


Aﬀer. vit. 
Alfrid. 


An. Ch. g51, 


reſtleſs barbarians, eaſed himſelf of part of his care, in beſtowing the kingdoms 
of the Eaſt and South Saxons, with that of Kent, upon his ſon Athelſtan. 
S $ XVI. This was a judicious ſtep, for ſecuring the ſouthern coaſt ; but the 
Danes met with much leſs reſiſtance in Northumberland, which was torn by do- 
meſtic diviſions. Ethelred had been depoſed by his own ſubjects, and ſucceeded 
by one Redwald, who ſoon after his acceſſion to the throne, loſt his life in a 
battle with thoſe invaders, fought at a place called Calvetheley ; ſo that the 
king was reſtored to his authority, and loſing his life in another engagement 
with the Danes, one Ofwald aſcended the throne, and was aflaflinated by his own 
ſubjects, or rather by the faction which never acknowledged his authority. 
Theſe unhappy diviſions not only exhauſted the ſtrength of the kingdom, but 
alſo aſſured a cordial reception to the Danes as oft as they thought proper to 
land; for they were always joined by the weaker party. | 
S XVII. While Northumberland lay open to their deſcents and inroads, the 
other parts of the kingdom enjoyed ſome repoſe, till at length, having exhauſted 
and impoveriſhed the unhappy country, they ſteered their courſe for the coaſt 
of Weſſex, where they landed and ravaged the adjacent country; but, in re- 
turning to their ſhips, with great ſtore of plunder, they were charged at Wene- 
bury by the troops of Ethelwulf, commanded by count Ceorl, and entirely 
routed. Encouraged by this victory, the young king Athelſtan equipped a fleet, 
and attacking them by ſea near Sandwich, defeated them on their own element, 
and took nine of their ſhips, which he brought ſafe into the harbour. Yet, not- 


_ withſtanding all his activity, he could not hinder another body of the ſame nation 


from taking up their winter quarters in the iſle of Sheppy. 

$ XVIII. Not at all diſcouraged by the frequent checks they had received, 
they returned in the ſpring with a fleet of three hundred fail, which entered the 
river Thames ſo unexpectedly, that, the two kings were in no condition to op- 


- poſe ſuch a formidable invaſion ; and while they were employed in aſſembling 


people in 


an army able to face ſuch a number in the field, the Danes took London and 
Canterbury, penetrated into Mercia, where they routed the troops of Berthulph, 
who attempted to ſtop their career; and proceeded with ſuch rapidity that they 
ſeemed to bid fair for making a conqueſt of the whole iſland. | 
S XIX. But, they were at length obliged to deſiſt from their enterprize, in 
uence of having received advice that Ethelwulf and Athelſtan had taken 


conf 
the held with a ſtrong army, in order to cut off their retreat. Theſe two princes 


Danes in the year 875 ; nay, Ethelred, in his Scotland, about the year 1122, in aletter from 
chronicle, and his cotemporary Ingulphus, af- Radulph archbiſhop of Canterbury to pope Ca- 
firm, that the Pifts conſtituted part of the army lixtus ; and Richard prior of Hexham informs 
of Conſtantine king of Albany at the battle of us, as an eye-witneſs, that the Picts made part 
Brunford, againſt Athelſtan king of the Saxons, of king David's army at the battle of the ſtand- 
in the year on The Picts are mentioned as a ard, in the year 1137. 

W | 


ay, and the weſtern parts of 
- were 
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were encamped at Okely in Surry, and thither the Danes directed their march, 
committing terrible cruelties in their route, which were ſoon retorted them 
with intereſt by the Engliſh, who defeated them in battle, and made ſuch car- 
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nage that few or none of them eſcaped. Yet even this overthrow did not diſ- An. Ch. 853. 


pirit that ferocious people, who made their winter quarters good in the ifle of 


Thanet, by means of the continual fupplies they received from their own xx 


country. 

As for Athelſtan, no mention is made of him after this period; fo that one 
would imagine he had loſt his life in the battle of Okely ; certain it is, Ber- 
thulf king of Mercia died before the expiration of that year, and was ſuc- 
ceeded by Birthred, with the conſent of Ethelwulf, who not only beſtowe done 
of his own daughters in marriage upon that prince, but likewiſe affiſted him in 
his wars with the Welſh, who were at laſt obliged to truckle to the terms he 
was pleaſed to impoſe. | 

XX. The battle of Okely, tho? it did not deter the Danes from renewing 
their deſcents, at leaſt ſupplied Ethelwulf with leiſure and opportunity to in- 
dulge his natural inclination for the converſation of monks, and the duties or 
rather bigotry of devotion. His confidence was ſhared between two prelates 
of very different characters: theſe were Swithin . biſhop of Wincheſter, and 
Alſtan biſhop of Sherburn. The firſt by foothing his natural indolence, en- 
deavoured to detach him _ the _— _y the world, and diſcourſed of no- 
thing but the joys of paradiſe ; while „animated him by incen- 

tives, to — the glory of his family, and take meaſures to e realms 
againſt invaſion: thus they ruled the heart of the king by turns. When the 
Danes alarmed the country, he was directed by the councils of Alſtan; but, 
in time of peace, he = himſelf wholly up to the ſuggeſtions of Swithin, who 
inſpired him with ſuch veneration for the church and the clergy, that his mu- 
nificence to both degenerated into the moſt exceſſive profuſion. 

XXI. In order to manifeſt his devotion to the pope, he ſent his ſon Alfred, 
then a boy juſt turned of five, to receive confirmation from the hands of his 
holineſs, who is ſaid to have anointed him as a choſen veſſel, and prognoſtica- 
ted his future greatneſs ; and not ſatisfied with this teſtimony of his zeal, he un- 
dertook a journey in perſon to Rome, where he was received with patticular 
marks of diſtinction by pope Lev IV; and in his turn gave that pontif the moſt 
ſubſtantial proofs of his ſubmiſſion and regard. He rebuilt the Engliſh college, 
which had been reduced to aſhes ; engaged to extend the romeſcot or St. Peter's 
pence over his whole kingdom, and ſaddled himſelf beſides with a yearly tribute 
of three hundred marks, two thirds of which were appropriated for defraying the 
expence of tapers for the churches of St. Peter and St. Paul ; and the remain- 
der for the pope's own private occaſions. | 

$ XXII. Having, excluſive of theſe grants, which have afforded a pretext 
to ſome authors to affirm he had rendered his kingdom tributary to the ſee of 
Rome, made very magnificent preſents in gold and filver to the churches, biſh- 
ops and clergy, and vilited every particular ſhrine, and adorad every individual 
relic at Rome, he departed from that city in his return to England, and reſided 


for ſome time at the court of Chatles the bald, king of France, whoſe daughter 
he married in the thirteenth year of her age; a very impolitic ſtep in a prince, = 
N. Sax 


XXIII. 


who had ſeveral children by a former 


M. Weſt. 
Roger. de 
ovend. 


An. Sax. 
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XXIII. While Ethelwulf thus imprudently gratified the dictates of his ſu- 
perſtition and love, he ſeemed wholly to neglect the intereſt of his kingdom, 
which he had left expoſed to the inſults of a rapacious enemy, without even ap- 


pointing a regency to govern the ſtate in his abſence. The Surrymen and inha- 
bitants of Kent, commanded by Alcher and Huda, attempted to drive the 


Aſſer. Menev. 
G. Malmeſb. 


An. Ch. 855. 


Danes from the iſle of Thanet, where they had made a kind of ſettlement ; and 
in that hope attacked them with great intrepidity; but the victory, after a very 
bloody engagement, declared for the Danes, and the two Engliſh noblemen 
loſt their lives in the battle. After this advantage the Danes became more and 
more dangerous and enterpriſing, and biſhop Alſtan fearing the nation would be 
ruined by the indolence, miſmanagement, and mad ſuperſtition of a weak mo- 
narch, who had already given away a tythe of all the lands to the clergy ; Al- 
ſtan, I ſay, being moved by theſe conſiderations, and, in all probability, piqued 
at the aſcendancy which his rival had gained over Ethelwulf, engaged, together 
with Eanwulf, earl of Somerſet, in a conſpiracy with the king's ſon Ethelbald, 
who had been a male-content, ſince the death of his elder brother Athelſtan, be- 
cauſe he did not ſucceed that prince on the throne of Kent. Thus prepared 
with diſguſt and ambition, he was eaſily perſuaded to adopt the meaſures pro- 
ſed by Alftan, who repreſented that the old king was in his dotage, that the 
ingdom was left naked to invaſion ; that Ethelbald was injured and diſhonour- 
ed in being denied the ſucceſſion of his brother ; and that in all probability, ſhould 
this new marriage produce any children, they would be preferred to the iſſue of 
the firſt marriage, in complaiſance to a young wife, and the power and intereſt 
of her father. Theſe ſuggeſtions not only reconciled Ethelbald to the expedi- 
ency of preventing his father's return, but likewiſe had a great weight among 
the nobility and people; ſo that a ſtrong faction was formed before Ethelwult 
had the leaſt intimation of their deſign. | | 
$ XXIV. He was no ſooner apprized of this conſpiracy, than he quitted the 
court of France, and arrived with his young wife in England, before the con- 
ſpirators could take meaſures for preventing his return, Nevertheleſs Ethelbald 
openly maintained his rebellion, - for which he found a new pretence, in his 
father's beſtowing the title. and dignity of queen upon his young conſort, con- 
trary to the law which had been made by the Weſt Saxons upon Brithric's be- 
ing poiſoned by his wife. Every thing now ſeemed to threaten a civil war, 
when ſome of the principal noblemen and prelates, foreſeeing that ſuch inteſtine 
commotions would expoſe them to inevitable ruin, threatened as they were by 
invaders, interpoſed their good offices, and effected an accommodation, in con- 
ſequence of which Ethelwulf ceded to his ſon Ethelbald the antient kingdom of 
Weſſex; reſerving to himſelf the kingdom of Kent, comprehending the provinces 
of Eſſex aud Suſſex. < 13 | 

$ XXV. Ethelwulf, during the two years that he ſurvived this reconcilia- 
tion, employed his time in works of charity and devotion, and finding his end 
approaching, ſettled by will the ſucceſſion of his dominions. Thoſe that he him- 
ſelf poſſeſſed were bequeathed to his ſecond fon Ethelbert, and failing him, to 
Ethelred, and afterwards to Alfred, in default of their male iſſue; what other 
41 he made for theſe two young princes, we do not find in any hiſtorian, 
utzhe ordained that all his ſucceſſors ſhould maintain one poor perſon for every 
ten families within their own particular domains. Having made theſe diſpofi- 
tions, 
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tions, he died in peace, and was ſucceeded by Ethelbald, in Weſſex ; and Ethel- Malmeſb. 


bert, in Kent. 


$ XXVI. The firſt of theſe gave a looſe to all manner of debauchery, and an. Ch. 857. 


is even ſaid to have married his father's wife; though it is likewiſe added, 
that he was reclaimed by the admonitions of the biſhop of Wincheſter, 
made atonement for his vices by benefactions to the church, and died a penitent, 
about two years after the deceaſe of his father. His crown devolved to his 
brother Ethelbert, a virtuous prince, whoſe reign was diſturbed by no cabals or 
civil commotion ; though immediately after the deceaſe of Ethelbald the Danes 
landed at Southampton, and penetrated as far as Wincheſter, the capital of Weſ- 
ſex, which they plundered and burned, before their progreſs was ſtopped by Of- 
ric and Ethelwulf, the Engliſh generals, who repulſed them to their ſhips with 
extraordinary courage; and thoſe pyrates flying for refuge to the iſle of Thanet, 
were permitted to live in quiet upon that diſtrict, in conſideration of a ſum of 
money to be paid to the Kentiſh-men. Ethelbert died after a reign of ſix years, 
during which he had acquired the affection of his ſubjects; and though he left 
two ſons, called Adhelm and Ethelward, his younger brother Ethelred inherit- 

ed his dominions by virtue of the father's will. | 
S XXVII. This prince no ſooner aſcended the throne, than refuſing to part 
with a ſhare of his dominions to his brother Alfred, in conſequence of a pre- 
vious agreement between them during the life of Ethelbert, this laſt being then 
in the ſeventeenth year of his age, demanded performance of the contract, in pre- 
fence of all the Engliſh nobility, aſſembled at Swinburne, where a new conven- 
tion was ratified, ſtipulating that Alfred ſhould ſucceed to the whole kingdom at 
Ethelred's death, and in the mean time poſſeſs certain domaines for his ſubſiſt- 
ence, and be intitled to a ſhare of all the lands that ſhould be conquered by 
their joint forces. After this accommodation the two brothers always acted in 
concert againſt the common enemy, who were now become ſo formidable, that 

nothing but the moſt perfect union could withſtand the power of their invaſion. 
$ XX VIII. The authority which Egbert had reſerved over the kingdoms of Mer- 
cia, Eaſt- Anglia, and Northumberland, had been lately much diminiſhed by the 
intruſion of thoſe ſavage pyrates, which obliged the kings of Weſlex to concen- 
trate their whole power for the defence of their own dominions ; ſo that thoſe three 
kingdoms began to withdraw themſelves by little and little from the ſupremacy 
of Egbert's ſucceſſors. The Northumbrians, as being the moſt remote, ſhook 
off their dependance entirely, and ſuppreſſing their former animoſities, elevated 
Oſdert to the throne, with the univerſal approbation of the people. By this 
union the kingdom would ſoon have been rendered as flouriſhing as ever ; had 
not an unforeſeen accident revived their former diſſenſions, and involved them in 

a gulf of confuſion and calamity, from which they could not be extricated. 

XXIX. Oſbert, who kept his court at York, returning one day from the 
chace, chanced to ſtop for refreſhment at the houſe of a nobleman, called Bruen- 
Bocard, ſuperintendent of the ſea-coaſt, who being abſent upon duty, the 
king was entertained by his. lady, a woman of extraordinary 3 and ac- 
compliſhment, which inſtantly captivated the heart of the monarch. But 
her virtue being equal to her other attractions, ſhe received his addreſſes with 
diſdain; and he, inſtigated by a brutal violence of deſire, ſubjected her by ſorce 
| | to 


—_. 
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to his wiſhes. The huſband was no ſooner informed of this onernge upon his honour, 
committed againſt all the ties of gratitude and hoſpitality, than he devoted his 
whole attention to. the ſtudy of revenge, and being a perſon of influence in the 
kingdom, excited ſuch a ſpirit of — againſt the raviſher, that the Ber- 
0 nicians actually revolted, and placed Ella upon the throne ; fo that the civil 
war between the two provinces was renewed, and the country involved in all 
the miſeries of faction. Indeed the parties were ſo equally matched, that nei- 
ther ſide durſt venture to hazard a deciſive blow, while each prince maintained. 
a ſeparate 1 | 
XXX. Bruen-Brocard thinking his vengeance ſtill incomplete, reſolved to 
| call in a foreign power to make the ſcale preponderate againſt Oſbert; and for 
that purpoſe undertook a voyage to Denmark, which was then governed by 
a king called Ivar. To this monarch he deſcribed the weakneſs of Northum- 
berland, and propoſed the conqueſt of that kingdom as an eaterprize which he 
himſelf would facilitate to the utmoſt of his power ; and Ivar eagerly embraced a 
propoſal in the execution of which he foreſaw ſuch advantage, and fo fair an op- 
rtunity to gratify his private revenge againſt the Engliſh, among whom his 
ather had been baſely murdered, at the court of Edmund, king of the Eaſt- 
Angles. He therefore embraced the count's offers without heſitation, and hav- 
ing equipped a powerful armament during the winter, ſet fail in the ſpring, ac- 
companied by his brother Ubba, and Bruen-Bocard, who, undertook. to be con- 
ductor of the expedition. | 


XXXI. They entered the river Humber, and. landing. without. oppoſition, 
made themſelves maſters of the whole country lying . northward of that 

river: then they directed their march towards the capital, where Oſbert was em- 

loyed in making preparations for taking the field againſt him. He had, upon 

e firſt notice of their arrival, ſent deputies to Ella, deſiring that their private 

| quarrel might be ſuſpended, and their forces join againſt the common enemy ; 
; and Ella had agreed to this propoſition, from a.regard to his own ſafety. He 
began therefore to aſſemble his troops in defence of his rival. If Oſbert had 

but. kept himſelf within the walls of Vork, the Danes would have been obliged 

to divide their forces; and in all probability their enterprize would have miſ- 

carried: but that prince giving way to the impetuoſity of his temper, led forth 

his troops, without waiting for Ella, and charged the Danes with ſuch fury, 

- that they could ſcarce ſuſtain the ſhock : however, ſummoning all their fortitude, 

they ſtood without flinching, until the ardour of the Saxons was abated, and 


| Brompton. then attacking in their turn, obtained a complete victory, Oſbert himſelf be 
| 2 r ſlain with many thouſands of his followers. The Danes after the. battle 2 


| | Edmund, king of Eaſt-Anglia, was the ſon king, without the privity, of his maſter, to whom, 
of Alemund, an Eaſt-Anglian prince of the however, the ſons of the Daniſh monarch im- 

blood royal, who had retired into Germany puted the crime. In all probability Edmund 
when Offa took poſſeſſion of the kingdom. Ed- was innocent, as there ſeems to have been no 
| mund had returned to England, and been pro- provocation, and he is repreſented by hiſtorians 
moted to the crown of Eaſt-Anglia, at the death as a meek religious prince. Matthew of Weſt- 

of Ethelwulf, in all probability with the conſent minſter alledges that the huntſman aſſaſſinated 

of Ethelbald. Leckbeged: king of Denmark, Lothbroch, becauſe he had ſuperſeded his influ- 

is ſaid to have viſited this prince, and to have ence with Edmund, | 

been murdered by the huntſman of the Saxon | 

York, 
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York; without further oppoſition; but underſtanding that Ella was advancing 
againſt them, at the head of a freſh; army, Ivar marched out to meet him, and 
a ſecond engagement enſued, as obſtinate as the)firſt, and as fatal to the Nor- 
thumbrian, who there loſt his life, and gave the name of Elleſcroſt to the ſcene Meurs. 

of his misfortune. FD ag L Oi 43 hex: tf ; Hiſt, Dan, 
-. $ XXXII: The victorious; Ivar met with no more; oppoſition in Northum- 
berland, which he entirely ſubdued : but not ſatisfied with this conqueſt, he pe- 

netrated into Mercia, ravaging and waſting; the country in his route, until his 

career was checked by the appearance of King Buthred's army, which by this 

time his brother-in-law Ethelred had ſtrengthened. with a powerful reinforce 

ment. The Daniſh prince was ſtartled at the formidable appearance of the Saxons, 

whom he would not venture immediately to attack, and Buthred dreading the iſſue 

of a battle ; which: his all depended, took the opportunity of this pauſe, to of- 

fer a ſum, of money, on condition the enemy would quit his domigions: the 

terms were embraced by Ivar, who returned to Northumberland, and in his 
march plundered all the convents and monaſteries, to which the people had con- 
veyed their moſt valuable effects. Nor was the miſchief, they did confined'to 

the effects of their rapaciouſneſs : for they burned: the towns and villages,” r: 


ra- 
2 , * .* * ju g 1 N Aſſi 1 7 
rſhed the women, and murdered the people, withour ditintion of age er fey, At. va 


from meer wantonneſs of barbarity . Wighorn 


$ XXX11I. Ivar leaving his brother Ubba in Northumberland, embarked on 
board of his ſhips with a body of choice troops, and made a deſcent in the king- 
dom of Eaſt-Anglia, where Edmund advancing againſt him was defeated, and 
took ſanctuary in a church, from whence he was before the Daniſh mo- 
narch, at Hegilſdon. This inſolent conqueror is ſaid to have offered him his 
crown again, on condition that he would do him homage, and pay an annual 
tribute: but his propoſal being rejected by the Eaſt-Anglian king, the cruel 
Dane ordered him to be transfixed with arrows, and then commanded his head 
to be ſevered from his body; at the ſame time his tutor Humbert, biſhop of 
the Eaſt-Anglians, was put to death *. 

Ivar having thus ſubdued Eaſt-Anglia, beſtowed the crown of that kingdom 
upon a Saxon, called Ecbert, devoted to his intereſt, and ſending for his brother 
Ubba, began to form a project for making a conqueſt of the whole iſland. 

$ XXXIV. The king of Weſſex being the only power that could obſtruct 
the execution of this ſcheme, he reſolved to turn his arms againſt that monarch ; 
and embarking his army, landed on the coaſt of Ethelred's dominions. Advanc- 
ing in the ſequel as far as Reading, they fortified that place as their head quar- 
ters, and from thence made occaſional excurſions againſt the forces of Ethelred, 
who, with his brother Alfred, had by this time taken the field at the head of 
a conſiderable army; though the Mercian king refuſed to join them on this emer- 


See. K 


= The abbeſs of Coldingham is ſaid to have 
prevailed upon her nuns to cut off their noſes 
and lips, that their beauty might not excite 


virgins without mercy, 
a Edmund's head was afterwards found and 

interred at St. Edmund's Bury, which derived 

its name from this unfortunate prince, who was 


the defire of thoſe cruel raviſhers; an ex- 


Sim.Dunelm, 


pedient, which though it ſaved their honour, 
coſt them their lives ; for, the brutal Danes, in- 
cenſed at their diſappointment, maſſacred thoſe 


. . 


looked upon as a martyr, and canonized, and 
a great number of miracles are ſaid to have 
been wrought at his tomb. 

| $ XXXV, 
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$ XXXV. This was a very active war, and maintained with equal bravery 
on both ſides : for, in the compaſs of one year, nine pitched . battles were 
fought with various ſucceſs. 'One of the moſt confiderable of theſe, was de- 
cided at Aſhdown, in favour of the Saxon princes, by the ſole courage and con- 
duct of Alfred, who repulſed the Danes to their head-quarters, after they had 
loft ſeveral noblemen, generals of note, and many thouſand foldiers who fell in 


: 


Won; S XXXVI. But Ivar having ſtrong reinforcements, was in two months after 


this defeat, in a capacity to hazard another battle at Merantun, which proved 
fatal to the Engliſh ; for, though they gained a manifeſt advantage th he be- 
ginning of the action, the enemy rallied and returned to the charge, when they 
were difordered in the purſuit, and obtained a complete victory over Ethelred *, 
who received a wound that proved mortal. He ſurvived his overthrow but a few 
weeks, and was ſucceeded by Alfred, whoſe coronation was immediately per- 


formed at Wincheſter.” 


Þ Thus died Ethelred, a prince of cad valve Anne 10. the Buss had 
and capacity, whoſe piety and — were ſo attacked his army. He — children. 
remarkable, that one day while he was N one of whom, called Alfred, was the great 
ed in the private exerciſe of his religion, grandfather of the hiſtorian Ethelwerd. 
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$I. Alfred makes peace with the Danes. & II. They expe! Buthred, king of Mercia, and 
: appoint Ceolwulph king of that country. & III. They rective ſupplies of men from 
. the continent. S IV. Halden makes a deſcent upon Weſſex. Engages in a treaty 
with Alfred. V. They furprize Exeter, and are defeated at ſea. '$ VI. Rollo lands in 
England. & VII. The Danes invade Weſſex in vaſt numbers. S VIII. Alfred enters 
into the ſervice of a cowherd, & IX. Retires to the iſie of Athelney, near Taun- 
ton. & X. Ubba is defeated and ſlain by Odun, earl of Devon. & XI. Alfred 
reconnoitres the Daniſh camp in the habit of a barper. & XII. Obtains a com- 
- plete victory over them at Yattendun on the ſkirts of Hampſhire. » & XIII. Go- 

: thrun, the Daniſh king, is baptized at Alfred's court. & XIV. He receives a 
code of laws from the Engliſh king, for the government of his fubjefts.' SXV. 
Alfred fortiſies the ſea-coaſt, and takes London, which, with the kingdom of - 
Mercia, he beſtows as a fief upon his | ſon-in-law Etbelred. & XVI. The 
. princes of North and South Wales do homage to Alfred. & XVII. He encou- 
rages arts and ſciences. & XVIII. Eftabliſhes the univerſity of Oxford. 
+ XIX. His oeconomy and devotion. ' & XX. A fleet of Daniſh ſhips enter the 
river Thames. & XXI. Another body inveſts Exeter. & XXII. The Engliſh troops 
beat up the Daniſh quarters at Beamflete. & XXIII. Haſtings retires into Eaſt- 
Anglia. & XXIV. Winters at Cheſter, and returns to Northumberland. 
S XXV. Alfred purſues them from one place to another : they are compelled to 
quit the kingdom. & XXVI. Alfred divides the kingdom into counties, 
- hundreds, and tythings, & XXVII. Compiles a body of laws. & XX VII. 
Alis precautions againſt rapine and murder. & XXIX. The different coun- 
cils of his kingdom: & XXX. His per ſonal accompliſhments and death. 
$ XXXI. His ſon Edwards title is diſputed by Etbelwald. & XXXII. Who 
 ſurprizes Winburn, and is ſupported by the Danes. & XXXIII. Loſes his 
life in an engagement with the Kentiſh-men. I X XXIV. The Danes are de- 
feated at Tetenhale, in Staffordſhire. & KXXV. Ethelburga ſucceeds her huſ- 
| band in the government of Mercia. & XXXVI. The Danes make a deſcent un- 
der Otar and Rohault ; who are defeated, & XXXVII. They retreat into 
Males. S XXXVIII. The death of Ethelflida. & XXXIX. Edward rean- 

- nexes Mercia to the crown. & XL. Defeats Leofred and Griffith ap Madoc. 
$ XLI. The Danes revolt. And are reduced. & XLII. Athelſtan obtains a vic- 
tory over the Danes and Scots in Northumberland. & XLIII. Edward is ſucceeded 
by Athelftan. & XLIV.. conſpiracy formed by one Alfred. $ XLV. An inſur- 
rection of the Danes in the north, & XLVI. Athelſtan reduces Northumberland. 
S$ XLVII. He defeats the Welch, S XLVIII. Humbles Conſtantine, king of 
Scotland, & XLIX. The deplorable fate of Edwin. I L. Athelftan's fiſter 
married to Hugh, king of France. & LI. Atbelſtan obtains a complete viftory 
al Bruneford, over Conſtantine and Anlaf. & LII. His civil adminiſtration and 
death. { LIII. The Northumbrian Danes revolt againſt Edmund, S LIV. 
The battle of Weſt-cheſter, after which there is a partition of the kingdom. 
LV. Edmund ſubdues Northumberland, and gives Cumberland to the prince 
of Scotland, & LVI. The untimely death of Edmund, in bed 
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$I. EPLORABLE was the ſituation of —— — when this great 

prince aſcended the throne. * The Danes had already ſubdued Northum- 
berland and Eaſt Anglia, and gained footing in the very heart of Weſſex; all 
the churelies and monaſteries were burnt; and the whole face of the country de: 
ſolated. In the very firſt month of his reign he was obliged to march againſt 
this terrible enemy, who had advanced to Chilton, where a deſperate battle was 
fought to the diſadvantage of the Engliſh yet the defeat was not fo great as to 


_ deprive Alfred of all reſource; that indefatigable prince took ſuch meaſures for 


repairing the damage he had ſuſtained, that he was in a very little time enabled 


to hazard another engagement; and the Danes, who had been very roughly 


An. Ch: 873. 


Ingulph. 


handled in the laſt battle, dreading his invincible courage and activity, pro- 
poſed terms of peace, which he did not think proper to refuſe. In conſequence 
of this treaty, they evacuated his dominions, and retired to the north, in order 
to ſubdue Mercia and ſettle their conqueſts in Northumberland. Won 
+ II. They marched directly from Weſſex to London, where Buthred king 
of Mercia finding himſelf unable to cope with ſuch a powerful foe, eſpecially as 
Alfred was reſtricted by the treaty from favouring him with aſſiſtance, he pur- 
chaſed a peace from Ivar, who leaving the command to his brother Ubba, return 
ed to Denmark, while this laſt conducted the troops to the banks of the Humber: 
from thence, however, they advancgd in the ſpring as far as Rippon in Der- 
byſhire; with a view to conquer and make ſettlements in Mercia, which they 
ravaged in a dreadful manner, contrary to the articles of the peace they had 
fold to Buthred, who being afflicted with domeſtic troubles, and incapable of 
acting with ſpirit and reſolution, abandoned his kingdom, and fled for refuge to 
Rome, where he died in the Engliſh college. The Danes finding no longer 
any reſiſtance, took poſſeſſion of Mercia, the crown of which they beſtowed as a 
depoſit with one Ceolwulph, an Engliſhman, who promiſed to reſtore it upon 
demand; and in the mean time oppreſſed the ſubject with ſuch intolerable ex- 
actions that they would have thought themſelves happy under the government 
of a Dane. alan nia; * 
$ III. Ubba totally reduced Northumberland, which was now ruled by one 
of the Daniſh counts called Ruſig, who took poſſeſſion of the throne upon 
the death of the laſt king Egbert, and ſubdued Mercia, which was governed 
by a deputy : then the Danes began to fix ' themſelves in different habitations, 
and cultivate the country, as if they had been natives of the foil ; ſo that 
England was in a manner divided between Danes and Saxons. Not that the 
generals had laid aſide all views of extending their conqueſts, when they plant- 
ed theſe colonies; during their encampment at Rippon, they-were reinforced by 


2 a ſtrong body of troops from the continent, commanded by Gothrun, Ofcitel, 
and Amund, who were diſtinguiſhed by the appellation of kings; and this 


Chr. Sax. 


ſupply, while it rendered their power invincible, increaſed their numbers ſo mueh, 
that they could not eaſily find ſubſiſtence in one place; ſo that they ſeparated 
into two bodies, one of which marched into Northumberland under the conduct 
of Halden, while the three chiefs or kings fixed their head- quarters at Cam- 

$ IV. Notwithſtanding all the booty they had gained, and all the lands they 


had engroſſed, their rapacious diſpoſition was not fatisfied : or rather the new 
| | comers 


Chap. X. OF ENGLAND. 


comers arrived ſo faſt and in ſuch numbers, that the countries they had already 
conquered were by this time occupied, and the late adventurers obliged to turn 
their eyes on another quarter of the iſland. Halden pretending that he was not 
bound by any treaty ſubſiſting between Alfred and Ivar, embarked in the be- 
ginning of ſummer, and ſurprized the ſtrong caſtle of Wareham, on the ſouth- 
ern coaſt of Weſſex. The Engliſh monarch complained of this deſcent, as an 
infraction of the treaty; but was given to underſtand that the different bodies of 
Danes were independent of one another; and their ſeveral armaments fitted out 
at the expence of different companies of adventurers; ſo that any agreement 
made with one of thoſe bands, could have no effect upon the operations of the 
others. Alfred, thus reduced to the neceſſity of repelling force by force, aſſem- 
bled his troops without delay, and took the field with ſuch confidence and ala- 
crity, that Halden thought proper to ſue for peace, and a treaty was concluded 
in the moſt ſolemn manner; the Engliſh king ſwearing upon the relics of the 
ſaints to obſerve it punctually, and the Daniſh general taking an oath to the 
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ſame purport upon the bracelet, which was the moſt ſacred object of the Daniſh , _ 


adoration. . .-- Spelman. 


$ V. In direct violation to this ſolemn. agreement, they fell upon the E, 
liſh cavalry in the night, deſtroyed the men, mounted their own ſoldiers on the 
horſes, and ſurprized the city of Exeter, to which place part of their infan- 
try-began their march by land, while the remainder was embarked on board 
of their ſhipping, to be conveyed thither by ſea, Alfred equally incenſed and 
concerned at the. perfidious conduct of thoſe pyrates, whom no ties of faith 
could reftrain ; and ſeeing the manifeſt advantage they had over him, in the 
convenience of their ſhips, by which they could not. only receive ſupplies from 
their own country, but alſo tranſport themſelves from one place to another 
occaſionally, with fuch eaſe and expedition; - reſolved to provide himſelf 
with a navy, for the ſecurity of his coaſts, and having invited artiſts from 
foreign countries, carried his plan into execution with ſuch amazi peer 
that in a few months he was in poſſeſſion of a powerful navy, compoſed of large 
veſſels ſuperior in ſtrength and burden to the mall Daniſh tranſports, and man- 
ned with hardy Friſians, whom he had engaged in his ſervice. With theſe, being 
reinforced by a ſufficient number of troops, and ſupplied with all forts of ne- 
ceſſary ſtores and ammunition, he put to ſea attacked the Daniſh fleer, 
conſiſting of an hundred and twenty ſhips, bound for Exeter with men and pro- 
viſions, and deſtroyed their whole armada, while his army blocked up the town 
by land. This was ſuch a decifive ſtroke, that the beſieged, deſpairing of relief, 
had recourſe to negociations, and Alfred conſented to a peace, on condition, 
that they ſhould give hoſtages, ratify the treaty by oath, and depart from his 
kingdom immediately. Theſe propoſals they willingly embraced, and- retired 
forthwith. into Mercia, in order to wait for an opportunity to recommence hoſti- 
lities with ſome proſpect of ſucceſs. | 

$ VI.- The Weſt-Saxons were no ſooner rid of this enemy, than viſited by 
another, in the perſon of the famous Rollo, who landed on the coaſt ; but ei- 
ther finding the Engliſh prepared to give him a warm reception, or umwillin 
to interfere with the conqueſts of his countrymen, he re-imbarked and e 
his arms againſt France, which he harraſſed inceſſantly, until he made himſelf 


maſter of Normandy, where he fixed his habitation. As for the Danes, wh 
retir 


An. Ch. 876. 
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retired into Mercia, they dethroned Ceolulph, whom they had elevated, and par- 
celled out the kingdom into counties; in imitation of Halden's conduct in Nor- 
thumberland, who had, upon the death of Ricſig, given the crown to another 
vaſſal king, of the name of Ecbert: but him he ſoon depoſed, and divided the 
country among the Daniſh'chiefs. © 2 | ret gige 
S VIE. Mean white ſuch numbers arrived from the continent, that they were 
hampered for want of room in the three kingdoms which at preſent they poſ- 
ſeſſed; and, in order to remove this inconvenience, as well as to prevent them- 
ſelves from being elbowed out of their own poſſeſſions by freſh ſwarms of new 
adventurers, they determined to make a general effort againſt Alfred, and ex- 
pel him from his dominions. As they were well acquainted with the heroic 
valour, . capacity, and fortitude of that prince, they prepared for this expedition 
with the utmoſt fecrecy, and havin mbled a prodigious army, poured in 
upon the kingdom like a deluge. Chippenham, in North-Wiltſhire, one of the 
moſt confiderable towns of Weſſex, was inftantly reduced; andthe whole coun- 
try ſeized with ſuch conſternation, that ſome fled into Wales with precipitation, 
while others ſubmitted and ſwore allegiance to the invaders. 2 
S VIII. Alfred, finding it impracticable to appeaſe their fears, or collect a bo- 
dy of forces to face the enemy, yielded to the torrent of misfortune, without 
reſigning his courage or his hope, and concealed himſelf from the purſuit of 
his foes. in the moſt obſcure paths of humility. Having diſpoſed his family 
among perſons of known fidelity and attachment, he diſguiſed himſelf in the 
habit of a.common ſoldier, and engaged in the ſervice of his own © cowherd, 


after having concerted meaſures for re- aſſembling a few truſty friends, when- 


ever an opportunity ſhould offer of annoying the enemy, who had by this time 
reduced the whole country to ſubjection. This choſen band, rather than forfeit 
their liberty, and renounce their allegiance to their native prince, retreated to 
the woods and marſhes of Somerſetſhire, from whence they ſallied out occaſi- 
onally upon the ftraggling parties of the Danes, whom they hewed in pieces 
without mercy. | en e er 
& IX. Their ſucceſs in theſe irruptions not only enabled them to live in 
this ſavage ſtate of independency, but contributed to the increaſe of their num- 
ber, by encouraging others to join their ſociety. Thus augmented, they retired - 
into the iſle of Athelney, near Taunton, environed on all fides with brakes' and 
an impaſſable moraſs, except a ſmall path practicable by a footman in ſummer 
only, which led to an inconſiderable fortreſs; and this was the reſidence of Al- 


© While Alfred remained in this humble ſta- 
tion, he one day incurred the diſpleaſure of his 
landlady, by neglecting to turn a cake that was 
baking at the fire: ſhe chid him very ſeverely 
for his lazineſs, and told him, though he could 
not turn a cake, he could eat it faſt enough. — 
The patient prince begged pardon, and promiſ- 
ed to be more-alert for the future. During his 
retreat in the iſle of Athelney, a beggar came 
and requeſted alms, at a time when he had but 


one ſmall loaf for the ſubſiſtence of him and his 


attendants, ſome of whom had gone abroad in 
queſt of food, though with very little hope of 


ſucceſs, the adjacent country being waſte and 
deſolate. Notwithſtanding this miſerable exi- 
gency, he divided the loaf with the mendicant ; 
and this act of charity, which in a ſignal man- 
ner denotes tte benevolence of his heart, was 
recompenced by a providential ſtore of freſh 
proviſion with which his ** returned. With 
reſpect to the viſion of St. Cuthbert, formerly 
biſhop of Lindisfarne, who is ſaid to have ap- 
peared to him and his wife upon this occaſion, 
— reader needs not be told; what credit it de- 
er tes. crit mal ares: of 
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fred and his conſort, who were reduced to the utmaſt extremity of want, which 
they patiently ſuſtained during four months, comforting one another with the 
hope of better fortune; in which they were not diſappointed, N 
5X. Ubba, the chief of the Daniſh, commanders, had ravaged the country 
of Walcs without oppoſition; and in his return inveſted the caſtle of Kenwith, 
in Devonſhire, to which Odun, carl of that county, had-retired with a ſmall bo- 
dy of troops, at the approach of the Danes: this gallant nobleman. finding 
himſelf unable to ſuſtain a ſiege, and knowing there was no ſafety in ſurren- 
dering to ſuch 2 cruel, perfidious enemy, repreſented to his followers that 
they had nothing to depend 1015 but their valour, and eren dba fhey 
ſhould cut their way through the beſiegers with their ſwords. The propoſ 
was embraced, and they ſallied out upon the Danes, ſecure in their numbers, 
and in their contempt of the Engliſh, and not only routed them with great 
ſlaughter, and ſlew, Ubba, but alſo took their famous ſtandard, exhibiting the 
icture of a raven, which was wrought by Ubba's fifters, and revered as an 
hallowed enſign. | Nee (6 2 
S XT. This victory re- animated the drooping ſpirits of the Weſt-Saxons, and 
Alfred took the advantage of their favourable diſpoſition, as well as the ſecurity 
of the enemy, who no longer kept within their entrenchments, but diſperſed 
themſelves in a careleſs manner over the whole face of the country. That he 


might be perfectly informed of the enemies poſture, he entered their camp in 


perſon, in the habit of a harper, and remained in the midſt of his enemies | 
whole days, during which he ſtrolled about, and reconnoitred every particular of 
their oeconomy and ſituation. He found them lulled in the moſt ſupine aloe 
rity, ſpending their time in riots. and feaſting, without even appointing the 
common guards of a camp. Having made his obſervations, he returned to 


7 


his retreat, and detached proper emiſſaries among his ſubjects, whom he appoint- 
ed to meet him in arms at Brexton, in the foreſt of Sel wood, where they aſſem- 


bled with alacrity, under a prince whom they adored. 2 & 

$ XII. From thence he began his march, in the week preceding Whitſuntide, 
towards the Danes, who lay encamped at Yattendun, on the ſkirts of Hamp- 
ſhire; and in the morning of the third day, was in ſight of the enemy, before 
they knew he had taken the field. Without giving them time to recolle& them- 
ſelves from their ſurprize, or range their troops in order of battle, he ſell upon 
them with ſuch impetuoſity, that they were immediately routed with ä 
ſlaughter; and though the remains of them, amounting to a good number, fled 
for refuge into a fortified camp in the neighbourhood, they were unprovided for 
a ſiege, and in leſs than a fortnight obliged to ſurrender at diſcretion. The 


— having taking hoſtages for the performance of articles, propoſed that they 


ould either quit the country, after having. promiſed: upon oath, that hey . 


would never return; or embrace the chriſtian faith, and be contented with ſuc 

lands as he ſhould aſſign for their ſubliſtence. © | 
XIII. Thoſe who did not chooſe: to part with their old religion, embarked 
for Flanders, where they exerciſed their old trade of depredation, under the com- 
mand of one of their generals called Haftings : while Gothrun their fole ſur- 
* viving chief in TD became a convert to. Chriſtianity, and was baptized, 
with thirty of his principal noblemen and a great number of officers, at Aller 
in Somerſetſhire, where Alfred kept his court. That prince ſtood ir to 
| ; | othrun, 
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Gothrun, who having received ſome valuable preſents, arid been royally enter- 
tained, returned with his retinue to the Daniſh army, which, ' retiring into 
Mercia, halted for fome time at Cirenceſter. From thence they marched into the 
kingdom of the Eaſt Angles, which, with the county of Eſſex, was allotted for 
their habitation, and Gothrun was permitted to govern it as a feudatory prince *. 
$ XIV. He ſupplied this Daniſh prince with a ſhort code of laws, for the go- 
vernment of his ſubjects; calculated for the propagation of Chriſtianity, the 
payment of tythes, and other rites of the clergy, the puniſhment and prevention 
of inceſtuous' marriages, the abolition: of ſorcery and divination, the regulation 
of te boundaries, the encouragement of commerce, and the reſtraint of rapine, 
Theſe wholeſome inſtitutions had the deſired effect in civilizing the Danes of 
Eaſt Anglia, while thoſe who had ſettled in Mercia, enjoying the privileges of 
free denizens, were ſoon reconciled to a peaceable life, and lived happily under 
the adminiſtration of one Ethelred, a nobleman of great virtue and ability, on 


whom Alfred beſtowed this government with his own ſiſter Ethelfleda. 


$ XV. Of thoſe Danes who had inliſted with Haſtings, one body ſeparat- 


ing from the reſt, pillaged Flanders, Picardy, Hainauft, and Artis, then 


returned to England, and landing on the coaſt of Kent, advanced towards Ro- 


cheſter, in hope of ſurpriſing that city; but, finding that Alfred had taken the 


field to oppoſe their progreſs, they retired to their ſhips, and rejoined their com- 
panions, whom they aſſiſted in ravaging the country of France. In order to 


prevent ſuch depredations for the future, the Engliſh'monarch e e | 


ect, with which he attacked and deſtroyed ſixteen Daniſh ſhips in the port of 

arwich ; and protected the coaſt of his realm from thoſe enterprizing free- 
booters: at the ſame time he repaired the decayed caſtles on the fea ſide, and 
built a number of new fortifications, ſo as to cover his whole country from 
inſult and invaſion; except by one avenue, which he could not ſhut. This was 
the river Thames, through which the Danes had free acceſs to his dominions, 
while they continued in poſſeſſion of London. He therefore inveſted that city, 


which being weakly garriſoned, was eaſily reduced; and then having —— 
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its fortifications, and embelliſned it with a number of new edifices, he delivered 
it in charge to his ſon-in-law Ethelred, or rather beſtowed it upon him as a fief 
of the county of Mercia. (1232 Bt MW | 
XVI. Alfred had now attained to the meridian of power and glory; he 
ps a greater extent of territory than had ever been enjoyed by any one of 

is anceſtors ; the princes of South and North Wales did him homage for their 
principalities ; the Northumbrians being left without a chief, at death of 
Halden, deſired a king of his creating, and he recommended Guthred, of 
Daniſh extraction, but a Saxon by birth, and a zealous chriſtian, who proved 


Sim, Dunelm. à munificent benefactor to the church of Durham. | 


_ © © XVIE. Having thus eſtabliſhed his authority, founded equally on fear and 
affection, his whole empire enjoyed the moſt profound tranquillity during a 
ſeries of twelve years, which he employed in cultivating the' arts of peace, and 
in repairing the miſchiefs with which the war had been attended. He rebuilt the 
monaſteries and churches ; fortified and adorned a number of towns, and by ap- 
pointing London as the place at which the aſſembly of the ſtates ſhould convene 


4 Tt was in this year that Alfred built the town of Shafteſbury, Camden, FO 


— 
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twice ever declared that city the metropolis of England. He invited ar- EN 
tificers — — — from abroad, by offering ws extraordinary encou- 
ragement; and being himſelf a man of uncommon taſte and erudition, his pa- 
tronage was royally extended to all thoſe who had made any progreſs in learning 
e = Fl 1 ve | BY 13 
S XVIII. Not contented with employi promoting among 
tas? own ſubjects, he by his bounty —— divers foreigners of diſtinguiſhed 
talents, and eſtabliſhed them in a ſeminary at Oxford, where Germanus and 
his ſucceſſors had formerly maintained a ſchool for the education of the Britiſh 
youth. On this occaſion three halls were founded for the different branches of 
grammar, philoſophy, and theology, and a certain ſtipend ſettled for the main- 
tenance of a profeſſor and ſix and twenty ſcholars in each, to be reſtricted under 
roper regulations, relating to their ſtudy and religious duties. Theſe three halls 
ing incorporated, acquired the name of univerſity; fo that Alfred is juſtly ce- 8 
lebrated as the founder of that venerable inſtitution. * 
XIX. That he might be the better able to extend his charity and munifi- 
cence, he regulated his finances with the moſt perfect oeconomy, and divided 
his revenue into a certain number of parts, which he appropriated to the diffe- 
rent expences of the ſtate, and the exerciſe of his own private liberality and de- 
votion. Nor was he leſs an oeconomiſt in the diſtribution of his time, which 
he divided into three equal portions, allotting one to ſleep, meals, and exerciſe ; 
and devoting the other two to writing, 3 buſineſs, and prayer. That 
this diviſion might not be encroached upon through inadvertency, be meaſured ; 
them by tapers of an equal fize, which he kept continually burning before the 
- ſhrines of relicks. Theſe were his conſtant companions whereſoever he travelled ; 
and leſt: the tapers ſhould be affected by the wind or other accidents, he con- 
trived horn lanterns, in which they were equally conſumed. But nothing de- Aſſer. vic. 
ſerves our admiration more than the meaſures, he took to form a militia, #lfrid. 
under ſuch wiſe lations, that every ſingle man of his dominions under- 
ſtood the exerciſe of arms; and by means of beacons placed at proper diſtan- 
ces, and lighted upon any alarm, a body of well trained forces was ſtill 
ready to take up their arms, and aſſemble at the place of rendezvous, under 
the lieutenant of the country where the immediate ſervice was required. Al- 
fred ſeemed to be a genius ſelf. taught, that contrived and comprehended every 
thing that could contribute to the ſecurity of his kingdom. He had invented a- 
kind of galley wrought with oars, of ſuch a conſtruction, as rendered it an over- 
match for any ſhip of war known at that period of time. Of theſe he had an 
hundred and twenty, which not only ſcoured the ſeas of the piratical Danes, and 
covered his coaſts from invaſion, but protected the commerce of his ſubjects, 
which flouriſhed to a great extent: inſomuch that the nation abounded with 
wealth, and all the richeſt commodities of India; from whence were imported 


Of thoſe profeſſors that came to England employed at Oxford in the inſtruction of youth, 
70 his invitation, the moſt diſtinguiſhed were but afterwards removed from thence, one to 

rimbaldus, and Joannes Scotus Erigena, who the new monaſtery founded by Alfred at Win- 
had writ a treatiſe againſt the real preſence in cheſter, and the other to Malmeſbury, Aſſer. 
the euchariſt, Theſe two learned divines were vit. Alfred. | 
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thoſe valuable gems which adorned the crown he wore upon all ſolemn 


occaſions. 


$ XX. The happineſs and peace which the people of England enjoyed under the 


parental ſway of this excellent prince, having laſted twelve years without interru 
- tion, was at length invaded by new alarms. The Danes, under Haſtings, wits ip 


ſuſtained two terrible checks Eudes, and Arnold, kings of France and Ger- 
many, reſolved to try their fortune once more in England, not with a view to 
make a ſettlement, but in hope of enriching themſelves with plunder ; for this 
purpoſe, they equipped three hundred veſſels, which they divided into two fleets, 
and one of theſe, confiſting of two hundred fail, bent its courſe towards Kent, 
where the adventurers — ſurpriſed Appledore. The other entered the 
river Thames, under the command of Haſtings, who made himſelf maſter of 
Milton, and he and his colleague ſeemed to vye with each other in acts of 

ine and barbarity. Alfred was at that time in Eaſt Anglia, ſettling the affairs 
of the kingdom upon the death of Guthrun : and he no ſooner received intelligence 


. of the invaſion, than he exacted a new oath of allegiance from his Eaſt An- 
glian ſubjects, Danes as well as Engliſh. | 


XXI. Having taken this precaution, he quitted that country, in order to 
march againſt the enemy; but his back was no ſooner turned, than the Eaſt 
Anglian Danes declared in favour of their countrymen, and joined Haſtings, in 
hope of ſharing his good fortune. Alfred in the mean time aſſembled his 
troops, and advanced againft that body of the invaders who ravaged the 
county of Kent ; but, being informed in his march, that another ſwarm had 
lighted upon Weſſex, he changed his route, in order to face thoſe who had pe- 
netrated into the heart of his own country. They had already inveſted Exeter, 


but being apprized of his approach, they raiſed the ſiege with precipitation, and 


retired to their ſhips, Their next attempt was upon Chicheſter, in which miſ- 
carrying, they failed to Beamflete, and joined Haſtings, who being thus rein- 
forced, ventured to make an incurfion to the borders of Mercia, while Alfred 
was at a diftance, _ | | | 

$ XXII. The Engliſh troops, taking the advantage of his abſence, found 


means to beat up his quarters at Beamflete, where they found his wife and chil- 


dren, who had been baptized ; theſe being conveyed to Alfred, he ſent them 


back to the Daniſh general, with a meſſage importing that he did not make war 


n women and chriſtians, 
XXIII. Haſtings, unwilling to wait for the king's return from the weft, 


_ marched with nce as far as Shropſhire, in his way to Wales, where 


t dili 
he expected ti Ye Falned "by the Britons. But, the Engliſh generals, followed 
him with equal fpeed, and-at length blocked him up in Buttington, where he 
and his troops being reduced to extremity, made a deſperate effort to cut their 


paſſage through the army of the befiegers ; and though the greateſt part was lain, 


the reſt effected a retreat into Eaſt Anglia. TIE 
$ XXIV. There they raiſed a freſh body of troops, and being reinforc- 


ed by their countrymen of Northumberland, ſet out again for Wales, and 


marched with ſuch expedition, that they arrived at Cheſter, where they fortified 
themſelves, before the Engliſh forces could come up. As the ſeaſon was too 


tar advanced for the undertaking of the ſiege, they were allowed to winter in 


that 
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that deſolate place, from whence they began their march in the beginning of 
ſpring for Northumberland, and at length arrived in Eaſt Anglia. 
bi NXV. Towards the latter end of the year, they advanced to the borders 
of Mercia, and erected two forts at Hertford on the Ley, for the e of 
their ſhips which they had brought up that river. Here they were attacked by 
the Londoners, who were repulſed. But Alfred, approaching with his army, and 
viewing the nature of their fituation, turned the courſe of the fiream, © that 
their veſſels were left on dry ground: a circumſtance which terrified them to 
ſuch a _ that they abandoned their forts, and flying. towards the Severne, 
were pu by Alfred ed as far as Quatbridge, where they intrenched themſelves 
for the preſent, until they found an opportunity of ay into Northumber- 
land, where their friends ſupplied them with ſhips, in which they imbarked for 
Normandy in a miſerable plight, after having remained in and three years, 
during which they had undergone a ſeries of miſery and miſc 
hunted, and diminiſhed one half in their number, by diſeaſes, famine,” and the 


ce, harraſſed, 
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ſword. After their departure, Alfred found no difficulty in reducing the Eaſt Chron. Sax. 
Anglian and Northumbrian rebels, whom he would no govern by a ſub- An. C. 896. 


ſtituted king, but took both countries under his own immediate adminiſtration. 


SXXVI. Having once more re-eſtabliſhed the peace of the country by the ex- 


pulſion of thoſe invaders, he reſumed the character of the legiſlator, in order to fi- 
niſh the plan of government in the execution of which he had already made ſuch 
confiderable progreſs. He divided the whole kingdom into counties, the counties 
into hundreds, and theſe laſt into tythings, ſo denominated. becauſe they conſiſted 
of ten freeholders, who were pledges to the king for the good behaviour of each 
other. He compiled an excellent body of laws from the ſcripture, the in- 
ſtitutions of other nations, and the collections or di of his predeceſſors 
Ethelbert, Ina, and Offa. He was author of that ineſti ivilege 
to the ſubjects of this nation, which conſiſts in their being tried by their peers; 
for he firſt. inftituted juries, or at leaſt improved upon an old inſtitution, by ſpe- 
cifying the number and qualifications of the. jurymen, and extending their power 
to trials of property as well as criminal indictments. He invented the expedient 
of giving bail and ſurety, in order to exempt individuals from unmerited impri- 
ſonment ; he appointed public fairs and markets, to 22 the clandeſtine ſale 
of ſtolen cattle ; he abeliſhed the civil juriſdiction of thanes or eoldermen, who 
acted in the double capacity of generals. and judges, in their feſpective ſhires, and 
ſubſtituted in their room ſhire-reeves, who acted as deputies to theſe counts or 
eoldermen. Juſtices were like likewiſe appointed; but the original extent of their 
power is not exactly. known. And laſtly,. he ordained that original writs ſhould 
be granted by the proper officer, without any ſpecial petition to the king; by 
which form, the plaintiff was provided with the immediate means of proſecu- 
tion and redreſs. 

$ XX VIII. But, no regulation of Alfred redounded more to his honour and 


the advantage of the kingdom, than the meaſures he took to prevent rapine, . 


murder, and other outrages, which had ſo long been committed with impunity. 
Every tything- man was bound for the good behaviour of his own family, his 
neighbours, and gueſts; and obliged, in caſe of any breach of the peace, or other 
crime, to have the offender forthcoming, or if he fled, to purge himſelf of all 


ſuſpicion of | being an accomplice. | * who did not enter * An. Ch. 897 


2 O 


\ 
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of theſe tythings, was held as an outlaw; and could not be received in any hun- 


dred or borrough, without a certificate from the tything to which he belonged. 
One of the ten freeholders preſided over the other nine, by the name of tything- 
man, headborough, or borſholder ; and ſummoned them occaſionally to de- 
termine ſmall diſputes in the neighbourhood. | 

$ XXIX. Alfred, notwithſtanding his great capacity, did not fail to 
conſult the ſages of his realm, upen every affair of importance. All his 
reſolutions with reſpect to public affairs, paſſed through three different 
councils ; the firſt of which was compoſed of the wg s particular friends 
and favourites, in which every meaſure was prepared for the ſecond coun- 
cil, conſiſting of the biſhops, counts, viſcounts, judges, and ſome of the 
a on thanes, afterwards diſtinguiſhed by the name of barons. The third, 
was the general aſſembly of the nation, called in the Saxon language Wittema- 

t, the members of which owed their admiſſion to their own quality or of- 
Fan independent of the king's pleaſure or appointment. 

$ XXX. Occupied as he was in this great work of laying the foundation of 
the Engliſh conſtitution, his. attention ſtooped even to the minuteſt circum- 
ſtance of his people's conveniency. He introduced the art of brick-mak- 
ing, and built his own houſes of thoſe materials, which being much more 
durable, ſightly, and ſecure from accidents, than timber, his example was 
followed, firſt, by his nobles, and afterwards by the ſubjects in general, who 
vyed with each other in expreſſing their reverence and affection for this illuſtri- 
ous monarch. He was, doubtleſs, an object of the moſt perfect eſteem and ad- 
miration; for excluſive of the qualities which diſtinguiſhed him as a warrior 
and legiſlator, his perſonal character was amiable in every reſpect. He had 
made conſiderable progreſs in the different ſtudies of grammar, rhetoric, philoſo- 
phy, architecture, andgeometry, was an excellent hiſtorian, and acknowledged 
to be the beſt Saxon poet of the age. | ; 

And what rendered his erudition the more valuable and ſurpriſing, was the 

oſs ignorance of the times, concerning which he himſelf complained, that 

om the Humber to the Thames, there was not one prieſt who perfectly 
underſtood the divine ſervice; nor one to be found between the Thames and 
the ſea, capable of tranſlating the eaſieſt latin book. 

In a word, he adhered to the wiſeſt maxims of government, calculated for 
the happineſs of his people, of whom he was at the ſame time the father and 
the king: his public character acquired the veneration' of all his neighbours ; 
his private life betrayed no blemiſh or imperfection; and he was certainly one 
of the beſt and greateſt monarchs that ever exerciſed the functions of ſovereign 
power. What wonder then that the Engliſh nation ſhould bitterly lament his 
death, which happened in the fifty-ſecond year of his age *, after a troubleſome 


f He himſelf tranſlated the Paſtoral of Gre- dren, ſome of which, and among theſe his 
gory I; Boetius de conſolatione ; and Bede's eldeſt ſon Edmund, died before him. He was 
eſiaſtical hiſtory, His fame was ſo exten- ſucceeded by Edward; his other ſon Ethel- 
ſive, that the pope, in honour to his character, wald was educated at Oxford, where he made 
anted new privileges to the Engliſh college at great progreſs in learning. Of his three daugh- 
ome; and he was preſented with a number of ters, Ethelflida married fithelred count of Mer- 
relicks, by that pontif, as well as by Abel pa- cia; Ethelwitha eſpouſed Baldwin count of 
triarch of Jeruſalem, Flanders; and Ethelgitha was abbeſs of the mo- 
8 By his wife Elſwitha, he had ſeveral chil. naſtery at Shafteſbury, founded by her father. 


though 
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though glorious reign, in the courſe of which he had experienced the moſt ſur- Aer. . 
priſin viciſſitudes of fortune. | appr 88 ; Flea. | 
286 XXX1. When his ſon Edward aſcended the throne, England was inhabited An. Ch. goo. 
by almoſt an equal number of Saxons and Danes. Theſe laſt were in poſſeſſion 
of Northumberland and Eaſt Anglia, from which the greateſt part of the Engliſh 
families had been expelled. The Saxons occupied all Weſſex, comprehending the 
country to the ſouthward of the Thames, and the ancient kingdom of Eſſex; and 
- Mercia was in a manner divided between the two nations. The Danes being no 
longer over-awed by the ſuperior qualities of Alfred, and thinking themſelves able 
to cope with the Engliſh power, reſolved to ſeize the firſt opportunity of ſhaking 
off the Saxon yoke; and they were ſoon furniſhed with à plauſible pretence. 
Ethelwald, the eldeſt ſon of Ethelbert whom Alfred ſucceeded, was * mew to 
claim the crown by -the right of primogeniture, though contrary to the will 
of Ethelwulph, which he pretended to ſet aſide as illegal: but the Engliſh were 
ſo warmly attached to the family of Alfred, that he could find no | 
any conſequence, who would eſpouſe his cauſe ; and therefore he had recourſe. 
to the Danes, by whom, in all probability, he had been at firſt excited. 
SXXXII. Having aſſembled a ſmall body of adherents, he ſurpriſed Win- 
burn, a ſtrong place in Dorſetſhire, which, however he was not able to main- 
tain : for, Edward marched againſt him with ſuch expedition, that before he could 
provide for his defence, he was obliged to quit the town with great precipitation, 
and fly into Normandy, from whence he was conveyed to Northumberland, 
where the Danes acknowledged him as ſovereign of England; and their example | 
was followed by their countrymen of Eaſt-Anglia. As he could not be too di- Brompton. 
ligent in ſtrengthening his party againſt ſuch a formidable antagoniſt, he made Flor. Wig- 
another voyage into Normandy, where he was ſupplied with troops and ſhi — 8 
ping by the Danes who had ſettled in that country, and returned immediately e 
in order to begin the campaign, and oppoſe the progreſs of Edward, who had 
by this time driven the Danes out of ſeveral ſtrong places they poſſeſſed in Mer- 


$ XXXIII. Thus ſupported, Ethelwald raiſed a conſiderable army, and made 
an incurſion into the counties of Oxford, Glouceſter, and Wilts, which he ra- 
vaged without mercy, but retired before he could be overtaken by the forces of 
Edward, who purſued him as far as the borders of Eaſt- Anglia, and waſted 
all the country between the Ouſe, the north fens, and Bury; then he 'retreat- 
ed with the main body of his troops; but the Kentiſh-men' lagging behind, 
for the ſake of plunder, were ſurprized near Bury by the Danes, who, re- 
mained maſters of the field after a very obſtinate engagement, yet had no reaſon 
to boaſt of their victory, which was purchaſed with the loſs of Ethelwald, the 
Daniſh prince Eonric, and divers general officers ; ſo that the hopes of conqueſt 
became every day more and more languid ; and after having maintained a kind 
of lingering Sy to for two years after, they were at length fain to ſue for peace, An. Ch. 9oz. 


> On this occaſion Elfida, the king's öfter, mit the embraces of her huſband, but-reſ e 8 
who had married Ethelfred, count of Mercia, fig- the province of her ſex, dedicated herſelf to 
nalized uy courage —— of 2 5 he 2 of arms, and on account of her va- 
troops. Having undergone a very dangerous lour was diſtinguiſned by the name of Ki 
and difficult labour, ſhe would never aſter ad- Ethelflida. Fil | x [OUT HO 'F 
F | which 
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which Edward granted, on condition that they ſhould acknowledge his fove- 

Chron. Sax. reignty, and ſend back the Normans to their — country. _ Rap 4:66 
S $ XXXIV:; Notwithſtanding this treaty, which was concluded at Ickford, in 
Bucks, the peace of the kingdom was inceſſantly diſturbed by the Northumbri- 
ans and Danes of Derby, Nottingham, Leiceſter, Lincoln, and Stamford, who 
| Joined their forces, and ravaged the adjacent country. At length Edward, in- 
cenſed at theſe hoſtilities, equipped a fleet, in arder to infeſt their commerce 
and their coafts ; and they ſuppoling that the greateſt part of his army was em- 
barked, invaded, his territories with a ſtrong body of forces, in full confidence 
of pillaging with, impunity. But in their return they were attacked at Teten- 
in Staffordſhire, by the Weſt-Saxons and Mercians, who defeated them in 


| \hale, 
An. Ch. 911. a, pitched. battle, which coſt them the lives of two kings, a great number of 


principal officers, and many thoufands. of their common men; a diſaſter which 

Cn. 2 Danes to ſuch a degree, that for ſome years they remained quiet 
Staffordſhire, at without attempting any new irruption. | ; « v lertit 

SXV. About this period, Edward loſt a faithful adherent, by the death 

of Ethelred, count palatine of Mercia: yet his. widow Elflida, aſſumed the 

reins of government, which ſhe managed with great ability and ſucceſs. She 

foutificd, all. the defenſible places of the country, and then marched. againſt the 

Welch, whom ſhe defeated in ſeveral engagements, and at. length totally ſub- 

dued. While ſhe was employed in this expedition, her brother Edward re- 

built the town of Hertford, which had ſuffered greatly from the Danes; and 

afterwards marching into Eſſex, fortified! a town at Witham, in order to protect 

his Engliſh, ſubjects from the animoſity and depredations. of that barbarous 

An. Ch. 915. people. Having taken theſe precautions for the ſecurity of the kingdom, he 

enjoyed a ſhort pauſe of tranquillity, during which he devoted his attention to 
the propagation, of the liberal arts, and erected the ſchool of Cambridge into an 


umve , | | F. 45-+ 480] 

8 XXI. This calm was not of long continuance; for a body of Daniſh 
horſe, from Northampton and Leiceſter, marching ſuddenly into Oxfordſhire, 
ſarprized and defeated- a body of Edward's forces at Hokenorton, and returned 
to their ſettlements loaded with booty. Another ſquadron, encouraged by their 

| ſucceſs, penetrated, into Bedfordſhire ; but the country being, by this time alarm- 
ed they were reuted and cut in pieces. Theſe were but the preludes to a more 
formidable invaſion. of Daniſn free · booters from the ſouthern. parts of Britany, 

commanded: by Otar and Rohault, who entering the river Severne, plundered 
the Welſh and Engliſh indiſeriminately, and took Cumeleac, biſhop of Erchen- 
field, priſpner, who. was ranſomed by Edward for forty pounds. 

Hicherto they had only ſent. ſmall. detachments on ſhore to plunder the coun- 
try z but at length they landed their whole force, and advanced towards Erchen- 
field: but their progreſa was ſtopped by the militia of Herefordſhire, Glouceſter- 
ſhire, and ſome neighbouring towns and counties, which aſſembling; in arms, 
marched againſt the invaders, whom they routed with great ſlaughter, loſin 

Ann. Sax. Rohault and Otar's brother, who were ſlain upon the ſpot. 5 
An. Ch. 018. XXXVII. The ſhattered remains of their army took poſt in a neighbour- 
*. Cn. 918. ing; wood, where they were ſo cloſely beſieged by Edward's forces, that they 
thought proper to capitulate, and give hoſtages for leaving the kingdom within 
limited time. Notwithſtanding this agreement, in conſequence of which they 
| | were 


* 
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were permitted to embark, they afterwards ftole aſhore from their ſhips, and di- 
vided themſelves into two bodies, one of which advanced to Watchet, in So- 
merſetſhire, and the other to Portlockbey, in the ſame county, with a view to 
plunder; but Edward had taken ſuch wiſe precautions, that they were defeated 
in both places, and repulſed to their ſhips, after having loſt a great number of 
men. Then they made an unſucceſsful attempt upon the little ifland of Ship- 
holm, in the mouth of the Severne, and ſailing to South Wales, 'tranſported 
themſelves from thence to Ireland. | | | 
$ XXX VIII. Edward having freed his country from thoſe barbarians, march- 
ed into Buckinghamſhire, and raiſed a fort on each fide of the Ouze, to over- 
awe the Danes who were ſettled in that neighbourhood. This expedient had 
ſuch a good effect, that Thurkytel, a Daniſfi earl of great property in thoſe 
rts, and all the principal noblemen, ſubmitted to the Englifh-monarch ; ſo that 
E Danes of Buckingham, Bedford, and Nor- An. Ch. 919. 
thampton. Yet this great advantage was ſucceeded by an event, which he la- 
mented as a very great misfortune, namely, the death of his ſiſter Elflida, who, 
beſides her other conqueſts, had reduced Leiceſter, and part of Northumberland 
under his dominion. . 
XXXIX. Having re peopled Bedford with iſh, and fort 
—— free liberty to all the Danes to — the kingdom, if they did 
not chooſe to live under his adminiſtration; and Thurkytel, with all his adherents, 
took the advantage of this indulgence ; a retreat which greatly ftrengthened the 
adminiſtration of Edward, who likewiſe owed great acceſſion of power to the 
death of his ſiſter. That celebrated heroine had left one daughter, called Elf- 
winna, heireſs to the whole county of Mercia, the property of which had been 
veſted in her father by Alfred the great: and as this — from the crown 
was very prejudicial to her uncle Edward, ſhe began to fear he would take the 
firſt opportunity of re-annexing it to his domains. In this apprehenſion the re- 
ſolved to ſtrengthen her poſſeflion by a match with Reginald, chief king of the 
Danes in England, and actually engaged in a ſecret treaty for that purpoſe : 
but her uncle being appriſed of her intention ſo detrimental to his intereſt, . 
took poſſeſſion of the principal cities of Mercia, exacted an oath of allegiance 
from the inhabitants, and carried the young lady into his own dominions. Thus, 
he became maſter of that populous country, including the city of London, 
which though originally belonging to the kingdom of Ear, was now become 
the capital of Mercia. | | Chron. Sax. 
 $ XL. The Danes were not the only enemies that diſturbed the repoſe of Ed- 
ward. Griffith ap Madoc, brother-in-law to the prince of Weſt- Wales, toge- 
ther with one Leofred, a Dane, aſſembled an army in Ireland, in order to con- 
quer Wales. They accordingly landed in that country, and meeting with no 
reſiſtance, advanced as far as Chefter, before Edward was in a condition to op- 
poſe their progreſs. At length, however, aſſembling his forces, he divided them 
into two ſeparate bodies, with one of which he marched againſt the invaders, 
whom he overtook at Sherwood, where a deſperate battle enfued. The leaders 
of both OS RING at the head of their troops; and Leofred, the 
Dane, charging the royal ſtandard with incredible fury, the — in great dan- 


ger of being taken and ſlain; when his fon Athelſtan, ſpringing forwards to his 
| | relief, 
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relief, encountered the , whom he wounded and took priſoner. Victory 


forthwith dexlared for the Engliſh, and a great carnage was made among the 


enemy. Griffith had in another diviſion been attacked, routed, and ſlain by 


| Edward's generals: fo that nothing was wanting to compleat the fortune of the 


| An. Ch. 920. 


day; thaugh the king's glory was a little ſullied by the death of the priſoner 
Leofred, whom he ordered to be beheaded in cold blood. © 011 
XLI. In the courſe of the enſuing year, he rebuilt Wigmore, in Herefordſhire, 
and Toceſter, in Northamptonſhire, which the Danes had attempted to ſurprize 
but being repulſed with loſs, they laid the country under contribution, and all 
their countrymen inhabiting the neighbourhood of Huntingdon, as well as thoſe 
of Eaſt-Anglia revolted. They erected a fort at Thamesford, in Bedfordſhire, 
from whence they made incurſions into different parts of the country, which 
they ravaged with their uſual barbarity. But their fortification in this place, as 


well as the town of Colcheſter, which they poſſeſſed, was taken by Edward, 


who ordered all whom he found in arms to be put to the ſword. This ſeverity, 
by which a Daniſh prince and two noblemen had loſt their lives, exaſperated 
the reſt of that people to ſuch a degree, that the inſurrection became ge- 
neral; and aſſembling a numerous army, they undertook the ſiege of Maldon, 


from which they were ' obliged to deſiſt, after having ſuſtained great damage 


Ann. Saxon. 


from the fallis of the garriſon. Diſpirited by ſuch a ſeries of diſaſters, they 
again threw themſelves upon the mercy: of the Engliſh monarch, to whom Thur- 
forth, together with the commander of the Daniſh forces of Southampton, ſub- 


mitted on the terms he was pleaſed to propoſe : their example was followed by 


the Danes ſettled about Huntingdon, Cambridge, and Eaſt-Anglia, who pro- 
miſed in their oath of allegiance to defend his ſubjects by land and ſea. 

$ XII. While Edward was thus employed in reducing the ſouthern Danes, 
he ſent his ſon Athelſtan againſt thoſe who were poſſeſſed of Northumberland, 
where they lived independent of the Engliſh government, and cheriſhed all the 
rebellions which had been raiſed. In order to maintain their independency 


againſt the power of Edward, their two king, Sidric -and Reinal, ſuppreſſed 


An. Ch. 922. 
Milton. 
Tyrrel. 


their private animoſities, and engaged in a league with Conſtantine, king of 


Scotland, who ſent a body of forces to their aſſiſtance, under the command of 


his ſon Malcolm. Theſe joining the Danes, attacked Athelſtan, by whom 


they were defeated with great ſlaughter. And after this victory, the Nor- 


thumbrians ſued for peace; the Cumbrian and Strath-cluyd Britons + ſub- 
mitted to the empire of Edward ; and the king of Scots, who poſſeſſed part of 
the ancient Northumbrian territories, conſentea to hold thoſe dominions in vaſ- 
ſalage of the crown of Tg ; 

Edward now ſaw himſelf at the higheſt pinnacle of power and glory; feared 
by his enemies who had ſubmitted to his ſway, reſpected by his neighbours, and 


beloved by his own ſubjects with the moſt warm affection. After he had re- 


An. Ch. 927. 


duced the whole kingdom of England: and principality of Wales to his obe- 
dience, he exerted all his endeavours to promote the equal diſtribution of juſtice, 
and the people enjoyed the happy fruits of his mild and equitable adminiſtra- 
tion, until death put an end to his authority, in the twenty-fifth year of his 
reign. | | | | 

5 XLIII. He vas ſucceeded in his throne by his eldeſt ſon Athelſtan, a prince 
every way qualified for wielding the ſceptre of a great empire: he prives 
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knighted by his ther * Alfred in his infancy, and being educated under 
the eye of his aunt Elflida, his own diſpoſition, which was naturally good, re- 
ceived the moſt virtuous education. He had ſignalized his courage and con- 
duct during his father's life, and aſſiſted at all the councils for a conſiderable 
time before he mounted the throne ; ſo that he was already an experienced prince, 
when he began his reign in the thirtieth year of his age, was crowned at 
Kingſton upon Thames. | 3nd 

S XLIV. His election, however, gave umbrage ta a few noblemen, who per- 
haps had ſome ſcruples about his legitimacy ; and they e in a conſpiracy 
to remove him from the throne, in favour of his brother Edwin. Athelſtan be- 
ing apprized of their deſign, immediately apprehended the chief conſpirator, 
whoſe name was Alfred; but, the proof being defective, he was ſent to Rome to 
purge himſelf by oath, in preſence of the pope : he accordingly took the oath at 
the altar, but was immediately ſeized with a violent fit, in which he expired; 
and this the pontif conſidered as a judgment of God for his perjury, He there- 
fore, in his letter. to Athelſtan, conchuded that the deceaſed was certainly guil [ 5 
and deſired to know, whether or not he · would allow him chriſtian burial. 
Athelſtan, very well pleaſed to find himſelf rid of ſuch a dangerous ſubject, 
conſented to his being interred with the uſual ceremony, and in the mean time 
confiſcated his eftate, which he beſtowed upon the monaſtery of Malmeſbury, 
and ordered the particulars of the affair to be inferted in the charter. 

S XL.V. This diſturbance was no ſooner quelled, than commotions aroſe in 
another quarter. As the Daniſh inhabitants of England had been ſubjected by 
force, they reſolved to aſſert their independency wi 
ſion; and looking upon this as a proper conjuncture, while Athelſtan was hard- 


ly eſtabliſhed on the throne, and diſcontent prevailed among the nobles, they 


took the field, under their kings Sithric and Inguald, who ſurprized York and 
Davenport. Athelſtan was no ſooner informed of this inſurrection, than he be- 
gan his march towards their country, in which he arrived with ſuch expedition, 
that Sithric, having made no preparations for the reception of ſuch a powerful 
' antagoniſt, ſued for peace, which was granted, on condition that he ſhould em- 


| Þ Brompton tells us, that Athelſtan was the 
ſon of a concubine called Egwina, the daugh- 
ter of a ſhepherd, who having in her 3 
dreamed that the moon ſhone out of her belly ſo 
as to illuminate all England, was educated in a 
genteel manner at the expence of a matron 


who had given ſuck to Edward. The young 


maiden became remarkable for her beauty a 

other accompliſhments; and one day, when the 
king viſited his nurſe, he chanced to caſt his 
eyes upon Egwinz, and was fo captivated by 
her charms, that he would not leave the houſe 
unt!] he had obtained her conſent to gratify his 
paſſion. Athelſtan was the fruit of this amour, 
as well as a ſecond fon called Alfred, and a 
daughter named Editha. Though this ſtory is 
credited by William of Malmeſbury and others, 
it is more likely that Egwina, though of humble 
parentage, was really the wife of Edward ; for- 
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the firſt favourable occa- 


Sim. Dunelm. 


— 


aſmuch as we find Alfred the great honouring 


Athelſtan with the order of knighthood, as his 
own preſumptive heir; which ſurely would not 
have been the caſe had he been a baſtard. Be 
that as it will, Edward had two other wives, 


namely, Elfleda, daughter of earl Elfhelm, by 


whom he had Ethelwald, who died immediate- 
ly before his father, and Edwin ; and Edgiva, 
by whom he had Edmund and Edred, who af- 


terwards reigned, and two daughters, the cld- 


eſt of whom was a nun, and the other married 
to Lewis, prince of Guienne. His ſecond wife, 
beſides the ſons we have mentioned, bore to 
him fix daughters, two of whom lived in celi- 
bacy, and the other four were married to 
Charles the Simple, Hugh Capet, kings of 
France, the emperor Otho, and a duke, whoſe 


territories lay near the Alps. Hiſt, major. Win- 


ton 63, 


X 
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brace the chriſtian religion. Wiſhing to attach this prince to his intereſt, 
that his reign might not be diſturbed by the continual incurſions of the 
Danes, like that of his father, he not only pardoned his revolt, but gave him 
his ſiſter Editha in marriage, though he was then a man in years, and had two 
ſons full grown. by a former wife. Sithric ſurvived his nuptials but a few 
months; and his eldeſt ſon Guthred, diſdaining to hold a precarious ſceptre de- 
pendent upon the will of Athelſtan, ſeized almoſt all the forts of the kingdom, 
and prohibited his ſubjects from paying the tribute to the Engliſh monarch. 

$ XLVI. Athelſtan, alarmed at this rebellion, aſſembled his troops, and en- 
tered Northumberland ſo ſuddenly, that Guthred with his brother Anlaf, and 


Inguald, King of York, had ſcarcely time to ſecure their perſons by a precipi- 
o that the Engliſh king made himſelf maſter of the whole country 


tate flight ; 
without yo 3s except the caſtle of York, which he could not immediately 
reduce. He did not however enjoy his conqueſt in tranquillity, while he had 


reaſon to believe the three fugitive princes had any chance of returning to 
excite freſh troubles in Northumberland. The fate of Inguald is not known; 
but Anlaf eſcaped into Ireland, and Guthred fled for protection to Conſtan- 
tine, _ of Scotland. Athelſtan immediately ſent deputies to this prince, 
deſiring he would deliver the perſon of Guthred into his hands; otherwiſe 

he would go in queſt of him at the head of an army. Conſtantine, piqued 
at this inſolent meſſage, yet afraid of incurring the diſpleaſure of ſuch a war- 
like monarch, agreed to meet Athelſtan at Daker, for which place he accord- 
ingly ſet out, accompanied by Owen, king of Cumberland; but, in the mean 


| time, gave Guthred an opportunity to withdraw from his court. 


Athelſtan admitted the excuſes of the Scottiſh king, though not a little con- 
cerned at the eſcape of the Dane, who made an unſucceſsful attempt upon 
the city of York, and then turned pyrate on the high ſeas, till at length being 
weary of ſuch a boiſterous and infamouſly precarious life, he ſurrendered himſelf 
to the Engliſh king, who allowed him a penſion for his ſubſiſtence. This he enjoy- 
ed for ſome time ; but at laſt conceiving ſome diſguſt, he made his eſcape from 
the place of his reſidence, and was never heard of afterwards. Athelſtan, at this 
cob with the two kings, is ſaid to have exacted homage from them both; 
and notwithſtanding all the allegations of the Scottiſh writers, who ſo vehement- 
ly deny this act of ſubmiſſion, in all probability it was impoſed upon Conſtantine, 
who ſcems to have retained an implacable reſentment againſt the Enghſh mo- 


narch from this period. Be that as it may, ſuch homage, extorted from a weak 


prince, by fear and compulſion, can never affect the independency and freedom 


of the nation. | 
$ XL.VII. Conſtantine returned to his own country, very much chagrined at 


the behaviour of Athelſtan ; while Anlaf, informed of his diſcontent, repaired 


to his court from Ireland, and artfully inflamed his reſentment and ambition, by 
inveighing againſt the inſolence and dangerous power of the Engliſh king, and 
repreſenting the practicability of conquering Northumberland, by means of the 


| ſuccours he ſhould be able to bring from Ireland. The Scottiſh prince ea- 


gerly embraced his propoſal, for the execution of which they began to make pre- 
parations without delay ; and in the mean time, prevailed upon Howel king of 
Wales to make a diverſion in their favour.. Athelſtan, who had returned to 


Weſſex, broke their meaſures by his diligence and activity; for ſo ſoon as oe 
5 receiv 
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received intelligence of a commotion in Wales, he began his march for that 
country, and obtained a compleat victory over Howel, whom he puniſhed for 
his revolt, by augmenting the tribute which he annually payed to England. 

$ XLVIII. This war being happily terminated, he advanced into Scotland, 
in order to take vengeance _ Conſtantine, for having ſent a body of aux- 
iliaries to Howel. As Anlaf had not yet arrived with his reinforcement from 
Ireland, the Scottiſh king was in no condition to oppoſe the Engliſh army, which 
drove him from one end of the kingdom to the other ; and at laſt compelled 
him to deprecate the wrath of Athelſtan with great humility. He obtained his 
requeſt from the Engliſh monarch, who at the ſame time reſtored all the places 
he had taken in that kingdom, hoping, by this act of generoſity, to conciliate the 
affection of Conſtantine, and detach him from the intereſt of the Danes. But, 
all this indulgence ſeemed rather to inflame than mitigate the rancour of Con- 
ſtantine, who became more and more impatient to revenge this mortification, 
which his pride ſuſtained from the triumph of Athelſtan's generoſity : that 
prince was no ſooner returned to his own dominions, than he renewed his deli- 

rations with Anlaf; and theſe confederates exerted all their induſtry and power , Cn 
in order to aſſemble an army of ſufficient ſtrength to invade the kingdom of Nor- Florent. 
thumberland. * Sim. Dunelm. 

$ XLIX. Mean while, Athelſtan began to be diſquieted by jealous thoughts, 
ariſing from the popularity of his brother Edwin, who was accuſed by a certain 
nobleman of having been concerned in the conſpiracy of Alfred. This charge 
had the greater appearance of truth, as Alfred's rebellion had been raiſed on pre- 
tence of ſetting Edwin upon the throne; and in all probability, Athelſtan was 
not very ſorry to find a pretext for deſtroying ſuch a dangerous competitor in 
the affection of the public. Tho? the unhappy youth proteſted, with all the appear- 
ance of truth and candour, that he was entirely innocent of the crime laid to his 
charge, he was convicted on the teſtimony of this corrupted evidence ; and Athel- 
ſtan, being afraid of taking away his life by a public execution, ordered this unfor- 
tunate young prince to be turned adrift with one ſervant, in a crazy veſſel deſtitute 
of ſails, oars, and proviſion. Edwin finding himſelf thus expoſed to the dangers 

of the deep and horrors of famine, leaped overboard into the ſea, in which all 

his miſery was extinguiſhed with his life, while his attendant reſolved to depend 
upon providence, and ſaw himſelf with his boat caſt aſhore by the billows on 
the coaſt of France. This cruel ſentence was no ſooner executed than the king 
repented of what he had done: his jealous fears being now removed, he re- 
viewed the character of Edwin in the light of an amiable brother, and deteſted the 
wretch on whoſe evidence that young prince had been expoſed to the moſt terrible 
death. This perfidious nobleman one _ ſtumbled in preſenting the cup to 
Athelſtan, but recovering a firm footing, by means of his other leg, See (ſaid 
he) how one brother aſſiſts another.“ This remark was conſtrued into raillery 
or reproach by Athelſtan, who forthwith ordered him to be put to death, as a 
ſacrifice to the manes of Edwin; and endeavoured to expiate his own guilt by 
ſevere penance and benefactions to the church. | Id. ibid. 


i He did ſeven years penance, and built the maſſes to be ſaid for his own pardon, and the 
monaſteries of Middleton and Michelneſs, in repoſe of his brother's foul. | 
the county of Dorſet, ordering continual 
X 2 $ L. 
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8 L. His chagrin, however, was ſoon alleviated by the reſpect of his ſubjects, 
and the extenſion of his fame into foreign nations; he received a very ſplendid 
embaſſy in the perſon of Anwulf earl of Flanders, ſent by Hugh king of France 


wich valuable preſents to Athelſtan, of whom he demanded his ſiſter Edilda in 


marriage. He gave audience at Abingdon, in a public convention of the ſtates, 
when the propoſal was embraced, and the ambaſſador treated with the utmoſt 
nificence k. : = 
LI. During theſe tranſactions at the Engliſh court, Conſtantine and An- 
laf were buſily employed in making preparations for the execution of their pro- 
jet; they formed a confederacy with the Iriſh, Welſh, and Northumbrian 
Danes, and conducted their motions with ſuch ſecrecy that Anlaf had entered the 
Humber with a fleet of ſix hundred fail, and overſpread the whole country, be- 
fore Athelſtan received the leaſt intimation of his deſign. But, the fortreſs 
iſoned with Engliſh troops, retarded the progreſs of the confederates, un- 


til he could aſſemble his army, at the head of which he marched againſt them with 
incredible difpatch. They had directed their route to the northward, in order to 


conquer Bernicia for the Scottiſh king; but underſtanding that Athelſtan was on 
his march to attack them ; they reſolved to ſpare him part of the trouble, by 
meeting him on the way, and the two armies came in ſight of each other at a 
place called Bruneford. A battle, however, did not immediately enſue, be- 
cauſe both armies were ſo formidable and ſo advantageouſly poſted, that neither 
choſe to hazard an attack, until the inattention or miſconduct of either fide 
ſhould afford an opportunity. During this pauſe Anlaf is ſaid to have entered 
the Engliſh camp as a muſician, and played fo raviſhingly as to attract the notice 
of Athelſtan, who ordered him to perform in the royal tent, and rewarded him 
with a liberal preſent. In his retreat he was known by a common ſoldier, wha 
allowed him to paſs, and then informed the king of the diſcovery he had made. 
Athelſtan chid him for allowing him to retire, but applauded the man's fidelity, 
when he told him he had once taken the oath of allegiance to that prince, and 
therefore would never be concerned in any particular attempt againſt his perſon. 
The king ſhifted his quarters that very day, and the fame ſpot of ground was 
occupied by a biſhop newly come to the camp, who loſt his life in conſequence 
of chooſing that ſituation ; for, in the middle of the night, Anlaf at the head of a 
choſen band, attacked the Engliſh encampment, and penetrating to this place, flew 
the prelate and all his attendants, on the ſuppoſition that the king ſtill reſided 
in that quarter. Athelſtan, whoſe tent was removed at the diſtance of a mile 
from this ſcene of blood, taking the alarm, drew up his forces in order of hat- 
tle, and at day-break the two armies were fairly engaged. They fought all 
day with equal bravery on both ſides; till at length the chancellor Turketul, at 
the head of a ſelect band of Londoners, bore down all before him, and unhorſed 
the Scottiſh king, who was wounded and taken priſoner. The fate of this 
prince was no ſooner made known to the reſt of the confederates, than they gave 
way, and a terrible ſlaughter enſued. Beſides Conſtantine, who died of his wounds, 


The preſents made on this occaſion, con- one of the nails with which Chriſt was fixed te 
fiſled of a curious veſſel of onyx, a golden the croſs, the lance of Charlemagne, and ſome 
crown adorned with diamonds, the ſword of venerable relics, - 

Conſtantine the great, in the hilt of which was ox 
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ſix kings of Ireland and Wales, and twice that number of counts and gene- 

rals, loſt their lives in this engagement; ſo that Athelſtan, after this vi 1 

met with no oppoſition in reducing the Scots, the Danes of Northumberland, and 

the Welh, whoſe tribute was again augmented. After he had ſettled the affairs G. Malmeſb. 
of the north, he marched againſt the Britons of Cornwal, who had ſent auxili- 

aries to the confederates, repaired and garriſoned Exeter, and compelled the 

Britons to retire beyond the river Tamur, which from that period ſerved as a 

boundary between the two nations; at the ſame time he in perſon took poſſeſſion 

of the iſlands of Scilly. | | 

$ LII. Athelſtan was not more formidable in war, than conſummate in the 
arts of policy and peace. He added new laws to thoſe which had been pub- 
liſhed by his grandfather Alfred; took the moſt effectual meaſures for ſecuring 
the tranquillity of his country, both by fortifying it againſt the attempts of fo- 
reign enemies, and preventing domeſtic difturbances, by a gentle ſway and 
equal adminiſtration of juſtice. He employed learned men to finiſh a tranſla- An. Ch. 941: 
tion of the Bible into the Saxon language ; and notwithſtanding his piety and 
beneficence to the church, it appears from ſome fragments of his laws ſtill ex- 
tant, that his intention was to reduce the clergy, as well as the reſt of his 
ſubjects under his dominion, by aboliſhing thoſe exemptions and ſanctuaries | 
which ſerved only to encreaſe their inſolence, and enable them to protect | ; 
the worſt of criminals. That he was highly reſpected by foreign powers, appears 
from the great matches he procured for his ſiſters, one of whom, the widow of 
Charles the Simple, found a happy retreat in his dominions with her ſon, who 
was afterwards diſtinguiſhed by the name of Outre Mer or Ultra Marine, from 
his having been educated at the Engliſh court. 

Athelſtan, after the reduction of the Scots, Danes, and Britons, and the re- An. Ch 
treat of Anlaf, who returned to Ireland, enjoyed ſome years of reſpite from the 2 1 
turmoils of war; and, dying without iſſue, in the ſixteenth year of his reign, : 
was ſucceeded by his brother Edmund, who aſcended the throne with the unani- 
mous conſent of the whole nation. 

$ LIII. Although the Danes were ſubdued, they were not yet reconciled to 
the Engliſh yoke, from which they reſolved to free themſelves with the firſt con- 
venient opportunity. They conſidered the acceflion of young Edmund as a 
favourable conjuncture, and Anlaf did not fail to improve this diſpoſition, with 
a view to acquire the crown of Northumberland: but, conſcious of the impor- 
tance of ſuch an enterprize to be undertaken againſt the whole power of — 
land, he had recourſe to the aſſiſtance of Olaus, king of Norway, who ſup- 
plied him with ſhips and men, with which he invaded Northumberland, and 
was admitted into York, by means of a correſpondence which he had carried on 
with the principal inhabitants. The example of the capital was followed by a great 
many other places; the Engliſh garriſons were expelled or maſſacred, and the 
whole country received him as its ſovereign. Not contented with the poſſeſſion 
of Northumberland, he advanced into Mercia, where his reception was alike 
favourable, and his countrymen in that kingdom aſſiſted him in re-takingſome 
places which had been wreſted from them by Edward. | | 

 $ LIV. Edmund, though ſcarce turned of eighteen, far from being diſpirit- 
ed by the rapidity of Anlaf 's progreſs, aſſembled his troops, and advanced * 
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che enemy, whom he found at Weſt- cheſter, where an obſtinate battle was 
fought with equal fury on both ſides, until night parted the combatants; and 


the archbiſhops of Canterbury and Vork interpoſing their good offices, an ac- 
commodation was effected, on condition that Anlaf ſhould poſſeſs all the coun- 


try lying to the north of Watling-ſtreet, which divides England from North- 


Hunting. 


Ann. Sax. 
M. Weſtm. 


a An. Ch. 944. 


Brompton. 


in the weſtern part of Scotland, and compre- 


ales, to the ſouthern extremity of Kent. From this ceſſion one would be 
apt to imagine that Edmund had been worſted in the battle; and that he con- 
ſented to this treaty with no other view than that of gaining time, until he 
ſhould be in a condition to make himſelf amends, for the damage he had ſuſ- 
-tained. 5 | 
Anlaf was no ſooner eſtabliſhed in peaceable poſſeſſion of Northumberland, 
than he laid ſevere taxes upon his ſubjects, in order to diſcharge the debts which 
he had contracted with the king of Norway, by whoſe aſſiſtance he had acquired 
the crown; and by theſe impoſitions he loſt the affection of his ſubjects. The 
inhabitants of Deira revolting, ſet up Reginald, the ſon of his brother Guthred, 
who being crowned in York, began to make preparations of war againſt his 
uncle; ſo that the kingdom was immediately divided into two factions, breathing 

inſt each other defiance and deſtruction, | 

$ LV. Edmund, looking upon this as a favourable opportunity for retrieving 
the dominions he had ceded, began his march towards the north, and arrived 
upon the frontiers of Northumberland before the two kings had the leaft inti- 


. mation of his approach. Thus ſurpriſed, before they were in a poſture of de- 


Fence, they- were obliged to abandon the iſland, and Edmund made himſelf 
maſter of the whole kingdom without reſiſtance. Then he advanced againſt the 
king of Cumberland, who had acted as auxiliary to the Daniſh princes, and de- 
priving him of his dominions, made a preſent of them as a fief depending on 
the crown of England, to Malcolm prince of Scotland, whom he thus attached 
to his intereſt. The homage which the Scottiſh kings in the ſequel payed to 
the Engliſh monarch for theſe territories, was in all probability the foundation 
of the Engliſh claim to the ſovereignty of all Scotland ; though, by the ſame 
way of reaſoning, the kings of England were afterwards vaſſals of France, be- 
cauſe they did homage to the French king for the dutchy of Normandy. ' 

S LVI. Edmund's attention was not intirely engroſſed by the operations of 
war. He likewiſe employed his ſtudy to improve the civil policy of his king- 
dom; and the laws which he enacted evidently prove how much he had the hap- 
pineſs of his ſubjects at heart. Obſerving that pecuniary mulcts were very inſuf- 
ficient penalties for reſtraining thieves and robbers, who have generally very 
little to loſe, he ordained that the eldeſt member of the gang ſhould be hanged 


upon conviction ; for, theft had never before been puniſhed with death in 


England. The kingdom would in all probability have flouriſhed in every branch 

of culture under a prince of ſuch excellent talents, had not he been cut off in 

the flower of his age by a very unfortunate and extraordinary accident. While 
4 is nobles, celebrating the feaſt of Auguſtine, at Pukelkirk 


he ſat at — gp 
in Glouceſterſhire; he eſpied among the croud a notorious felon called Leof, 


This kingdom of the Cumbrians, extended hended Galloway, Carrick, Kyle, and Cun- 
from the wall of Severus, as far as Dunbritton ningham, T 


whom 


whom he had baniſhed for theft and rapine : he immediately commanded his ſew. 
er to ſeize the preſumptuous thief, who had thus intruded himſelf even into the 
royal preſence ; but perceiving that this officer was not able to manage the de- 
linquent, he himſelf ſtarted from table, and pulled him to the ground by the An. Ch. 946; 
hair of the head. Leof, knowing that an ignominious death awaited him, drew 

forth a dagger which was concealed under his cloaths ; and while the king lay 

upon him, ſheathed it in the boſom of his prince, who immediately expired. 

The death of the murderer, whom the noblemen immediately hewed in pieces, 

was but a poor atonement for the loſs of ſuch a valuable king thus cut off in the 

flower of his youth, after he had reigned about fix years, during which he had 

given ſuch ſpecimens of his extraordinary courage, ability, and regard for the Ann. Sa- 
welfare of his ſubjects. | 


* 
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CHAP: XI. 


§ I. The Danes of Northumberland chooſe Anlaf for their king. I II. Edred re- 
duces their kingdom to a province. & III. The great influence of Dunſtan abbot 
- of Glajton. F IV. Edwy aſcends the throne, is inſulted by Dunſtan. & V. 
Mao goes into exile. & VI. The inſolence of Odo archbiſhop of Canterbury. 
F VIE. Edgar rebels againft the king bis brother. S VIII. Whom he deprives 
of great part of his domimonc. & IX. Edgar ſucceeds to the whole kingdom; his 
aumirable regulations. $ X. He extirpates the wolves. & XI. Dunſtan is 
elected archbiſhop-of Canterbury, & XII. The monks are reſtored to the benefices 
and monaſteries. & XIII. The flory of Edgar and Elfrida, & XIV. The 
death and character of that prince. & XV. Diſputes about the ſucceſſion termi- 
nated in favour of Edward. & XVI. Dunſtan's intrigues in behalf of the 
- monks. XVII. Edward is murdered by the direction of his ſtep-motber El- 
frida. & XVIII. Is ſucceeded by Ethelred & XIX. The weakneſs of that 
prince. & XX. A body of Danes invade England. & XXI. Dunſtan loſes all 
his influence. & XXII. Ethelred buys a ſhameful peace of the Danes. & XXIII. 
Swein and Olave, kings of Denmark and Norway, make a deſcent upon England. 
XXIV. The Engliſh troops are defeated, and Wales and Dorſetſhire ravaged 
the Danes. & XXV. England is miſerably harraſſed by thoſe pirates. 
$ XXVI. The origin of Danegelt. & XXVII. Ethelred marries Emma ſiſter 
to the duke of Normandy, & XX VIII. He is governed by wicked counſellors. 
$ XXIX. The Danes are cruelly maſſacred. & XXX. Swein vows revenge. 
$ XXXI. The treachery of Alfric. & XXXII. The bravery of Ulfketel. 
$ XXXIII. The king buys another reſpite. & XXXIV. He equips a navy. 
$ XXXV. Diſſenſions among the officers and nobility. & XXXVI. Edric's 
conſummate perfidy. & XXXVII. Ethelred pays tribute again to the 
Danes. S XXXVIII. Retires to Normandy, and Swein is proclaimed king of 
England. & XXXIX. He dies ſuddenly, and Ethelred is recalled. & XL. He 
marches againſt Canute, who quits the kingdom. S XLI. Morcart and Sige- 
freth are aſſaſſinated by means of Edric. N XLII. Canute returns to England, 
Edric deſerts to him. & XLIII. The ſhameful cowardice of Ethelred, $XLIV. 
Who dies at London. & XLV. He is ſucceeded by bis ſon Edmund Ironſide. 
$ XLVI. He gains an advantage over Canute, at Penne in Somerſetſhire. 
$XLVII. 4 deſperate drawn battle at Sceorſtan. S XLVIII. Edmund routs 
the Danes at Brentford. & XLIX. But receives a terrible overthrow at Aſb- 
down in Eſſex. & L. Makes peace with Canute, and is cruelly murdered. 


$ I: 8 HE two ſons of Edmund by his wife Elgiva, being infants, his brother 

Edred aſcended the throne with the unanimous ſuffrages of the nobi- 
lity and clergy ; and immediately after his elevation he marched into Northum- 
berland to quell the commotions which his brother's death had excited among 
the Danes of that province, who were ſtill watching an opportunity of with- 
drawing themſelves from the Engliſh government. As they found Edred in 
their country before they had taken any effectual meaſures to maintain their in- 
dependency, they were obliged to ſubmit to the terms which he was pleaſed to 
propoſe ; and their example was followed by Malcolm king of Scotland, whom 


they 
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they had engaged to aſfiſt them in their revolt. He had no ſooner returned to | 
his own dominions after this expedition, than the Danes, ever impatient of the 
Saxon yoke, reſolved to make another attempt to retrieve their liberty; and re- 
called Anlaf from Ireland with ſuch ſecrecy and diligence, that this prince had 
reduced the moſt conſiderable places in Northumberland, before Edred could 
aſſemble his troops to oppoſe his progreſs. Indeed Anlaf made ſuch good uſe 
of his time, that he was too firmly eſtabliſhed on the throne of Northumberland, 
to be attacked with any Þ of ſucceſs, and therefore Edred left him for the 
preſent in quiet poſſeſſion of his conqueſt. But, his own tyrannical diſpoſition 
produced fuch diſcontent among his ſubjects, and excited ſuch a powerful 
faction againſt him, that he was fain to relinquiſh his throne, which they filled An. Ch. 952. 
with a nobleman called Eric. Nevertheleſs one party ſtill continuing attached to 
the exiled Anlaf, the kingdom, as uſual, was divided into defperate factions, 
and Edred took this . to reduce it under his power: with this view he 
marched into Northumberland, which he found in anarchy and confuſion; and 
at his approach Eric fled for refuge into Scotland. 
$ II. The Danes finding themſelves thus deſerted by their prince, and deſti- 
tute of all means of oppoſition, implored the clemency of Edred with the moſt 
abject ſubmiſſion and folemn vows of future fidelity. Theſe he credited, and 8 
even reſtored their king Eric to the throne, on certain reſtrictions; and having 
as he thought appeaſed the troubles of Northumberland to the intire ſatisfaction 
of the people, he ſet out from York on his return to Weſſex, marching without 
much circumſpection, among a people whom his generoſity had laid under ſuch « 
obligations. But, the ungrateful Danes perceiving the negligence. and diſorder 
in which the Engliſh proceeded, aſſembled and armed themſelves in private; 
then fell upon Edred's rear ſo ſuddenly, that nothing but his own perſonal valour 
and conduct could have ſaved his whole army from being cut in pieces. In- 
cenſed at ſuch a flagrant proof of their perfidy and ingratitude, he marched back 
into the heart of their country, which he reſolved to deſtroy with fire and ſword, 
and their ruin would have been inevitable, had they attempted to act in their 
own defence. But, in this extremity, they once more humbled themſelves before 
the conqueror, laying the blame of what had happened upon Eric, whom they 
put to death as a victim offered to the indignation of Edred, who being appeaſed 
by theſe ſubmiſſions and apologies, reinforced with a round ſum of money, for- 
gave them the treachery they had practiſed againſt him, though he reduced their 
kingdom to . which he ſecured with ſtrong garriſons, and left under Hoveden. 
the direction of an Engliſh governour. pda 1 Sim. Des. 
F III. Theſe tumults were ſucceeded by a profound calm, during which Edred's 
ſuperſtition took the lead of his —_— and manifeſted itſelf in an impli- 
Cit obedience which he payed to Dunſtan abbot of Glaſton, who not only acted 
as his ghoſtly director, and in that quality gave him corporeal diſcipline with his. 
own hand, but alſo acquired ſuch influence over him in temporal affairs, that 
nothing either in church or ſtate was executed without his advice and concurrence. 
It was by his counſel that almoſt all the benefices of the kingdom were beſtowed 
upon monks, and the ſecular clergy totally neglected and ſet aſide. Though this 
partiality raiſed up a number of enemies againſt him, which was not diminiſh- 
ed by the pride and inſolence of his behaviour, it ſecured the whole body of 


monks in his intereſt, and that indefatigable race took all opportunities of ſound- 
Vol. I, A ing 


An. Ch. 954. 
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ing his praiſe, and repreſenting him as a prophet and apoſtle. Theſe encomi- 
ums repeated on all occaſions made an impreſſion on the minds of the ignorant 
vulgar, and he was in a fair way of acquiring an abſolute authority both in 
church and ſtate, when he was checked in the middle of his career by the death 
Sim. Dunelm. of the king, who died of 12 in the tenth year of his reign. Feeling 
| his end approaching, he ſent for Dunſtan, who happened to be abſent, in order 
to ſettle his ſpiritual affairs, as well as ſome temporal concerns unknown to every 
body but the abbot, who conſcious of having in his hands certain large ſums, 
for which he had not yet accounted, protracted the time on various pretences, un- 
til the king had expired, and then appropriated the money to his own uſe : an 
acquiſition which enabled him to live with great ſplendour and magnificence. 
Thus died Edred, who degenerated from the virtues of his — 2 in no- 
thing but his blind attachment to this inſolent and rapacious abbot. He was 
the firſt of all the Saxon monarchs, who aſſumed the title of king of Great 
Britain; a circumſtance that favours the opinions of thoſe who affirm that the 
King of Scotland held his crown as a fief depending upon England. Though 
he had two ſons called Bertfred and Elfred, who were of age at his death, he 
was ſucceeded by his nephew Edwy, ſon of Edmund, who was elected monarch 
by the ſuffrages of the nobility and clergy. This elective power was in all pro- 
bability a privilege which they retained when they firſt ſubmitted to monarchical/ 
government; and a very wiſe precaution to prevent the miſchiefs that attend the 
adminiſtration of an infant king. 
$IV. Edwy, who aſcended the throne at the age of fourteen, was a prince of 
great perſonal beauty, and a very amiable diſpoſition ; but, he looked upon Dunſtan 
in a very different light from that in which he had been conſidered by his predeceſſor. 
On the very day of his coronation, he conceived a diſguſt at that officious abbot, 
for an affront, which a young prince could not eaſily forgive. Edwy having 
withdrawn from the tireſome ceremony of the day, to enjoy the converſation of a 
young lady called Athelgiva, of whoſe beauty and rare accompliſhments he was 
deeply enamoured ; Dunſtan no ſooner perceived his abſence, than he ruſhed 
furiouſly into the apartment to which he had retired, and dragged him forth in the 
moſt outrageous manner, after having rebuked him for his effeminancy with all 
the bitterneſs of eccleſiaſtical rancour. Such an unmannerly and unſeaſonable 
inſult could not fail to inſpire the young monarch with reſentment ; and the nobles, 
who were ſcandalized at the overbearing pride and profuſion of the abbot, improved 
this diſpoſition by Fr e his avarice and preſumption, and inſinuating 
that he had embezzled the treaſure belonging to the late king, which he now ſquan- 
dered away in purchaſing a dangerous popularity. In conſequence of theſe re- 
monſtrances, the king demanded reſtitution. of the ſums. which Edred had com- 
mitted to his ch ; and Dunſtan replied they had been expended in pious 
uſes, according to the king's direction. As the council did not think. proper to 
urge him farther in this affair, they reſolved to reverſe and annul every ſtep he had 
taken in favour of the monks, and immediately deprived them of all. the be- 
nefices they poſſeſſed, filling their places with the ſecular clergy. | 
V. This ſtep not only mortified Dunſtan. exceedingly, as it leſſened his 
credit among the people; but excited ſuch a clamour among the. monks, as 
might have been expected during the moſt ſevere perſecution that ever raged 
againſt the chriſtian religion. Among thoſe that exclaimed the loudeſt _— 
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this innovation, were the friars of Malmeſbury; and in conſequence of the 
noiſe they made, the king expelled them from the monaſtery, which was filled 
with ſecular prieſts. Dunſtan, conſcious to himſelf of having produced this diſ- 
turbance, quitted the kingdom, and retired to a monaſtery in Flanders, to 
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wait for ſome favourable change, that might enable him to return with ſafety. Huntingdon. 
$ VI. The exile of this reputed ſaint, added to the ſufferings of the monks, G. Malmeſb. 


were hollowed in the ears of the people, as ſuch flagrant inſtances of the king's 
impiety, that all the eccleſiaſtical part of the kingdom eſpouſed the cauſe of 
their apoſtle and his brethren; and Odo, archbiſhoꝑ of Canterbury, was ſo 
far tranſported with the ſpirit of fanaticiſm, that he pronounced a formal divorce 
between Edwy and Athelgiva, that he might wound the king in the moſt ten- 
der part. Eccleſiaſtical cenſures were of ſuch conſequence in thoſe days, that 
the king could no longer, with any regard to his own fafety, maintain his 
amorous correſpondence, but was obliged to ſurrender his miſtreſs to the pe- 
nance of the church; and that unrelenting prelate ordered her to be branded in 
the face, and then exiled to Ireland. -' , | ebe f owt bagtoors 
8 VII. Not contented with having taken ſuch, unmanly-vengeance, this tur- 


bulent biſhop, and the other adherents of Dunſtan and his monks, firſt created 
malecontents by the moſt ſcandalous calumnies invented againſt Edwy, and then as 


LA 94 them to open rebellion, under the pretence of dethroning ſuch an un- 
. 


orthy king, and transferring the crown to his brother Edgar, who being an 


ambitious prince} of very inſinuating qualifications, willingly lent his name, in- 


tereſt, and perſonal activity, towards the ſucceſs of this enterprize. Having 
"= himſelf at the head of the rebels, and ſecured the greateſt part of Mercia in 


is intereſt, he repaired to Northumberland and Eaſt-Anglia, where he found An. Ch. 957. 


the Danes very well diſpoſed to concur in any ſcheme for involving the Engliſh 


in civil troubles and confuſion. | 

$ VIII. Thus ſtrengthened, his faction became ſo powerful, that in a little 
time Edwy found himſelf abandoned by all his ſubjects, except the Weſt-Saxons, 
and being unable to quell the rebellion, he retired for ſhelter to the city of 
Glouceſter ; while the ſtates of Mercia aſſembling, deprived him in a formal 
manner of the ſovereign power, and elected Edgar king of that realm, com- 
prehending all the country to the northward of the Thames, except the antient 
kingdom of Eſſex. As the monks had been. principally concerned in this elec- 
tion, they did not fail to give it the ſanction of a miracle, which conſiſted in a 


Flor. Wig. 
Sim.] Dun. 


voice from heaven, commanding the aſſembled nobles to beſtow the crown up- An. Ch. 959. 


on Edgar. After the ceremony of his coronation, a treaty was ſet on foot with 
his brother Edwy, who yielding to the torrent of misfortune, conſented to a 
partition, which deprived him of the beſt of his dominions ; but the mor- 
tification of ſeeing himſelf thus ſtripped. of his territories, and the monks tri- 
umphing in his di . threw him into a deep melancholy, which conducted 
him to the grave, after he had ſurvived or rather lingered out a painful exiſtence, 
two years beyond the æra of his misfortune, 5 vim 

Edgar had no ſooner mounted the throne of Mercia, than Dunſtan returned 
to England, and recovered, at the court of this prince, all the influence he had 
poſſeſſed in the preceding reign. He was immediately promoted to the ſee of 
Worceſter, and his ſuppoſed ſanctity * out with double ſplendor, after 
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An. Ch. 959. 
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the eclipſe he had undergone, the king affected to be entirely guided by his 
direction. | J 0 ten 20%” N. „ nen 

$ IX. Edwy dying without iſſue, the whole kingdom was re- united under 
Edgar, who, thofigh in the prime of his youth, had already given undeniable 
proofs of a ſnining genius, and the moſt ſolid underſtanding. He had manifeſt- 


ed his ability in making himſelf maſter of his brother's dominions, and he af. 


terwards demonſtrated the extenſtveneſs of his capacity, by keeping his ſubjects 
in ſubmiſſion and his enemies in fear, without ſtraining the authority, or 
engaging in any martial enterpriſe. - But, he awed his neighbours by taking 
ſuch meafures for the defence of his kingdom, as difabled them from invading it 


with any proſpect of ſucceſs. He divided Northumberland into two govern- 
ments, and conftantly maintained a ſtrong body of forces in the northern pro- 


vinces, that they might be at hand to quell any inſurrection that ſhould happen 
among that turbulent people: and, in order to ſecure his dominions from the 
deſcents of foreign Danes, he equipped a very ſtrong fleet, amounting to three 


thouſand five hundred veſſels, divided into different ſquadrons, and ſtationed in 


ſuch a manner that they were continually cruiſing round the iſland, which was 
thus effectually covered from infult. Such wiſe precautions could not fail to 
eftabliſh peace and tranquility among his people, which in order to fix beyond 


any poſſibility of interruption, he engaged Kenneth, king of Scotland, in his in- 


by ceding to him the whole country of Lothian, extending from the 
Tweed to the Forth; for which, and the northern counties y beſtowed 
upon Malcolm, that prince certainly did homage. It was in all probability 
owing to this ceſſion and treaty, which ſecured the Scottiſh king as an ally, that 
Maccuſe, king of Man and the ifles, ſome toparchs of Galloway, and the 
princes of Wales, ſubmitted ſo peaceably to the government of Edgar. Theſe 
were the princes who viſited the court at Cheſter, and rowed his barge down 
the river Dee, while he himſelf fat at the helm; a circumſtance which ſome hiſ- 
torians have conſidered as an a& of homage, whereas it appears to have been no 


more than a compliment or frolic, acted in an excurſion of pleaſure, that could 


admit of no ſerious conſideration or conſequence. 

$ X. Notwithſtanding all his vigilance and care, in maintaining the peace 
of his ſubjects, it was ſtill interrupted by two domeſtic evils, namely, an infi- 
nite number of wolves that came _ _ the mountains of Wales 4-ftroy- 
ing the and alarming the neighbourhood ; and corrupted civil magiſtrates, 
n 4 1 the people by a partial diſtribution of juſtice. In order to free 
the country from the firſt of theſe plagues, Edgar changed the tribute of the 
Welch into three hundred wolves heads, to be yearly payed in lieu of money 
and cattle; and publiſhed a general amneſty for all crimes committed before a 
certain term, provided the criminals would produce an appointed number of 
wolves tongues, according to the nature of the crimes they had committed: 
an expedient ſo effectual, that in three years the ſpecies of that animal was ut- 
terly deſtroyed in England. With reſpect to the magiſtracy, as it was a mat- 
ter of far greater importance, he enacted a law, by which every magiſtrate con- 
victed of having pronounced an unjuſt deciſion, was mulcted in a ſum of money, 
if it preceeded from ignorance ; but if a wilful abuſe, he was rendered incapa- 
ble of holding that or any other office in the kingdom. And the king 1 

E | | : m 
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made a yearly circuit through the different parts of his dominions to redreſs the 
injured, and take cognizance of the guilty. yy 
$ XI. The great qualities of Edgar were certainly very commendable; but 
in all probability his praiſes would not have been ſo loudly founded, had not 
the monks found in him a zealous patron, and munificent benefactor. He is 
ſaid to have founded forty monaſteries, and to have repaired and embelliſhed a 
much greater number, which he endowed, not with liberality, but profuſion, 
| alienating the crown lands for the ſupport of thoſe idle and pernicious drones. 
All theſe benefactions were ſuggeſted by Dunſtan, who not only enjoyed the ſee 
of Worceſter, but was alſo made adminiſtrator of the vacant biſhopric of Lon- 
don, He had, by this time, acquired ſuch reputation among the Fer or his 
ſanctity and miracles, which the monks did not fail to atteſt and ex 
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le fe 
aggerate, 
and gained ſuch an aſcendancy over the mind of Edgar, that he reigned 
abſolute maſter in military, civil, and eccleſiaſtical affairs. Brethelm, biſhop 
of Bath, a very worthy and pious prelate, but no favourer of the monks, being 
elected to the ſee of Canterbury, at the death of archbiſhop Elfin, the king re- 
ſolved to procure that dignity for his favourite, and aſſembled a general coun- 
cil, in which he harangued againſt the inability of Brethelm, and recommend- 
ed Dunſtan ſo warmly, that the former was ſent back to his original dioceſe, and 
the other elevated to the archbiſhopric of Canterbury. As this election was 
not altogether canonical, it was found neceſſary to demand the pope's confirma- 
tion, and Dunſtan immediately ſet out for Rome, on pretence of receiving the 
pall. The pope, who was well informed of his great credit at court, and his 
zeal for the intereſt of the Roman church, not only confirmed his election, but 
alſo created him his legate in England, with a very extenſive authority. He 
then returned in triumph, and promoted his relation Ofwald to the ſee of Wor- 
. ceſter, and that of Wincheſter was given to Ethelwold, his intimate friend: 
ſo that this triumvirate acting in concert, governed the king and the whole 
church of England. Dunſtan being now too firmly rooted in his power to 
dread the efforts of his enemies, reſolved to execute the grand project he had Sim. Dun. 
formed in favour of the monks. ih, Ingulpb. 
XII. Theſe induſtrious emiſſaries let flip no opportunity of inveighing 
againſt the luxury and libertiniſm of the ſecular clergy, who certainly did not 
lead the moſt regular lives; and the minds of the people being thus prepared, 
the king aſſembled a council, and in a ſtudied oration declaimed againſt the ir- 
regularities of 1. lar prieſts, their riots, their amours, and debauchery ; then 
addreſſing himſelt ©. Dunſtan and his confederates, conjured them to take ſome 
effectual methods for reforming ſuch enormous abuſes. As this ſpeech was evi- 
dently levelled againſt the ſecular clergy, the friends of that body would not ven- 
ture to oppoſe the king's inclination, and the triumvirate of biſhops took the firſt 
opportunity of expelling the ſeculars from all the churches and convents under 
their juriſdiction and influence. Perhaps this expulſion would not have been 
ſo eaſily executed, had not the ſecular prieſts incurred the cenſure of the com- M. Weſtminſt. 
mon people, by living in open marriage, notwithſtanding the prohibition of the G. Malmeſb. 
popes, who had already inſiſted upon the celibacy of the clergy as a fundamen- 
tal point of religion. | 
After this fignal ſervice rendered to the monks, ag 4 was celebrated not on- 
ly as the greateſt monarch, but alſo as the holieſt king that ever reigned in 


England. 
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England. . His brother Edwy had been reviled and even excommunicated as an 
impious wretch, for carrying on a ſimple intrigue with the fair Athelgiva, 
whom ſome hiſtorians ſuppoſe to have been his wife, though the marriage was 
within the degrees of conſanguinity prohibited by the canon law. We have al- 
ready ſeen how that poor lady was branded by the fanatic Odo, and tranſ- 
ported to Ireland, though he had no legal power to inflict corporal puniſhment 
on the meaneſt ſubject. On her return ſhe was ham-ſtrung by the ſame au- 
dacious prelate, while her unhappy lover, unable to protect her from ſuch bar- 
barity, or even to revenge her wrongs, was publicly calumniated as a tyrant 
and an adulterer, and even deprived of the beſt part of his dominions by the 
arts and inſtigations of thoſe eccleſiaſtical traitors. But Edgar, whole paſſions 
were more irregular, indulged them with impunity, even to unpardonable ex- 
ceſs : he committed a rape upon a nun, by whom he had a daughter named 
Editha, who afterwards diſtinguiſhed herſelf for her great piety, in conſe- 
quence of which ſhe was canonized. For this ſacrilege, which in Edwy would 
have been unpardonable, all the penance which Du inflicted, was a ſlight 
cenſure, which delayed the coronation of Edgar, who nevertheleſs enjoyed his 
leaſure without controul, deflowering the daughters of his ſubjects, and ſnatch- 
G. Malmeſb. ing that by force which he could not obtain by intreaty. 
$ XIII. His firſt wife was Elfleda, ſurnamed the Fair, daughter of a noble- 
man called Ordmer, by whom he had Edward his immediate ſucceſſor; and 
he afterwards married Elfrida, the beauteous heireſs of Devonſhire, whoſe ſtory 
is too remarkable to be paſſed over in filence. This young lady had been edu- 
cated at home, under the inſpection of her father Ordung count of Devon, who 
had no other child ; but, notwithſtanding her retired life, the fame of her beauty 
and accompliſhments reached the ears of Edgar, who employed his favourite 
- Ethelwald to viſit the father on ſome pretext, which would aftord an opportu- 
nity of ſeeing the daughter, that he might certainly know whether or not her 
beauty really juſtified the report he had heard. Ethelwald no ſooner ſaw the 
fair Elfrida than his own heart was captivated.; and, in order to detach the king 
intirely from this ſubject, he deſcribed her in ſuch a manner as diveſted Edgar 
of all curioſity to be further acquainted with her perſon. Having weaned the king's 
thoughts from Elfrida, he _ occaſion to repreſent to his majeſty the advantages 
he himſelf ſhould reap from ſuch a profitable match, and having obtained permiſ- 
ſion to demand her in marriage from the father, ſucceeded in his ſuit. Soon after 
he had thus accompliſhed his aim, ſome courtier, who owed him a grudge, ex- 
plained the whole myſtery to Edgar, who, though extremely incenſed at the trea- 
chery of Ethelwald, diſſembled his reſentment, until he ſhould have an opportu- 
nity of inveſtigating the truth by the evidence of his own ſenſes. He accord- 
ingly found ſome pretence for hunting or travelling near Ethelwald's houſe, 
and declared his intention of viſiting = lady who had been the ſubject of. ſo 
much converſation. He was then fully convinced of Ethelwald's perfidious 
dealing; yet he ſtill diſguiſed his indignation, and in a little time the favou- 
rite was found murdered in a wood. The ſuſpicion fell immediately on the 
King, becauſe he took no ſteps to diſcover the perpetrators of the murder, 
but, as ſoon as decency would permit, married the widow, by whom he had 
Edmund, who died in his infancy, and Ethelred, who lived to reign in the 


Brompton. order of ſucceſſion, 
$ XIV, 
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$ XIV. The term of his penance being expired, he was ſolemnly anointed An. Ch. * 


and crowned at Bath, by the hands of archbiſhop Dunſtan, and having ſurvived 
this ceremony about two years, died at the age of thirty-three, ſo much in fa- 
vour with the monks, that not contented with applauding him as a moſt ex- 
cellent king, they have likewiſe repreſented him as a faint, from ſome uncom- 
mon appearances in his dead body, which was placed cloſe to the great altar in 


the church of Glaſtenbury, where they pretend it wrought abundance of miracles. G. Malmeſb. 
Edgar, far from having any title to this preheminence, was à prince of a very M. Weſt, 


mixed character, in which the vicious paſſions very often predominated ; though 
we grant him to have been a ſound politician, an excellent legiſlator, and a mo- 
narch whoſe abilities were employed for the benefit of his country, we muſt 
own at the ſame time that he aſcended the throne of Mercia by the moſt flagrant 
injuſtice ; that he was ſuperſtitious in his religion, lawleſs in his paſſion, and 
bloody in his revenge; for, excluſive of the vengeance upon Ethelwald, he deſtroy- 
ed, the whole iſle of Thanet with fire and ſword, becauſe a few of the inhabitants 
had been concerned in plundering ſome merchants from York. He extended. 
his liberality to men of learning and genius; his court was hoſpitable and mag- 
nificent, and generally filled with a concourſe of foreigners, who were charmed 
with his elegance and politeneſs : and from the — of his reign, he ac- 
quired the denominatien of Edgar the Pacific. | 

$ XV. Immediately after the deceaſe of Edgar, Elfser duke of Mercia, ſworn 
enemy to the monks, expelled them from alk the benefices in his country, which 
he filled again with ſecular prieſts; ſome other noblemen followed his example 
in different parts of the kingdom, but the duke of Eaſt Anglia and many — 
perſons of the firſt rank adhered to Dunſtan and his party, which was like - 
wiſe eſpouſed by almoſt the whole body of the commons, who looked upon 
that prelate as a ſaint and apoſtle. This diverſity of ſentiments produced a con- 
teſt concerning the ſucceſſion; for, Elfrida the queen dowager, a woman of an 
ambitious ſpirit, had by her emiſſaries circulated ſome doubts about the validity 
of Edgar's marriage with the mother of Edward, in hope of raiſing her own ſon 
Ethelred to the throne; and as the other was ſupported by Dunſtan, all that 
prelate's enemies declared for the ſon of Elfrida. Tho' by theſe means, there was 
a very powerful faction formed in his favour, the archbiſhop, confiding in his 
great popularity, aroſe from the aſſembly of the ſtates while they were delibe- 
rating upon the choice of a ſucceſſor to Edgar, and taking prince Edward by 
the hand, conducted him to the church, where he was anointed and conſecrated: 


Tho' he was ſmall in ſtature, and of a ſlender 
make, he poſſeſſed an uncommon ſhare of per- 
fonal ſtrength and agility, and was very dexte- 
Tous at all the exerciſes of the times. Nor was 


his paciſie reign owing to any defect in point 


of courage, as he demonſtrated on different oc- 
caſions. Kenneth, king of Scotland, while he 
reſided at his court, is aid to have ridiculed the 
diminutive ſtature of Edgar, one night while 
he was intoxicated with liquor. His unman- 
nerly jeſt being reported to the king, he made 
ſome pretence to walk along with Kenneth in- 
to an unfrequented place; where giving him to 
underſtand that he was informed of the con- 


tempt he had expreſſed for his perfon, he de · 
fired him to draw his ſword, and he would con- 
vince him of his miſtake, if he thought courage 
depended upon the muſcles of the body. Ken- 
neth, ſtruck with this inſtance of +=, — 
begged pardon for the rudeneſs of his behaviour, 
which he imputed to his intoxication : and Ed- 
gar admitted of his apology. The Scottiſh hiſ- 
torians deny the truth of this circumſtance, as 
if they thought it derogated from the courage of 
Kenneth ; though it rather redounds to the ho- 
nour of his memory, as it proves he had ſenſe 
and candour to make reparation for the offence 
he had given. : 
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in the twelfth year of his age, amidſt a vaſt concourſe of people, who teſtified 
their joy in loud acclamations. Whatever inclination the oppoſite party felt to 
controvert this irregular way of proceeding, they would not run the riſque of diſ- 
obliging the multitude, but left Edward in quiet poſſeſſion of the crown, while 
his mother-in-law Elfrida retired to Corf caſtle in Dorſetſhire, which was aſ- 
ſigned as her dower, and there in ſecret hatched ſchemes for his deſtruction. 
$XVI. Dunſtan, having thus ſecured the continuance of his own power and 
intereſt, exerted all his endeavours to mairitain the monks in the benefices which 
they had acquired in the preceding reign, and even employed the king's authority 


in their behalf. But, as little regard was paid to the declaration of a minor prince, 


intirely under his direction and influence, he had recourſe to miracles, which more 
effectually anſwered his purpoſe. His propoſals in council were ſeconded by a 
ſpeaking crucifix, and a viſion of St. Andrew; and at a mixed aſſembly compoſed 
of the laity and clergy, who had met at Calne in Wiltſhire, the debates running 
high againſt the monks, the whole roof of the houſe fell down, and cruſhed.a 


number of people to death, while the beam under which St. Dunſtan's chair was 
placed, continued firm and immoveable, and defended the holy biſhop, who 


ſuſtained no damage, r every other perſon in the aſſembly was either killed 
or wounded. This ſcene augmented and confirmed the great opinion 
which was entertained of his ſanctity; and his authority gained ground in the 
ſame proportion; but ſome of his enemies were malicious enough to obſerve, 
that Dunſtan had that day hindered the king from appearing in council. 

$ XVII. Beſides theſe eccleſiaſtical affairs, no tranſaction of conſequence diſ- 
tinguiſhed the reign of Edward, which laſted but four years, and was con- 
cluded in a very tragical manner. The king returning one day from the chace 
in Dorſetſhire, rode up ſingly to the gate of Corf caſtle, to pay a compliment to 
his mother-in-law Elfrida, who invited him very courteouſly to alight ; and 
finding him in a hurry to begone, infiſted upon his drinking a cup of wine as 


be ſat on horſeback; the young prince complied with her requeſt, and as he 


ſwallowed the liquor, was ſtabbed in the back by one of her domeſtics tutored 
for the purpoſe. Edward, finding himſelf wounded, clapped ſpurs to his horſe, 
but he fainted with loſs of blood, and his foot being entangled in the ſtirrup, as 
he fell, was dragged a conſiderable way, when the horſe made a ſtop of his 


own accord before the door of a old blind woman ; there the ſervants 


of Elfrida, ſent by their miſtreſs to know the iſſue of her treaſon, found 
the unhappy prince quite dead, and terribly defaced by the flints over which he 
had been dragged. They threw the body into a well, where in a few days it was 
found, and interred at Wareham, from whence it was afterwards tranſported to 
the monaſtery of Shafteſbury, where it is ſaid to have performed a great many 
miracles; and Edward was canonized as a ſaint and martyr. - As 2 Elfrida, 
ſhe was ſeized with horror and remorſe for the inhuman crime ſhe had com- 
mitted ; in order to attone for which, ſhe founded two monaſteries at Ambreſ- 
bury in Wiltſhire, and Worwell in Northamptonſhire ; in the laſt of which ſhe 

endeavoured to expiate her guilt by a life of penance and mortification. 
$ XVIII. Edward being thus baſely murdered, Dunſtan is ſaid to have offered 
his intereſt to Edgitha, the natural daughter of Edgar, who was, by this time, ab- 
beſs of the convent at Wilton; but, ſhe was too conſcious of the defect in her 
5 on 
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own title, and too much terrified at the deplorable fate of her brother Edward, An. Ch. 979. 


to accept his offer; he therefore, having no other pretence to reject the preten- 
ſions of Ethelred, crowned and conſecrated that prince at Kingſton, in the 
twelfth year of his age. But, this ceremony he performed with ſuch malevo- 
lence as plainly evinced the rancour of his heart; for, in the very act of placing 
the crown upon this young prince's head, he prophecied that his reign ſhouid 
be curſed with the miſery and ſlaughter of his fibiedts, becauſe he had frcceed- 
ed to the crown in conſequence of his mother's guilt, to which this inocent youth 
was ſo far from being acceſſary, that he bewailed his brother's death with all 
the bitterneſs of ſorrow, and thereby incurred his mother's diſpleaſure and ha- 
tred. Had Ethelred inherited the ſpirit of his father, Dunſtan's prophecy would 
in all probability have been falſified : but, he was a prince of very mean parts, 
though very amiable in his perſon ; his education had been neglected be- 
fore his acceſſion to the throne, and now that he found himſelf veſted with the 
regal power, without knowledge or reſolution, he was involved in a labyrinth 
of perplexity, which was increaſed by his natural timidity, indolence and 
diſtruſt. | 

S XIX. Such being the diſpoſition and inexperience of the prince, nowon- 
der that the reins of government were relaxed, and all the neceſſary precautions 
for the ſecurity of the kingdom, entirely neglected. The principal nobility who 


had been intruſted with the government of different counties, perpetuated the - - 


adminiſtration in their families, aſſumed the name of dukes, exerciſed an inde- 


pendent authority in their own diſtricts, and diſregarded that union upon which 


alone the ſafety and welfare of the nation could depend. The regulations of 
the militia were no longer obſerved : the Engliſh gave themſelves up to effemi- 
nate pleaſures, and hired mercenaries to do the drudgery of war; and theſe 
hirelings were generally Danes, who had no intereſt but that of plundering the 
people whom they were employed to protect. Thus the Saxons expoſed them- 


Flor. 


Sim. Danelm: 


* 


ſelves, with the utmoſt temerity, to the deſigns of their moſt inveterate ene- 


my; and the government, as if it had conſpired againſt the natiop, ſuffered its 
chief bulwark the navy to decay and periſh, for want of maintenance and |; 
The Danes, who were ſettled in England, ſtill retained their old deſire of free- 


ing themſelves from the Engliſh yoke, and, in all probability, encouraged their 


countrymen to make a deſcent at this favourable juncture, when the government 
was weak, and the kingdom defenceleſs. 


XX. Accordingly, a body of thoſe pyrates arrived in ſeven veſſels, and having An. Ch. 982. 


pillaged the town of Southampton and the neighbouring country, failed round 
to Cornwall, where they renewed their ancient ravages; while another arma- 
ment made a deſcent upon Portland, and returned to their ſhips loaden with booty. 
Their motions were ſo ſudden, from one part of the coaſt to the other, that it was 
altogether impracticable to ſecure the country from their depredations, and 
there was ſuch a languor in the adminiſtration, that they were not oppoſed 
with that vigour and alacrity which they dreaded in the former reigns. In a 
word, the country was expoſed to the moſt cruel calamities of war for a ſeries of 


years, during which the people were robbed, ruined, and murdered with impu- 


nity ; for, whenever the enemy were worſted, they retired to their ſhips, and all 
the advantage which the Engliſh derived from their victory, was the recovery 
of their own effects, and a very ſmall reſpite, until the army retreated, or the 

Vi I. | | Z | Danes 
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Danes found themſelves in a condition to r their attempt: whereas, when 
thoſe invaders remained maſters of the field, they committed the moſt barba- 
rous outrages, and left the whole country in deſolation. 198007 i 
- $ XXI. As Ethelred paid very little regard to the monks, and had more than 
once made their leader Dunſtan feel the weight of his regal power, they ſecond- 
ed the efforts of the Danes, by fomenting the ſpirit of diſcontent and diſaffec- 
tion, and exciting civil diſſenſions, which diſabled the adminiſtration from tak- 
ing effectual meaſures. to repulſe the enemy, who were moreover encouraged 
and joined by numbers of their own countrymen ſettled in England. The 
— at length began to be undeceived with regard to the ſanctity of Dunſtan, 
and even to diſcredit his pretended power of working miracles, becauſe he nei- 
ther could maintain his own intereſt in the ſtate, nor avert thoſe calamities 
which afflifted the nation. They ſaw with indifference the contempt which ; 
Ethelred manifeſted for the archbiſhop, eſpecially in a quarrel with the biſhop 
of Rocheſter, whoſe cauſe Dunſtan eſpouſed with ſuch violence of zeal, that 
the king compelled him to purchaſe his forbearance with one hundred pounds 
of gold; an exaction for which he denounced a bitter curſe againſt his ma- 
jeſty, and conceived ſuch chagrin and mortification, as in all probability ſhort- * 
| ened the period of his days. He and his two colleagues, the biſhops of York 
| Malmeſh. and Wincheſter, died within a year of each other, and with them the credit of 
Ingulphus. the monks expired. The attention of the common people was too much en- 
groſſed by the miſeries of war, to be employed on controverſial points of reli- 
| gion; and a mortality that enſued, entirely extinguiſhed the diſpute between them 
An. Ch. 95. and the ſecular clergy. 
| $ XXII. After the Danes had for ten years ſucceſſively pillaged the coaſts of 
England, they diſcontinued their ravages, and. the people enjoyed a reſpite of 
two years; ſo that they began to hope the enemy had turned their arms againſt 
ſome other quarter of Europe. But, theſe hopes were fatally fruſtrated , for, 
Wighorn. when they leaſt expected ſuch a viſitation, Juſtin and Guthmund, two Daniſh 
Chron, Sax. generals, landed with a ſtrong body of forces at Sheppeſwick, in Eſſex ; and 
while they were employed in pillaging, Brithnot, duke of Eaſt-Anglia, advanc- 
ed with his troops, in order to ſurprize them : but they gave him ſuch a warm 
reception, that he was defeated ; and meeting with no further oppoſition, they 
advanced into the heart of the country, in which they committed the moſt 
An. Ch. 991. horrible exceſſes. In this extremity Ethelred allowed himſelf to de eg 
buy Siric, archbiſhop of Canterbury, to buy a peace with a ſum of money; 
and the expedient ſucceeded ſo far, that the Daniſh generals retired; but, at 
the ſame time, it encouraged other adventurers of that nation to try the 
like experiment. Accordingly a fleet of thoſe free-booters appeared in the 
courſe of the enſuing year upon the coaſt of Eaſt-Anglia ; but, on this occaſion, 
Ethelred took a more wiſe and manly method of treating the enemy: he aſſem- 
bled a great number of ſhips from all parts of the kingdom, at London, 
where he ordered them to be well manned and ſupplied with munition of war: 
then beſtowing the command of this armament upon Alfric, duke of Mercia, 
directed him to block up the Daniſh navy in the harbour in which it lay at 
anchor: but, the ſcheme was defeated by the treachery of Alfric, who deſerted 
to the Danes, and gave them notice of the danger; fo that they put to ſea imme- 
diately, and eſcaped. The king was ſo much incenſed at the traitor, that he 


commanded 
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commanded the eyes of his children to be put out; yet was weak enou 
to receive him into favour again, and give him another opportunity to re 
peat his treaſon. His motive for acting in this perfidious manner, was the 
deſire of being revenged upon the king, for having exiled him after the 
death of his father, on account of ſome miſconduct or treaſonable practices, 
for which Ethelred, who was his relation, had pardoned and reſtored him to his 
poſſeſſions. 3 , . 2 1 
$ XXII. Hitherto the Daniſh invaſions had been no other than petty enter- 
prizes, atchieved by private adventurers : but, now Swein and Anlaf, kings 
of Denmark and Norway, allured by the ſucceſs of their ſubjects, reſolved to 
have a ſhare of the ſpoils of England. For this purpoſe they equipped a nu- 
merous fleet, and failing up the Humber, ravaged Lindſey, and waſted the 
greateſt part of Yorkſhire. A body of troops was aſſembled to oppoſe them, 
and put under the command of three counts, who being of Daniſh extraction, 
betrayed their truſt, and betook themſelves to flight in the very beginning of 
the engagement; ſo that the Engliſh were routed, and the country became a 
rey to the conquerors. Here the victors fixed their winter-quarters, and in 
the ſpring failing towards the Thames, entered that river without oppoſition ; 
then landing their troops, made ſeveral attempts upon London; but meeting 
with more reſiſtance than they had expected, they deſiſted from that enterprize, 
and penetrated into the provinces of Kent, Hampſhire, and Suſſex, which they 
laid waſte with fire and ſword. As they threatened to over-run the whole king- 
dom in the ſame manner, Ethelred, being deſtitute of all means of oppoſition, 
had recourſe to his former expedient, and promiſed to pay a conſiderable ſum of 
money within a ſpecified time, on condition that they would immediately put 
a ſtop to hoſtilities, and quit the kingdom, as ſoon as they ſhould receive the tri- 
bute. The propoſal was embraced, and the two kings retired to Southampton, An. Ch. 994 
from whence Anlaf came to viſit Ethelred, who perſuaded him to be baptized : 
he had no ſooner declared himſelf a chriſtian, 3 he promiſed upon oath, 
that he would never moleſt the country of England again, and he kept his word Por. Wig. 
with great pun&tuality. | 1 ol An. Sax. 
$ XXIV. Thoſe two princes ſet fail together for Denmark, though with ve- 
ry different intentions; thoſe of Anlaf were not more pacific, than Swein's were 
ſavage and hoftile towards the Engliſh king. He left a fleet at Southampton, 
commanded by an officer who had orders to preſs the payment of the money ; 
and if that ſhould be delayed, to right himſelf with the ſword. He accordingly 
gemanded the immediate execution of the treaty, in the moſt peremptory man- 
ner; and as Ethelred found great difficulty in raiſing the money, he conſtrued 
the delay into a refuſal, and reſolved to renew the war. Finding the country ad- 
Joining to his quarters in a poſture of defence, he failed round the Land's end of 
Cornwal, and entering the river Severne, made a deſcent upon Wales, which 
he deſolated with the utmoſt cruelty : then he penetrated into Dorſetſhire, which 
met with the ſame deplorable fate, and defeated the troops that were raiſed for 
the defence of the country. Having ruined and pillaged whole provinces without 
further oppoſition, they re-imbarked, and failed back to the coaſt of Kent, 
where an effort made by the inhabitants to check their progreſs, ſerved only to 
incenſe them to a greater degree of barbarity and revenge, which they gratified 
with the moſt inhuinan brutality ; and * compleated the miſery of 3 
2 DW 
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a fleet equipped. by Ethelred, was rendered uſeleſs by the diſcord that prevailed 


among the commanders. 


- 


XXV. The nation was then upon the verge of ruin, when it was delivered 
for the preſent by the dangerous ſituation of Richard II. duke of Normandy, 
who, being threatened by the king of France with the loſs of his dominions, 
called the Danes over to his aſſiſtance. By this accident Ethelred gained a re- 
miſſion of ſome months, during which, however, he does not ſeem to have 
taken any meaſures for the protection of his ſubjects: for the Danes, after hav 
ing ſecured Richard in his dukedom, returned to Britain, which they found as 
defenceleſs as before. They again ravaged Wales, over-ran Weilex, reduced 
Exeter, and filled the country with ſuch conſternation, that the inhabitants fled 
before them, and the king was ſeized with a panic that prevented him from 
taking the field in perſon, or forming any reſolution in behalf of his ſubjeas. 
The Danes proceeded without let or moleſtation, until they had ſubdued 
the Iſle of Wight, together with the counties of Hants and Dorſet, where they 
eſtabliſhed magazines, and from whence they made irruptions into the neigh- 
bouring diſtricts. While the ſouthern parts of the kingdom were thus 2 
by the foreign Danes, the northern provinces were occupied by the Engliſh 
breed of the ſame nation, who, inſtead of fighting in defence of what was now 
their country, joined their countrymen, and contributed to its deſtruction. 

$ XXVI. Ethelred ſeeing his realm reduced to this miſerable ſituation, obeyed 
the dictates of his fear and deſpondence, and ſubmittted to pay thirty thouſand 
pounds to thoſe invaders; a ſum that was raiſed by a tax diſtinguiſhed by the 
name of Danegelt. In conſideration of this tribute, the main body of Danes 
retired to their own country ; though a good number choſe to fix their habita- 
tion in England, where being ſupported by the natives of the ſame race, they 
became extremely inſolent and oppreſſive, living at their eaſe upon the labour of 
the Engliſh, who were by this time fo difpirited by their paſt misfortunes, that 
they durſt not diſobey thoſe haughty foreigners, to whom they gave the appel- 
lation of Lord-Danes. | : 

XXVII. Ethelred finding by experience how little he could depend upon 


his own ſubjects in ſuch calamitous conjunctures, reſolved to ſtrengthen his 


hands by an alliance, from which he promiſed himſelf aſſiſtance and ſecurity, The 
duke of Normandy had hitherto favoured the Danes, who were indeed his owr 
countrymen, in all their expeditions to England; and as his ports were exact- 
ly oppoſite to the Britiſh coaſt, thoſe pyrates found great convenience in being 
able to run acroſs the channel occaſionally, and ſecure their plunder by return- 


ing to the Norman harbours. Ethelred, on the ſuppoſition that they would 
not only be deprived of this advantage, but alſo diverted from attacking his do- 


minions, if he could form a ſtrong connexion with Richard, ſent ambaſſadors 
to demand of that duke his ſiſter Emma in marriage ; and the Norman willing- 
ly ſubſcribed to the propoſal. The lady was brought over to England, where 
the nuptials were ſolemnized with great ſplendour ; and in all probability Ethel- 


red might have been benefited by the alliance, had not he defeated all the pur- 
| Poſes of the match by contriving and executing a moſt execrable and impolitic | 


plan, which intailed upon him the hatred of the Normans, and the revenge of 


the Daniſh monarch. t | | 
$ XXVIII. Of himſelf he was weak, fearful, and indolent; therefore we are 


to ſuppoſe that he was inſtigated on this occaſion by the advice of his favourite 


counſellors, 


— 
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counſellors, Huna, general of his army, and Edric Streona, duke of Mercia, 
whole villainy and miſconduct had in a great meaſure contributed to the diſtreſs 
of the nation. Theſe unprincipled traitors induſtriouſly ſtimulated the king's re- 
ſentment againſt the Danes, who lately fixed their reſidence among the Engliſh, 
by exaggerating the pride and inſolence of thoſe people, and repreſenting in ag- 
gravated colours the outrages they daily committed, through meer wantonneſs 
of oppreſſion. Having rouſed his reſentment, they likewiſe intereſted his fear, 
by alarming him with feigned diſcoveries of a conſpiracy thoſe Danes had form- 
ed to deprive him of his life ; and, while his paſſions were in a fermentation, 
propoſed that he ſhould anticipate their deſign by making a general maſſacre of all 
the Danes in England, except thoſe poſſeſſed of Eaſt-Anglia and Northumber- 
land, who were too numerous to be maſtered by the few Engliſh reſiding in 
thoſe countries. | | | | x 
XXIX. They found means to draw ſuch an agreeable proſpect of the con- 
ſequences which would attend this inhuman ſacrifice, that the impotent prince 
agreed to the propoſal, and meaſures were inſtantly concerted for carrying it into 
execution. The orders were ſo diſtinct, and circulated with ſuch ſecrecy, that 
the miſerable victims never dreamed of the horrible vengeance that hung over 
their heads, and on St. Brice's day, the time fixed for the maſſacre, they were 
all butchered by the vindictive Saxons, without diſtinction of age or ſex. It 
was not ſo much a facrifice to liberty, as a feaſt of carnage to gratify revenge, 
for the laughter was attended with circumſtances of the moſt: ſavage cruelty. 
The ruffian Edric diſtinguiſhed himſelf in this ſcene of blood, by an action for 
which his. memory muſt always be held in horror and deteſtation. The peace 
with Swein, king of Denmark, had been principally effected by the mediation 
of his ſiſter Gunilda, who had embraced the chriſtian faith, and married count 


Puling, an Engliſh nobleman ; ſo that ſhe conſidered England as her native 


country, and voluntarily offered herſelf and family as hoſtages for her brother's 
punctual obſervance of the treaty. From that day ſhe lived under the eye of 
Edric, who from meer wantonneſs of barbarity, devoted this unfortunate prin- 
ceſs to death among the undiſtinguiſhed crouds of her countrymen. He com- 
manded her huſband and children to be butchered in her preſence, and herſelf 
to be transfixed with four lances; a fate ſhe underwent, never altering a feature 


in her countenance, after having declared that the ſhedding of her blood would 2 


prove the ruin of the Engliſh nation. | 

$ XXX. Some of the Danes, more prudent than the reſt, inſtead of flying to 
churches and altars, which the Enghſh polluted with their blood, took refuge 
on board of a veſſel, and, hoiſting fail for Denmark, carried the news of the 
maſſacre to Swein, who was determined to take vengeance on the perpetrators, 
even before he was made acquainted with the fate of his beloved ſiſter. But 
when he heard the particulars of her deplorable cataſtrophe, he was tranſported 
- with the moſt furious indignation, and ſwore he would never fit down in peace, 
until he ſhould have revenged ſuch a horrible outrage, with the ruin of the 
Engliſh nation. He forthwith began to make preparations for the 1 


of this dreadful oath. He ordered all the men at arms within his kingdom to 


aſſemble at a certain rendezvous, and invited all ſoldiers of fortune from every 
country, with promiſe of ample rewards in the plunder or property of England. 
At the ſame time he employed an infinite number of artificers in equipping a 


very powerful navy; and as the whole nation was animated with a 8 
| ardour 
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ardour of reſentment againſt the Engliſh, he in a very little time was ſupplied with 
a fleet of three hundred well appointed veſſels, in which he embarked a conſi- 
derable body of troops, and ſet fail immediately on this important expedition. 
 {$ XXX. After a ſhort voyage, he arrived upon the coaſt of Cornwal, where he 
landed his forces, without fition, and ravaged the country as far as Devonſhire; 
then he inveſted the city of Exeter, the garriſon of which was commanded by one 
Hugh, a Norman; and this traytor betrayed it to the enemy, who plundered the 
houſes, and afterwards razed the fortifications to the ground. Ethelred, alarmed 
at this event, aſſembled an army for the defence of the kingdom, and conferred the 
chief command upon Alfric, whom, after his repeated treachery, he had again re- 
ceived into his boſom. This conſummate traitor advanced into Hampſhire, 
to which Swein had by this time penetrated; and the two armies were already 
in ſight of each other, when Alfric pretended to be taken ſuddenly ill, and or- 
dered his troops to retire, without hazarding an engagement ; a retreat which 
permitted Swein to pillage Wiltſhire, without oppoſition, and burn and deſtroy 
Wilton, and Saliſbury, which was the ſcene of his ſiſter's murder. After having 
thus laid waſte the country, he returned to Denmark, where he paſſed the win- 
ter; but, in the beginning of ſpring he made another deſcent in Eaſt Anglia, 
and reduced the whole city of Norwich to. aſhes. F 

$ XXXU-. VUEketel, governor of that province, preſented him with a con- 
ſiderable ſum, on condition that he ſhould ſpare the reſt of the country; but not- 
withſtanding this agreement, he ſurpriſed Thetford, which underwent the fate 
of Norwich. Ulfketel, incenſed at this breach of faith, aſſembled a body of 
troops, and took poſt in an advantageous ſituation between the Daniſh army and 
their ſhips, in order to cut off their retreat. Swein, being apprized of his inten- 
tion, marched back immediately to give him battle ; and a deſperate engage- 
ment enſued, in which, tho* victory declared for the Danes, they ſuſtained a 
3 loſs, and owned they had never been fo roughly handled in Eng- 
and before. | 

-$ XXXIII. The gallane Ulfketel, though of Daniſh: extraction, was the 


moſt faithful and valiant noblemen in the ſervice of Ethelred, who was be- 


trayed by his own fervants in fuch a manner that Swein had fpies in his court 
and even in his council; while the majority of the nobles wergeeither corrupted 


by the Dane, or looked upon the king with ſuch contempt, that they ſerved him 


with reluctance; and the clergy, particularly the monks, were ſo avaritious, that 
they would not contribute whe defence of the kingdom, but pleaded their pri- 
vileges and exemptions, as if the ſtate had enjoyed the moſt profound tranquil- 
lity. What wonder then, that the king of Denmark ſhould overrun the greateſt 
part of England, without controul ? He accordingly deſolated Kent, Suſſex, and 
the provinces of the Weſt Saxons ; and the miſery of the Engliſh was com- 
pleated by a dreadful famine, which, however, extended to the enemy like- 
wiſe : ſo that Swein accepted of fix and thirty thouſand pounds, in conſideration 
of indulging them with another temporary reſpite. 1 9 55 
$ XXXIV. The Danes were no ſooner departed, than Ethelred ſolemnized 
with great magnificence, the nuptials of one of his daughters with the perfi- 
dious Edric Streon, whom he had created duke of. Mercia, a traitor devoted 
to the Danes, who never let ſlip one opportunity of betraying the intereſts of | 
his maſter. A year being elapſed ſince the concluſion of the treaty, Swein ſent 
a numb eof ſhip to demand another ſum equal to that which he had received; 
| pretending 
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pretending that it was an annual tribute, which the Engliſh had obliged them- 


ſelves to pay. Ethelred and his council, alarmed at this infolent demand, and 


foreſeeing no end to the impoſition, reſolved to employ that money in a more ef- An Ch. 1007. 


fectual manner for the protection of the kingdom, and ordered ſhips to be built 
with all poſſible diſpatch in all the harbours and docks of England ; every three 
hundred and ten hides of land being obliged to furniſh and maintain one veſſel : 
ſo that, in a very little time, he was maſter of a wy fleet than had ever be 
longed to any of his predeceſſors. Yet, this powerful armament, which rendez- 
vouſed at Sandwich, was rendered altogether unſerviceable by the diſſenſions of 


Chron. Sax. 


the nobility, who had not virtue or conſideration ſufficient to ſacrifice their pri- 


vate animoſities to the ſafety of the public. 
$ XX X V. Wulfnoth, father to the famous earl Godwin, was falſely accuſed by 
Brightric, brother to the traitor Edric, of ſome treaſonable practices, and know- 
ing that he could not expect juſtice in a court where his enemies prevailed, he 
retired with twenty ſhips, manned by his adherents, who reſolved to follow his 
fortune, and committed depredations on his own country. Brightric, tranſport- 
ed with the rage of diſappointed reſentment, put to fea immediately with four- 
ſcore ſhips, in purſuit of the fugitive, and was overtaken by a tempeſt that drove 
the greateſt part of the fleet aſhore, where it was burned by Wulfnoth. This 
uarrel between the admirals produced ſuch factions among the nobility, that 
dy retired from court, and the whole navy was deftroyed or diſperſed in a 
few months after it had been equipped. | | 
$ XXXVI. Mean while the Danes did not fail to take the advantage of thoſe 
diſorders : two fleets of thoſe pyrates arrived in the fpring, under the command of 
three generals, who joining their forces in Kent, ravaged the country, and then in- 
veſted Canterbury, which would have fallen into their hands, had not the inhabi- 


Flor Wig. 


tants redeemed themſelves with a large ſum of money. While theſe freebooters were 


employed in pillaging Kent, Ethelred aſſembled an army which he headed in per- 
ſon, and took poſſeffion of a ſtrong poſt, with a view to intercept the enemy in 
their return to the ſea-fide. As the troops were ſuperior to the Danes in number, 
advantageouſly poſted, and in good ſpirits, in all probability this effort might 
have been attended with ſucceſs, had not the treacherous Edric Streon pre- 
vented the action, by diſſuading the king from expoſing his life to the hazard of a 
battle againſt an enemy of ſuch approved valour and experienced cruelty. 
Akri by theſe artful inſinuations, the timorous Ethelred allowed the Danes to 
paſs along quietly with their booty, which did not immediately convey to 
Denmark, but fixed their winter-quarters in the iſle of Thanet ; from whence 


they made divers incurſions into the neighbouring country, and made * Wis | 
ſed. 


attempts upon London, from which, however, they were always repul 
S XXXVII. Hitherto they had been deſtitute of cavalry, as they had no ac- 
commodation for r horſes from Denmark ; but, now being in poſ- 
ſeſſion of Eaſt Anglia, in conſequence of having again defeated the brave Utfkerel, 
duke of that province, they found plenty of horſes, on which they mounted part 


of their troops, and by theſe means ſoon ſubdued the counties of Eſſex, Middle- 


ſex, Hereford, Buckingham, Oxford, Bedford, Cambridge, Huntingdon, 
Northampton, Kent, Surrey, Suſſex, Hants, Wilts, and Devon, while no- 
thing remained to the forlorn Ethelred but London and Canterbury : nor could 
he long preſerve this laſt city; for, at length they attacked it with — 

| | ury, 
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fury, chat it fell into their hands; when they pillaged and burned it to aſhes, 
murdered the archbiſhop Alfage, and ſlew nine out of every ten Auguſtine 
monks whom they found in the place. While the country thus groaned in de- 
ſolation, the king ſummoned a council of the nobles, at London, to deliberate 
upon ſ me meaſures to remedy the calamities of the nation; and no other expe- 
dient ſeemed practicable, but that of purchaſing peace again with another ſum 
of money. A negotiation was immediately begun with the Danes, who agreed 
to quit the kingdom on the receipt of eight and forty thouſand pounds; and this 
ſum was no ſooner paid than they retired with their booty. 

$ XXXVIII. The reader will doubtleſs be amazed at the infatuation of this 
unhappy prince, who not only employed the worſt of traitors in the firſt offices 
of the kingdom, even after he had ſuffered by repeated inſtances of their per- 
fidy ; but conſented to impoveriſh his country by raiſing ſuch exorbitant ſums, 
which far from ſatisfying, ſerved. only to whet the avarice of thoſe invaders, 
and encourage the reſt of their countrymen to engage in the like enterprizes. 
Scarce had the Engliſh begun to taſte the happineſs of their deliverance, when 
Swein entered the Humber with ſuch a powerful armament as threatened- the 


whole kingdom with deſolation. He ſaw not the leaſt ſhadow of oppoſition in 


making himſelf maſter of Northumberland, Eaſt Anglia, and all the country 
ro the northward of Watling-ſtreet ; but not contented with theſe conqueſts, he took 
hoſtages from the principal towns, and leaving the government of the province 
he had ſubdued to his ſon Canute, he made an unſucceſsful attempt upon 


London; from whence he marched into Weſſex, which he plundered at his lei- 


his two ſons into Norman 


his ſiſter had been unworthily treated by Ethelred, ſacrificed his reſentment to his | 


An. Ch 1014. 


ſure, for there was not the face of an enemy to be ſeen. Reſolved to reduce Lon- 
don, he began to make preparations for the ſiege of that city; but, while he 
was thus employed, the unhappy Ethelred, ſeeing there was no ſafety for him in 
his own kingdom, retired 19 to the iſle of Wight, from whence he ſent 

„with their mother Emma, in order to prevail upon 
Richard to afford him refuge in his dominions. That prince, though he knew 


magnanimity, and invited the Engliſh monarch to his court, where he met with 
a very generous reception. As for the inhabitants of London, they thought 
themſelves at liberty, by the king's abdication and retreat, to provide for their 
own ſafety ; and as the place was not in a condition to ſuſtain a ſiege, they ſub- 
mitted to the king of Denmark, who had by this time ſubjected all the reſt 
of the kingdom; and Swein was proclaimed king of England, in which there 
was no perſon ſo hardy as to diſpute his title. | 
S XXXIX. The firſt act of ſovereignty he exerciſed, was in laying an inſup- 
portable tax on the people; but he did not live to ſee it exacted; for, in a few 
months after the ſurrender of London, he called an aſſembly of his principal of- 
ficersat Gainſborough, and died ſuddenly before the council broke up. The monks 
pretended he was mortally wounded by the ſpirit of St. Edmund, becauſe he 
threatened to lay under contribution the monaſtery in which that monarch was 
.interred ; but in all probability he was poiſoned by thoſe honeſt eccleſiaſtics, 
who began to perceive that he would pay very little regard to their privileges and 
exemptions. After his death, the Danes proclaimed his ſon Canute king of 
England ; but, in ſpite of all the menaces and intrigues of thoſe invaders, the 


Engliſh recalled Ethelred, and promiſed to ſtand by him with their lives and for- 


tunes, 
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tunes, in oppoſition to the Danes, whoſe dominion they could not; endure. At 
firſt he ſuſpected their fidelity, but ſent over his ſon. Edmund to ſound their in- 
tentions; and that prince met with ſuch a favourable reception, that the fa- 
ther returned to England amidſt the joyful acclamations of the people, who 
took the oath of allegiance anew, and he on his part promiſed to amend his 
adminiſtration. ain! 111 1 ici! n | varied | 
XL. Such was the ardour of the Engliſh to ſhake off the Daniſh yoke, that 
they flocked to his ſtandard from all quarters; and in a little time he found 
himſelf at the head of a numerous army, with Which he marched directly to 
Lindſey againſt Canute, who had agreed with the inhabitants of that coun 
for horſes to mount his cavalry. He was ſo ſurprized at the ſudden approac 
and activity of Ethelred, who had hitherto been dilatory even to a proverb, 2M 
that he retreated to his ſhips with precipitation, and ſet fail for Denmark, leav- | 
ing his friends at Lindſey to the mercy of the Engliſh monarch, who deſtroyed 
their habitations, and puniſhed their perſons with the utmoſt ſeverity. - Canute, Chron. Sa. 
before he directed his courſe towards his own country, touched at Sandwich, 
where he ſent aſhore all the Engliſh hoſtages, without their hands and noſes; a 
barbarous mutilation which no provocation could juſtify. . It was not ſo much 
the fear of Ethelred's arms that induced him to leave the kingdom at this 
juncture, as the ambition of his own younger brother Harold, Who at his fa- 
ther's death had attempted to aſcend the throne of Denmark, which Canute 
was not at all diſpoſed to give up for the uncertain proſpect of ſucceeding in his 
deſigns upon England. gf ine 8 
$ XLI. Ethelred no ſooner ſaw himſelf delivered from the Danes, than he re- 
lapſed into his former indolence and miſconduct. He impoſed exorbitant taxes, 
againſt which the ſubjects loudly exclaimed ; and was guilty of ſuch acts of op- 
preſſion,” that the people began to deſpair of his promiſed reformation. Morcart 
and Sigeferth, two noblemen of Daniſh extraction, who had been always faithful to 
his intereſt, were now ſacrificed to his avarice. During the ſeſſion of a general 
council at Oxford, Edric the execrable duke of Mercia, and ſon-in-law to the 
king, employed aſſaſſins by whom they were murdered ;- and Ethelred unme- 
diately confiſcated their eſtates for his own uſe, as if they had been fairly con- 
demned in the ordinary courſe of law; while Sigeterth's widow | Algitha was 
ſnut up in a cloiſter; though to this confinement ſhe afterwards owed her elevat- 
ed fortune. Edmund the king's eldeſt ſon chancing to paſs by the monaſtery in 
which ſhe was immured, had the curioſity to viſit the lady of whoſe beauty he 
had heard a very favourable report, and became ſo enamoured of her charms 
that he married her without his father's conſent. TY TE, gim. Dun. 
XLII. The calm enjoyed by England after the retreat of Canute, was 
of very ſhort duration: that prince having ſecured himſelf in poſſeſſion of his pa- 
ternal crown, reſumed his deſign upon this country; and when he was leaſt ex- 
pected, landed with a numerous body of forces at Sandwich. Ethelred him- 
ſelf being indiſpoſed, his ſon Edmund and the traitor Streon Duke of Mercia 
took the command of the army, and the prince was in a very little time con- 
vinced of the treachery of his brother-in-law. But, as he durſt not puniſh him 
upon the ſpot, leſt he ſnould incur the hatred of the Mercians, among whom 
Edric had great influence, and the diſpleaſure of his father, who b not be 
perk _ that the duke carried on a 1 correſpondence with the enemy, 
. c a he 
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he divided the army into two bodies, that he might have the opportunity of a&- 
ing ſeparately from ſuch a perfidious ' miſcreant, who finding himſelf Thus baf- 
fled in his favourite aim, which was to betray Edmund, pulled off the maſk, 
and openly declared for Canute. If his defection had affected only his own im- 


mediate vaſſals, Ethelred would have been a gainer by his deſertion; but he car- 


ried off a conſiderable body of troops, and forty ſhips of the navy. 
SXLIII. Such an acceſſion of power to Canute enabled that prince to exe- 
cute all his projects without the leaſt difficulty; and the Engliſh people joined 
him in crouds, rather than be involved in the ruin of Ethelred, who was at 
length perſuaded by his ſon to put himfelf at the head of his army, in order to 
ſtrike ſome deciſive blow, by which alone he had any chance of retrieving his 
affairs. The preſence of the king and the popularity of Edmund had. ſtill ſuch 
influence among the Engliſh, that great numbers repaired to the royal ſtandard ; 
and-as they were now actuated by a furious kind of deſpair, the Danes might 


have had (cauſe to rue the encounter: but this xy uma was loſt by the 
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count of Northumberland, who had married his ſiſter Elfgi 


to London, in 


ſhameful cowardice of Ethelred, who, pretending to have diſcovered a deſign of 
betraying his perſon to the enemy, retired precipitately to London; and the Mer- 
cians ing to ſerve when the monarch was no longer in the field, the army 
was ſo weakened by their ſeceſſion, that Edmund could not ptetend to ha- 
zard a battle with the Danes. 21 ECON een, 
$ XLIV. In this emergency he retired to the north, where he joined Uthred 
va, and ravaged the 
provinces. which had declared for the Danes. But Canute did not leave his- 
friends long expoſed to theſe hoſtilities ; for, having ſubdued the greateſt part of 
the ſouthern counties, he marched to their aſſiſtance, and at his approach Ed- 
mund and Uthred retired into Lancaſhire. Even there they found themſelves fo 
hard preſſed by the enemy that Uthred ſubmitted to the Daniſh king, who allowed 
him to enjoy his government; but afterwards ordered him to be put to 
death, and appointed a Daniſh. governour in his room. Edmund repaired 
12 of prevailing upon his father to take more vigorous mea- 
ſures; but that weak prince, who formerly feigned himſelf indiſpoſed, was now 
ſick in reality, and expired after a reign of thirty-ſeven years, during which 
England had been afflicted with the moſt grievous calamities. | 
$ XLV. Ethelred having reſigned his breath, the citizens of London, and 
all the noblemen there preſent, proclaimed his ſon Edmund, who had already 
given ſignal proofs of his and capacity, and acquired the ſurname of 
Ironſide, from the ſtrength of his conſtitution ; and this young prince was after- 
wards crowned by Livignus archbiſhop of Canterbury. Bar the reſt of the 


* Fthelred, ſurnamed the Unready, on ac- 
count of his negligence and ſloth, aſcended 
the throne when the kingdom was rich and 
flouriſhing ; and left it at his death utterly im- 
poveriſhed and deſolate. By his firſt wife Elgi- 
va, he had Edmund, who ſucceeded him on the 
throne ; Athelſlan, who died an infant; Edwy, 
who was murdered by order of king Canute ; and 
three danghters ; the firſt, called Edgiva, married 


an Engliſhcount, who was killed inbattle; Edgitha, 


the ſecond, fel to the let of the traitor Edric duke 
of Mercia; and Edgina, the third, was wife of 
Uthred count of Northumberland. His iſſue b 
Emma of Normandy conſiſted of two ſons, Al. 
fred and Edward, whom their mother ſent into 
her own country, immediately after their father's 
death; and a daughter called Goda, who firſt 
married Walter count of Mantes, and afterwards 
Euſtachius earl of Boulogne, | 


biſhops, 
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biſhops, abbots, and a great number of noblemen, declared for Canute, to whom 


they {wore allegiance at Southampton, after having ſolemnly renounced the race 
of Ethelred. Mean while Edmund marching into Weſſex, was acknowledged 
as king by the inhabitants of that, as well as Geral other provinces, and found 
himſelf in a condition to diſpute the crown with his rival. 


$ XLVI. Canute, taking advantage of his abſence, . ſailed up. the river 


Thames, in-hope of opting /vag city of London, which was the chief reſource 
of Edmund; and from which he had been formerly repulſed by the valour of the 
inhabitants. He now turned the river into a new channel on the Surry ſide, and 
ſurrounded the whole city with his works; but he ſtill met with ſuch a warm re- 
ception, that he was once more obliged to deſiſt from his enterprize, and march- 
ed into the country of Weſſex, where he hoped to find Edmund unprepared ſor 
his reception. The two armies. met at Penne in Somerſetſhire, and a battle en- 
ſuing, obtained the victory: ſo that Canute was obliged to retreat to 


17) 


Wincheſter, until his army could be recruited ;, and while he remained in this Florent. 


place, he ordered another body of Danes to beſiege Saliſbury. 

$ XLVII. Edmund's army being conſiderably reinforced in conſequence of 
the advanrage he had gained, he marched after Midſummer to the relief of that 
city, and was followed by Canute, ſtrengthened by the men of Hants and Wilt- 
ſhire, and a great number of Engliſh under the comand of the traitor Edric, 
and two noblemen called Algar and Almar. Edmund, at the head of an army 
levied in the counties of Cornwal, Devon, Dorſet, and Somerſet, waited for 
him, at a place called Sceorſtan on the borders of Worceſter; and there the 
battle began with great fury. The two oppoſite princes were well matched 
in courage, conduct, and experience; and both armies were nearly equal in 
ſtrength, though the Danes had a manifeſt advantage in point of diſcipline. 


Never was battle fought with more obſtinacy and perſeverance. It laſted until 


night parted the combatants, and next day was renewed with freſh vigour. At 
length the Danes ſeemed to flag; and the victory would, in all probability, have 
declared for Ironſide, had not their drooping courage been revived by a ſtrata- 

m of the perfidious Edric, who, cutting off the head of one Oſmer, who re- 
ſmbled that prince, and expoſing it on the point of a ſpear, called aloud to 
the Engliſh to quit the field, for Edmund was flain. This contrivance would 
have anſwered his purpoſe, in diſpiriting the Saxons and animating the Danes, had 
not Edmund immediately lifted up his beaver, and ſhewn himſelf to his ſoldiers. 
Having taken this neceſſary precaution, he rode up towards the treacherous 
Edric, and darted a javelin at him with ſuch force, that though it miſſed the 
traitor, it pinned his next man to the ſoldier. that ſtood behind him, and both 
fell breathleſs on the field. This gallant atchievement, and indeed his whole 
behaviour during the battle, inſpired his army with ſuch vigour, that it required 
all the conduct and intrepidity of his antagoniſt to keep his ground, until the 


ſecond night ſuſpended the diſpute. But, Canute foreſeeing that he ſhould not be 
able to maintain a third ſhock, retired privately, by the help of a dark night, 


and returned to his ſhips that were ſtill in the Thames, in order to renew the 
liege of London. i 2 e Mud 

S XLVIII. Edmund, ſenſible that he was in no condition, after two ſuch 
- engagements, to march immediately to the relief of that city, beleaguered by 


ſuch a number of Danes, retired into Weſſex, to repair the damage he had fſul- 
Aa 2 tained; 
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tained; and in this interval Edric aſſailed him with ſuch profeſſions of ſorrow 


and contrition, and promiſes and oaths of future fidelity, that the unwary prince, 
believing him fincere, took him again into favour, thinking by ſuch an acquiſition 


to weaken the hands of his enemies. He had no ſooner received the neceſſary 


reinforcements than he began his march towards London, and compelled the 
Danes to raiſe the ſiege. Part of their army embarked on board of their ſhips, 
and the reſt advanced up the river to Brentford, where the gallant Edmund 
paſſing the river in the very face of their troops, attacked and routed them with 
great ſlaughter. After this action he returned to Weſſex, and Canute ſeized 
that opportunity to renew his attacks upon London ; but as he could never 
block it up entirely, and the citizens defended themſelves with extraordinary 
valour, all his attempts mifcarried. Thus baffled he embarked his troops, and 


_ failing into the river Orwel, that divides Eſſex from Suffolk, laid the country 


Huntin = 
Hovend. 


Hiſt, Ramſ; 


under contributions; from thence they directed their courſe to the mouth of the 
Medway, and landing their horſe, ravaged the whole county of Kent, until Ed- 
mund being informed of theſe devaſtations, paſſed the river Thames again at 
Brentford, and attacking them at Ottenford, drove them before him -into the 
iſle of Sheppey. Perhaps this day might have put an end to the war, had not 
the traitor Edric found means to diſſuade the victor from continuing the pur- 
ſuit ; fo that the Danes accompliſhed a retreat to their ſhips,” and were wafted 
over into Efſex, where they recruited their forces. „„ 

$ XLIX. Then they reinvaded Mercia, wreaking their vengeance upon every 
thing belonging to the adherents of Edmund, who now reſolving to ſtrike a 
deciſive blow, advanced againft them with a ſtrong army, and overtook them 
at Aſhdown, in Efſex. Here the battle joined with t impetuoſity, and the 
Engliſh king made ſuch extraordinary efforts of Mal bravery, that victory 
was on the point of declaring in his favour, when the infamous Edric gave 
way with the whole wing which he commanded; a circumſtance that pro- 
duced ſuch diſorder and conſternation among the Engliſh, that all the endea- 
vours of Edmund proved ineffectual to reſtore the fortune of the day: his ar- 
my was totally defeated ; and this overthrow was the more unfortunate, as the 
beſt part of the Engliſh nobility | + ag — in the battle, and among the reſt, the 
brave Ulfketel, who had upon fo many occaſions ſignalized his courage and 
fidelity. | | 

$ L. This ſtroke, ſevere as it was, did not extinguiſh the hopes, or ſubdue 
the fortitude of Edmund, who retired to Glouceſter, almoſt without attendants ; 
but, he was ſo much beloved and admired by, his ſubjects, that they exerted 
their utmoſt power arid faculties in ſupplying his wants : fo thatin a very little 
time he was enabled to take the field againſt his conqueror, who had already 
marched into that part of the country, to prevent him from retrieving his affairs. 
Thoſe two great princes were again in fight of each other; but no longer ſo 
forward, as they had been formerly, to engage. They knew that another battle 
muſt be deciſive, becauſe the vanquiſhed would be without reſource ; and there- 
fore they were very cautious in managing this laſt ſtake. During this pauſe Ed- 


mund is faid to have. propoſed, that he and Canute ſhould decide the diſpute 


would willingly accept the challenge ; but he apprehended ir would be a v 


in ſingle combat; in order to ſpare the effuſion of blood; and Canute replied to 
the propoſal, that if the buſineſs was only to manifeſt his perſonal courage, he 


unwiſe 
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unwiſe and impolitic ſtep in him, who was a man of ſmall diminutive ſtature, to 

riſque his life and kingdom upon the iſſue of a duel, with a perſon of Ed- 

mund's robuſt make and uncommon agility. However, as his antagoniſt had 

expreſſed an inclination to 5 25 the effuſion of blood, he was ready to open 
conferences on the ſubject of peace, and would leave the articles to the deter- 

mination of the principal officers of both armies. This propoſition was eagerly 

embraced by Edmund, and an equal number of commiſſioners being appointed 

on each ſide, they aſſembled on the little iſland of Alney, in the Severne; and 

after a ſhort conference, a treaty of peace was concluded, and the kingdom di- 

vided between the two competitors *; All the country to the ſouthward of the 

Thames, together with the city of London, and part of the antient kingdom of 

Eſſex, was aſſigned to Edmund; and all the reſt of England was allotted to Ca- 

nute. This diviſion was approved by the two kings, who ratified the peace by 

oath and the exchange of armour : then the Dane retired to his own dominions. g;m. Dunelm. 
Edmund did not ſurvive this convention above a month; for, his brother-in- Wallingford. 
law Edric, fearing that his ruin would be a neceſſary conſequence of this Rudborne. 
treaty, completed his treachery by ſuborning two domeſtics to murder the king 

at Oxford, Thus fell the gallant Edmund by inglorious hands, before he had 

reigned a full year; though in that ſhort period he had exhibited repeated proofs 

of the moſt undaunted courage, invincible fortitude, conſummate prudence, and 

ſublime generoſity. The execrable Edric was the firſt perſon who carried the 

tidings of Edmund's death to Canute, making a merit of what he had done for 


his ſervice ®. 


* Huntingdon and Matthew of Weſtminſter 
relate, that the noblemen of each army, wearied 
with inceſſant war and fatigue, declared open- 
ly, that as Edmund and Canute wanted to reign 
ſingly, they ought to fight ſingly, and decide 
the contention. between themſelves. The kings 
being informed of theſe clamours, agreed to 
fight in ſingle combat, and the iſland of Alney 
was appointed for the liſts. There they met in ar- 
mour, while their reſpeQive armies lined the op- 
polite ſides of the river, and a moſt furious en- 
counter enſued. At laſt the Dane, finding his 
Ä exhauſted, deſired a parley, and pro- 

ſe 
— conſented, and then throwing away their 
iwords, they ran into each other's embrace, to 


\ 


a partition of the kingdom; to which Ed- 


the equal joy and aſtoniſhment of both armies. 
The articles of the treaty wete immediately ſpe- 
cified and confirmed, and the two kings parted 
in amity. = | 

o The manner of his death is variouſly re- 

rted ; ſome authors alledge that the two 
ervants, hired for that purpoſe, thruſt a ſharp 
iron into his fundament, while he was caſing na- 
ture; others ſay the fact was perpetrated by 
Edric's own ſon ; while a third ſet a he was 
taken off by poiſon. Be that as it will, he 
left by his wife Algitha, two ſons called Ed- 
mund and Edward ; and a natural fon of 'the 
name of Edwy, who was afterwards put ts 
death by Canute's order. 
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CHAP. XII. 


§ I. Canute is proctaimed king of England. S II. He divides England into four 
governments. S III. Sends the ſons of Edmund abroad, in order to be murdered. 
IV. They are protected by the king of Hungary. I V. Canute marries Emma 
the widow of Ethelred. & VI. He puts the traitor Edric to death. S VII. 
Lays a heavy tax upon the nation. IF VIII. He makes a voyage to Denmark. 
$ IX. Conciliates the affection of the Engliſh. SX. Robert, duke of Norman- 
dy, demands that Canute will do juſtice to Alfred and Edward, the ſons of Ethel- 
red. I XI. Canute makes a journey to Rome. & XII. Advances againſt Mal- 
colm, king of Cumberland. XIII. His death, & XIV. Partition of the 
kingdom between Harold Harefoot and Hardicnute. & XV. Godwin's intrigues 
in favour of Harold. & XVI. The tragical death of prince Alfred. & XVII. The 
kingdom united under Harold. & XVIII. Hardicnute ſucceeds to the throne. & XIX. 
Dies ſuddenly. & XX. Edward ſollicits the intereſt of Godwin. & XXI. By 
__ eoboſe intereſt he is crowned, & XXII. His cruelty to his mother Emma. & XXIII. 
Stein loſes the kingdom of Norway. & XXIV. Depredations committed by 
Swein, the 15 of Godwin. & XXV. Edward's partiality to the Normans. 
C RXVI. Zuſtace, count of Boulogne, inſulted by the inhabitants of Dover. 
$ XXVII. Godwin's inſolence to the king. & XXVIII. He raiſes an army and 
threatens Edward. Is baniſhed. & XXIX. Invades England with a ſtrong fleet. 
XXX. An Accommodation effected. & XX XI. Edward viſited by William, duke 
of Normandy. S XXXII. Godwin dies ſuddenly. & XXXIII. Siward, count 
of Northumberland, defeats Macbeth. & XX XIV. Aar is baniſhed, and makes 
a de ſcent upon England. & XXXV. Prince Edward arrives with his family 
from Hungary. $ XXXVI. Harold viſits the duke of Normandy. $ XXXVII. 
Reduces the Welſh. & XXX VIII. His moderation and popularity. & XXXIX. 
Edward's death. & XL. His pacific charakter and indolence. & XLI. Harold 
aſcends the throne. & XLII. His gentle adminiſtration. & X LI. William, 
duke of Normandy, demands the crown. S XLIV. Makes preparations for in- 
vading England. & XLV. The king of Norway lands in Northumberland, and 
is defeated. & XLVI. The Norman lands in Suſſex, and publiſhes a manifeſts. 
S XLVII. Harold marches againſt him. S XLVIII. The duke offers him an 
alternative, which he rejefts. & XLIX. The Normans begin the attack at the 
Battle of Haftings. & L. Harold is ſlain, and his army defeated. 4 


Of the. Engliſh church, from the year 828 ts the Norman conqueſt. 


$ LL Famous charter granted to the abbey of Croyland. & LII. Alfred reſtores 
#he inſtitution of monaſteries. S LIII. Account of Joannes Scotus Erigena, _ 
Grimbald, Aſer, Menevenſis, and other eminent men. S LIV. The great re- 
Putation of Neotus, otherwiſe St. Neot. S LV. Odo's riſe and character. 
$ LVI. Dunſtan's origin and ambition. & LVII. His affefion for the monks. 
S LVIII. 4 body of canons publiſhed. & LIX. Beornelm, an Triſh biſhop, 
eſpouſes the cauſe of the ſecular clergy againſs Dunſtan. & LX. A miſſion ſent 
10 convert the Swedes and Norwegians. S LXI. St. Alfage is murdered by the 


Danes 


| 

| 
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Danes, S LXII. Agelnotb reſolutely refuſes to crown Harold Harefoot. 
S LXIII. Edward's complaiſance to foreigners. S LXIV. Edward is abſolved 
of his vow by the pope. & LXV. Sends an embaſſy to Rome. S LXVI. Pope 
Nicholas reſtores Alred to the ſee of York. & LXVII. Account of the Neis 
fynods. S LXVIIL. Canons of Heel Dba. | | 


Fl. HE Dane was ſhocked at the barbarity of the murder; but he diſ- 

| T guiſed his ſentiments, becauſe he had further occaſion for the traitor, 
and even promiſed to exalt him above all the nobility of the kingdom; an æqui- 
vocal expreſſion, which was literally verified, in a manner widely different from 
Edric's expectation. In the mean time Canute reſolved to make himſelf maſter 
of the kingdom of Weſſex, without paying any regard to the title of Edmund's 
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two ſons, or that of his brothers, who reſided in Normandy : but as he would 
not ſeize it in quality of a conqueror, he aſſembled the ſtates at London, after 


his emiſſaries had tutored the individual members in private, and claimed the 
ſucceſſion by. virtue of the treaty concluded in the iſle of Alney, which he pre- 
tended to interpret in a ſenſe implying, that the ſurvivor ſhould inherit the do- 
minions of the deceaſed, without any regard to the children of either. The 
ſtates of Weſſex, dreading the proſpect of another war, and yet unwilling to in- 
jure the right of their own royal family, inſinuated to Canute, that they would 
willingly conſent to his reigning over them as guardian to Edmund's eldeſt fon : 
but he refuſed to accept the crown on ſuch precarious terms, and openly demanded 
in the aſſembly, of thoſe who had been preſent at the treaty, whether or not any 
thing had been ſtipulated in favour of Edmund's children ? When thoſe noble- 
men replied, that their names had not been mentioned on that occaſion, he in- 
terpreted this ſilence into a confirmation of his claim; and there was no perſon 
preſent who had honeſty and courage enough to oppoſe ſuch a palpable uſurpa- 
tion. They unanimouſly acknowledged his title. He was immediately pro- 
claimed king of all England. The Daniſh and Engliſh noblemen took the 

oath of allegiance, and he was afterwards crowned with great ſolemnity. | 
S II. Immediately after his coronation, he divided England into the four 
great governments of Mercia, Northumberland, Eaſt-Anglia, and Weſſex. 
The firſt he conferred upon the infamous Edric Streon; the ſecond he gave to 
Erick; the third was beſtowed upon Turkell; and he reſerved Weſſex to himſelf, 
without appointing either duke or count of that province. 

As he very well knew that a number of Engliſh noblemen repined in their 


Flor. Wig. 


hearts at his acceſſion to the throne, and that the people in general were ſtrongly 


attached to the race of Cerdic, his firſt aim was to ingratiate himſelf with his new 
ſubjects by popular meaſures ; and to take the firſt opportunity of removing thoſe 
who were the moſt likely and capable to diſturb his government. With that 
view he affected to declare that he would make no difference between Danes 
and Engliſh in his favours and adminiſtration ; and then publiſhed an edict 
importing, that the old laws ſhould be obſerved in every province, as they were 
in the time af the Saxons ; excepting however the provinces of the north, 
which were almoſt wholly peopled with Danes, who had been, long governed 
by the laws of their own original country. This appearance of juſtice and impartia- 
lity. had great weight with the people, who looked upon them as happy * 


— 
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5 of peace and ſatisfaction; and every mouth was filled with the praiſes of this equi- 
2 prince, who ſeemed to have nothing in view but the welfare of his 
jects. 
: III. Canute having ſo far ſucceeded in his ſcheme, reſolved to rid his 
hands of the two royal infants, believing, that while they lived he ſhould never 
: poſſeſs the throne in peace. He would not venture to take away their lives in 
England, though the traitor Edric would have gladly undertaken the taſk, be- 
cauſe their death would have been naturally laid to his charge; and ſuch a ſuſ- 
picion might have ſapped the foundations of his government. He therefore, on 
pretence of ſending them to travel, committed them to the care of a truſty 
Dane, who had orders to take ſome effectual method to prevent them from re- 
turning to England. 
$ IV. This miniſter, leſs barbarous than his maſter, compaſſionating the ſitu- 
ation of thoſe hapleſs orphans, inſtead of carrying them to Denmark, according 
to the inſtructions he had received, conveyed them to the king of Sweden, 
whom he had made acquainted with Canute's intentions. That prince, what- 
ever abhorrence he conceived of this inhuman deſign, was unwilling to incur 
the diſpleaſure of Canute, by entertaining them at his court; he therefore ſent 
them to Solomon, king of Hungary, from whom they met with a very hoſpj- 
table reception. Edwin died at this court, but Edward married the queen of 
Hungary's ſiſter Agatha, daughter of Henry II. emperor of Germany, by 
Brompton. whom he had Edgar Athelin, and Margaret, afterwards queen of Scotland. 
8 There ſtill remained in England two ſons of Ethelred II. one legitimate, the 
other a baſtard ; though both were known by the name of Edwy. Even theſe 
Canute looked upon as obſtacles to his intereſt, and baniſhed from the kingdom; 
the firſt however he afterwards recalled, on pretence of beſtowing upon him marks 
of his favour, and then found means to deprive him of his life. 
 F V. But he could contrive no ſcheme for the deſtruction of Edmund's bro- 
thers, Alfred and Edward, who reſided with their uncle Richard II. duke of 
Normandy, and might be one day enabled by that prince to aſſert their title to 
the throne. In order to avert that danger, he endeavoured to engage Richard in 
his intereſt, by demanding in marriage his ſiſter Emma, the mother of the young 
An.Ch.1011. princes, and offering his own ſiſter to the Norman. Richard and Emma aſſent- 
ed to the propoſal ; and the double marriage was celebrated accordingly, to 
the unſpeakable chagrin of the two princes, who never could forgive their mo- 
William of ther for eſpouſing the inveterate enemy of her firſt huſband, and much leſs for 
Malmeſbury. defrauding them of their right, by ſubſcribing to a marriage- contract, which ſet- 
13 Sar. tled the ſucceſſion of the crown upon the iſſue of the marriage. * 
IVS Vl. Canute having taken theſe precautions, to eſtabliſh himſelf firmly on the 
throne of England, thought nothing was now wanting to render his authority ab- 
ſolute, but the death of ſome noblemen, whom he dreaded for their r, or hated 
for their diſſaffection. The principal of theſe were, the dukes of Merdia and Eaſt- 
Anglia, and the count of Northumberland. He knew Edric Streon to be an infa- 
mous traitor, upon whoſe fidelity he could not rely, and therefore doomed him as 
the firſt victim to his own ſecurity. With reſpect to. this wretch, his intereſt 
and equity in a very little time chanced to coincide z; for, Edric was raſh enough 
to tell him in public, that he had not been rewarded according to his ſervices; 


and in particular made a merit of having taken away the life of Edmund, in 
| conſequence 
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conſequence of which Canute had aſcended the throne. He had no ſoonet pro- 
nounced theſe words, than Canute regarding him with a ſtern look, . Since, ſaid he, 
« thou haſt owned thyſelf guilty of that execrable treaſon, thou ſtandeſt ſelf- 
tt convicted, and ſhalt immediately ſuffer the puniſhment thou haſt deſerved by 
e ſuch an atrocious crime.” So ſaying, he ordered him to be beheaded on the 
ſpot ; then his body was thrown into the Thames, and his head fixed upon the 
higheſt part of the tower, that his promiſe to Edric might be literally ful- 
filled. | | | | 

$ VII. Immediately after this execution, a pretence was found for baniſhing 
Eric, count of Northumberland; and Turkil, duke of Eaſt- Anglia, fearing his 
turn would be the next, thought proper to anticipate his fate by going into vo- 
luntary exile, Several other noblemen of leſs conſideration were facrificed to 
the king's jealouſy, and their offices filled with: his own creatures ; and now be- 
ing ſecure from all check or controul, he ventured to ſaddle the nation with a 
tax, for raiſing eighty thouſand pounds, to pay off the arrears of the Daniſh ar- 
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my, the greateſt part of which was ſent back to his own country. Howſoever Flor. Wig. 


grievous this tax might be, the Engliſh chearfully contributed towards an im- © 


poſition that would be the means of freeing them from ſuch diſagreeable gueſts ; 
and their acquieſcence in the king's pleaſure was in a good meaſure owing to 
their comparing the preſent tranquillity they enjoyed, with the miſeries of war 
they had ſo lately undergone. | G. ln g eee cid 
S VIII. Canute, having thus provided for the peace and ſecurity of the king- 
dom, reſolved to viſit his own country, where his preſence was neceſſary to pro- 
ſecute a war which had broke out between the Danes and the Vandals. He ac- 
cordingly ſet fail with a body of Engliſh troops, commanded by earl Goodwin, 
and accompanied by all the noblemen whom he thought the moſt likely to raiſe 
diſturbances in his abſence, He arrived in Denmark at a very critical conjunc- 
ture, when the Vandals had actually penetrated into his country; and taking the 
field without delay, advanced in order to give them battle. But during the night 
that preceded the day fixed for the engagement, Goodwin, at the head of the 
Engliſh troops, charged the enemy with ſuch impetuoſity, that they were totally 


n. Sax. 


routed with great ſlaughter ; and Canute in the morning found a victory before Malmeſp. 
he knew any thing of a battle. This exploit endeared the Engliſh to his affection, An.Ch.1020, 


and raiſed Goodwin to ſuch a degree in his fayour, that he gave him in marriage 
Thyra his own ſiſter-in-law, and maintained him in all the power and ſplendour 
of the ducal dignity, at a time when he ſtrove to reduce in others that exorbitant 


authority which had been wreſted from the crown in times of trouble and confuſion. Malmeſb. 
$ IX. This war being happily finiſhed, he returned to England, and hence- Poutan. 


forth made no diſtinction between Dane and Saxon, in the diſtribution of his 
favours, Juſtice was adminiſtered with the utmoſt partiality, and the people 
enjoyed peace and affluence under his equal adminiſtration. Yet, in order to re- 
commend himſelf ſtill more warmly to the affection of his Engliſh ſubjects, he 
built churches at all the places which were diſtinguiſhed by the laughter of the 
Saxons during his ſtruggle for the crown: he erected chantries, in which conti- 
nual prayers were ſaid for the ſouls of the ſlain, repaired ſome monaſteries which 
had ſuffered by the Danes, and founded a new convent at Bury, in honour of 
St. Edmund, who had been murdered an hundred and fifty years before this 
period, by his anceſtors, and was highly reverenced all over England, He con- 
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voked the ſtates at Wincheſter, where Thurketyl was outlawed for having 


been concerned in the murder of St. Alfage; and many other popular laws 


were enacted. Thoſe of Edward I. were tranſlated into Latin for the uſe of Den- 


mark; and Cannte redoubled his induſtry in taking every ſtep that could ren- 
der him agreeable to the Engliſh nation. About this period, underſtanding that 


Anlaf or Olave king of Norway was deſpiſed and hated by his ſubjects, becauſe 


accuſtommed; he, in order to take advantage of their diſcontent, ſent ver 


An.Ch.1030. 


Flor. Wig. 


Sim. Dunelm. 
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he reſtrained them from the exerciſe of rapine, to which they had been fo long 


large ſums of money to corrupt the noblemen, and raiſe a ſtrong party in his fa- 
vour: but before he could bring his project to bear, his own dominions in 
Denmark were invaded by the Swedes. Alarmed at this attempt, he ſet fail for 
that kingdom, and engaged Ulf and Eglaf, the two Swediſh generals, who de- 
feated him in a pitched battle; fo that he was fain to return that ſame year to 
England. He ſucceeded better, however, in his deſigns upon Norway, whither 
he failed with a powerful fleet, and took poſſeſſion of that kingdom, while 
Olave fled for-refuge into Sweden. About two years after his expulſion he made 
an attempt to recover his crown; but being deſerted by part of the forces he 
had aſſembled, and overpowered by numbers, he loſt his life in the battle of 
Stucklaſtad. b 

$ X. As for Canute, notwithſtanding all the pains he had taken to eſtabliſh 
his authority, a conſpiracy was formed againſt his life, by one Hacum, a Daniſh 
nobleman, who had marfied his niece; but it was happily diſcovered, and the traitor 


ſent into baniſhment. This danger was ſucceeded by another, which had like to 


have been attended with very important conſequences. The dukedom of Nor- 
mandy having devolved to Robert, ſon of Richard II. he reſolved to eſpouſe the in- 
tereſt of his couſins Alfred and Edward, the ſons of Erhelred, who ſtill reſided 
in that country; and actually fent ambaſſadors to demand of Canute the inheri- 
tance of thoſe princes. His embaſſy being diſregarded, he equipped a powerful 
fleet, in order to invade England ; but his ſhips were ſo damaged and diſperſed by 
a ſtorm, that the enterprize miſcarried ; though he ſtill continued to make prepa- 
rations for a ſecond trial. Canute being informed of his intention, and well 
uainted with his great power, thought proper to temporize, and make pro- 
als of accommodation. He even offered to reſign ſome part of Weſſex to 
the princes, during his own life ; and found means to protract the negotiation, 
until Robert undertook a pilgrimage to Jerufalem. The expedition to England 
was therefore poſtoned *till his return, which never happened, and his dukedom 
devolved to his baſtard ſon William, who afterwards mounted the Engliſh | 
throne, under the name of the Conqueror, 
SKI. This ſtorm being blown over, Canute devoted his chief attention to 
works of piety ; and as he had founded his power in blood, he ſet out on a jour- 
ney to Rome, where he hoped to obtain a full abſolution for all his fins. Even 
in the execution of this religious ſcheme, he did not forget the intereſt of his 
ople, but purchaſed an exemption from toll and duties in favour of the Eng- 
Fith merchants and pilgrims, through all the dominions that lay in his way. He 
likewiſe obtained from the pope ſome privileges for the Engliſh college in Rome, 
and a mitigation of the expence incurred by metropolitans in the article of the 
pall, as well as certain favours and immunities for the pilgrims of his cquntry, 
who went to viſit the tombs of the apoſtles. Having made ſumptuous preſents 
7 | | to 
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to his holineſs and the churches of that capital, he returned by the way of Den- 
mark, and on the road ſent Livignus, abbot of Taviſtock, the companion of his 
travels, with a letter to the Engliſh nobility, exhorting all ſheriffs and ma- 
giſtrates to adminiſter juſtice impartially, in particular to protect the poor from 
oppreſſion; and ſee the church-dues regularly payed to the clergy. Nor did his 
conduct belye his profeſſions ; for, when he arrived in England, he ordered 
all the Saxon laws. to be inviolably obſerved ; forbad markets, fairs, and other 
ſecular aſſemblies on Sunday, and enjoined all chriſtians to come thrice a year 
and receive the euchariſt. | 
$ XII. The laſt military expedition he undertook, was againſt Malcolm II. 
king of Scotland, who while he poſſeſſed the county of Cumberland as heir appa- 
rent to the Scottiſh throne, had refuſed to contribute towards the Danegelt 
raiſed by Ethelred ; and bravely replied, that he was ready to pay the enemy with 
ſteel but not with ſilver. This anſwer incenſed Ethelred to ſuch a degree, that he 
employed againſt him the armament which had been prepared againſt the Danes, 
in waſting the country of Cumberland; but, that quarrel was compromiſed. 
When the Danes over-ran England, Malcolm refuſed to do homage or pay tribute 
to their kings, whom he conſidered as uſurpers; and he had defeated divers ar- 
mies of that kingdom, who had landed in Scotland, with their families, to make 
ſettlements in the country: at length a peace had been concluded between him and 
Canute, which was inviolably preſerved by the Dane till ſuch time as he found it 
convenient to forget the articles. Malcolm's grandſon Duncan, a prince of 
flender abilities, was now prince of Cumberland, as heir apparent of the Scottiſh 
crown; and he refuſing to pay homage to Canute, the Daniſh king, after his pil- 
grimage to Rome, aſſembled an army, in order to reduce Cumberland by force 
of arms. Malcolm, in behalf of his grandfon, advanced with another to give him 
battle, and a furious e ent would have enſued, had not the prelates and 
noblemen of both armies interpoſed their mediation, and effected a peace; by 
which it was agreed, that Duncan from the time being, and all his ſucceſſors 
princes of Scotland, ſhould hold Cumberland according to the original tenour, 
and do homage for that fief to Canute and his ſucceflors kings cf England. 
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$ XIII. After this accommodation Canute met with nothing to diſturb his Malmeſb. | 


tranquillity. From his conqueſts he derived the ſurname of Great; but, he 
merited that epithet much more by the virtues he manifeſted during the paci- 

fic period of his adminiſtration. Though he had ſhed an ocean of blood, and 
trampled under foot all laws divine and human, in making his way to the throne, 
he was no ſooner eſtabliſhed in the regal authority, than he ſeemed to change 
his diſpoſition, and became conſpicuous for his juſtice, piety, and moderation, ſo 
as to acquire the love of his ſubjects and the eſteem of mankind ®. In this hap- 
py fituation, he lived ſeveral years, and at length reſigned his being at Shafteſ- 


» Huntingdon relates an inſtance of his beha- 
viour in private life, which argued his good 
ſenſe and abhorrence of flattery. One day, while 
he walked on the ſea-ſhore, accompanied by 
his courtiers, who offered the groſſeſt incenſe of 
adulation, and even compared his power to 
that of the Deity, he ordered a chair to be 
placed upon the beach, while the tide was mak- 


B b 2 


ing; and ſitting down, commanded the ſea to re- 
tire; but being in a little time ſurrounded with 
water, he roſe up and chid his flatterers for 


An. Ch. 1035. 


having beſtowed upon him thoſe encomiums 


which were due to God alone. From that mo- 


ment he never would wear the crown, but or- 


dered it to be placed upon the head of a 


| cruci- 
fix in the church at Wincheſter, 14 


bury, 
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bury, in the nineteenth year of his reign, leaving by his firſt wife, who was 
daughter to the earl of Northampton, two ſons called Swein and Harold; and 
by Emma, who ſurvived him, another named Hardicnute, and a daughter 


called Gunilda, who was married to Henry III. emperor of Germany. 


of ngulph. 
Emma. Enc. 


$ XIV. Canute, before his death, had eſtabliſhed his ſon Hardicnute on 
the throne of Denmark, and given Norway to Swein; but, as he had not 


mentioned a ſucceſſor for the kingdom of England, a conteſt enſued among 
his children, and the Engliſh prelates and nobility were divided into 


three parties. But the chief diſpute lay between the partizans of Harold and 


HFardicnute; the firſt. was eſpouſed by all the Danes ſettled in England, while 


the Engliſh declared for Hardicnute as the-ſon of Emma. The contention was 
carried on with ſuch heat, that a civil war had well nigh been the conſequence : 
but, at laſt it was terminated by an agreement, importing that the country to 
the northward of the Thames ſhould belong to Harold, and Hardicnute 
offeſs all the reſt of the kingdom; and that, as this laſt was abſent in 
enmark, his mother Emma ſhould reſide in Wincheſter as regent of the Weſt 
Saxons, and govern the kingdom for her ſon by the direction of Earl Goodwin, 
who was at the head of the Engliſh nobility, Harold perceiving that this noble- 
man acted with unbounded authority and influence, as adminiſtrator of his bro- 
ther's kingdom, reſolved to bring him over to his intereſt ; and ſucceeded in the 
attempt by means which are eaſily conceived, when we know that Harold had 


ſeized all his father's treaſure. | 


$ XV. Goodwin, being thus engaged in his-cauſe, managed his talents for 
intrigue with ſuch addreſs among the Weſt Saxons, that they looked upon them- 
ſelves as neglected by Hardienute, and began to turn their eyes upon his bro- 
ther Harold. Emma, being informed of theſe tranſactions, and finding herſelf 
incapable of ſupporting the intereſt of Hardicnute, had recourſe to diſſimula- 
tion, and affected to withdraw herſelf intirely from worldly affairs, viſiting 
churches and monaſteries, and employing all her time in exerciſes of de- 
votion. By this conduct, ſhe thought ſhe had effectually lulled the ſuſpicion of 
Goodwin, who, though he ſtill governed the kingdom, in the name of Har- 
dicnute, employed all his arts in private to ſtrengthen the intereſt of Harold. 
Her deſign was to bring over the ſons of Ethelred from Normandy, on pre- 


|. tence of a viſit to their mother, in hope that the affection of the Engliſh 


would by their preſence be revived in favour of the race of Cerdic. When ſhe 
expreſſed a deſire of ſeeing her children, Goodwin immediately perceived her 
drift, and gladly conſented to gratify her intention, with a view to recommend 
himſelf ſtill more ſtrongly to Harold by the murder of thoſe princes. Emma, 
who little dreamed of any ſuch inhuman deſign, wrote a letter of invitation to 
her ſons, whom ſhe encouraged with the hope of recovering their inheritance ; 
and they accordingly arrived with a train of a thouſand Normans. | 
XVI. The hearts of the Engliſh were warmed by the appearance of thoſe 


princes, deſcended from their own glorious monarchs, whoſe memory they held in 


the utmoſt veneration ; and they received them with ſuch cordiality as. alarmed 


the traitor Goodwin, who therefore haſtened the execution of his . treacherous. 
deſign. He had ſeemingly been the moſt eager of all the noblemen in _ 


honour to the ſons of Emma; but that princeſs, whoſe maternal fondneſs rendere 


her wary and circumſpect, never allowed them to viſit together, but ſtill retained 
| the 
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the one under her own eye, while the other was entertained by the noblemen in 
the country. Goodwin, finding it impracticable to entangle them both at once 
in his ſnare, reſolved to perpetrate his treaſon upon Alfred the eldeſt, whom he 
arreſted with all his followers in the caſtle of Guilford, by virtue of Ha- - 
rold's order. Upon this occaſion he is ſaid to have tampered with the prince, by 
offering him his intereſt, on condition he would marry his daughter; and that 
Alfred having rejected the propoſal with ſome expreſſions of diſdain, he was fo in- 
cenſed at the affront, that he ordered the unhappy princes eyes to be put out, and 
maſſacred fix hundred Normans, by whom he was attended. He then conveyed 
him to Ely, where he was confined to a monaſtery, in which he languiſhed for 
ſome time in miſery and pain, and then expired. Edward being apprized of his Brompton, 
brother's fate, was by the care of his mother ſent privately back to Normandy ; 
and Goodwin finding himſelf hampered in the execution of his ſchemes, by the 
preſence of this ambitious and intriguing princeſs,” found means to impeach and 
convict her of treaſonable practices againſt the ſtate; ſo that ſhe was baniſhed 
from the kingdom, and took refuge with Baldwin earl of Flanders, who gene- 
rouſly aſſigned the city of Bruges for her abode and fubſiftence. _—_ 
$ XVII. Goodwin, being now abſolute maſter in the kingdom of Weſſex, 
and Hardicnute till delaying his departure from Denmark, that infamous mi- 
niſter ſurrendered his power into the hands of Harold, who was proclaimed 
and crowned king of all England. This prince, who was ſurnamed Harefoot 
from his agility, no ſooner mounted the throne than he laid a tax upon the peo- 
ple for the equipment of a navy to prevent invaſions; and in all probability this 
impoſition would not have produced ſo much diſcontent, had it not been in- 
tended to prevent the ſucceſs of Edward, whom the Engliſh conſidered as the 
true heir to the crown: Not but that the ſon of Edmund reſiding in Hungary 
had the advantage over him in proximity of blood, yet he was at too great a 
diſtance to have any correſpondence or party in the kingdom; and indeed the 
Engliſh would have elected any prince of the moſt ſlender pretenſions, rather 


than be governed by Harold, whoſe brutal character they deteſted, and whoſe 
authority was founded intirely on the intereſt of Goodwin and his aſſociates. 
Normandy was too much divided during the minority of William to afford any 
conſiderable ſuccours to Edward, whoſe genius was by no means enterprizing; 
and therefore the Engliſh had recourſe to Hardicnute, their country man by birth, 
whom they conjured to come and take poſſeſſion of the throne, promiſing to 
ſupport his claim with their lives and fortunes. That prince ſeemed at length 
to wake from his lethargy, and fitting out a fleet of ſixty ſhips, ſet fail on pre- | 
tence of viſiting his mother at Bruges, where while he reſided, he was bleſſed with Angl. Sacr 
the news of Harold's death. | An. Ch. 1c. 
 $ XVIII. The Danes as well as Engliſh unanimouſly joined in making a 
tender of the crown to Hardicnute, who, at his arrival in England, was re- 
ceived with the moſt extravagant demonſtrations of joy, and earl Goodwin diſ- 
tinguiſhed himſelf as the firſt nobleman who did him homage. The ceremony of 
his coronation was ſcarce performed, when, impatient to give his mother a con- 
vincing proof of the deteſtation in which he held his brother Harold, by whoſe 
order her ſon Alfred had. been deſtroyed, he ordered the body of the deceaſed 
king to be dug up; decapitated, and thrown into the Thames, where it was 
found by ſome fiſhermen, and privately interred in the churchyard of St. Clements, 
*=2 which 
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which was the Daniſn burying · ground. Hardicnute's next act of ſovereignty 
was the impoſition of a grievous tax for the payment of his navy, which was tlie 
more intolerable as the nation was threatened with a famine. This meaſure pro- 
duced univerſal murmurs through the whole kingdom; and the inhabitants of 
Worceſter raiſed an inſurrection, in which two of the collectors loſt their lives. 
The king, being informed of this outrage, ordered Goodwin duke of Weſſex, 
Leoffric duke of Mercia, and Siward count of Northumberland, to aſſemble 
a body of forces, and revenge the inſult, by deſtroying the town, and extermi- 
nating the inhabitants; an order which was literally obeyed. Theſe were marks 
of a cruel diſpoſition; though it muſt be owned that Hardicnute was a pious 
ſon and an affectionate brother to Edward, whom he invited to his court, and 
entertained with the moſt cordial hoſpitality. It was alſo at this juncture that he 
celebrated the nuptials of his ſiſter and Henry III. emperor of Germany, with 
incredible magnificence ; though that lady found herſelf extremely unhappy, from 
the jealouſy of her huſband, and afterwards obtained a divorce, 

$ XIX. By this time the Norman intereft triumphed at the Engliſh court, in 
the preſence of Edward and the intereſt of Emma, who had not yet for- 
got the tragical death of her eldeft fon. It was doubtleſs with a view to 
gratify her reſentment, and pay court to Edward, who would in all proba- 
bility one day mount the throne, that Alfric archbiſhop of York accuſed Good- 
win of being an accomplice in the murder of prince Alfred; and Edward de- 
manded juſtice accordingly, Goodwin found means to evade the danger of this 
impeachment, by appealing to the avarice of the king, whom he preſented with 
a magnificent galley curiouſly carved and gilded, and manned with eighty ſol- 
diers caſed in rich armour, with magnificent ſwords and lances, and each of 
them a golden bracelet, weighing ſixteen ounces, on his arm. By virtue of this 
reſent, he was permitted to purge himſelf by oath, and readily ſwore he had no 
and in the death of Alfred. 215 58 1 
Hardicnute did not long enjoy the crown, which indeed he was unworthy to 
wear. He was a ſlave to all his paſſions, and particularly addicted to feaſting and 
drinking, which he indulged to beaſtly exceſs. Theſe debauches at laſt coſt him 
his life ; for he died ſuddenly in conſequence of over-eating himſelf at the 
wedding of a Daniſh lord, celebrated at Lambeth ; and his death, far from be- 
ing regretted, became the ſubject of mirth to the Engliſh, who diſtinguiſhed the 
anniverſary of it by the name of Hock Holiday. 
S XX. Edward, who chanced to be in England at the time of Hardicnute's 
death, was adviſed by his friends to have recourſe to the aſſiſtance of Goodwin, 
who alone was able to ſupport or defeat his pretenfions. By this time indeed, 
Goodwin had engroſſed ſuch power and influence in the — — as no ſub- 


ject had ever poſſeſſed. Beſides the dignities of duke of Weſſex, earl of Kent, 


and high treaſurer, veſted in his own perſon, his eldeſt fon enjoyed the govern- 
ments of Oxfordſhire and Herefordſhire ; and his great wealth, intereſt, and al- 
liances, had rendered him more than a match for any faction that could be raiſed 
to oppoſe his deſigns. It was therefore a falutary advice, in purſuance of 


which, Edward, who a few months before had proſecuted him for the murder of 


his brother, now ſollicited his intereſt in the moſt humble ſupplications, and 
promiſed to be entirely ruled by his directions. Upon theſe terms Goodwin 
eſpouſed his cauſe; and after having obtained his promiſe that he would 28 
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his daughter Egitha, employed his intereſt ſo effectually in his behalf, that he An. Ch. 1043. 
was proclaimed king of England, and crowned by Edfi, archbiſhop of Canter- 
bury. What facilitated this event, was the national hatred between the Engliſh Flor. Wig. 
and Danes, which at this time was increaſed to an implacable degree of rancour, Hoveden. 
by the inſolence of Hardicnute's followers, who had committed ſuch outrages 
of all ſorts, that the people were no - ſooner appriſed of the king's death, than 
they took to their arms, and butchered or expelled all the Danes who had ac- 

companied him to England. Goodwin ſeized this favourable opportunity of con- 
voking an aſſembly of the ſtates, in which with an eloquence. peculiar to himſelf, 
he expatiated upon the miſeries which that people had entailed upon the nation z 
and when their minds were properly warmed, he preſented Edward, as a deſcen- 
dant of their antient kings, whoſe claim would be ſupported by the whole power 
of Normandy. _ mound ant Io te i 

XXI. His remonſfrances had the defired effect, and united all the ſuffrages 
in favour of Edward, ſurnamed the Confeſſor, a prince of very mean parts, who 
had neither capacity to rule, nor reſolution to maintain his authority. His con- 
tinual attachment to trifles, his want of diſcernment, and timorous diſpoſition, 
enabled his officers and domeſtics to impoſe upon his weakneſs, and encouraged 
the governors of provinces to render themſelves abſolute and independent. 
Earl Goodwin in particular, gradually uſurped ſuch a ſhare of power and autho- 
rity, that he was more conſidered than the king himſelf; and no doubt, the 
narrowneſs of the king's genius was one of the concurring motives which in- 
duced him to ſupport his claim; becauſe he knew his own credit would riſe in 
proportion to the incapacity of Edward, under whoſe name he accordingly ma- 
naged the whole kingdom. Not but that he hated Goodwin in his heart, both as 
the murderer of his brother, and the controuler of his on authority; and this 
doubtleſs was the cauſe of his averſion to the accompliſhed Egitha, whom he 
delayed to wed, under various pretences, until he durſt no longer defer the 
performance of his promiſe, leſt he ſhould incur the reſentment of her father; 
and even after the nuptials were ſolemnized, he never conſummated the mar- 
riage. As he had not courage enough to avow his ſentiments, he affected to 8. Meng. 
heap favours on his father- in- law; and this impolitic diſſimulation increaſed the 
N and credit of Goodwin, by convincing the people that he was beloved by 

is ſovereign. | 

$ XXII. Edward, notwithſtanding his titles of Saint and Confeſſor, which he 
acquired by his attention to the formalities of religion, was a ſtranger to the 
chriſtian virtues of charity and forgiveneſs, as well as to that natural affection 
which uſually ſprings from the ties of blood. He had entertained a grudge 
againſt his mother, ſince the day ſhe eſpouſed her ſecond huſband; and all the 

efforts ſhe made in the ſequel to raiſe him to the throne, and ſcreen him from 

the practices of his enemies, had not been able to deſtroy the impreſſion, or 
even conquer his deſire of revenge, which he now reſolved to gratity, With- 
out paying the leaſt regard to her quality he repaired to Wincheſter, where ſhe 
reſided, and, ſtripping her of all her treaſures and effects, left her nothing but 
a very moderate penſion for her ſubſiſtence ; ſo that, in her old age, this daughter 
of a prince, and widow of two great kings, was reduced to extreme poverty, 
by the cruelty of her own ſon. Edward was not yet fatisfied with the unnatural Camden, 
vengeance he had taken; but aftcrwards is ſaid to have ordered her to be tried, Duzſer. 


for 
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him acquainted with the ſucceſs of his negociation, and perſuade him to ſubmit 


for having carried on a ſcandalous commerce with Alwin, biſhop of Wincheſ- 


ter. Robert the Norman, afterwards archbiſhop of Canterbury, was her accu- 


ſer; and as he could not prove his allegations by evidence, he inſiſted upon her 
roving her innocence by undergoing the fiery ordeal. She accordingly walked 
blindfold, over twelve burning plowſhares, without being hurt, to the aſtoniſh- 
ment of a multitude of ſpectators. f N Me 
'& XXII: In the midſt of theſe laudable avocations, Edward was alarmed 
with an account of mighty preparations making by Swein, king of Norway and 
Denmark, to aſſert his title to the crown of England, in right of his father 
Canute. The country was immediately put in a poſture of defence, by the care 
of earl Goodwin, aſſiſted with the endeavours of Leoffric, duke of Mercia, 
and Siward, earl of Northumberland; and Gunilda, niece of Canute the Great, 
was obliged to abandon her family and leave the kingdom, leſt ſhe ſhould hatch 
ſome conſpiracy in favour of her countrymen. But, this cloud was diſpelled 
by a war that broke out between Swein and Magnus, fon of Anlaf, late king 
of Norway ; in conſequence of which rupture Swein's armament was otherwiſe 
employed. Magnus not only recovered the crown of his father, now known 
by the name of St. Olave, but afterwards invaded Denmark; ſo that Swein 
was fain to ſollicit the king of England for ſuccour. Goodwin adviſed Ed- 
ward to ſend fifty ſhips to his affiftance ; but this propoſal was ſo warmly oppoſed 
in council by Leoffric and Siward, that no ſtep was taken in favour of Swein, who 
was driven from his kingdom, though he recovered his throne after the death of 
his enemy. The troubles of Denmark, however, did not hinder the pyrates of 
that country from infeſting the Engliſh coaſts. A body of theſe adventurers 
arrived at Sandwich, in five and twenty veſſels, and ravaged the country, from 
whence they not only carried off the plunder, which they found, but even the 
people themſelves, whom they ſold as ſlaves in foreign markets. They after- 
wards cruiſed upon the coaſt of Eſſex, pillaging the country, and ſpreading ter- 
ror and conſternation whereſoever they moved, until earl Goodwin, and the 
other two noblemen above-mentioned, afſembled a body of torces, and repulſed 
them to their ſhips with great conſternation. | 
$ XXIV. Theſe enemies had no ſooner diſappeared, than another adventurer 
alarmed the coaſt. This was no other than Goodwin's ' fon Swein, who had 
been obliged to leave the kingdom for having carried off an abbeſs, of 
whom he was enamoured. He had retired to Denmark, in full confidence of 
obtaining his pardon, through the interceſſion of his father ; but whether Good- 
win was willing that his ſon ſhould ſuffer for the offence he had committed, or 
the king was inexorable with regard to an outrage offered to religion, the young 
count found himſelf diſappointed in his expectation ; and reſolved to be reveng- . 
ed on his country for the inflexibility of the king. With this view he equip- 
ed cight veſſels, and committed depredations on the Engliſh merchants and the 


coaſts of the kingdom, which he plundered and burned without mercy. Good- 


win fearing that theſe violences might incenſe the king againſt him and his fa- 
mily, and furniſh a handle to his enemies, prevailed upon count Beorn, ſon of 
Ulphon, by Eſtritha, ſiſter to Canute the Great, to employ his good offices 
with Edward, in favour of his rebellious ſon; and that nobleman obtained his 
pardon, upon certain conditions, Then he repaired to Swein, in order to make 


to 
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to the king's pleaſure ; when that brutal pyrate, ſuppoſing the count's intention 
was to betray him into the hands of juſtice, ſlew his benefactor with his own 
hand, and ordered his body to be thrown into the fea, This barbarous murder 
retarded the accommodation; but the king afterwards pardoned this ruffian, not- 
withſtanding the complication of his crimes ; ſo much was he afraid of incurring 
the diſpleaſure of Goodwin. Indeed there was another reaſon which concurred 
with this motive for taking off the outlawry of Swein at this juncture: another 
fleet of Daniſh freebooters had arrived on the coaſt, and were actually joined by 
the traitor's ſquadron ; which reinforcement rendered them ſo formidable to 
England, that it was no wonder Edward uſed this expedient for weakening their 
wer. | 
1 XXV. No part of Edward's conduct gave more offence to the Engliſh no- 
blemen, than his partiality in favour of the natives and cuſtoms of Normandy, 
where he had been educated. Ihe Norman language became fo faſhionable at 
his court, that it was ſpoke by every perſon _ ftudied to infinuate himſelf 
into the king's good graces. The government of ſeveral important fortreſſes, 
and many poſts of great honour and advantage, were beſtowed on thoſe foreign- 
ers; and ſome of their eccleſiaſtics were preferred to Engliſh biſhoprics. 
Among theſe was Robert, a monk of Jumieges, firſt elected biſhop of London, 
and then tranſlated to the ſee of Canterbury. This prelate, with ſome learning, 
poſſeſſed a great fund of cunning and inſinuation, by which he gained an aſcen- 
dancy over Edward, and counterballanced the credit of Goodwin, who loudly 
complained of being miſrepreſented to the king by the meddling prieft, and re- 
ſolved with the firſt opportunity to deprive his majeſty of ſuch an officious coun- 
ſellor. In a word, thoſe two courtiers hated one another with the utmoſt ran- Ingulph. 
cour, and each in ſecret projected plans for the deſtruction of his rivat; when 
an accident happened which reduced the earl to the brink of ruin, and furniſh- 
ed the king with an opportunity of manifeſting his hatred to that inſolent no- 
bleman. 4 * | | | 
$ XXVI. Euſtace, count of Boulogne, who had married Edward's ſiſter Go- An, Ch. 1051. 
da, arrived in England to viſit his brother-in-law, who received him with great | 
honour and affection; and having tarried ſome days at his court, ſet out for 
Dover in his return to France. A ſervant, whom he had diſpatched before him 
to beſpeak lodgings in that city, happened to quarrel with the townſmen, and a, 
fray enſued, in which he loſt his life. The count and his attendants attempting to 
revenge his dearth, the inhabitants took arms; and both ſides engaging with 
great fury, Euſtace and his retinue were obliged to retire, after having loſt about 
twenty of their number, and ſlain an equal number of the Engliſh. The count, 
exaſperated at this inſult, returned to the court at Glouceſter, and demanded 
juſtice of the king, who forthwith ordered Goodwin, in whoſe government the 
tumult had happened, to march with a body of troops, and chaſtiſe the offenders 
with fire and ſword. | | | 
$ XXVII. The earl, thinking he had now found an opportunity of recom- 
mending himſelf to the Engliſh nation, and of being revenged on the Norman 
archbiſhop at the ſame time, flatly refuſed to obey the king's command ; ob- 
| ſerving that the Engliſh ſubjects were not uſed to be condemned unheard ; and 
that the equitable way of terminating this affair would be a legal trial, in con- 
* ” which the guilty might be puniſhed by law : that, as earl of Kent, it 
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was his duty to protect the people whom he was ordered to puniſh; and that 
the reſiſtance they had made was in their own defence, againſt an inſolent fo- 
reigner, who ought to be ſurrendered to juſtice, and ſuffer for the miſchief he 
had done. Edward, though ſhocked at this audacious remonſtrance, diſſembled 
his wrath, becauſe he wanted the ſinews of vengeance : the archbiſhop and his 
Norman friends did not fail to blow the flame of his reſentment ; but they were 
in no condition to ſupport him againſt the power and intereſt of Goodwin, 
ſhould he come to an open rupture with that nobleman. He therefore diſpatch- 
ed emiſſaries, in whom he could confide, to duke Leoffric and count Siward, 
to inform them of Goodwin's inſolence, and deſire their immediate preſence 
and aſſiſtance, to humble the pride and preſumption of that dangerous ſubject, 


who dared to brave the royal authority. 
$ XXVIII. This ſtep was not taken ſo iecretly, but that it reached the ears of 


Goodwin, who reſolved to be beforehand with the king; and with the aſſiſtance 


of his ſons raiſed a ſtrong body of forces, on pretence of marching againſt the 
Welſh, who had erected a petty fort on the frontiers of Herefordſhire. Having 
thus anticipated Edward, he pulled off the maſk, and ſent deputies to that 
prince, demanding that he would without delay deliver up Euſtace, and his at- 
tendants, to juſtice, and expel all the Normans from the kingdom ; otherwiſe 
he would proſecute him with all the rigour of war. Edward, by this time, back- 
ed by the Mercian and Northumbrian forces, made a ſuitable reply to this trea- 
ſonable declaration ; and a civil war muſt have been the conſequence, had not 
Siward and Leoffric prevented matters from being brought to extremity, and 
ſet on foot a negociation, by which it was agreed that the diſputes ſhould be ju- 
dicially determined before the aſſembly of the ſtates at London. Mean while Ed- 
ward's army was reinforced from different quarters by all the nobility who hated 
Goodwin ; and at the appointed time the earl's two ſons marched to Southwark 
with a numerous body of Weſt-Saxons ; but their men deſerting continually, they 


retired before the determination of their cauſe, and Goodwin and his five ſons 


were condemned to baniſhment. | 

$ XXIX. The earl himſelf, with Swein and Toſton, retired to Flanders, while 
Harold and Leofwin took refuge in Ireland; and Edward, in order to fatiate his 
revenge upon the whole family, not only beſtowed their honours and employ- 
ments upon other noblemen, but alſo confined the queen in the monaſtery of 
Warewell, after having ſtripped her of all her jewels and effects. Goodwin 
and his ſons did not tamely bear their exile and diſgrace ; but finding means to 
equip a good number of ſhips at Bruges as well as in Ireland, their ſquadrons 
joined near Portland, and, failing along ſhore, were reinforced all the way by 
ſoldiers from the country, and ſhips from the Cinque-ports, until entering the 
Thames, they advanced to London, where the king was provided with a ſtrong 
fleet and army for their reception. | 

$ XXX. But both ſides conſiſting of Engliſh, they were unwilling to 
imbrue their hands in the blood of their countrymen ; and the biſhops and 
nobility again interpoſing, effected an accommodation. Goodwin and his 


ſons obliged themſelves to give hoſtages, to be kept in Normandy as pledges 


for their good behaviour, in conſideration of being reſtored to their honours 


and eſtates; and the king conſented that all foreigners ſhould be expelled the 


kingdom, To this article Edward aſſented with great reluctance, at the preſſ- 
; | ng 
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ing intreaties of Stigand, biſhop of Wincheſter, who, in a very little time, reap- 
ed the-happy fruits of his ſucceſs : for, immediately after this agreement, Ro- 
bert, archbiſhop of Canterbury, retired to Normandy ; and, being baniſhed by 


195 


a ſentence of the general aſſembly of the ſtates, as an incendiary and principal An. Ch. 1052. 
cauſe of the late troubles, Stigand was promoted to his ſee. The queen was 


honourably releaſed from her confinement : Goodwin was formally impeached by 


the king for the murder of his brother Alfred, and acquitted; his family were reſtor- Malmeſb. 
ed to all their dignities, and the earl became more powerful than ever. Swein, Ann. Sax. 


however, the moſt profligate libertine of his age, in order to expiate his guilt 
in the treacherous murder of his kinſman Beorn, undertook the voluntary pe- 
" nance of going barefoot as a pilgrim to the holy land, and was ſlain in his re- 
turn by the Saracens. 

$ XXXI. The tranquillity of England being reſtored by this reconciliation, 
the king was viſited by William the Baſtard, duke of Normandy ; during whoſe 
reſidence at the Engliſh court, Edward took all opportunities of manifeſting his 
gratitude for the favours and protection he owed to that prince in his adverũty. 
It muſt have been at this juncture, that he made his will in favour of William, 


if any ſuch deed ever exiſted ; for it cannot be ſuppoſed to have been made during An. Ch. 105 3. 


his reſidence in the Norman court, while his elder brother Alfred was alive, and 
the throne of England occupied, ſo that he muſt have had a very faint proſpect 
of ſucceeding to the crown ; it is not at all unlikely that Edward, who had no 
iſſue of his own, and very little affection for Edgar Atheling, the grandſon of 
Edmund Ironſide, and who in his heart deteſted Goodwin, ſhould bequeath 
his throne to an active prince, his friend and kinſman, who would prevent its 
falling a prey to the exorbitant power of that haughty nobleman ; yet no ſuch 
will was ever produced, although William made it a pretence for ſeizing the 
Engliſh crown, | 

$ XXXlII. Goodwin's power increaſed every day to ſuch a degree that his arro- 
gance became quite inſupportable, and the more grievous to Edward, as he had 
tound means to baniſh from court every perſon in whom that weak prince repoſed 
the leaſt confidence. This tyranny however at laſt expired with the life of that im- 
perious nobleman, who was ſuddenly deprived of the faculty of ſpeech as he fat at 
dinner with the king at the palace of Oldiham, and being carried into an apartment 
of the palace, died 1a three days, during which he continued ſpeechleſs and inſen- 
ſible. This was probably no other than an apoplectic fit, the effect of age and infir- 
mity ; tho' the monkiſh writers imputed it to the judgment of heaven, affirming 
that the king having dropped ſome hint of ſuſpicion againſt the earl as an ac- 


Flor. Wig. 


complice in the murder of Alfred, Goodwin 'exclaimed, ** May this morſel be n. Ch. 1054. 


my laſt, if I was in any way acceſlary to the death of that prince.” So ſayin 


he 
endeavoured to ſwallow it, and was choaked. Thus died the moſt powerful ub. Ingulph. 


ject that ever England ſaw ; he was ſucceeded in all his honours and employments, 
including the ſtewardſhip of the houſehold and governments of Kent, Suſſex, 
and the Weſt Saxons, by his ſon Harold, who was obliged to reſign his own 
government of the Eaſt Saxons and Angles, to Algar the ſon of Leoffie Thus, 


though Goodwin was no more, his power, intereſt, credit, and connexions, ſtill 
ſurvived in the perſon of Harold, who was not ſo proud, inſolent, and haughty, 
as his father, and behaved to the king with appearance of reſpect and ſubmiſſion. 
By this conduct he hoped to efface the impreſſions of hatred, which the king 
preſerved againſt his family: but, nothing could conciliate the affection of __ 
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ward, who deteſted the ſon as much as he had ever hated the father, and dreaded 
him more, becauſe Harold had made himſelf more popular by his honeſt deal- 
ing and affability; for the ſame reaſon the king ſtill wore the maſk of diſſimulation. 

$ XXXIII. Timorous as this prince was in his diſpoſition, he found him- 
ſelf fo far happy, that his dominions were not expoſed to the calamities of war, 
though he was not a little alarmed about this period, by Macbeth, uſurper of the 
Scotiſh crown, who threatened to invade Cumberland. That bloody tyrant had 
murdered his lawful king Duncan, who had loaded him with favours, and now 
wanted to deſtroy that prince's ſon Malcolm Canmore, who poſſeſſed Cumber- 
land, as eldeft fon and heir apparent of the king of Scotland. Macbeth having 
rendered himſelf odious to his ſubjects by his cruelty and oppreſſion, the greateſt 
part of the nobility ſollicited Malcolm in ſecret, to march againſt the uſurper, 
and promiſed to declare for him as ſoon as he ſhould croſs the borders of the 
kingdom. This young prince had recourſe to Edward, who ſupplied him with 
a ſtrong body of forces, commanded by Siward earl of Northumberland ; and 
they advanced againſt the uſurper, who gave them battle, and was defeated 
after a very deſperate engagement, in which Oſborn the ſon of Siward loſt his 
life. When the count underſtood that he was ſlain, he aſked if his wounds were 
before, and being anſwered in the affirmative, <« Well then (ſaid he) I can give 
him a ſoldier's burial.” Macbeth after this action -retired to the highlands, 
where he was deſerted by his ſubjects, and at laſt taken and ſlain ; fo that Mal- 
colm aſcended his father's throne, without further oppoſition. Siward did not 
long ſurvive this glorious expedition; he was that year ſeized with a diſtemper 
at York, which reduced him to the grave. When he found his end approach- 
ing, he called for his armour, which being buckled on, he ſaid, Thus ſhould 
a ſoldier die,” and expired, as he ſtood upright, ſupported by his attendants. 

$ XXXIV. His government was beſtowed upon Harold's brother Toſton, 
by which the family of Goodwin gained a great acceſſion of power ; though 
Harold, not yet ſatisfied with his good fortune, projected the ruin of his own 
brother-in-law Alfgar, becauſe he reſented the king's conferring upon that no- 
blemen the offices which he had formerly poſſeſſed. Alfgar's heat and indiſ- 


| cretion laid him open to the ſnares of Harold, by whoſe emiſſaries he was ac- 


Ingulph. f 


cuſed of holding a treaſonable correſpondence with the Welſh, and by a ſen- 
tence of the ſtates, baniſhed the kingdom. He retired into Ireland, where he 
found means to raiſe a body of forces, which he tranſported into Wales, where 
he was joined by Griffith prince of that country ; and theſe aſſociates making 


an irruption into Herefordſhire, defeated Raoul de Mantes, governor of that 
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county: but they were afterwards routed by Harold, who of his own accord 
had aſſembled his vaſſals to check their progreſs. Upon this occaſion he acted 
with great generoſity, and employed his whole credit in procuring the pardon of 
Alfgar, who being reſtored to his eſtate and honours, was ever after firmly at- 
tached to the intereſt of his brother-in-law, 

$ XXXV. Harold's behaviour in this expedition, added to his inſinuating 
manners, extended and increaſed his popularity to ſuch a degree, that the peo- 
ple began already to talk of him as the moſt proper perſon to ſucceed the king 
upon the throne of England. Edward, arouſed at theſe ſuggeſtions, and abhor- 
ring the thoughts of a ſucceſſor from the family of Goodwin, fent for his ne- 
phew Edward from Hungary, and that prince arrived in England with his ſon 
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Edgar Atheling, and his daughters Margaret and Chriſtina. The appearance 
of a ſon of their beloved Edmund Ironſide, detached the Engliſh intirely from 
the intereſt of Harold, and united all their affection in favour of their own royal 


line; but prince Edward died ſoon after his arrival, leaving his pretenſions to 


his ſon Edgar, who was too young, weak, and inactive, to avail himſelf of 
his title. The ſame year was diſtinguiſhed by the death of Leoffric duke of 
Mercia, who was a nobleman poſſeſſed of many excellent qualities“, and by his 
fidelity to Edward had ſerved as a counterpoiſe to the power and ambition of 
Goodwin's family. He was ſucceeded in his dukedom by his ſon Alfgar, through 
the intereſt of Harold, whoſe hopes of aſcending the throne were now revived 
by the death of prince Edward. 

- $XXXVI, Whether this nobleman was deſirous of engaging William duke 


of Normandy in his intereſt, not knowing the private agreement between king 


Edward and that duke; or he wanted to effect the releaſe of his brother Ulnotfi 


and his nephew Hacun, who had been delivered as hoſtages for his father's 

behaviour, and ſent into Normandy, where they ſtill reſided; he reſolved to 
make a voyage to the continent, and aſked the king's permiſſion to ſollicit the 
duke in perſon for the liberty of his relations, whom, as Edward pretended, he 
had refuſed to releaſe. The king, though inceſſantly importuned on this fub- 
ject, lent a deaf ear to his intreaties, becauſe he was afraid that Harold would 
in a perſonal interview with William, diſcover the agreement he had made with 
that prince, relating to the ſucceſſion, and embroil him with his own ſubjects at 
his return. Harold, finding the king inflexible, reſolved to take that liberty 
which Edward would not grant, and embarked for Rouen, without giving the 
king the leaſt intimation of his deſign ; but he was driven by ſtreſs of weather 
into one of the ports of Picardy, and immediately arreſted by order of the count 
de Ponthieu. In this emergency he wrote an account of his misfortunes to Wil- 
liam duke of Normandy, who demanded him from the count in ſuch a peremp- 
tory manner, that he was ſet at liberty, and proceeded to Rouen, where he was 
received with great hoſpitality ; tho* the duke reſolved to make his advantage of this 


viſit. He took occaſion to communicate to Harold his deſigns upon the crown of 


England, and the ſecret contract between Edward and him upon that ſubject; and 
as he was not ignorant of Harold's views, gave him to underſtand that he expected 
he would reſign his pretenſions. The earl, who had never ſuſpected any ſuch 
colluſion between the king and the duke, finding himſelf in the power of the 
latter, thought proper to diſſemble his ſentiments ; and after having owned with 
an appearance of candour, that he had once entertained ſuch views before the 
arrival of prince Edward from Hungary, now faithfully promiſed to contribute 
h's whole intereſt in behalf of William, whoſe daughter he demanded in mar- 


No lady of the age was more celebrated 
for her beauty and virtue, than this nobleman's 
wiſe Godina, of whom it is reported, that in 
order to redeem the inhabitants of Coventry 
from a tax impoſed by her huſband, ſhe under- 
took to ride naked through the city; ſuch be- 
ing the condition of their exemption, ſtipulated 
by the caprice of her lord. Accordingly, hav- 
ing frſt forbid the inhabitants on pain of death 


to look at her in this proceſſion, ſhe mounted a 
horſe, and rode through the town with no other 
covering than her long hair : one perſon was 
inſtigated by his curioſity to have a peep, for 
which he was immediately ſtruck dead with 
lightening ; and in memory of this event the 
citizens {till retain a kind of ſtatue on the ſpot, 
in the attitude of peeping. | 


riage, 
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riage, as a proof of his attachment. The duke was extremely well pleaſed with 
his frank manner of deportment, though he obliged him to confirm his promiſe 
by oath, in preſence > ſtates of Normandy and ſome holy relics, by which 
he imagined the obligation was rendered inviolable : then he was betrothed to 
William's daughter, who was too young for the conſummation of marriage, 
and they parted to all appearance extremely well ſatisfied with one another. 

He no ſooner returned to England, however, than he. forgot his oath, 
and redoubled his endeavours to baffle the deſigns of William, by taking all 
opportunities of increaſing the national prejudice againſt the Normans ; of 
ſtrengthening his own party among the nobles; and of recommending him- 


| ſelf more and more to the favour and affection of the people: while Edward, 
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who plainly perceived his aim, took no pains to counteract his projects, having 
no connexions that he valued above his own peace and tranquillity, which he 
determined if poſſible to preſerve. 8 oP | 

$ XXXVII. Immediately after this tranſaction, Harold had occaſion to for- 
tify himſelf in the eſteem of the Engliſh, by repelling the Welſh, who had re- 
newed hoſtilities under their prince Griffith, and rendering them tributary to 
the crown of England. Nevertheleſs they ſeized the firſt opportunity of repeat- 
ing their incurſions ; and after having ravaged the country, retired with their 
booty to mountains and faſtneſſes, which they deemed inacceſſible to heavy arm- 
ed ſoldiers. Harold, ſeeing no end to theſe depredations, but in the deſtruction 
of the whole race, marched againſt them with a body of light-armed troops, 
which purſued them among their hills and ferretted them out of their retreats, 
while his cavalry ſcoured the plain country ; ſo that the enemy finding themſelves 
in danger of being utterly exterminated, flew their gallant prince Griffith, and 
ſent his head to Harold, as a token of their ſubmiſſion : upon which they were 
forgiven, and acknowledged the authority of Blethyh and Raywallon, whom Ed- 
ward appointed to rule over them. 

$ XXXVIII. Nor was Harold's equity and moderation leſs conſpicuous than 
his martial accompliſhments. His brother Toſton, count of Northumberland, 
having been expelled from his government by the people whom he had grievouſly 


oppreſſed, Harold was ordered to re-eſtabliſh him and chaſtiſe the delinquents : he 


was met on the frontiers by a deputation from the Northumbrians, who aſſured 
him they had no intention to rebel, but had taken up arms. merely to defend 
themſelves from the cruelty and injuſtice of a rapacious governor; and at the 
ſame time they enumerated the grievances they had ſuſtained from the tyranny 
of his brother, from which they appealed to his own conſcience and the king's 
equity. Convinced of Toſton's brutality, he ſacrificed his affection to his duty, 
and not only repreſented the affair ur its true colours to the king, but effected 
the confirmation of Morcard ſon to Alfgar duke of Mercia, whom the Northum- 
brians had elected for their governor. "Mean while Toſton retired in wrath 
to Flanders; after having committed an action which proves him to have been 
a monſter of barbarity. He had always hated his brother Harold, whom he 
one day collared in the king's preſence ; but the conduct of that nobleman in 
this laſt affair had exaſperated him to ſuch a degree, that he ſcized ſome of his 
domeſtics, whom he ordered to be cut in pieces, falted, barrelled, and ſent as 
a preſent, to their maſter. . The diſgrace of Toſton, far from weakening, effectu- 


ally ſtrengthened the intereſt of Harold, who not only became the idol of the ji] 
ple, 
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ple, from this laſt inſtance of integrity, but alſo reinforced. his credit, by eſtabliſh- 
ing his friend Morcar as duke of Northumberland, in the room of a worthleſs bro- 
ther, upon whom he could not depend. He married Algitha ſiſter of Morcar and 
Edwin duke of Mercia ; ſo that theſe two countries, together with his own duke- 
dom of Weſſex, being ſecured in his family, his influence and power extended 
over the whole kingdom. _ 
$ XXXIX. While Harold, in this manner, took long ſtrides towards the 
ſucceſſion, Edward's attention was engroſſed by the dedication of the cathedral 
at Weſtminſter, which, together with an adjoining monaſtery, he built in the 
place where an old church had ſtood, that was founded by king Sabert, or ra- 
ther converted into a Chriſtian church, from a temple in which the old Saxons 
had worſhipped Apollo. That this ceremony might be performed in the moſt 
ſolemn manner, he convoked a general aſſembly of the ſtates at London; and 
was taken dangerouſly ill before they were diſmiſſed, He had made a yow to 
o on a pilgrimage to Rome; but as he afterwards found it inconvenient as well 
as diſagreeable to his ſubjects to leave the kingdom, he obtained a diſpenſation 
from the pope, abſolving him from this obligation; but he thought he could 
not employ the money he had raiſed for his Journey to a better purpoſe than that 
of building the cathedral and monaſtery of Weſtminſter, to which he granted, by 
charter, the privilege of a ſanctuary and other valuable exemptions, which were 
confirmed by the aſſembly of the ſtates ; and the church was conſecrated to St. 
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Peter. This was the laſt tranſaction of Edward, whoſe indiſpoſition had greatly Ingulphus. 


increaſed before the conſecration was finiſned; he then was confined to his bed, 
and lay in a delirium for three days, at the expiration of which, he recovered 
the uſe of his reaſon; recommended his queen as a virgin to the good offices of 
the nobility ; deſired ſome proviſion might be made for the ſervants who had 
followed him from Normandy ; and directed that his body ſhould be buried in 


the new church of Weſtminſter : then receiving the ſacrament, he reſigned his Sim.Dunelm: 


breath, in the four and twentieth year of his reign. 
SXL. Thus died Edward, whoſe mental qualities did not at all anſwer to the 
dignity of his perſon. He was weak, indolent, and irreſolute, and the attach- 
ment to his own eaſe tended in a great meaſure to the tranquillity of his reign ; 
for had he been active in his reſentment, the nation muſt have been expoſed to the 
calamities of a civil war, from the meaſures he would have taken to gratify his 
hatred towards Goodwin and his family. He ſeems to have been void of natural af- 
fection, and indeed of every other paſſion that kindles any warm emotion in the 
human heart. He was equally free of pride and oftentation, moderate in his appe- 
tites, complacent in his deportment, charitable to the poor, and extremely punc- 
tual in the performance of all religious duties: ſo that he acquired among the vul- 
gar the title of Saint and Confeſſor, by which epithet he was afterwards canonized, 
His continence, ſo much extolled by the monkiſh writers, ſeems to have been the 
effect of conſtitutional frigidity. His prophecies and revelations are no other 
than the dreams of ſuperſtition ; and as = his curing ſcrophulous tumours 
and ulcers by the touch, the ſenſible part of mankind is by this time very well 
convinced that neither he who exerciſed this apoſtolical function, in imitation of 
the French kings, nor any of his ſucceſſors, ever contributed to the recovery of 
one patient, by any inherent perſonal virtue derived from heaven. The paſſive 
humanity, or rather eaſineſs of his diſpoſition, appears from ſome private incidents 
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of his life, which are very often more characteriſtic, than thoſe tranſactions of 
importance, which are the effects of counſel! and deliberation. One day, while 
he repoſed himſelf upon a couch, a page who little dreamed that he was in the 
apartment, finding an iron cheſt open, filled his pockets with the filver it con- 
tained ; but, not ſatisfied with his firft booty, he had recourſe to it again, when 
the king thinking him perhaps too unconſcionable, ** Boy (faid he very deli- 
berately) you had better be fatisfied with what you have got; for if Hugolin, 
my chamberlain, ſhould come in, you will loſe the whole, and be ſeverely whipt 
into the bargain.” Another day being at the chace, in which he delighted, a forward 
peaſant croſſed the hounds and ſpoiled his diverſion ; upon which he rode up to 
the clown in a great paſſion, exclaiming, ** By God's mother! fellow, I would 
be revenged on thee, were it in my power.” Before the reign of Edward, the 
countries of Weſſex, Mercia, and Northumberland, were governed by their 
own peculiar laws; but he reduced them all into one body, and ordained they 
ſhould be obſerved in common through the whole kingdom. - Theſe were call- 
ed Edward's laws, in contradiſtinction to thoſe of the Norman kings, which were 
introduced in the ſequel. | | 

$ XLI. Harold had taken his precautions with ſuch dexterity, that Edward's 
death was no ſooner known, than the ſtates, already aſſembled, unanimou 
elected him for their ſovereign, without paying the leaſt regard to Edgar Athel- 
ing, the heir of blood, or to William, duke of Normandy, whoſe pretenſions 
they did not ſeem to know, as they were not publicly declared. There is great 
diſagreement among the authors who have writ the hiſtory of this period, 
touching the manner in which Harold aſcended the throne. Some alledge that 
the citizens of London, with Harold at their head, viſited Edward in his laſt 
moments, and extorted his nomination of this earl, even after he declared that 
he had already appointed William, duke of Normandy, for his ſucceſſor; and 
others affirm, that after Edward's death, finding there was a diſpute among the 
nobles about the ſucceſſion, he ſeized the crown, which he placed upon his own 
head, and intimidated the aſſembly to ſuch a degree, that they gave their ſuffrages 
unanimouſly in his favour. | | 

$ XLII. Harold, being crowned, began his reign with many popular acts 


of government. He paid great deference to the clergy, without ſhutting his 


eyes to the irregularities of that order, ſeverely chaſtiſing the guilty, while he 
beſtowed marks of his favour upon the innocent, by confirming their charters, 
and extending their immunities. He took the moſt effeftual meaſures for an 
impartial adminiſtration of juſtice : ordered the laws to be reviſed and reformed, 
js exemplary puniſhment to be inflicted on robbers and diſturbers of the pub- 
lic peace, who had thriven under the lenity of the late reign ; and laſtly, he 
made preparations for defending his territories from invaſion and inſult, | 
He created Edgar Atheling, earl of Oxford, cultivated the old nobility with 
kindneſs and veneration, eaſed the people of their taxes, and took ſuch pains 
to ſecure their property by wholeſome regulations, that there was no danger of 
his authority's being ſhaken by domeſtic troubles. 
Theſe precautions were the more neceſſary, as he was not only threatened with 
a deſcent by William duke of Normandy, but likewiſe expoſed to the machina- 
tions of his own brother Toſton, who reſolved to diſturb his enjoyment of the 
new dignity he had acquired. That headſtrong implacable exile, being ER 
wit 
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with ſome ſhips by his father-in-law the count of; Flanders, landed in the Ifle 
of Wight, which he laid under contribution. Then he pillaged the coaſt until 
he arrived in Lincolnſhire, where he was encountered by Edwin and Morcar, 
who routed his troops, and obliged him to take refuge. in Scotland, in hope 
of being joined by Harold Harfager, king of Norway, whom William, duke of 
Normandy, had inſtigated to ravage the Engliſh coaſt, and keep the king in 
play, until he ſhould-have completed the armament which he was then prepar- 


ing to aſſert his title to the Engliſh crown. | an 
- $ XLIWW.- The duke of Normandy, though well informed of all theſe po- 
pular tranſactions of Harold, would not deſiſt from the enterprize he had pro- 
jected, but carried on his preparations with unremitting vigour, and in the 
mean time, to give ſome colour of juſtice to his attempt, he ſent ambaſſadors to 
demand that Harold would relinquiſh the crown in his favour, and to denounce 
war in caſe of a refuſal. To this peremptory demand Harold replied, that 
William had no ſort of right to the crown of England; for, granting that the 
late king had diſpoſed of it in his favour, ſuch a diſpoſition (if any ſuch there 
was) could not take place, inaſmuch as it was diametrically oppoſite to the laws 
of the kingdom, which reſtricted kings from 8 their crowns accordin 
to their own caprice, eſpecially to ſtrangers. With reſpect to himſelf, he had 
been fairly elected by thoſe who, had a right to confer. the ſovereignty ; no 
could he yield the crown to any other, without betraying the confidence repoſed 
in him by his ſubjects. As to the oath, which he accuſed him of having vio- 
lated, it was extorted from him by compulſion, while he was in the power of 
the duke; and therefore null and void, according to the law of nations. Finally, 
he gave him to underſtand, that he knew how to defend his right againſt any 
perſon by whom he ſhould be invaded. An anſwer that referred the diſpute } 
to the determination of war, for which both parties prepared with the dun di- Eadmer, 
ee ods of donrn 2 aariiietong es | 3 Mlat. Paris. 
$ XLIV. Duke William, in order to raiſe the ſums neceſſary for defraying 
the expence of ſuch an important enterprize, convoked an aſſembly of the 
Norman ſtates, of whom he demanded fubſidies. But they flatly refuſed to 
comply with his propoſals, on pretence that Normandy was already exhauſted of 
men and money by the late wars; and that they were not obliged to ſerve in fo- 
reign expeditions, in which the intereſt of Normandy was not immediately con- 
cerned. William, difappointed in this quarter, was adviſed to borrow money 
of particular perſons; and this method ſucceeded beyond his wiſh. The indivi- 
duals among the noblemen and merchants ſeemed to vye with each other in con- 
tributing towards the armament ; and among others, William Fitzoſberne un- 
dertook to equip forty veſſels at his own expence. At the ſame time he had re- 
courſe to ſome of the neighbouring princes, who advanced money on the con- 
tingency of having lands aſſigned to them, at the conqueſt of England; and in 
order to give the greater ſanction to his undertaking, he obtained the approba- 
tion of the pop2, by promiſing to hold the kingdom as a fief of the holy ſee. 
That pontiff not only provided him with a conſecrated ſtandard; but alſo iſſued 
a bull, excommunicating all thoſe who ſhould attempt to interrupt the duke in 
the execution of his deſign. Howſoever the pope's approbation might operate in 
his behalf, by removing the ſcruples of the Normans, and animating them to 
exert their whole power for the ſucceſs of the expedition, it ſeemed to have no 
You. D d effect 
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effect upon the ſubjects of Harold, who prepared a powerful navy, and aſſem- 
bled a red of forces to cover his kingdom from the chreatened inva- 
ſion: but being unwilling to burthen his people with unneceſſary expence, after 
having waited feveral months for William's arrival, and received intelligence 
that he had poſtponed his embarkation to the ſpring, he unrigged his fleet, and 


1 - 


diſbanded Nis army... ET HH ev bels 
$XLYV. It was at this juncture that the politic Norman engaged the king of 
Norway to make a diverſion in his favour, by invading the north of England. 
A e Harfager arrived with a fleet of two hundred fail at the mouth 
of the Humber, where he was reinforced by Toſton, and failing up the river, 
they landed and laid waſte the country of Yorkſhire. The earls of Mercia and 
Northumberland aſſembled a body of raw undiſciplined troops to _ their 
progrels; but 5 yer routed at Fulford, and York fell a prey to the enemy: 
ean while Harold being appriſed of Harfager's deſcent, began his march at 
the head of a royal army to check the career of the invaders; and the two ar- 
mies meeting near Standford bridge, fince known by the name of Battle-bridge, 
a furious engagement enſued, in which Harfager and Toſton were killed, and 
almoſt all their forces cut in pieces. Thoſe who eſcaped, owed their ſafety to the 
perſonal proweſs of a brave Norwegian, who ſingly defended a bridge over 
the Derwent, for three hours, againſt the whole Engliſh army, during which 
time he ſlew forty of their beſt men with his battle ax, until he was ſlain by an 
arrow. Harold purfuing his victory, made himſelf maſter of a great many 
Norwegian ſhips that lay in the river Ouſe; and at laſt confented to an accom- 
modation with Olave, the fon of Harfager, and Paul, count of the Orkneys, 
who were permitted to retire with .twenty ſhips, in conſideration of reſtoring 
the booty they had gained, and paying as much ſilver as twelve ſtrong men 
could a | | | 2 1 
The fame of this victory did not contribute ſo much to the confidence which 
his ſubjects repofed in his valour and — as his unſeafonable parſimony 
hurt him in the opinion of his army: for he reſerved to himſelf the whole booty, 
which was very conſiderable, with a view to convert it to the maintenance of the 
war againſt the Norman: and though this was a laudable deſign, formed in fa- 
vour of his ſubjects, whom he was loth to burthen, it produced great diſſatisfac- 
tion among his troops, a great number of whom deſerted the ſervice. 
$XLVI. While he was thus employed in the north, duke William fer fail 
from St. Valery, towards the latter end of September ; and after a ſhort paſſage 
arrived at Pevenſey in Suſſex, where, leaping aſhore from the boat, he fell on 
his face, a circumſtance which might have diſpirited his followers, conſidering 
the ſuperſtition of the times, had not one of his ſoldiers converted it into a good 
omen, by ſaying aloud, in a jocoſe manner, See how the duke takes poſſeſſion 
*« of England.” As that part of the country was quite unfurniſhed of troops, 
he met with no 8 in landing; ſo that he fortified his camp at his leiſure, 
and then ſent back his ſhips to Normandy, that his followers might have no 
reſource but in their valour. After having refreſhed his men at this place, he 
advanced along the ſea-fide to Haftings, where he ordered a fort to be built, 
and publiſhed a manifeſto, containing the motives that induced him to under- 


take the enterprize. He faid, he came to revenge the death of prince Alfred, re- 
ſtore the archbiſhop of Canterbury, and affiſt the Engliſh in puniſhing Harold, 
who 
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who: had: ſeized the crown to which he had no right, in direct violation of the 
oath he had ſworn at the Norman court. But, he made not the leaſt mention 
of Edward's will, which might have had ſome ſmall weight among the people; 
whereas the reaſons he aſſigned were ſo frivolous, that no Engliſhman would 
enliſt under his banner. Nevertheleſs, he forbad his people, under ſevere pe- 
nalties, to ravage the country, or inſult the inhabitants, whom he affected to 
conſider as his own ſubjects. ? FRY 

S XLVH. Harold was at York when he received the news of this invaſion, 
and forthwith began his march for London, where, upon reviewing his army, he 
found it very much diminiſhed by the battle with the Norwegians, and the ſub- 
ſequent deſertion: but, all the nobility had aſſembled about his perſon, to of- 
fer their ſervices on ſuch an intereſting occaſion. While he remained in this 
city, waiting for ſome troops that were on the march to join him from diffe- 
rent parts of the country, William ſent ambaſſadors to him with another inſo- 
lent meſſage, demanding he would ſurrender the crown which he had ſo perfi- 


age 
diouſly uſurped ; and Harold retorted his arrogance by another embaſſy of the 


{ame nature, to which the duke made no anſwer. The Engliſh monarch hav- 
ing aſſembled all his forces, advanced againſt the Norman army, and encamp- 
ed within ſeven miles of Haſtings, where they were poſted. While they re- 
mained at ſuch a ſmall diſtance from each other, on the eve of a deciſive battle, 
the ſpies of Harold brought ſuch a report of the ſtrength and diſcipline of the 
Normans, that the principal officers of the Engliſh army began to doubt of their 
ſucceſs. And Harold's brother Gurth adviſed the king to defer the battle; repre- 


ſenting that the Normans would be diſtreſſed by the delay, and in all probability 


obliged to leave the kingdom, at the approach of winter; whereas the Engliſh 
army would daily increaſe : but, if he was determined to riſque an engagement, 
he intreated Harold to retire, that in caſe the troops ſhould. be defeated; he might 
be in a condition to attack the victors with a freſh body of forces. The king re- 
jected this advice with difdain, declaring, he would, by his perſonal behaviour, 
convince his ſubjects he was worthy of the crown they had ſet upon his head; 
and affirming that the Normans were not more formidable than the Norwegians 
whom he had fo lately: conquered. £1 
$ XL. VIII. The duke of Normandy perceiving that Harold was determined to 
give him battle, advanced a little way, and took poſt in an advantageous ſitu- 
ation, where he could have room to draw up, his army in order of battle; and at 
this juncture he abated a little of his former pride and ferocity. Conſcious of 
the greatneſs of that ſtake which he was going to hazard, he ſent a monk to 
Harold, offering to refer their diſpute to the determination of the pope ; to quit 
the kingdom, provided he would do him homage for the crown; or to decide 
the quarrel in ſingle combat. To theſe propoſitions Harold replied, that he 
was not ſo ſimple as to ſubmit to the arbitration.of the pope, who had already 
declared himſelf a party; that he ſcorned to hold the crown of England depend- 
ent on any prince whatever; nor would he put his kingdom on the iſſue of a 
ſingle combat, in which, though he ſhould obtain the victory, he could reap 
no ſolid advantage. He Frans atioer? the meſſenger that God would next day 
decide between him and his adverſary. | 
That night was ſpent in feaſting and mirth by the Engliſh, who ſeemed con- 
tident of ſucceſs ;\ while the Normans were employed in prayer and — 
D d 2 or 
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for the battle. Next day, being the 14th of October, and the anniverſary of 
Harold's birth, both armies appeared fronting each other, in order of battle. The 
vanguard of the Engliſh was compoſed of Kentiſhmen, in conſequence of a pri- 
vilege they enjoyed ſince the beginning of the Saxon heptarchy ; and Harold 
commanded the main body on foot, as much expoſed- as the meaneſt 'of his 
ſoldiers. The Normans were formed in three lines, the firſt of which was com- 
manded by Montgomery and Fitzoſberne ; Geoffrey Martel conducted the ſe- 
cond; and the duke headed the body of reſerve, that he might occaſionally 
ſuſtain thoſe who ſhould need his aſſiſtance. The number of the Normans 
amounted to ſixty thouſand, including the archers and a ſtrong body of cavalry 
armed cap-a-pee. The Engliſh were not ſo numerous, and conſiſted moſtly of 
infantry armed with the target, battle-ax, ſpear, and ſcymitar. | 

$ XLIX. The Normans began the battle, advancing while they ſung the bal- 
lad of Orlando, and letting fly a ſhower of arrows, which diſcompoſed the 
Engliſh, who were not accuſtomed to fuch miſſiles; nevertheleſs, they immedi- 
ately cloſed their files, and gave the Normans ſuch a warm reception, that they 
were obliged to retire a little and take breath. They repeated the attack, but 
could make no impreſſion upon the Engliſh phalanx; and, in a word, the 
battle was fought with equal valour on both ſides, from feven in the morning 
till the afternoon, before an inch of ground was loft or won on either ſide, not- 
withſtanding the various efforts and undaunted courage of both chiefs, who ex- 
hibited repeated proofs of martial conduct, and animated their men by their 
preſence, admonition, and example. At length William put e a ſtrata- 
gem to which his army had been regularly trained; he ordered a retreat to be 
ſounded, and immediately his lines gave way, with ſuch appearance of confu- 
ſion, that the Engliſn believing them routed, forſook their ranks, and purſued 
with equal impetuoſity and diſorder. The duke of Normandy ſeeing their im- 
penetrable column broke into ſmall detachments diſperſed about the field, or- 
dered another ſignal to be made, at ſight of which his men formed again 
in an inſtant, and, furrounding the detached bodies of the Engliſh, made a 
terrible ſlaughter. Harold, enraged to ſee the victory thus wreſted from his 
graſp, ran about the field with the utmoſt agility, rallying his men and reduc- 
ing them to order, and at length took poſſeſſion of a riſing- ground, where he 
was joined by ſuch a number of the fugitives, that he ſoon found himſelf in a 
condition to make head againſt the enemy. The Normans advanced to attack 
them, and were repulſed. Had Harold taken this opportunity of retiring, 
he might have ſaved himſelf and the greateſt part of his army, and, in all pro- 
bability, the Norman would have been glad to make peace on equal terms: 


but, he could not bear the diſgrace of leaving the field of battle to his adver- 


ſary, and reſolved to maintain his poſt till next day, when he would try his 


fortune in another engagement. 


$ L. William perceiving the night approaching, and unwilling to leave the 
battle undecided, made another deſperate effort to diſlodge the Engliſh, and in 
this attack Harold was ſhot dead with an arrow that pierced his brain. His 
troops ſeeing their gallant leader fall, were overwhelmed with conſternation and 
deſpair, and fled immediately with the utmoſt precipitation z while the Norman 
horſe purſuing, as long as they could ſee their way, made a terrible carnage, 
without granting quarter to a ſingle man. Yet a good part of the Engliſh ar- 
; | my, 
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my, favoured by the darkneſs, was ſaved by the conduct of Morcar and Edwin, 

who had fought with great courage, until the king and his two brothers were 

ſlain; and then ſeeing the toops broken and difpirited, had yielded to the fortune 

of the day. In this long and bloody engagement, which decided the fate of An. Ch. 1066. 
England, the victor loſt ſix thouſand men; but a much greater number of the 
vanquiſhed were ſlain. William having thus attained the accompliſhment of 

his wiſh, ordered his whole army to kneel and return thanks to heaven for the 

victory they had obtained: then he directed a tent to be pitched in the middle 

of the. ſlain, and there he paſſed the remaining part of the night. In the 

morning his ſoldiers were employed in burying their dead countrymen, 

while the peaſants of the neighbourhood were permitted to perform the ſame 

office to the Engliſh, who had loſt their lives in the battle. Harold's body was J 
ſo mangled and defaced that it could not be diſcovered, until a lady, whom he | 
had kept as a miſtreſs, diſtinguiſhed it by ſome private mark, known to herſelf gi m. nun. 

alone. Being thus recognized, it was ſent, together with the bodies of his bro- Ingulph. 

thers Gurth and Lewin, to their mother Githa, by whom they were honoura- Flor. Wig. * 

bly interred in the abbey of Waltham, which Harold himſelf had founded *. — 2 — 5 
Thus died Harold, in defence of Engliſh liberty, againſt the uſurpation of fo- * 

reign power; and if we except the injury he did to Edgar Atheling, in exclud- 

ing that young prince from the throne of his fathers, he ſeems to have been, in 

all reſpects, well qualified to wield the ſceptre with reputation to himſelf and 

happineſs to his ſubjects; for he was humane, affable, intelligent, and his gene- 

rolity was equal to his extraordinary courage. His death put an end to the do- 

minion of the Anglo-Saxons in England, after it had continued above fix hun- 

dred years, ſince the reign of Hengiſt, the firſt king of Kent. 


— 


Of the Engliſh church from the year 828 to the Norman conqueſt. 


$ LI. Egbert having united the heptarchy, was ſo engroſſed by continual 
wars, that he had very little time to advert to eccleſiaſtical affairs; and indeed 

theſe troubles detached the people ſo much from the practice and ſtudy of religi- 

ous duties, that the whole nation was overſpread with ignorance, and a total relax- 

ation of morals enſued. During this reign, however, Withlaf, the tributary An. Ch. 832. 
king of Mercia, granted to the abbey of Croyland a famous charter, whic , 
was confirmed by the ſtates of the kingdom. Among other privileges and ex- 2 
emptions contained in this charter, it ordained that the monaſtery of Croyland 

ſhould be held as a ſanctuary, which no officer of juſtice ſhould preſume to vi- 

olate, on pain of loſing his right foot ; and that the abbot and monks ſhould be 

entertained through all parts of Mercia, with all the honours and diſtinction 

due to a prince of the blood. This deed was confirmed by Egbert, and ſeems 

to have been the only eccleſiaſtical tranſaction of his reign : but his ſucceſſor 

Ethelwolf, who was entirely governed by the clergy, and left the adminiſtra- 

tion to Swithin, biſhop of Winchelter, extended his complaiſance to the church 


During the battle, which was fought near officer had thruſt his ſword into the dead body 
Heathfield, in, Suſſex, at a place fince called of Harold, he ordered him to be caſhiered im- 
Bartel, the duke of Normandy had three horſes mediately for the barbarous inſult, and ſent the 


killed under him; and was frequently in mani- body of that prince, to his mother, without ran- 
felt hazard of his life, Being informed that an ſom, 


farther 
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farther than it had ever been carried by any of his predeceſſors; and, as we 
An. Ch. 355. have hinted in the hiſtory of his reign, beſtowed upon it the tythes of all Eng- 
land, in an authentic charter confirmed in a general aſſembly at Wincheſter, and 
Spelm. Cone, ſigned by the fubftituted kings of Mercia and Eaft-Anglia. 
$ LIFE. The reigns of Ethelbald, Ethelbert, and Ethelred I. are very barren 
of all eccleſiaſtical matter, except the deſtruction of monaſteries by the Danes, 
which the hiſtorians of thoſe days have deſcribed in very pathetic terms; regret- 
ting in particular the three famous convents of Croyland, Ely, and Mederhamftede, 
in which the monks were maſſacred and the libraries burned. We have already 
obſerved, that the cruelty of the Danes was fo iriveterate againſt every perſon ap- 
pertaining to the culture of the chriftian religion, that thofe few monks who 
eſcaped their barbarity, either quitted the kingdom, or had recourſe to other em- 
ployments for a livelihood, when they found themſelves deprived of the reve- 
nues upon which they formerly ſubſiſted; fo that Alfred the Great, when he 
triumphed over thoſe invaders, could find no monks in England, and was 
obliged to repleniſh the monaſteries he built with eccleſiaſtics invited from fo- 
reign countries. This great prince, who contributed ſo much to the reſto- 
ration of learning and religion, enacted eccleſiaſtical as well as civil inſtitu- 
tions. The firſt part of theſe is little more than a tranſcript of the Deca- 
logue, omitting the ſecond commandment, becauſe repugnant to image-wor- 
ſhip, which had by this time gained footing in England. Theſe are followed 
by an abridgment of the regulations inſtituted by es, as recorded in the 
book of Exodus; and a recapitulation of the Goſpel-diſpenſation; after which 
we find a ſhort introduction to his code of civil laws, collected from thoſe of 
Ina, Offa, and Ethelbert the firſt of all the Saxon kings who was converted 
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$ LIE. Among thoſe learned ſtrangers who aſſiſted Alfred in his great work 

of reſtoring the luſtre of the church, and reviving the arts and ſciences, the 
principal were theſe : Johannes Scotus Erigena, an Iriſh Scot, who had ſtudied 
at Athens, and in other foreign countries, and made himſelf maſter of the 
Greek and oriental tongues. He then repaired through Italy to France, where 
he acquired an eminent degree of favour and familiarity with Charles the Bald; 
_ and the fame of his talents extending to England, he was invited hither by Al- 
fred, whom he inſtructed in the liberal arts, and whoſe friendſhip he enjoyed 
notwithſtanding his oppoſition to the doctrine of tranſubſtantiation, which ren- 
dered him obnoxious to the ſee of Rome. Towards the latter part of his life 
G. Malmeſb. he opened a ſchool in the monaſtery of Malmeſbury, where his ſcholars mur- 
dered him with their penknives, though we are ignorant of the occaſion. An- 
other foreigner, for whom Alfred conceived a very early affection, was one 
Grimbald, who entertained him ſo hoſpitably in his journey to Rome, that he 
afterwards created him abbot of Wincheſter. He was a learned divine, well 
ſkilled in muſic, and diſtinguiſhed himſelf for his talents in pratory. The firſt 
abbot of the new abbey, founded in the iſle of Athelney, was a native of old 
Saxony, and almoſt all the monks, prieſts, and deacons, were foreigners. Not 
but that his own country preduced a number of men, who diſtinguiſhed them- 
ſelves by their piety and erudition; namely, Aſſer Menevenſis, a monk of St. 
David's, ſo attached to his retirement, that all the careſſes and favours of Al- 


fred could not prevail upon him to forfake it entirely, though he conſented to 
live 
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tive one half year with the king, who promoted him to the biſhopric of Sher- 
born, and beftowed upon him many other marks of his particular regard : yet, 
he muſt not be confounded with his name-ſake and uncle Aſſerius, archbiſhop of 
St. David's, who wrote part of Alfred's life. John, the monk, belonging to 
the ſame monaſtery, to whoſe inſtruction the king owed his knowledge of the 
Latin tongue. Werefred, biſhop of Worceſter, who had been driven by the 
Danes into baniſhment, from whence he was recalled by Alfred, who employed 
him to tranſlate Gregory's dialogues. Plegmund, archbiſhop of Canterbury, 
and Dunwulf, biſhop of Wincheſter, who is faid by ſome authors to have been 
the very cowherd whom Alfred ſerved in diſguiſe : that prince it ſeems diſco- 
vered in him a genius far above his ſtation in hfe, which he exalted in propor- 
tion to his merit. 

LIV. But of all the eccleſiaſtics who dignified the court of Alfred, Neotus 
or St. Neot, was the moſt remarkable for his learning, piety, and example. In 
being deſcended from the blood royal of the Eaſt- Angles, he was reſpected 
as a prince as well as a prelate; and is ſaid, by his perſonal authority 
and admonitions, to have reſtricted the ſallies of Alfred's youth. He was bu- 
ried at St. Guerer's church, at Gainfbury, in Cornwal ; and ſuch, by that time, 
was the general opinion of his ſanctity, that he ſupplanted the Cornifh ſaint, 
and gave his own name to the church, which was thenceforward called Neot- 
ftow. The palace of earl Alric, in Huntingdonſhire, was afterwards converted 
into a monaſtery, and dedicated to this faint, whoſe body was tranſlated thither ; 
though not ſuffered to remain in this place neither; for, in the reign of ki 
John, his bones were removed from this St. Neods, to the abbey o Son 
This eccleſiaſtic, and the greateſt part of thoſe abovementioned, taught together 
in the univerſity of Oxford, which was regulated and endowed by Alfred, who 
frequently aſſiſted in perſon at their exerciſes, until ſome diſputes aroſe between 
the native and foreign profeſſors, and then Grimbald retired to the monaſtery 
at Wincheſter, which the king had lately founded. 

SLV. Alfred's ſucceſſor Edward imitated the virtues of his father in found 
ing the univerſity of gon as well as in a number of benefactions to the 
church : yet his reign is remarkable for a very particular exertion of the autho- 
rity of the Roman ſee. Pope Formoſus, being informed that the biſhopri- 
of Weſſex had been ſeven years vacant, ſent over a bull, excommunicating 
the king and all his ſubjects, which being publicly read at a general aſſembly 
of the ſtates, by Plegmund, archbiſhop of Canterbury, the vacant ſees were im- 
mediately filled, and three new biſhoprics erected in Weſſex. Then Pleg- 
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mund ſet out for Rome, where the ſentence was revoked, and at his return to G. Malmeſb. 


England he conſecrated ſeven prelates in one day. Plegmund was ſucceeded in the 
fee of Canturbury by Athelm, biſhop of Wells, who crowned Athelſtan, at King- 
ſton upon Thames; and during the reign of this prince was held the ſynod of 
Greatly, in which, beſides the political conſtitutions already mentioned, Athel- 
ſtan ordained, that all his own domaines ſhould pay tythes to the church; and 
a poor Engliſhman be maintained from the product of every two farms in his 
poſſeſſion. After the death of Athelſtan, Odo, biſhop of Sherbutn, was pro- 
moted to the ſee of Canterbury. He was a Dane by extraction, though born 
in Eaſt-Anglia, and diſinherited by his parents on account of his attachment 
to the Chriſtian religion. His ſufferings recommended him to the protection of 


a no- 
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a nobleman called Adhelm, who perſuaded him to take orders; and by his in- 
tereſt he was raiſed to the ſee of Sherburn. Edmund, the ſucceſſor of Athelſtan, 
importuned him to accept of the archbiſhopric of Canterbury, which, however, 
he for ſome time refuſed, from a ſcruple of conſcience, believing that tranſlations 
were unlawful. When this objection was removed, by producing the example of 
Miletus and Juſtus, he was ſeized with a more ridiculous qualm, ſuppoſ- 


ing no perſon but a monk could be qualified for an archbiſhopric z ſo that 


the king was obliged to ſend commiſſaries to France, to prevail upon the 
abbot of Fleury, to admit him into his ſociety. After his elevation this 
bigotted prieſt publiſhed a body of canons, in which he denounces excom- 
munication againſt all violators of the church's property and exemptions ; 
declares that thoſe who refuſe to obey the diſcipline of the church, are more 
wicked than the ſoldiers who crucified Chriſt; that it is the duty of kings, 
princes, and other perſons in authority, to obey with great humility the arch- 


biſhops and biſhops, who keep the keys of heaven, and poſſeſs the power of 


binding and looſing ; and that all the laity ſhould be ſcrupulouſly exact in paying 
the tythes to the clergy. | | 

LI. In the reign of Edmund, a great ſynod was convoked at London, in 
which biſhops were enjoined to repair their churches, and the king required to 
eſtabliſh' funds for their ſupport. In the courſe of the following year, another 
aſſembly enacted conflitutions for the advancement of the chriſtian religion, and 
the maintenance of concord among the people. Here alſo churches and royal 
palaces were made places of ſanctuary ; and it was ordained that no mulct for 
breaking the peace, or ſatisfaction for murder, ſhould be forgiven. About this 
period the famous Dunſtan. began to ſignalize himſelf in the church and ſtate. 
He was by birth a Weſt-Saxon, deſcended of a noble family, and educated at 
Glaſtonbury, under a learned Iriſh monk, who inſtructed youth in that monai- 
tery. Having made extraordinary progreſs in his ſtudies, he was recommend- 
ed by Adhelm, archbiſhop of Canterbury, to king Athelſtan, who took him 
under his protection, but no ſooner perceived his ambitious views and meddling 
diſpoſition, than he diſcarded him from his court. It was then that Dunſtan 
retired in diſguſt from the world, and conceived that affection for the monks 


which he ſo cordially expreſſed in the whole courſe of his future grandeur. Ed- 


mund, at his acceſſion to the throne, invited him from his retreat, and made 
him his confeſſor; but he was for ſome miſdemeanor diſmiſſed from this office, 
which however he regained by dint of intereſt, and acquired amazing influence 
under this monarch and his brother Edred. The-monaſtic life was at the ſame 
time dignified by an illuſtrious member in the perſon of Turketyl, who was an 
excellent ſoldier and ſound politician, and quitted the office of chancellor to em- . 
brace the life of a recluſe, at Croyland, of which he was made abbot, aſter 
having received the habit, together with the epiſcopal benediction and paſto- 
ral ſtaff, He was no ſooner eſtabliſhed in this eccleſiaſtical office, than 
he reſigned the monaſtery, with all its deeds, to Edred, who afterwards re- 
ſtored them to Turkytel and his monks, in a full aſſembly of the ſtates at 
London, when he exempted them from all ſervice and incumbrances, and con- 
firmed all the former privileges of the monaſtery, except that of its being a 
ſanctuary, which the abbot wiſely refuſed, 

| $ LVIL 
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$ LVI. Dunſtan being promoted to the archbiſhopric of Canterbury, exerted 

all his power and influence to re-eſtabliſh the monks in poſſeſſion of the monaſte- 

| ries which were occupied by the ſecular clergy ; and if Edred had lived a little 
longer, he would probably have accompliſhed his aim: but that prince dying 
before he could wholly execute his project, his ſucceſſor Edwy fruſtrated all his 
endeavours, and not only ſtripped the monks of their benefices, but alſo expelled 
them from the monaſteries of Abingdon and Malmeſbury. We have already ob- 
ſerved how the clamour raiſed by the monks on this occaſion, coſt Edwy the 
beſt part of his dominions ; and mentioned the ſteps which were taken in the 
ſucceeding reign by Dunſtan, to expel the ſecular prieſts, in their turn, on pre- 
tence that they did not lead a life of celibacy, according to the inſtitutions of 
the councils and ſee of Rome. Yet, notwithſtanding all his credit and eagerneſs - 
of affection for the monks, it was not in his power to re-eſtabliſh them in the 
monaſteries of the north, which had been deſerted above two hundred years; 
inſomuch that the order was ſcarce known in the province of Northumberland. 
 $ LVHIE. In the reign of Edward a body of carions was compoſed from the 
capitularies of Charlemagne, providing for the punctual payment of tythes 

and Peter-pence, the obſervation of Sunday, and the puniſhment of corrupted 
judges. Theſe were followed by another ſet, by which it appears that prieſts 
took young ſtudents to ſerve a kind of clerkſhip, before they were admitted to 
holy orders; for, one of the canons forbids any prieſt to take a ſtudent without 
the conſent of his former tutor. There is another, leine every prieſt to learn 
ſome occupation, as an handicraftſman: and the enjoin all eccleſiaſtics to 
learn the creed and pater- noſter; to have the hoſt always in readineſs, and burn 
it carefully when it grows ſtale, ſo as that the aſhes may be put under the altar. 
There is likewiſe a prohibition againſt the marriage of prieſts; a ſtrong in- 
junction upon all chriſtians to abſtain from eating blood; and the collection 
coneludes with penitentiary canons, by which it appears, that delinquents were 
allowed either to buy off their penance, or do it by proxy. | 

$ LIX. Oſwald, biſhop of Worceſter, being preferred tothe ſee of York, invited 

ſeveral foreign monks to ſettle in England, twelve of whom he ſent to Ramſey, in 
Huntingdonſhire, where Alwin, duke of Eaſt-Anglia, had founded a religious 
houſe; and among other immunities, ſpecified in the charter, that no biſhop 
ſhould demand any entertainment, or exact any contribution from the monks 
of that ſociety. At the death of Edgar, we have ſeen how the ejected ſecular 
— renewed their claims under Alfgar, duke of Mercia, who drove the 
monks from their poſſeſſions in his government, while they were ſupported by 
another party of the nobility in the intereſt of Dunſtan. In the courſe of this 

_ conteſt ſeveral councils were aſſembled, at which an Iriſh biſhop called Be- 
ornelm, undertook the cauſe of the ſecular prieſts, and offered to diſpute in 
public on the ſubject: but Dunſtan declined the challenge, on pretence that 
he was old and infirm ; and that it would be impious to admit any diſpute on 
a ſubject, which had been determined by the miraculous interpoſition of heaven; 
for, as we have formerly obſerved, a crucifix was heard to ſpeak in favour of 
the monks ; and now this deciſion was confirmed by the terrible accident of the Oſporne Vit. 
houſe's falling down, on which occaſion Dunſtan and his aſſociates are faid to Sancti Dun- 
have remained unhurt. | : 
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$ LX. Dunſtan was ſucceeded by Ethelgar, originally a monk of Glaſtonbury 
and after him the archbiſhop's ſee was occupied by Siricius from the ſame ſemi- 
nary, who had before been preferred to the ſee of Ramſbury, in Wiltſhire. This is 
the prelate whoſe memory is branded for having adviſed king Ethelred to purchaſe 


a peace of the Danes; tho it muſt be obſerved that no part of the Danegelt was le- 


vied by the clergy. Under the reign of this prince, a miſſion was ſent from Eng- 
land, at the requeſt of Aulaf, king ef Norway, to convert his ſubjects and the Swedes 
to the chriſtian religion. The chiefs of this miſſion were Sigisfrid, archbiſhop of 
York, Eſchil, Barnard, and Gotibald : the firſt was made biſhop of Wexca, in 
Eaſt Gothland, where he died after a.ſeries of ſucceſsful labours, in propagat- 
ing the goſpel. Barnard baptized king Aulaf; Eſchil is enrolled in the 
Engliſh martyrology ; and Gotibald, after having been created a biſhop, loſt his 
life in Sweden, | | 

$ LXI. Alfric, archbiſhop of Canterbury, was ſucceeded by Alfage, who 
was of noble extraction, and had been a monk of Deerhuſt in Glouceſterſhire ;, 
he was afterwards abbot of a ſociety at Bath, from which, by the favour of Dun- 


ſtan, he was preferred to the ſee of Wincheſter, which he poſſeſſed about two 


Af 


and twenty years. Before his elevation to the ſee of Canterbury, the fame of 
his ſanctity had ſpread all over Europe; ſo that when he went to Rome for the 
pall the pope received him with uncommon marks of eſteem and affection. 
W hile he poſleſſed the archbiſhopric, ſeveral councils were held, conſiſting of 
temporal and eccleſiaſtical powers, aſſembled to remedy the diſorders both in 
church and ſtate, We have already related the cataſtrophe of this prelate, who 
was barbarouſly murdered by the Danes, becauſe he either could not or would 
not pay the exorbitant ranſom they demanded ; however he by his death ac- 
quired a place in the martyrology ; and was ſucceeded in the ſee of Canterbury 
by Living, formerly biſhop of Wells, who was taken and maltreated by the 
Danes, from whom he eſcaped, after a confinement of ſeven months, and retired 
o the continent, where he remained until the troubles had ſubſided. His ſuc- 
ceſſor was Agelnorth ſurnamed the Good, ſon of Agilſper, and abbot of Can- 
terbury, at the time of his predeceſſor's deceaſe. He had great weight and influence 
with king Canute, who owed great part of his popularity to this archbiſhop's 
advice. A great many eccleſiaſtical laws were enacted in this prince's reign for 
the honour and advantage of the church ; in particular, a body compiled. and 
enacted at Wincheſter, confirming, in the ſtrongeſt terms, the reſpe&t due to 
ſanctuaries, and impowering prieſts to purge themſelves of all crimes laid to 
their charge, by ſaying maſs and taking the ſacrament, though the evidence 
againſt them ſhould be never ſo ſtrong. 7 

$ LXII. Agelnoth was a prelate of equal piety and fortitude ; for, at the 
acceſſion of Harold Harefoot, he flatly and reſolutely refuſed to perform the 
ceremony of that prince's coronation, declaring that he had promiſed to Canute, 
that he would crown no prince but the poſterity of Emma: he therefore ſet 
the diadem on the altar, and denounced the vengeance of heaven upon any pre- 
late who ſhould place it on the head of Harold. At his death the archbiſhopric 


was beſtowed upon Eadſius, Harold's chaplain, who afterwards crowned Edward 


G. Malmefb, 


the Confeſſor, and inſtructed that prince in the knowledge of the Engliſh laws 


and conſtitution. | 
$ XIII. Whatever pains he might have taken with his royal pupil, he could 
| | | not 
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not perſuade him to comply with the character and genius of the Engliſh nation; 
for, not contented with introducing the manners, | cuſtoms, and mage, of the 
Normans, he preferred Robert, one of his Norman followers, to the ſee of Canter- 
bury ; and two other chaplains ſucceſſively to the biſhopric of London. By which 
partiality he involved himſelf in ſuch perplexity and diſtreſs, that he was fain 


to purchaſe his own eaſe by ſuffering theſe foreigners to be expelled : but, be- 


fore this expulſion, one Herman, a Fleming, being promoted to the ſee of Wilton, 
was not contented with this proviſion, but a vacancy happening in the abbey of 
Malmeſbury, ſollicited the king for its being added to his biſhopric ; and the 
king granted his requeſt, together with an order importing that the abbey ſhould 
be Eifilved in three days. One 'of the monks, being appriſed of this decree, 
implored the patronage of earl Goodwin, who was pleaſed with an opportunity 
to oppoſe foreign influence at court. He therefore repreſented to Edward the 
injuſtice of his order, and deſired he would forthwith recall his grant: Edward 
dreading his reſentment, and perhaps convinced by his remonſtrance, immediately 
complied with his requeſt ; and the Fleming left England in great diſpleaſure. 
But, not reliſhing the auſterities of a monaſtic life, which he had in his paſſion 
embraced, he returned to England during Goodwin's diſgrace, and prevailed 
upon Edward to unite the ſees of Ramſbury and Sherburn in his favour. 

$ LXIV. When Robert, with all the reſt of the foreigners, were expelled, the 
ſee of Canterbury devolved to Stigand, which he held without reſigning the 


biſhopric of Wincheſter, already in his. poſſeſſion. He had been formerly 


biſhop of Elman, in Norfolk, and ejected in conſequence of a quarrel with 
one Grimkettle ; but he found means to retrieve his intereſt, and be eſtabliſhed 
in the ſee of Selſey, while his brother Ethelmar was made biſhop of the Eaſt- 
Angles, At this period a revolution happened in the ſee of Crediton in Devon- 
ſhire, which was removed to Exeter, under a Lorrainer called Leoffric, a man of 
great learning and quality, who was highly honoured and eſteemed by Edward 
and his queen. He ejected all the monks from the monaſteries of St. Peter, 
and in their room introduced canons, who ate together at one table, ſlept in 
one apartment, and were provided with food and raiment by a ſteward of the 
the biſhop's appointing. King Edward being diſquieted with ſome ſcruples, 
touching a vow he had made in his diſtreſs to viſit Rome, which the kingdom 
was very averſe to his performing ; he, by the advice of his conncil, ſent Alured 
biſhop of Worceſter with an embaſſy to the pope, deſiring that his holineſs would 
quiet his conſcience, by abſolving him of the vow, as the welfare of his ſubjects 
did not permit him to undertake the journey in perſon. Leo IX, who then 
filled the papal chair, hearing the circumſtances explained, complied with the 
king's requeſt; but, by way of commutation, enjoined him to diſtribute in alms 
a ſum equal to what he might have expended in his journey; and to found a 
new monaſtery, the charter of which he confirmed before hand. Mean while 
Egilric reſigned the ſee of Durham to his brother Egilwin. He found a 
great treaſure in laying the foundation of a church dedicated to St, Cuthbert; 
and was ſo enriched by this accident, that he laid aſide his epiſcopal function, and 
amuled himſelf in carrying on works of convenience for the emolument of the 
country. | 

$ XV. Edward, on occaſion of conſecrating the church and abbey of Weſt- 
minſter, which he undertook by the pope's advice, reſolved to ſend another em- 
| 9 | Ee 2 baſſy 
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foundation. The perſons nominated for this ſervice were Aldred archbiſhop of 


Spelman. 
G. Malmeſb. 
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baſly to Rome, for the confirmation of che privileges beſtowed upon this new 


York, Goodwin's ſon Toſton, Giſo biſhop of Wells, and Walter biſhop of 
Hereford. Pope Nicholas II. received all theſe deputies with great honour, ex- 
cept Aldred, who holding the ſees of Vork and Worceſter together, without 
diſpenſation from the pope, was tried and convicted of ſimony, and diveſted of 
his character and juriſdiction. The.embaſſadors being diſmiſſed by his holineſs, 
had ſcarce loſt ſight of Rome, when they were ſet upon arid robbed by banditti : 
a circumſtance-which obliged them to return to the city, that they might be 
equipped anew for their journey. Toſton took this opportunity of demanding 
that the pepe would indemnify him for the damage he had ſuſtained. Find- 
ing no redreſs, he gave his holineſs to underſtand, that he ſuſpected him of being 
concerned in the robbery ; and would therefore, at his return to England, prevail 
upon the king to ſtop the payment of Peter pence, until he and his fellow-travel- 
lers ſhould be reimburſed.  - | | {HAR | | 
$ LXVI. Nicholas, ſtartled at this declaration, offered to compromiſe the af- 
fair; and, in order to appeaſe the clamour of Tofton, agreed that Aldred ſhould 
be reſtored to his dignity, and even receive the pall as archbiſhop of York, pro- 
vided he would reſign the ſee of Worceſter. The propoſal was embraced, the 
accommodation effected, and Nicholas ſent two legates to aſſiſt Aldred in con- 
ſecrating Wulfſtan biſhop of Worceſter ; becauſe Stigand archbiſhop of Canter- 
bury was looked upon as an _— by the ſee of Rome, inaſmuch as he had ta- 
ken poſſeſſion during the life of Robert the Norman, and not yet received the - 
Il from his holineſs. Stigand, nevertheleſs, performed his metropolitanical 
—— without paying any regard to the diſapprobation of the pope, becauſe 
he found himſelf conſidered and revered as an archbiſhop by the king and people 


of England. Nor would he ſuffer this conſecration of Wulfſtan to affect his au- 


thority; for, he obliged Aldred to declare before the king and council, that he re- 
nounced all pretenſions to eccleſiaſtical or ſecular authority over Wulfſtan, whom 
he had n | | 

$ L.XVII. Together with this ſhort ſketch of the Engliſh eccleſiaſtical hiſtory, it 


' will not be improper to give a brief abſtract of the tranſactions of the Welſh church 


during the ſame period. In or near the reign of Alfred, ſeven ſynods were held 
at Landaff, though the dates of them are very uncertain. In the firſt, king 
Tudor was excommunicated for perjury and murder. The ſecond, aſſembled 
by biſhop Berthguin, pronounced the ſentence of excommunication againſt king 
Clolti, for the ſame offences. The third paſſed the like cenſure upon Gurcan, for 
the crime of inceſt with his own mother-in-law. Biſhop Cerenhir convoked the 
fourth ſynod, by which king Howel was ſtigmatized for murder and perjury. 
The ſame prelate preſided in the ſixth, and proceeded in the ſame manner againſt 
Conbli, for the ſame offences. The ſeventh was held by Civeillianc, againſt 
king Brochvail, who had in ſome ſhape incurred his diſpleaſure; and all theſe 
kings, who were no other than petty toparchs, made very humble ſubmiſſion, 
underwent ſevere penance, and payed heavy fines to the church, before they 
obtained abſolution. Beſides theſe, there was another council convened at 
the ſame place, on account of ſome ravages committed againſt the church by 
king Nougui, who ſubmitted to the cenſure of the ſynod. A ſubſequent aſſem- 
bly was called to deliberate upon the violation of a ſanctuary, from which the 


magiſ- 
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magiſtrate had taken by force a deacon guilty of perfidious murder. They vigo- 

_ ſupported the rights of the chi on rf a occaſion, and ng At the 

civil power to deliver up the criminal. The laſt convocation was held by Gucan, 

whom Dunſtan had conſecrated biſhop of Landaff; in order to denounce excom- 
munication againſt Arthmail, who had murdered his own brother. The criminal 
ſubmitted to the juriſdiction of the ſynod, and purchaſed his pardon with a large 

ſum for the benefit of the clergy. 

$ L.XVIII. Hoel Dha, otherwiſe called Howel the Good, cotemporary with Ed 

mund, king of England, has left a conſiderable collection of canons, compoſedin an 
aſſembly ot the ſtates of his kingdom. A committee of one clergyman and twelve 
laymen was appointed to draw up the form of thoſe laws ; the moſt remarkable cir- 
cumſtance of which is the twelfth canon, by which it was provided, that a married 
woman was intitled to ſeparation and the reſtitution of her fortune, provided che g Iman 
huſband ſhould be impotent, afMlicted with the ſcab, or have a ſtinking breath. Gonci. . 
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From the NORM AN Conquesr to the death of king 
Jo un. | 
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CHAP. I. 


$ I. Conſternation of the Engliſh after the battle of Haſtings. & II. William reduces the 
town and caſtle of Dover. S III. His adventure with the men of Kent. S IV. 
Diſputes among the Engliſh about the ſucceſſion. Edgar is proclaimed king of 
England. S V. William advances towards the capital. & VI. Morcar 
and Edwin make an unſucceſsful ſally. S VII. The nobility and clergy * 
mit to the conqueror. S VIII. He is crowned at London. & IX. His modera- 
tion and equity. © & X. He eretts fortreſſes. & XI. And returns to Normandy. 
An inſurrection in Kent. & XII. The proweſs of Edric, ſurnamed the Forreſ- 
ter. S XIII. Projected maſſacre of the Normans. & XIV. William becomes 
diſalfected to the Engliſh. & XV. The people of the weſt revolt. Exeter is 
reduced by the king. S XVI. His queen Mathilda is crowned at Wincheſter, 
He fleeces the Engliſh. Morcar and Edwin revolt. & XVII. An accommoda- 
tion. & XVIII. He leaves a garriſon in York; and concludes a peace with 
Malcolm, king of Scotland. & XIX. The ſons of Harold land in Somerſetfhire. 
$ XX. Edgar Atheling and ſeveral noblemen retire to Scoiland. & XXI. The 
Normans are maſſacred at Durham. & XXII. The inhabitants of York revolt, 
and are reduced by William. & XXIII. The ſons of Harold make another deſcent 
in Devonſhire, and are routed. & XXIV. The Daniſh fleet enters the Humber. 
T heir forces join a reinforcement of Scots and Engliſh, and befiege York, which is 
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burnt to aſhes, and the Norman garriſon put to the ſword, & XXV. Wilkam 
bribes the Danes, and beſieges the fortreſſes in York, which are bravely defended 
by Waltheof. & XXVI. The king commits horrible ravages in the north. 
XXVII. Inſurrections in the counties of Cornwal, Devon, Somerſet, and Dor- 
ſet. The Cheſhire men riſe under Edric, the Forreſter. & XXVIII. William 
marches to Cheſter, and is reconciled to Edric; and crowned again at Wincheſter. 
$ XXIX. His ſeverity to the Engliſh, and partiality to the Normans. & XXX. 
Norman laws, cuſtoms, and language introduced in England. & XXXI. The 
clergy are oppreſſed. & XXXII. Stigand, archbiſhop of Canterbury, and ſeve- 
ral other prelates, depoſed. & XX XIII. William's vaſt revenues. & XXXIV. 
An inſurrection raiſed by the abbot of St. Alban's, and headed by Edgar Athel- 
ing. $ XXXV. Several biſhops and noblemen revolt, and retire to the iſie of 


Ely, which is defended by Hereward de Wake. & XXXVI. They are betrayed 


by the monks. & XXXVII. Malcolm invades England. William marches 

' againſt him, and a treaty of peace is concluded. & XXXVIII. He makes ano- 
ther voyage to Normandy. Reduces the province of Le Maine, which had re- 
volled, and ſets the pope at defiance. & XXXIX. A conſpiracy formed againſt 
him by the Normans in England. & XL. Waltheof diſcovers the plot, which is 
eaſily defeated. & XLI: Waltheof is beheaded. S XLII. Villiam returns to 
Normandy, and befieges the town of Dol, in Bretagne. XLIII. Diſſenſion be- 
tween William and his eldeſt ſon Robert, who raiſes an inſurrection in Norman- 
dy. S XLIV. Encounters and unhorſes his father in battle, without knowing 
him. Peace is concluded. & XLV. Malcolm ravages the north. Walcher, 
biſhop of Durham, is aſſaſſinated. & XLVI. Robert builds Newcaſtle upon Tyne. 
$ XLVII. Origin of Doomſday book. & XLVIII. The king depopulates Hamp- 
Hire, to form the New Foreſt. & XLIX. Makes alterations in the courts of juſ- 
tice. & L. Odo, biſhop of Bayeux, is forfeited and impriſoned. & LI. An in- 
ſurreftion in Normandy, headed by Hubert, vicomte de Beaumont. & LI. The 
Danes threaten an invaſion of England. & LIII. Edgar Atheling ſets out for 
Paleſtine. S LIV. William revives his pretenſions to the Vexin Francois, and 
goes to war with France. S LV. Meets with an accident. Makes his will 
and dies at Hermentrude. & LVI. His burial and character. | 


81. B Y the defeat of Haſtings the Engliſh were not only deprived of An.Ch. 1606, 


their king, but alſo the flower of their nobility, and left without 
any feaſible ſcheme or determination by which they could take meaſures 
for repairing the loſs they had ſuſtained. Harold's brothers were flain, his 
children had eſcaped into Ireland, and Edgar Atheling, though beloved by the 
people as the offspring of their ancient kings, had neither ſpirit, capacity, nor 
inclination, to take the helm of goverament in ſuch a tempeſtuous ſeaſon, Count 


Morcar and his brother Edwin were ſtill alive indeed, and had retired to Lon- - 


don with the remains of the army ; but, their authority was not ſufficient to ex- 
ecute ſuch meaſures as were neceſſary for the preſervation of the common- wealth; 
the diverſity of opinions ariſing from different motives of intereſt, terror, and de- 
ſpair, produ ed a dreadful anarchy of perplexity and conſternation. 


$ II. Waile this diſtraction prevailed at London, the conqueror confidered 


that the ſs of a battle might aſtoniſh, but would hardly terrify the Engliſh into 


ſubmiſſion; as they had ſtill conſiderable reſources of men and arms, with + 
| | they 
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they would in all likelihood try their fortune again in the field ; that if he ſhould 


be defeated in his turn, he had no place of retreat in which he could find refuge un- 
til he ſhould be reinforced from Normandy ; and that the party which he had in 
England might foment diviſions in the ſtate, which would operate for his intereſt, 
provided he ſhould give them time to practiſe on the minds of the people; . where- 
as, ſhould he advance immediately to London, they would unite from the ſenſe 
of their common danger, before they could find leifure to conſult their different 
views and conjectures. Urged by theſe reflections, William, inſtead of marching 
directly to London, inveſted Dover, which was ſtrongly fortified by art as well 
as nature, and provided with a numerous garriſon, reinforced by thoſe who eſ- 
caped from the battle; ſo that it might have made a vigorous defence: but, 
ſuch was the conſternation diffuſed among them by the ſucceſs of his arms, that 
they ſurrendered in a few days ; and he ordered the fortifications to be repaired 
and augmented. | | | mo 
$ HI. Having tarrried about a week in this neighbourhood, in order to ani- 
mate the workmen by his preſence, he began his march for London; and ad- 
vancing in perſon, with a ſmall body of - horſe, at a conſiderable diſtance from 
the reſt of the army, he is ſaid to have been met by the Kentiſhmen with 


| boughs in their hands. When he halted to obſerve this moving foreſt, they 


ſuddenly threw down their branches, and appeared to be a ſtrong body of men, 
armed with an intention to diſpute his paſſage : while he conſidered this phenome- 
non, the deputies of the Kentiſhmen approached, and made a tender of their ſub- 
miſſion, provided he would not infringe their privileges. William granted their 


demand; and they took the oath of allegiance; and retired. But, even after this 


impediment was removed, he could not proceed with much expedition, becauſe 


a dyſentery prevailed in his army, and he himſelf was ſeized with the ſame diſ- 
temper, which not a little retarded his march. 

$ IV. By this time Morcar and Edwin had aſſembled in London almoſt 
all the remaining nobility of the kingdom, to deliberate upon meaſures to be ta- 
ken in the preſent emergency, both for ſettling the government of the nation, 


and raiſing an army to oppoſe the Normans. The two brothers propoſed that 


Edgar Atheling ſhould be placed upon the throne ; and this motion was warmly 
ſeconded by archbiſhop Stigand and the Londoners, who were extremely rich and 


powerful; but the greateſt part of the clergy favoured the - deſigns of the Nor- 


man, Either becauſe they looked upon him as a devout prince, under whom the 
church would flouriſh, or dreaded the curſes and reſentment of the pope, who 
had already declared in his behalf. They could not, however, with all their arts, 


prevent Edgar from being proclaimed king of England ; though they had inte- 


reſt enough to prevent his levying ſuch an army as could ſupport his authority 


againſt ſuch a powerful rival. The excerciſe of his ſovereignty was therefore of 
very ſhort duration. | 


SV. William continued advancing in three diviſions, by three different 


toutes; and his men were ordered, if they ſhould meet with any reſiſtance, to de- 


ſtroy the country with fire and ſword. Accordingly, ſlight pretences were made 
handles for committing terrible outrages, at which the duke connived, on the 
ſuppoſition, that ſuch ſeverity would intimidate the Engliſh, and facilitate their 


_ ſubmiſſion. As he approached the capital, in this manner, the terrors of the people 


waxed ſtronger and ſtronger, and the clergy employed all their induſtry and inſi- 


nuation 
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nuation to diſſuade them from making a reſiſtance, which would only ſerve to 
exaſperate the victor z whereas they might expect the confirmation of their li 
and privileges in the way of negotiation. _ WT; ay 


$ VI. Theſe remonſtrances, added to the nearneſs of the danger U had ſuch 


veight with the citizens of London, who had more at ſtake than any other ſub- 
jects of England, that their courage began to flag, and they earneſtly expreſſed 
a deſire of accommodation. Morcar and Edwin, with a view to animate their 
party, took the opportunity to ſally out from London upon William, who 
arrived in the neighbourhood of that city at the head of his firſt diviſion. They 
reſolved to attack him before he could be ſuſtained by the reſt of his army, and 
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hoped to find him fatigued from his march: but the Norman was too vigi- a, Ch. 1066. 


lant to be ſo ſurprized; and gave them ſuch a warm reception, that they were 


fain to retire with great precipitation. This check diſpirited the friends of Ed- G. pidav. 


gar, and furniſhed the clergy with freſh. arguments in favour of the meaſures 
they had propoſed; ſo that they ſoon made a multitude of proſelytes to their 
opinion, while Edwin and his brother, perceiving Edgar's cauſe deſperate, re- 
treated with their forces to the northern provinces. 
- VII. By this time the advanced parties of the Normans had burned the ſub- 
urbs on the Surry ſide of the river, by the command of William, whoſe army 
paſſing the Thames at Wallingford, was now as far as Berghamſtead in their 
march to London; fo that the nobles and prelates, aſſembled at London, would 
no longer delay to ſeize the only opportunity they would have to plead the merit 
of a voluntary ſubmiſſion. They accordingly went forth, attended by the magiſ- 
trates of London, and meeting the duke at the head of his troops, made a ſo- 
lemn tender of the crown. He received them with great courteſy, and after 
having. taken time to deliberate upon the propoſal, accepted the offer they had 
made, and aſſured them they ſhould have no cauſe to repent of their choice: 
he did not think proper however to truſt himſelf in the city of London, but 
eſtabliſhed his head quarters at Berking, in Eſſex, until a fort could be built in 
the city to overawe the inhabitants. | 

$ VIII. Edward Atheling, encouraged by the report of his affability, went 
thither to renounce his pretenſions, and implored the protection of William, 


by whom he was graciouſly received. Morcar and Edwin having no further pre - 


text for keeping aloof, ſollicited his forgiveneſs, and diſbanding their troops, 
went to receive his commands; and their example was followed by all the lords 
and corporations of the kingdom. The Norman, having thus acknowledged 
the power of election in the people of England, in deigning to receive the crown 
as a preſent, was immediately proclaimed king, and appointed the day for his 
coronation-at London. Stigand, archbiſhop of Canterbury, lying under a ſen- 
tence of ſuſpenſion by the pope, to whom William owed great obligations, this 
prince, in order to avoid any objection that might be made with reſpect to the in- 
formality of his conſecration, deſired that the ceremony might be performed by 
Aldred, archbiſhop of York, who, upon that occaſion, addreſſing himſelf to the 
Engliſh, aſſembled in great numbers, aſked if they choſe William, duke of 
Normandy, for their king; and was anſwered in the affirmative with loud ac- 
clamations. The biſhop of Conſtance having put the ſame queſtion to the Nor- 
mans, and received the Hike reply, Aldred ſet the crown on his head; and then 
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the Norman took the accuſtomed oath, importing that he would protect the 
church and its miniſters, govern his people with equity, enact juſt laws, and cauſe 
them to be punctually obſerved. | =P rie Lan 
SIX. The firſt act of ſovereignty he exerciſed after his coronation was the 
ſeizure of Harold's treaſure, which he found amaſſed at Wincheſter. Part of 
this he diſtributed among the principal officers of his army; part was given to 
churches and monaſteries ; and a large ſhare ſent to the pope, either to diſcharge 
a debt, which he owed to his holineſs, or as a mark of his gratitude for the coun- 
tenance of that pontiff, to which he in a great meaſure owed his ſucceſs. He be- 
gun his reign with ſuch moderation as afforded a happy omen to his ſubjects. 
He exhorted his principal officers to treat the Engliſh with humanity, and reſpect 
them as brothers ; he iſſued orders through his army, forbidding his ſoldiers to 
attempt the chaſtity of the, women, or commit the leaſt outrage againſt the inha- 
bitants, under the ſevereſt penalties ; and he publiſhed an edit, confirming all 


the privileges of the people, and all the promiſes he had made in their behalf. 


This ſpecimen of his equity had a wonderful effect among the Engliſh, who vied 
with each other in teſtifying their loyalty and eſteem, by preſenting him with 
great ſums of money, which helped him to defray the expence of the conqueſt : 
nor could they blame his conduct, when he divided among his followers the lands 
of all the noblemen who had appeared in arms againſt him, as well thoſe that 
fell as thoſe that ſurvived the battle. This was looked upon as a common act of 
Juſtice, eſpecially as he at the ſame time confirmed the reſt in the poſſeſſion of 
their eſtates. Among theſe, he diſtinguiſhed with particular marks of favour, Ed- 
gar Atheling, called the darling of the Engliſh, whom he not only allowed to 
retain the earldom of Oxford, 2 affected to careſs on all occaſions, as the ne- 
phew of his benefactor Edward. On other Engliſn noblemen he conferred poſts 
ef importance, both in Britain and Normandy, and projected matches between 
his officers and the ladies of England, while he provided Engliſh hufbands for 
the Norman heireſſes, as if his intention had been to unite the two nations. 
He granted a new charter to the city of London, confirming the privileges 
' which the citizens enjoyed in the reign of Edward the Confeſſor; he preſerved 
the Saxon laws and conſtitution ; he made a progreſs into the provinces of Mer- 
cia and Weſſex, to confirm by his preſence and perſonal deportment, the great 
idea which the people had conceived from his fame. As the country was in- 
feſted with robbers, who found ſhelters in the woods, he exerted himſelf in ex- 
terminating thoſe banditti. He made excellent regulations for the ſecurity of the 


ſubjects from violence and rapine; and, as another inſtance of his piety and mode- 


ration, founded an abbey on the ſpot where Harold had fallen, to which he gave 
the name of Battel, and there ordered maſs to be ſaid for the repoſe of Ha- 


rold's foul. 


SX. In the midſt of thoſe popular tranſactions, he did not neglect to take 
thenece ſſary precautions for preſerving his conqueſt. The Tower of London, and 
the other forts he had erected at Norwich, Wincheſter, Hereford, Haſtings, and 
Dover, were provided with ſtrong Norman garriſons, and the citizens of London, 
as well as the other natives of the realm, whom the Saxon laws obliged to appear 
once a year in arms, furniſhed at their own expence, were now diſincumbered of 
this unneceſſary burthen. Theſe ſteps were taken with the more expedition, 
as he longed to reviſit his native country, and manifeſt to his own. 1 
| | rn 
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born ſubjects, the importance of his conqueſt. Having therefore no reaſon to ap- 


rehend any diſturbance in his abſence among the Engliſh, whoſe affection he 
had taken ſuch pains to conciliate ; he left the regency with his brother 
Odo, biſhop of Bayeux, and William Fitzosberne; and that he might 
neglect no means that ſound policy dictated, he refolved to carry along with 
him all the Engliſh noblemen, from whoſe power or inclination he-could ap- 
prehend a revolt or inſurrection. The chief of theſe, were Edwin, and Mor- 
car, Waltheof, ſon of the renowned Siward, and Edgar Atheling, together 
with Stigand, archbiſhop of Canterbury, whom he affected to treat with 


all the exterior marks of the moſt profound reſpect: indeed his pretence for Malmeſb. de 
being accompanied by all theſe perſonages was, that he liked their converſation, Geſt. Pontif. 


eſteemed their characters, and deſired to do them honour in the eyes of the world; 
though they themſelves plainly perceived they were carried abroad as hoſtages 
to enſure his conqueſt and adorn his triumph. 5 

$ XI. With this train of honourable captives he ſet ſail for Normandy, where 


he was received by his natural ſubjects with marks of exceſſive joy and admiration ; An. Ch. 1067. 


and he paſſed his Chriſtmas at Freſcamp, where he was viſited by an ambaſſador 
with a numerous retinue, ſent by the king of France to congratulate him upon 
his acceſſion to the Engliſh throne. He received this embaſſy with great ſtate 
and magnificence, calculated to dazzle the eyes of the ſender, and ſpent the whole 


winter in Normandy in feaſt and rejoicing. Notwithſtanding all the precau- G. Pidav. 


tions he had taken to ſecure the tranquillity of his new kingdom, murmurs, 
diſcontent, and at laſt open inſurrection, were excited in it, by the tyranny and 
oppreſſion of the regents, who acted as if they had been ordered to provoke the 


Engliſh to a rebellion, which might furniſh the conqueror with a pretence for de- 


priving them of their liberty and conſtitution, Odo and Fitzoberne took all oppor- 
tunities of fleecing the people who were ſubjected to their government; and this 
oppreſſion was rendered the more intolerable by the inſults they underwent in at- 
tempting, to obtain redreſs. The inhabitants of Kent, whowere more immediately 
expoſed to theſe outrages, having repeated their complaints and remonſtrances to 
no purpoſe, at length had recourſe to Euſtace, count of Boulogne, who was 


at that time at variance with the Norman, and glad of an opportunity to leſſen 


his intereſt in England. He therefore agreed to land a body of troops in the 
neighbourhood of Dover, while Hugh de Momfor, the governor of that for- 
—_ was abſent, with part of the garriſon ; and theſe being joined by the Kentiſh- 
men, attacked the caſtle, which they hoped to ſurprize ; but the Normans were 


upon their guard, and received them ſo warmly that they were ſoon forced to re-g,, Vitat 
tire with great precipitation : the garriſon, perceiving their confuſion, made a Flor. de Wor. 
falley, in which the Boulogneſe were cut in pieces, and the nephew of Euſtace G. Malmeſb. 


taken priſoner. Wy | * 
$ XII. This miſcarriage did not deter Edric ſurnamed the Forreſter from ſeek- 
ing redreſs of his grievances, in his own valour and conduct. He was nephew to 
the infamous Edric Streona, who had ſo often betrayed the intereſt of Ethelred 
and Edmund Ironſide, and poſſeſſed a conſiderable part of the counties of Salop 
and Hereford. . He had accompanied Edwin and other noblemen to London, 
when they ſwore allegiance to William, from whom he had met with a ve 
gracious reception; but in the abſence of the conqueror, his lands were conti- 
nually ravaged by Richard Fitzſcrope _ other officers belonging to the Nor- 
2 man 


Flor. Wig, 
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man garrifons of that diſtrict, lying under the particular government of William 
Fitzosbern. Edric, who was brave, vigilant, 41 fri: did not allow them 


co make fuch encroachments with impunity : on the contrary, he commonly lay 
in ambuſh, and attacked the in their return; fo that they loft a conſide- 


rable number of men in theſe incurſions, At length Edric, ſeeing no end to theſe 
infults, reſolved to retort their depredations ; and being joined by a body of Welch, 
entered Herefordſhire, and waſted the country as far as the Lugge, from whence 
he returned in triumph, with a conſiderable booty. Beſides this adventure, infur- 
rections were raifed in other parts of the country, and were with great difficulty 


- ſuppreſſed by the joint forces of Odo and the earl of Hereford : ſuch was the re- 


An.Ch.1068. 


ſentment of the nation againſt the rapacious Normans, that Earl Coxo was ſlain 
by his own vaſſals, becauſe he would not head them in open rebellion; and 
numbers of thoſe foreigners were ſet upon and cut off by bands of people that 
rendezvouſed in woods and foreſts. | | | 
$ XIII. William, being informed of theſe commotions, left the government of 
Normandy to Queen Mathilda and his eldeſt fon Robert, and arrived in England 
time enough to prevent the execution of a ſcheme, which the Engliſh had form- 
ed to deliver themſelves from the Norman yoke. They had already taken the 
reſolution to maſſacre all thoſe ſtrangers on Aſhwedneſday, during the time of 
divine ſervice, at which all the Normans would certainly affiſt unarmed, as peni- 
tents, according to the diſcipline of thoſe days; but William's arrival broke all 
their meaſures, 'and the chiefs of this conſpiracy retiring to the north, fortified the 
city of Durham, and ſet his power at defiance. 
XIV. Whether theſe attempts and diſturbances impreſſed William with an 
unfavourable opinion of the Engliſh, or he only affected for his own ends to 
look upon them as a turbulent people, diſaffected to his perſon and government; 
certain it is, he from this period laid aſide his former complacency, and inſtead 
of puniſhing his regents and officers for their peculation, ſeemed extremely well 
ſatisfied with their conduct. Edwin, the moſt powerful and popular nobleman 
in England, he attached to his intereſt by promiſing to give him his daughter 
in marriage; and he had raiſed ſuch a number of fortreſſes in different parts of 
the kingdom, that he no longer dreaded the tumultuous and tranſitory efforts of a 
diſcontented multitude. In theſe ſentiments, he determined to treat them as 
a conquered nation, eſpecially as in ſo doing he ſhould be able to erect an abſo- 
lute tyranny, to which he was diſpoſed by nature and inclination ; to indulge his 
avarice, and at the ſame time gratify his followers, who expected to receive ex- 
traordinary recompence, in proportion to the extraordinary ſucceſs which their 


arms had enabled him to enjoy. 


$ XV. The firſt ſignal of his arbitrary power was manifeſted in renewing the 


odious tax of Danegelt, which had been aboliſhed by Edward the Confeſſor; a 


ſtep which pegs murmurs and diſcontent through the whole kingdom, and 
induced archbiſhop Aldred to exhort the king to remit an exorbitant impoſition, 
which could not fail to be attended with fatal conſequences. William ſignified 
his diſpleaſure at the freedom of this remonſtrance; and, far from complying 
with the advice, ordered the Danegelt to be levied with extraordinary rigour. 
Theſe proceedings intimidated all that part of the country which was a witneſs 
of his great power, and immediately ſubject to the terrors of a ſtanding 1 * z 


3 


but, the more remote provinces of Cornwal and Devonfhire, revolted in defence 
of their independency, and the city of Exeter refuſed to admit a Norman garriſon. 
William, incenſed at this inftance of their preſumption, began his march im- 
mediately from London, though the winter was far advanced; and was met at 
ſome diſtance from the city by the magiſtrates, who made a tender of ſubmiſſion 
and deliveted hoſtages, as pledges of their obedience; but the populace renounced 
the conduct of their magiftracy, and raifed a tumult, in which the gates were ſhur 
againſt the king, who, provoked at this outrage, commanded one of the hoſtages 
to be deprived of his eyes, in the view of the mutineers, and then inveſting the 
place, began to carry on his advances in form. The people, terrified at theſe 
approaches, ſent another deputation to implore his merey, and ſurrendered the 
town at diſcretion ; fo that he had an opportunity of manifeſting his clemency, 
by pardoning the rebels and protecting the city from * plundered. He took 
a more effectual method to prevent future infurrections, by building a citadel, in 
which he placed a ftrong garriſon under the command of Baldwin de Molis, on 
whom he Nikewife beſtowed the government of the county. | 

$ XVI. From hence he repaired to Wincheſter, where he kept his Eaſter. 
The queen Mathilda arriving at this city immediately after the holidays, was 
ſolemnly crowned by archbiſkop Aldred ; and before the expiration of the year 
delivered of a ſon called Henry, who afterwards aſcended the throne. 

William, loth to part with the fums which he had raiſed by the Danegelt, 
and being teized with the importunities of his Norman dependents, ſent com- 
miſſaries into every county, to take information of all thoſe freeholders who 
had ſerved under Harold, at the battle of Haftings, and confiſcated their eſtates, 
which were given to Norman officers : this was perhaps the moſt unjuſt inquiſt- 
tion that ever any tyrant ſet up; and therefore increafed the diſſatisfaction of the En- 
gliſh to ſuch a degree, that they were ripe for a general infurreftion, The peo- 
ple, on this occafion, naturally turned their eyes upon the two brothers Edwin 
and Morcar, from whoſe valour alone they expected deliverance from the Nor- 
man oppreſſion. Theſe noblemen felt for the diſtreſſes of their country, and 
were by this time very well diſpoſed to act for its relief, inaſmuch as they plainly 
ſaw that William doubted their fidelity, and even refuſed to perform the promiſe 
he had made to Edwin. Notwithſtanding their great power and intereſt in 
England as well as in Wales, the prince of which, called Blethwyn, was their ne- 
phew, they would not run the riſque of an open rupture with fuch a formidable 
prince as William, until they had firſt ſollicited fuccours from Swein, king of 
Denmark, and actually received affurances of a reinforcement from Malcolm, 
who at that time occupied the Scottiſh throne. Theſe precautions being taken, 
they afſembled their forces in Yorkſhire, and openly dechered their deſign of de- 
throning a tyrant whofe aim was to enſlave and oppreſs the nation. 

$ XVII, William immediately put himſelf at the head of his army, and be- 
gan his march to the north, building, as he advanced, ſtrong caſtles at Notting- 
ham and Warwick, the command of which he beſtowed upon William de Pe- 
verell, and Henry de Newburg, whom he afterwards created earl of Warwick. 
Mean while, the two earls, Morcar and Edwin, who expected ſtrong reinforce- 
ments from all parts of the kingdom, finding themfelves diſappointed in their 
hope, and in danger of being abandoned by the troops already aſſembled, who 


exhibited evident marks of fear and conſternation as the king * 3 
ve 
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ſolved to make their own peace; or, if that ſhould be imprafticable, to retire in- 


to another country. They accordingly had recourſe to the clemency of the con- 
queror, who did not think proper to, reject the advances of two ſuch powerful 
and popular noblemen, and therefore pardoned them without further heſi- 
tation. | | : 

S XVIII. Nevertheleſs he continued his march to York; was met by the 
citizens, who made their ſubmiſſion, and preſented the keys of their city, in 
which he built a citadel, and ſecured the place with a Norman garriſon. At 
the ſame time Archillus, the moſt_powerful nobleman of. 1 who 
had been concerned in the revolt, was pardoned, in conſideration of delivering 
his ſon. as an hoſtage for his future fidelity; and Egelwin, biſhop of Durham, 
having obtained grace for himſelf and that city, was employed as a mediator to 


effect an accommodation with Malcolm, king of Scotland. This prince was 


actually on his march to join Morcar and Edwin, when he received the over- 


tures for a treaty of peace, which was immediately concluded; and then he 


ſent ambaſſadors to do homage to William for the kingdom of Cumberland, 


which he held of the Engliſh crown, | | | 
$ XIX. The king, in his return from this expedition, ordered ſtrong caſtles 


to be built at Lincoln, Huntingdon, and Cambridge, for the ſecurity of theſe 


An. Ch. 1068. 
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counties; a precaution the more neceſſary at this period, as they were infeſted 
by the incurſions of the famous Hereward le Wake, lord of Brunne, in Norfolk, 
who returning from his travels, and finding his patrimony in the hands of the 
Normans, aſſembled a hardy band of his vaſſals, at the head of whom he ejected 
and flew the intruders, and ravaged the neighbouring country from motives of 
revenge. The march of William towards the north, and the diſcontent that 
prevailed over all the kingdom, encouraged the ſons of Harold to return from 
Ireland. They found means to raiſe a body of adventurers in that country, 
with which they landed in Somerſetſhire, and defeated Eadnoth, who attempted 
to oppoſe their progreſs ; but, as the natives did not eſpoaſe their cauſe, they 
ravaged the country, and reimbarked. 
$XX. Theſe commotions happening on the back of one another, ſeem to con- 
firm the conqueror's ſuſpicion, and hatred, of the Engliſh; whom he there- 
fore reſolved for the future to rule with ſeverity and circumſpection. He order- 
ed a great number of individuals to be impriſoned, without any cauſe aſſigned, 
for no other reaſon than to prevent their engaging in conſpiracies ; and thoſe 
who dreaded the ſame treatment, determined to anticipate his caution, by with- 
drawing from the kingdom of their own accord. Goſpatrick and Merleſwain, 
two noblemen in the north, inſpired with this apprehenſion for themſelves as 
well as for Edgar Atheling, perſuaded that prince to accompany. them to Scot- 
land, to which he accordingly retired by ſea, with his mother Agatha, and his two 
ſiſters, Margaret and Chriſtina ; and there they met with a very hoſpitable recep- 
tion from Malcolm, who married the eldeſt ſiſter, by whom he had Mathilda 


or Maud, grandmother of Henry II. king of England, in whom the Saxon 


was united with the Norman blood. Malcolm's generoſity and marriage drew 
a great number of the diſcontented lords into Scotland, where they formed 
projects for delivering their country from the Nerman yoke. They carried on 


a cloſe correſpondence with all the malecontents who remained in England: — | 
wy | „ | of 
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of their number repaired to Denmark, where they importuned Swein for aſſiſt- 
ance, and others had recourſe to the Iriſh, who ſeemed very well diſpoſed to 
ſuccour them in their endeavours : but their chief hope. reſted upon Malcolm, 
who had already intereſted himſelf ſo warmly in their behalf. all thoſe 
negociations been carried on with vigour and unanimity at the ſame juncture of 
time, and the Engliſh agreed in the choice of an enterpriſing chief, who had 
importance enough to maintain his, precedency, perhaps William might have 
been obliged to renounce his conqueſt; but the individuals were undetermined, 
jealous, and independent of each other; conſequently their councils were diſ- 
tracted, and their allies unreſolved. ,, ne 

XXI. William was not ignorant of thefe machinations, and ſuſpecting the 
Northumbrians, whom he knew to be a reſtleſs people, would not long remain 
quiet after the retreat of his army, he detached Robert de Cumin, with ſeven 
hundred ſoldiers, to take poſſeſſion of Durham, in order to maintain the peace 
of the county, of which this general was appointed governor. Novwithſland- 
ing the caution he received from biſhop Egelwin, who adviſed him to be upon 
his guard againſt the animoſity of the inhabitants, he permitted his men to range 
about the city in ſmall parties, and commit all manner of inſults and rapine, 
and even to make incurſions into the adjacent country, which they plundered at 
will. Theſe violences incenſed the Northumbrians to ſuch a degree, that they 
aſſembled in great numbers, and, breaking into the city, ſlew all the Normans 
that fell in their way; then they attacked the archbiſhop's palace, in which Cu- 
min was lodged, but meeting with ſuch a vigorous: reſiſtance from the  gover- 


nor and his attendants, that they could not force the gates, they ſer fire to the gim. Dunetm: 
069. 


caſtle, and conſumed Robert and all his followers. 


S XXII. The people of York, animated by the ſucceſs of this enterprize, fell An.Ch.1 


upon their governor Robert Fitzrichard, whom they ſle with part of his garriſon; 
and, ſome noblemen in the country joining them in the inſurrection, they be- 
ſieged the caſtle, which was bravely defended by William Mallet, who ſent im- 
mediate notice of his ſituation to the king. Soon as William received this in- 
telligence he ordered his forces to march, and advanced with ſuch expedition, 
that the beſiegers had ſcarce any intimation of his approach, until he was in 


ſight of their works. An engagement immediately enſued, and they were 


routed with great ſlaughter; for he was ſo much incenſed, that he granted no 
quarter to the vanquiſned. Here he ſtaid a week, during which another for- 
treſs was erected, and then he retired to Wincheſter; yet, he was no ſooner de- 
parted, than the inhabitants attacked both caſtles, and were repulſed. 
XXIII. The nation being thus unſettled, and every day threatened with 
freſh commotions, William ſent his queen back to Normandy ; and a good 


number of his Norman officers, tired with the fatigue of the ſervice, and inti- 


midated by the proſpect of continual wars and deſolation, deſired they might 
be diſmiſſed to their own country; rejecting the offers of conſiderable re- 
wards and preferments, rather than encounter the dangers that muſt have at- 
tended their ſtay in England. Amongſt thoſe who deſerted their maſter in this 
emergency, were Hugh de . and Humphrey de Tolleul, governors 
of Wincheſter and Haſtings, whoſe lands William canfiſcated out of reſentment 
for their deſertion; nor could he ever be prevailed upon to reſtore their heirs to 
the dignities thus forfeited, The effects of the negociations carried on b 
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Engliſh malecontents, now began to appear. The ſons of Harold made ano- 
ther attempt from Ireland, and landed in the northern parts of Devonſhire ; but 
were ſo vigorouſly attacked by Bryan, fon of Eudo, count of Bretagne, that 
they were fain to re-imbark by night, with the loſs of feventeen hundred 
XXIV. In a little time after this attempt, the Daniſh fleet appeared on the 


eaſtern coaſt of England, under the command of Oſbern, brother to Swein, 


whoſe two ſons, Harold and Canute, were on board. Their forces landed up- 
on different counties, where they met with divers repulſes} till at length arriv- 
ing at the mouth of the Humber, they were joined by Edgar Atheling and the 
diſcontented lords, with a fleet of ſhips and a body of land forces from Scot- 
land; and failing up the river together, were ſtill further reinforced by the 
inhabitants of Yorkſhire and Northumberland, commanded by Gaius, Marius, 
and Archillus. All theſe forces joined, amounted to a conſiderable army, with 
which they advanced to beſiege York, the garriſon of which was commanded 
by Mallet, who ordered the ſuburbs to be burnt down, that they might not af- 
ford lodgments or materials to the enemy. The wind being very high when 
this order was put in execution, the flames communicated themſelves to the ci- 
ty, which was totally reduced to aſhes ; and the Danes taking advantage of the 
conſternation and perplexity that ſuch an accident muſt have produced, entered 
the caſtle pell· mell, and put all the Normans to the ſword. The whole city, with 
the cathedral and monaſtery of St Peter, periſhed by this conflagration, and of 
three thouſand Normans, divided in the two forts, none but Mallet, his wife, 
and children, and ſome-of the principal officers, were ſpared ; theſe the Danes 
took priſoners, and carried to their ſhips in the Humber, together with a very 

ih garrifon in the place, under the com- 


$ XXV. When William was informed of this diſaſter, he ſwore by the 
ſplendour of God, that he would not leave a Northumbrian alive; and when 


he arrived on the borders of Yorkſhire, he began to put his menaces in execu- 


tion, committing terrible ravages, and deſtroying every thing that fell in his 
way. = this time the Danes had taken poſſeſſion of a ſtrong poſt, between the 
Ouſe and the Trent, from whence he faw it would be a very difficult enterprize 


to diſiodge them; he therefore had recourſe to a more eaſy expedient ; and ſent 


private emiſſaries, with an offer of a large ſum to Oſbern, and permiſſion to 


| pillage all the ſea-coaft, provided he would deſiſt from other acts of hoſtility, 


and retire in the ſpring. Theſe terms were embraced, and he returned in the 
ſpring to Denmark, where his brother Swein puniſhed him ſeverely for having 
ſo perfidiouſly deſerted his allies. After this capitulation, the king advanced 


_ againſt York, the ſiege of which he immediately undertook, and having made 


ſome progreſs in his operations, ordered an affault to be given. The attack was 
very furious: but the place was defended fo vigorouſly by the _— and Scots, 
that the Normans were repulſed with great ſlaughter; the valiant Waltheof 
lanted himſelf in the breach, and with his battle-ax cleft down the aſſailants as 
aſt as they advanced. This worthy ſon of old Siward, count of Northumber- 
land, behaved with ſuch vigilance, conduct, and intrepidity, in the defence of 
the place, that William began to deſpair of reducing it, when famine compelled 
the governor to capitulate. The king, who had been eye-witneſs of his _ 
| ordinary 
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ordinary merit, not only granted him honourable terms, but afterwards beſtow- 
ed his own niece Judith upon him in marriage, and created him ſucceſſively count 
of Northampton, Huntingdon, and Northumberland. He, at the ſame time, 
received Goſpatrick into his favour, and found him a faithful and ſerviceable 
adherent in the ſequel ; but he puniſhed the reſt of the officers and ſoldiers of the 
garriſon with great ſeverity, and mulcted the inhabitants in a very large fine. 
$XXVI. The city being properly ſecured with Norman garriſons, he gave a 
looſe to his vengeance againſt the Northumbrians, and ravaged the country in 
ſuch a cruel manner, that there was not a houſe left ſtanding between York and 
Durham. He did not even ſpare the churches and other public buildings. This 
deſolation was attended with the moſt ſhocking miſery : the wretched people, 
deprived of habitation and ſubſiſtence, wandered about in diſtraction and deſpair, 
ſeeing their tender infants periſhing by famine and cold, and their friends and neigh- 
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of horrour and diſtreſs, great numbers of the common people fled into Scotland, 
and ſettled in the lowlands, which they greatly improved with agriculture ; abun- 


dance of the better ſort, whoſe eſtates were confiſcated, or whoſe minds were averſe ]. 


to the Norman ſway, retired alſo to that country, where. they were kindly re- 


ceived by queen Margaret and her huſband Malcolm, who aſſigned lands for Leſley de ori- 
their maintenance; and from theſe ſome of the beſt Scottiſh families are derived. Sine & gelt. 


$ XX VII. Rebellion multiplied like the Hydra's heads; one revolt was no 


dcotor. 


ſooner quelled in one place, than two freſh commotions began in other parts of 


the country. When William ſet out on the northern expedition, the people in- 
habiting the counties of Somerſet and Dorſet, roſe in arms, and beſieged Monta- 
cute; but were defeated by the juſticiary Geoffry, biſnop of Coutance, who 
marched againſt them with the forces of London, Hants, and Wiltſhire: at the ſame 
time Edric the Forreſter inveſted Shrewſbury ; which, however, he could not 
reduce; and the people of Devonſhire and Cornwal undertook the ſiege of Ex- 


eter, which they were obliged to raiſe, by the bravery of the garriſon, aſſiſted by 


the inhabitants. | 
$ XXVIII. Againſt the Welſh and Cheſhire men, who ſtill kept in a body 


under Edric, the king began his march from York acroſs the country; and in 
the courſe of his route through fens, marſhes, woods, and over mountains, the 
army was ſo much fatigued, that the ſoldiers of Anjou, Maine, and Bretagne, 
deſired to be diſmiſſed, Willliam, however, encouraged them to proceed, and 
they arrived at Cheſter, where he made overtures of accommodation to Edric, 
whoſe valour he admired ; and that nobleman complying with his propoſals, ever 
after enjoyed a great ſhare of his confidence and eſteem. This was a more effec- 
tual ſtep towards the pacification of Mercia, than that of building caſtles at 
Cheſter and Stafford, which being finiſhed and ſupplied with garriſons, he marched 
to Saliſbury, where he diſmiſſed all his troops with ſuitable rewards, except 
thoſe who had murmured in his march, and theſe he detained forty days aftei 
the reſt were diſbanded, by way of puniſhment for their mutinous behaviour: 
thence he repaired to Wincheſter, where he was crowned by Ermenfroy, biſhop of 
Sion, aſſiſted by John and Peter, two cardinals ſent over as legates from the pope. 

XXIX. All the ſources of rebellion being now exhauſted by policy or war, 
William, in order to prevent their filling again, reſolved to depreſs all Engliſh- 
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men of power and credit in ſuch a manner as to render them incapable of raiſing 
any conſiderable diſturbance againſt his reign for the future. With this view he 
fuddenly deprived them of all their offices, baronies, and fiefs holding of the 
crown, and diſtributed them among the Normans and other ſtrangers who 
had followed his fortune. But, as theſe bore a ſmall proportion in point of 


number to the Engliſh who were ſtripped, he loaded his countrymen with bene- 


fits before he could diſpoſe of all the lands taken from the natives. He beſtowed 
upon his uterine brother Robert, the county of Cornwal, comprehending two 
hundred and eighty-eight manours, beſides five hundred and fifty-eight, which 
he poſſeſſed in other provinces. His next brother Odo was created count palatine 
of Kent and high juſticiary of England, with above four hundred fiefs in diffe- 
rent provinces. William Fitzoſbern's ſervices were compenſated with the whole 
county of Hereford. William's nephew, Hugh Loup, was preſented with the 


county palatine of Cheſter, to be held with all the rights of regality, as inde- 


pendent of the crown. His ſon-in-law Alain Fergeant, duke of Bretagne, 
was put in poſſeſſion of all the eſtates formerly belonging to count Mor- 
car, with the ſame rights of regality. To Roger de Montgomery he gave 
firſt of all the towns of Arundel and Chicheſter, and afterwards the coun- 
ty of Salop. Walter Giffard obtained the county of Buckingham ; and that 
of Surry fell to the ſhare of William Warren. Eudes, count of Blois, re- 
ceived the lordſhip of Holderneſs. Raoul de Guair, of Bretagne, was cre- 


ated count or earl of Norfolk and Suffolk, and lord of Norwich. Henry de 
Ferrieres was complimented with the caſtle of Tutbury. And Geoffry, biſhop of 


Spelm. Gloſſ. 
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Coutance, juſticiary of England, poſſeſſed two hundred and eighty manours, 
which he bequeathed at his death to his nephew Robert de Mowbray. All theſe 
ſſeſſions were held by the ſame tenour as the eſtates in Normandy, where the 
feudal law prevailed in full force; ſubject to the fame forfeitures, and deſcend- 
ing in the ſame order of ſucceſſion. Thus was laid the foundation of what is cal- 
led the common law of England, the terms and proceedings of which, fo far 
as it relates to tenures and — are evidently derived from the language and 
cuſtoms of the Normans. 
S XXX. In this manner was England delivered into the hands of foreigners : 
and we may well ſuppoſe that the Norman lords would parcel out thoſe lands in 
copyholds or inferior fiefs to their own countrymen. - The barons exerciſed all 
kinds of juriſdictions within their own manours ; they held courts, in which 
they adminiſtered juſtice to their own vaſſals: the diſputes ariſing between the 
tenants of different baronies were decided in the county or hundred courts, 
and the ſuits between barons were cognizable only in the king's tribunals. The 
judges and lawyers were Normans, conſequently the pleadings were carried on 
in the language of that country: ſo that the Engliſh could expect very little 
redreſs, when they complained of the oppreſſion and infults tt ey underwent 
from their foreign ſuperiors. Although, upon a repreſentation of the hard- 
ſhips, ſuffered in this reſpe& by the people, made by Guiſmund, afterwards 
cardinal and biſhop of Averſa, William conſented to allow them the benefits 
of ſome of the old laws relating to forfeitures, fines, and amerciaments, in cri- 
minal matters, and the rates of reliefs and mortuaries due to ſuperior lords, 
thoſe laws were eaſily wreſted or evaded to anſwer the purpoſes of oppreſſion. Nay, 
to ſuch flaviſh reſtrictions were they reduced, that all perſons whatſoever of the 
| com- 
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commonalty in towns and villages, were commanded on pain of death to 
put out their fires and candles on the ringing of a bell, which was thence diſ- 


tinguiſned by the appellation of couvre feu or cover fire, ſince corrupted into 
curfew ; a regulation which, though it had been practiſed at Caen in Normandy, 
for the prevention of riots, conflagrations, and other miſchievous accidents, 
was, by the free independent ſpirit of the Engliſh, conſtrued into the moſt deſpo- 
tic exertion of arbitrary power, and reſented accordingly. 5 

SXXXI. The ſeverity of the conqueror's plan was not conſined to the nobi- 
lity and the commons, but extended alſo to the clergy, whoſe charters he vio- 
lated without ſcruple, paying no manner of regard to the imprecations which 
former kings had denounced againſt thoſe of their ſucceſſors who ſhould attempt 
to infringe or annul the exemptions which they granted to biſhops, abbeys, and 
churches. He ordained that church-lands, as well as others, ſhould be ſubject to 
military ſervice, and furniſh a certain number of horſemen in time of war; and 
if any eccleſiaſtic refuſed to comply with this ordinance, he was removed from 
his benefice, which was given to a ſtranger : beſides, he lodged almoſt his whole 
army at free quarters in monaſteries. . By theſe means he maintained his troops, 
without diminiſhing his own revenue, and at the ſame time kept a neceſ- 
ſary watch over the conduct of the monks, who were. very apt to intermeddle 
in politics. He executed another project, which was till more provoking 
to that venerable body, and intailed upon him the ſecret curſes of the people. 
Being informed by his emiſſaries that many families had depoſited their plate and 
money in monaſteries, he ordered all thoſe religious houſes to be ſearched, and 
ſeized upon every thing that was valuable, pretending it belonged to the rebels ; 
he did not even ſpare the ſhrines of ſaints and the ſacred vaſes on this occaſion. 

$ XXXII. Not yet ſatisfied with theſe meaſures for the humiliation of the 
clergy, he reſolved to depreſs ſome biſhops and abbots, whoſe wealth and credit 
he looked upon with jealouſy and diſquiet. That he might proceed, however, in 
a judicial form on ſuch important affairs, he directed the pope's two legates to 
aſſemble a council at Weſtminſter, in which Stigand, archbiſhop of Canterbury, 
was depoſed for having intruded himſelf into that ſee, of which his predeceſſor 


Du Moulin. 


Robert had not been canonically deprived. Agelmar, biſhop of Elmham in Eaſt- Ingulph. 


Anglia, Algeric of Durham, and ſome other prelates, diſagreeable to the king, met 
with the ſame fate; while others to whoſe conduct he could take no ex- 
ception, were baniſhed or impriſoned without form of proceſs, and their places 
filled with ſtrangers from different climes. Lanfranc, an Italian, and formerly 
abbot of a monaſtery in Caen, he promoted to the ſee of Canterbury; Thomas, a 
canon of Bayeux, was created archbiſhop of York ; the dioceſes of Wincheſter, 
Elmham, and Selſey, were beſtowed upon three of his own chaplains, and the 
abbeys from which the Engliſh were expelled, ſupplied with Norman ſuperiors ; 
nevertheleſs, it muſt be owned that theſe places were filled with perſons of dit; 
tinguiſhed merit. 3 | 
$ XXXIII. William, in order to maintain thoſe encroachments on the liber- 

ty of the nation, found it neceſſary to ſupport a large ſtanding army, which could 
not be ſubſiſted without great oeconomy, aswell as an immenſe revenue: he there- 
fore, among other regulations, erected the court of exchequer, for auditing and 
paſling the accounts of all officers employed in collecting the crown revenue; 
tor determining all actions relating thereto, and puniſhing the exactions and 
G g 2 irregula- 
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irregularities of the collectors, as well as the delays and defaults of payment in 
the ſubject. His revenue, excluſive of the old demeſne lands ſet apart for ſup- 
plying his houſhold with all forts of proviſion, conſiſted in a land tax called 
Danegelt, a quit-rent out of all the lands of England, wardſhips, reliefs, and 
fines, livery of hereditary lands, aſſignation of dower, licenſes of marriage, 


leave to ſue in the king's-court, mulcts and forfeitures for marrying without li- 


cence, and other miſdemeanors, and other pecuniary penalties, by which all ſorts. 
of crimes were puniſhed ; tolls and cuſtoms for patlige, pontage, freedom of fairs 
and markets, protection and liberty of buying and ſelling, and duties laid upon 
merchandize. Beſides theſe general branches, he received occaſional aids due from 
the fees of thoſe who held of the crown by knight's-ſervice ; and occaſionally levied 
taillage upon ſocage tenants, and trading towns: fo that his revenue amounted to 
about four hundred thouſand pounds a year, every pound being really equal to that 
weight of ſilver, conſequently the whole to be eſtimated at twelve hundred thou- 
ſand pounds of the preſent computation z a ſum, which conſidering the difference 
of prices between that period and the preſent time, was equivalent to twelve 
millions of money of modern eſtimation. How rich and powerful then muſt. 
this king have been, who, over and above this vaſt income, conſtantly main- 
tained ſixty thouſand knights, by quartering them upon monaſteries or aſſigning 
lands for their ſubſiſtence | | 

$ XXXIV. This ſtanding army was more grievous to the ſubject than all 
the other impoſitions combined: and far from taming them into abject ſub- 
miſſion, ſerved only to render them deſperate, and excite them to enterprizes that 
ſhould end either in liberty or deſtruction. A new conſpiracy was formed under the 
auſpices of Frederic, abbot of St. Alban's, for driving the king and Normans out 
of the country; and the ſcheme was executed with ſuch conduct and ſecrecy, 
that a conſiderable army was aſſembled before William received the leaſt intimation 
of their deſign, Edgar Atheling, arriving from Scotland, put himſelf at the 
head of this inſurrection, and was proclaimed king of England in all the places 
that favoured their intention. The Norman was extremely diſturbed by this. 
bold enterprize, which ſeemed to be the prelude of a general revolt ; and he im- 
parted the ſubject of his diſquiet to Lanfranc, the new archbiſhop of Canterbury, 


who adviſed him to treat the Engliſh with leſs ſeverity, and commence a negotia- 


tion with the rebels before the flame ſhould ſpread itſelf all over the kingdom. 

William accordingly propoſed a conference with the chiefs of the malecontents 
at Berkhamſtead, where he heard with great temper the recapitulation of alt 
their grievances, and not only promiſed to redreſs them, but ſwore upon the 

evangeliſts he would reeſtabliſh the laws of Edward the Confeſſor. The male- 

contents, ſatisfied with this condeſcenſion in a prince of his character, diſmiſſed 
their troops, and returned to their own homes ; and the king no ſooner underſtood 
they were diſperſed, than without paying the leaſt regard to his oath, which he 
conſidered as an extorted obligation, ordered a great number of thoſe who had 
taken up arms, to be apprehended, and ſome of them were put to death, ſome im- 
priſoned and baniſhed the realm. Edgar returned to Scotland, others fled for 
refuge to Ireland, Denmark, and Norway, and the abbot of St. Alban's retired 
to the iſle of Ely, where he ſoon died of grief and diſappointment. William im- 


mediate!y ſeized the effects of his monaſtery, which he would have ruined in- 
JOE 9 tirely, 
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tirely, if the execution of his purpoſe had not been prevented by the remonſtrances 
of his favourite Lanfranc. 

$ XXXV. While the tyranny of William intimidated one part of the nation 
into unreſiſting ſlavery, it exaſperated others into efforts of revenge. A 
number of theſe deſperate adventurers retired to the iſle of Ely, which being 
ſurrounded by a moraſs, they thought they ſhould be able to defend themfelves 
from William's power. Thither he two brothers Morcar and Edwin re- 
paired from court, where they found themſelves expoſed to the moſt imminent 
danger from the king's jealouſy ; though Edwin was afterwards killed by his 
own attendants, in his journey towards Scotland, which he undertook with a 
view to engage Malcolm in the cauſe of the revolters. Egelric and Egelwin, 
biſhops of Durham and Hereford, together with many other perſons of diſtinction, 
Joined the malecontents of Ely, who choſe for their general the valiant Here- 
ward de Wake, who had, ſince his return to England, never ceaſed to harraſs 
the Normans, and was eſteemed the braveſt ſoldier and moſt expert warrior of 


his age. 
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This nobleman being inveſted with the chief command, and juſtly Ingulph. 


ſuppoſing that the place would ſoon be attacked by William, employed all his Hoveden. 


ſkill and attention in augmenting and improving the defences, and laying in a 
ſufficient ſtore of proviſion for a tedious ſiege. The king, who was well ac- 
quainted with Hereward's capacity, ordered his troops to march immediately, in 
hope of ſurprizing him before he ſhould be prepared for oppoſition ; but he found 

ſuch precautions already taken, that he retained no hope of reducing the place 
by any other way than that ef ſtarving the beſieged; and therefore he converted 
his operations into a blockade. This, however, was a very tedious method of 
proceeding, as Hereward was plentifully ſupplied with proviſion, and the more 
vexatious to William at this juncture, as he was apprized of an irruption into 
the northern provinces made by Malcolm, king of Scotland. 

$ XXXVI. At length he contrived a ſcheme which ſucceeded to his wiſh ; he 
ſeized the lands belonging to the abbey which ſtood within the iſle, and diſtri- 
buted them among his courtiers ; an alienation that raiſed a prodigious clamour 
among the monks, who importuned their abtot Thurſtan to make peace with 
the king, ſo as that their manours ſhould be reſtored. The abbot, thus incited, 
ſent a private emiſſary to William, with a promiſe of delivering the iſle into his 
hands, together with a thouſand marks of filver, provided he would reeſtabliſh 


him in poſſeſſion of the lands he had taken away. The king complied with this An. Ch. 107 1. 


| advantageous propoſal, and the monks found means to admit his troops into the 
iſland, fo as to ſurprize the beſieged. Hereward, finding himſelf betrayed, cut 
his paſſage through the Norman troops, ſword in hand; but the reſt were obliged 
to ſurrender at diſcretion. Some were puniſhed with the loſs of their eyes, 
others had their hands cut off, and a K were committed to cloſe priſon; 
among theſe laſt was Morcar and Egelwin, biſhop of Durham, though the lat- 
ter, for having excommunicated the king, was afterwards ſtarved to death at 
Abingdon. The monks themſelves did not eſcape unpuniſhed, notwithſtanding 
the capitulation they had obtained. William not only exacted from them ano- 
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ther thouſand marks, but ſaddled their monaſtery with. the maintenance of forty Hoved. 


horlemen. . | 
$ XX XVII. During theſe tranſactions, Malcolm ravaged the northern provinces 


with great barbarity, pillaging, burning, and deſtroying the open towns _ vil- 
| | | ages, 
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lages, and butchering, without diſtinction of age or ſex, all thoſe miſerable 
wretches whom he deemed unfit for the purpoſes of ſlavery. Goſpatric, gover- 
nor of Northumberland, finding himſelf too weak to oppoſe the progreſs of 
Malcolm by giving him battle, endeavoured to) Make a diverſion by entering 
the kingdom of Cumberland, in which he committed the like exceſſes ; fo that 
they ſeemed to vye with each other in acts of cruelty and depredation. William, 
alarmed at theſe hoſtilities, had no ſooner quelled the revolt at Ely, than he began 
his march for Scotland, whither Malcolm had, by this time, retired with a pro- 
di 
a Tong and troubleſome march, the king arrived on the borders, and advancing 
into Northumberland, found Malcolm in poſſeſſion of a very advantageous poſt, 
from whence he could not attempt to diſlodge him, without incurring the moſt 
imminent danger. William therefore incamped in his neighbourhood ; and the 
two armies lay facing one another for ſeveral days, during which both generals 
ſeemed unwilling to begin a battle, which, in all probability would be attended 
with the moſt important conſequences, inaſmuch as they were pretty equally 
matched in courage, number, and diſcipline. Theſe conſiderations produced a 
treaty, for the performance of which hoſtages were given by Malcolm, who like- 
wiſe did homage for his poſſeſſions in Cumberland. Nevertheleſs, in his re- 
turn through that county, he fortified Carlile for his own uſe ; and beſtowed the 
earldom of Northumberland upon Waltheof, after having taken it from Goſpa- 
tric, on pretence of his having carried on a correſpondence with the rebels ; that 
nobleman, thus deprived of his poſſeſſion, retired to Scotland, where Malcolm cre- 
ated him earl of Dunbar. Edgar Atheling, in conſequence of the treaty concluded 
between Englandand Scotland, renounced his claim to the throne, and in the courſe 
of the enſuing year repaired to Normandy, where he was graciouſly received 
and reſtored to his honours by the king, who ſettled upon him a mark per diem 
for his ſubſiſtence ; though ſuch was the ſimplicity of this darling of the Engliſh, 


that he afterwards reſigned his penſion for a fine horſe belonging to William, 


G. Malmeſb. 


which he had a deſire to poſſeſs. . , 

$XXX VIII. Philip, king of France, who envied the proſperityof William, and 
became jealous of the power of ſuch a formidable vaſſal, reſolved to cooperate with 
the Engliſh malecontents, in hope of ſeeing the conqueror ſtill expelled from his 
new kingdom. During theſe troubles, he invade4 Normandy, even without 
a previous declaration of war; at the ſame time Fulk, count of Anjou, ſpi- 
rited up a revolt in the county of Le Maine, which William had formerly annexed 
to his dominions ; the town and citadel of Le Mans was taken, and the Normans 


driven out of the country. To quell theſe commotions, the conquerer raiſed an 


Ann. Sax. 


ariny of Engliſh, amounting to fifty thouſand, and leaving his own countrymen 
to guard the kingdom, landed with the others in Normandy. Theſe being 
joined by a reinforcement of Normans, he took the field againſt the French and 
the revolters, and having reduced the province of Le Maine, and gained ſeveral 
advantages over the enemy, Philip ani ar proper to make advances towards an 
accommodation, and a peace was concluded at Bruyeres. While William reſided 
in Normandy, Gregory VII. otherwiſe known by the name of Hildebrand, the 
moſt inſolent pontiff that ever poſſeſſed the ſee of Rome, ſummoned him by a 
nuncio to do homage for the kingdom of England, as a fief of the Roman ſee, 


and to pay up the arrears of romeſcot or St. Peter's penny, which had * 
or 


gious booty. After the Engliſh army had ſuſtained incredible fatigues in fuch - 
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for ſome years neglected. To this peremptory demand William replied that he held An. Ch. 1073. 


his crown of God only and his own ſword; and when the nuncio threatened him 
with the cenſures of the church, he publiſhed an edict forbidding all his ſubjects 
to acknowledge any pope but ſuch as he ſhould approve, or receive any order 
from Rome without his permiſſion. This reſolute behaviour gave Gregory to 
underſtand, thatthe Norman was not a prince to be intimidated by eccleſiaſtical 
thunder; and therefore he deſiſted from his pretenſions, upon William's promiſ- 
ing to pay the arrears that were due. 


XXXIX. The king's long abſence gave riſe to a conſpiracy in England, hatch- Brady. 


ed by perſons whom he leaſt of all ſuſpected of diſaffection. Roger the younger 
ſon of Willian Fitzoſbern, who ſucceeded to the Engliſh eſtate and earldom of 
Hereford, had either by way of compliment to his ſovereign, or in compliance 
with ſome obligation of the feudal law, ſollicited William's conſent to the mar- 
riage of his ſiſter with Ralph de Guair, earl of the Eaſt-Angles. This favour 
was requeſted, and flatly refuſed by the king before his departure from England ; 
but as the parties had agreed upon the articles, the ceremony was performed, 
and the nuptials were ſolemnized with great magnificence at Exning in 
Suffolk, where a great number of barons, biſhops, and military officers, were 
- aſſembled on this occaſion, and among the reſt Waltheof, the new created 
earl of Northumberland. As the parents of the new-married couple were well ac- 
quainted with the character of William, who would never forgive this tranſ- 
action, undertaken in direct oppoſition to his will, they took the opportu- 
nity, while the gueſts were warmed with wine, to introduce that ſubject 
of converſation ; they inveighed againſt the ſeverity of William's government ; 
they obſerved that, by means of his exceſſive impoſitions, he took away with 
one hand what he had given with the other ; that this tyranny extended even to 
their domeſtic affairs, ſeeing he controuled them in the diſpoſal of their ſiſters 
and daughters. They affected to expreſs compaſſion for the Engliſh nation, which 
he had ſo cruelly inſlaved; they inveighed againſt the reſerve and haughtineſs of 
his diſpoſition ; and laſtly, expatiated upon the diſgrace of being ſubjected to the 
arbitrary power of a baſtard and pry: aa By theſe inſinuations the gueſts, al- 
ready intoxicated with the fumes of the entertainment, were inflamed to ſuch a 
degree. of temerity, that they unanimouſly reſolved to take arms and oppoſe the 
king's return; and in the mean time determined to ſollicit the aſſiſtance of Swein, 
king of Denmark, the profeſſed and inveterate enemy of the Norman. Next 
day, when Waltheof began to reflect coolly upon the danger in which he had 
embarked, he plainly perceived that whatever ſhould happen, he mult be a loſer, 
becauſe he and his country would ſuffer by the change of one arbitrary monarch 
for a number of Pray tyrants, in caſe they ſhould ſucceed ; and he being the only 
Engliſhman engaged in the conſpiracy, would be the chief aim of William's ven- 
geance, provided their ſcheme ſhould miſcarry, as he could not help thinking it 
would; beſides, he was influenced on this occaſion by motives of gratitude to the 

king, who had honoured him with particular marks of confidence and favour. 
$ XL. In conſequence of thoſe ſuggeſtions, he communicated the particulars of 
the conſpiracy to Lanfranc, archbiſhop of Canterbury; and, by the advice of that 
prelate, took ſhipping immediately for Normandy, where he made a full diſcovery 
of the plot to the king, and met with a gracious reception. William, though he 
had not yet intirely appeaſed the troubles of his hereditary dominions, no ſooner 
received this intelligence than he ſet ſail for England, where he found = diſ- 
turbance 
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turbance already ſuppreſſed by the diligence of his brother Odo, whom he had 
left regent of the kingdom: The two chiefs of the conſpiracy had taken the 
field with their followers, as ſoon as Waltheof diſappeared. Roger attempted 
to croſs the Severne, but was prevented by Wulſtan, biſhop of Worceſter, and 
Urſo, high-ſheriff of the county. Ralph advanced. into the neighbourhood of 
Cambridge, and being defeated at Fagadun by Odo, and Geoffry the juſticiary, 
the right foot of every priſoner was cut off by way of puniſhment. He himſelf 
eſcaped to his caſtle at Norwich, which was immediately inveſted ; but deſpair- 
ing of pardon, in caſe he ſhould fall into the king's hand, he found means to ſteal 
away into Denmark. After his departure the caſtle was for ſome time vigorouſly 


An Ch, 1074 defended by his counteſs, who, nevertheleſs, was obliged at length to capitulate, 
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and obtained permiſſion to follow her huſband. Mean while that nobleman was 
favourably received at the court of Swein, who furniſhed him with a fleet of two, 
hundred fail, commanded by his own -ſon Canute, and earl Haco, which ſoon 
after appeared upon the coaſt of England. But by this time all the meaſures of 
the conſpirators were broken, and the king's forces ready to oppoſe their landing; 
ſo that the Danes did not attempt to make a deſcent, but retired to the ports of 
Flanders, from whence Ralph repaired to an eſtate that belonged to him in Bre- 
tagne; and he was there joined by his wife and garriſon from the caſtle of 
Norwich. _ | | 

$ XLI. William, on his return to England, had forfeited this nobleman's 
honours and eſtate in England; and condemned Roger, earl of Hereford, his 
own kinſman, to cloſe impriſonment. The reſt of the conſpirators were either 
hanged, blinded, or deprived of their hands: but the fate of Waltheof 
was univerſally regretted. Notwithſtanding the candour with which this 
noble earl had acted in this affair, and the interceſſion of Lanfranc, who plead- 
ed his cauſe with the king, he was brought to his trial, upon the information 
of his own wife Judith; and being an Engliſhman poſſeſſed of a great for- 
tune, and qualities that excited the jealouſy of the Conqueror, he was convict- 
ed of treaſon, and privately beheaded without the walls of Wincheſter, His 
body was at firſt thrown ignominiouſly into a ditch, where it lay a forthight, 
ſlightly covered with earth, and was then removed to the chapter-houſe, at Croy- 
land, where it was honourably interred. This was the laſt Engliſhman who main- 
tained any conſiderable power or influence in the nation, He was tall and 
well-proportioned ; of undaunted courage and incredible bodily ſtrength; de- 
vout, generous, charitable, and exceedingly beloved: his popularity was ſuch, 
that a private execution was thought neceſſary. He was not only bewailed by 
his country, but conſidered as a martyr, and miracles were faid to be wrought 
at his tomb : while his widow was univerſally abhorred, and ended her days in 
miſery and remorſe. | x 

XLII. The Conqueror having re-eſtabliſhed the peace of his government, 
and extinguiſhed the laſt embers of rebellion with blood, croſſed the fea again, 
in order to execute his vengeance upon Ralph de Guair, againſt whom he 
marched into Bretagne, and beſieged the city of Dal, which, however, he could 
not reduce, before the king of France ſent forces to its relief. When he heard 
of their approach, he raiſed the ſiege, and retired with ſuch precipitation, that 
he left al his baggage and his tents ſtanding. Seeing little probability of 


ſucceeding in theſe attempts againſt Hoel, count of Bretagne, who was Ralph's 


protector, 
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* 

protector, he ſet on foot a negociation with him, and a treaty was afterwards 
concluded at Bayeux ; the principal article of which imported, that his 
daughter Conſtance ſhould be given in marriage to Alain Fergant, Hoel's el- 
deſt ſon ; and the nuptials were ſolemnized at Caen with great magnificence. 

$ XLIIL Immediately after the conſummation of this marriage he returned 
to England, where nothing remarkable happened ; and he now ſeemed to enjoy 
ſome repoſe from the inceſſant troubles that had hitherto agitated his reign, 
when, all of a ſudden, he was involved in family-diſquiets. His eldeſt ſon Ro- 
bert, ſurnamed, from his ſhort legs, Gambaron, or Courtes-huſes, had called 


upon his father, after the conqueſt of England, to perform the promiſe he had 


made, to leave him in poſſeſſion of Normandy, as ſoon as the conqueror him- 
ſelf ſhould be maſter of this kingdom. This promiſe he had made in the 
French council, while he was in Paris ſolliciting ſuccours for his expedition from 
Philip ; and afterwards, in a dangerous fit of illneſs, he renewed the promiſe, 
declared Robert heir to his hereditary dominions, and as ſuch the barons of Nor- 
mandy and Main did him homage. After having been crowned king of Eng- 
land, he had delayed performance, on pretence of the numerous revolts amo 
the Engliſh, and the mvaſions with which he was threatened by the Scots 
Danes; but all theſe objections being removed, and the kingdom totally reduc- 
ed to ſubmiſſion, when Robert reminded him of his promiſe, he flatly told him 
he would not undreſs himſelf before he went to bed; and therefore he muſt wait 
till his deceaſe. The ſon, though ambitious, brave, and enterpriſing, maintained 
ſuch filial reſpect for his father, that, perhaps, he would have taken no ſtep to 
diſturb his tranquility, had not he been inſtigated by Ivo and Alberic, ſons of 
Hugh de Grente Meſail, who, having been deprived of their father's Engliſh 
honours and eſtate, were enemies to the conqueror, and let flip no -opportunity 
to kindle a diſſenſion between him and his eldeſt fon. They repreſented to Ro- 
bert, whoſe temper, though mild, was yet inflammable, that his father's refuſal 
was not only an injury, but a flagrant affront; and that his intention was to 
ſhare his Norman dominions between his other two ſons, William Rufus and 


Henry, who had engroſſed his whole favour. At the very time, while his mind 


was irritated by this remonſtrance, his brothers happened, whether by accident 
or deſign, to behave rudely in his preſence, and beſprinkled him with ſome wa- 
ter, which they pretended to throw at one another in jeſt. This boyiſh inſult 
provoked Robert to ſuch a degree, that he drew his ſword, and miſchief would 
have enſued, had not the father, who was in the neighbourhood, immediately 
interpoſed. But, he could not allay the animoſity, which from this moment pre- 
vailed in his family. Robert and his confederates withdrew to Rouen, in the 
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middle of the night, hoping tb ſurpriſe the caſtle ; but his deſign was defeated by 


Roger de Ivry the governor. Thus the flame broke out, and the young Nor- 
man nobility in general declared for Robert ; while the king took meaſures for 
ſuppreſſing the inſurrection, by giving orders to ſeize and puniſh all the parti- 
ſans of his rebellious ſon, ſome of whom were apprehended and impri 
and the reſt, who fled, were deprived of their eſtates. The nobility of Bretagne, 
Anjou, and Maine, intereſted themſelves in this quarrel, ſome declaring for the 
fon, and others adhering to the father, and a fort of piratical war was maintain- 
ed three or four years, with ſome.intervals of accommodation. It was in one 
of theſe that William croſſed the ſea to England; and in his abſence hoſtiliti 
Vor. I. | Hh 2 were 
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were renewed in Normandy. Philip, king of France, envying the power and 


glory of William, fomented the diviſion in ſecret, encouraged Robert with 


magnificent promiſes of ſupport, and in the mean time, aſſiſted him with the 


means to keep the war alive; Robert likewiſe received private ſupplies from his 
own mother, whoſe favourite he was, and he found other reſources in the friend- 
ſhip of the Norman lords, by whom he was exceedingly beloved. 5 
S XILIV. William, not a little anxious and perplexed by theſe domeſtic troy 

bles, levied a ſtrong army of Engliſh, and tranſported it to Normandy, where 
Robert being in no condition to withſtand ſuch a reinforcement, -added to the 
Normans, who ſtill eſpouſed his father's cauſe, he demanded a ſafe retreat of Philip, 


who, being unwilling to engage himſelf openly in a war with the king of Eng- 


land, prevailed upon the Vidame Helie, to admit him into Gerberoy, a ſtrong 


fortreſs in the Beauvoiſis. In this place Robert was joined by a great number 
of French noblemen, who went thither, with their vaſſals, to fignalize their cou- 
rage under the command of a prince who was counted one of the beſt ſoldiers 


of his time, and from thence they ravaged all the Vexin Norman and the Pais 
de Caux. | | n 


With a view to ſtop theſe incurſions, William began his march in the depth 
of winter, and inveſted Gerberoy, the ſiege of Which he carried on with vigour 


about three weeks, during which many ſallies were made, and a number of ſignal 


adventures in chivalry atchieved. In one of thoſe actions, Robert perceiving an 
officer of the Engliſh army, fighting on horſeback with remarkable proweſs and 
impetuoſity, ran at him with his lance, wounded and diſmounted him at the 
firſt encounter. The next blow would, in all probability, have put an end to 


his life, had not the vanquiſhed cavalier lifted up his beaver, and diſplayed the 


individual countenance of his own father. Robert, ſhocked at this outrage 


which he had unknowingly committed againſt the laws of nature, immediately 
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fell upon his knees, craved pardon with tears in his eyes, and remounted his 
father with his own hands; William, ſtung with ſname and indignation, inſtead 
of granting the pardon he requeſted, is ſaid to have curſed him with great bit- 
terneſs. Be that as it will, he forthwith raiſed the ſiege, and returned to Rouen, 
where he was prevailed upon by the importunities of his queen, ſeconded by 
Roger, earl of Shrewſbury, and ſome Norman barons, to be reconciled to his 
rebellious ſon, whom, however, he would not truſt in Normandy after his de- 
parture, but brought him over to England on pretence of ſending him to com- 
mand an army againſt the Scots, who had by this time invaded England. 
$ X LV. Malcolm, king of Scotland, had ravaged the northern previnces dur- 

ing the preceding year, while William was engaged in an expedition to Wales, 
where he received homage from the princes of that country, and compelled 
them to pay an annual tribute. The Scots having ſucceeded ſo well in their firſt 
incurſion, were encouraged to repeat the invaſion, eſpecially as the whole county 
of Northumberland was involved in the utmoſt confuſion and difcord, occa- 
ſioned originally by the murder of Walcher, biſhop of Durham. I his prelate 
had, at the death of Waltheof, purchaſed the earldom of Northumberland of the 
king; and being a man of an eaſy, indolent diſpoſition, ſuffered his officers to 
oppreſs the people: he was chiefly governed by Leofwine, his chaplain, and Gi- 
ſelbert, his kinſman and deputy, who, among other outrages, aſſaſſinated Le- 
gulph, a wiſe, devout, and charitable nobleman; who had often wager” 

4 ET . biſhop 
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biſhop to diſcard ſuch evil counſellors. - Walcher was extremely concerned at 
the murder of a perſon whom he eſteemed ſo much; but the pe 
had gained ſuch an aſcendancy over him, that inſtead of ſurrendering them to 
juſtice, he endeavoured to compound the matter by making ſome ſatisfaction to 
the relations of the deceaſed. With that view he appeared at a county-court held 
at Gateſhead; where the people were ſo incenſed at his attempt to ſcreen ſuch atro- 
cious murderers and oppreſſors, that they fell upon them without form of tri- 
al, and hewed them in pieces; then turned their ſwords againſt the biſhop, 
who was ſlain with all his followers. Thus, arouſed, they marched to Durham, 


tors of it 
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and inveſted the caſtle ; but, in a few days, were obliged to raiſe the ſiege, by por Wig. 


the vigorous ſallies of the garriſon. 
detached with a body of troops to quell this inſurrection; but, before he arrived, 
the mutineers had: diſperſed, and the principal authors of the maſſacre quitted 
the kingdom: Nevertheleſs, he ordered all thoſe who were in any ſhape acceſ- 
fary to the revolt, to be put to death, deprived of their hands, or mulcted in 
large ſums of money: he deſolated the whole country, robbed the church of 
all its rich ornaments, and left a ſtrong garriſon in the caſtle. 
S XLVI. It was on the back of this diſaſter, which had augmented the peo- 
ple's abhorrence of the Normans, that Malcolm entered Northumberland: and 
William ſent his ſon Robert with a body of forces to repel him into his own 
country. The Scot did not think proper to wait for his approach, but returned 


to Scotland with a conſiderable booty; and the prince having advanced beyond 


the border, marched back to the river Tyne, on the banks of which, near Monk- 
ceſter, he erected a fortreſs, which, in contradiſtinction to the other, was called 
Newcaſtle. - At his return to court, finding his father ſtill cold and indifferent, 
he ſet out upon his travels, attended by ſome of his Norman adherents, and 
having made the tour of Europe, at laſt fixed his reſidence at the court of 
France, where he remained till his father's deat. | | 

- .$XL.'VII. We have already ſeen in what manner the king had fleeced the 
Saxons, to gratify his own avarice ; and now he thought it was high time to make 
his advantage alſo of his Norman ſubjects, among whom he had parcelled out 
all the lands in the kingdom. That he might exactly know what impoſitions 
they could: bear, he reſolved to procure the moſt minute information touching 
the value of his own demeſnes, as well as the lands which his tenants. held in ca- 
pite : for this | purpoſe, he appointed commiſſioners to repair to the different 
counties, and make a general ſurvey of the kingdom, by the verdict of juries 
ſworn in every hundred, wapentac, or county, who ſpecified the extent and va- 
lue of all the arable land, paſture, meadow, and wood, poſſeſſed by every indi- 
vidual ; and this deſcription included the numbers of freemen, * ſocmen, villains, 
cottagers, borders, ſlaves, cattle, ſheep, hogs, horſes, mills, and fiſheries. Six 
years were conſumed in finiſhing this regiſter,, which was denominated Doomſ- 


* Socmen were tenants who held by no ſer- 
vile tenure, but payed their rent as a ſoke or 
ſign of freedom. — Borders, or Bordarii, were 
cottagers, who ſupplied the lord of the manor 
with poultry and eggs. Villains were perſons 
of low and ſervile condition, bound to certain 


work and corporal ſervice. The landlord could 
deprive him at pleaſure of his lands, goods, and 
chattels, and compel him to pay redemption-mo- 
ney, before he could give away his own daugh- 
ter in marriage, | gon 
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Odo, chief juſticiary of the kingdom, was Brompton. 
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day-Book, and lodged in the office of the chamberlains of the This 
detail enabled him to regulate the taxations in ſuch a manner, that all the inha- 
bitants ſhould bear their dues, in proportion of the burthen, which he laid on 
as heavy as they could endure; loading them not only with incredible duties 
and taxes, but alſo with the whole maintenance of his army, towards which he 
did not give one farthing out of his own coffers. | 

 $ XL.VIII. Having taken theſe meaſures to gratify his avarice, his next care 
was to indulge another paſſion no leſs pernicious to his ſubjefts. He loved the 
chace with ſuch fury of deſire, that he depopulated the country in Hampſhire, 
to the extent of thirty miles; turning out the inhabitants, deſtroying all the 
villages, houſes, plantations, and even churches, that ſtood within that tract, 
which was reſerved for the habitation of wild beaſts, and diſtinguiſhed by the 
name of the New Foreſt. In the time of the Saxon kings, all noblemen with- 
out diſtinction, had a right to enjoy this diverſion in countries and foreſts 
where the game abounded : but William, either with a view to gratify his own 
paſſion for hunting, without hope of raiſing money from 


icipation, or in 
treſpaſſes, appropriated all thoſe 2 to himſelf, and publiſhed very ſevere 


laws to prohibit his ſubjects from encroaching upon this part of his prerogative. 
The depopulation of the country was — — felt by the commons, 
than theſe reſtriftions were reſented by the nobility, both Normans and Engliſh, 
who looked upop them as an intolerable grievance, which deprived them of 
the ch ceniment-in which chat tid to confume their vacant hours. But he 
paid very little regard to their murmurs, while he derived ſuch advantages from 
their tranſgreſſion ; for they were ſo much addicted to hunting, that they choſe 
to undergo all the pecuniary penalties, rather than be deprived of that ex- 
$ XLIX. This was one of the few inftances, in which he made no difference 
between Saxon and Norman. In other reſpects, his partiality for his native coun- 
try ſeemed every day to increaſe. Though he could not, with any decency, abo- 


liſn the laws that were aſcribed to his old friend Edward the Confeſſor, he in- 


troduced divers alterations in the manner of adminiſtering juſtice. He prohi- 


bited the biſhops from aſſiſting as uſual at county-courts, or ſhire-gemots, and 
aſſigned to them a ſeparate tribunal, on pretence of diſtinguiſhing between ci- 


vil and eccleſiaſtical affairs ; but in reality with a view to deprive the prelates of 
their ſhare of the mulcts and amerciaments. He inſtituted new tribunals, ſome of 
which were ambulatory and followed the court, to the great inconvenience of the 


. parties; and in theſe courts the proceedings were carried on in the Norman lan- 


guage, for the attainment of which he erected ſchools in all the towns and bur- 
roughs of the kingdom, commanding all parents to ſend their children to theſe 
ſeminaries, under ſevere penalties. He ordered the laws to be publiſhed in the 
Norman tongue; and at court no other was ever heard. William's intention 
was to ſupplant the Saxon with his own vernacular language ; but all his efforts 
miſcarried z the mixture of the two produced a third, which was different from 


either, and yet had affinity with both. The Engliſh were not only robbed of 


A perſon convicted of having killed a deer, of his eyes : whereas he might have atoned for 
hare, or wild boar, was puniſhed with the loſs murder, by a moderate fine, 


their 
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their language, but alſo pillaged of their ſubſtance, and in proportion as they , Virg 


became needy, their invaders grew rich. | X 
5 L. Odo, biſhop of Bayeux, the king's uterine brother, after having re- 
ſided fifteen or ſixteen years in England, amaſſed ſo much treaſure that he re- 
ſolved to purchaſe the papacy. In the mean time he bought a ſumptuous pa- 
lace at Rome, in which he propoſed to live till the death of the preſent incum- 
bent, that he might be at hand to ſecure the ſucceſſion. He took all his mea- 
ſures with the utmoſt ſecrecy, and even perſuaded Hugh, earl of Cheſter, to- 
gether with a great number of his adherents and tenants, to follow him into 
Italy, where he would improve their fortunes under the ſhadow of St. Peter's 
chair. Having concerted all his meaſures for the execution of this project, he 
took the opportunity of the king's abſence to equip a veſſel at the Ifle of 
Wight, where he propoſed to embark : but while he was detained by contrary 
winds, William received intimation of his deſign, and reſolving to prevent the 
exportation of ſo much treaſure from his dominions, croſſed the ſea in perſon, 
and ſurpriſed him juſt as he was ſtepping on board : when he ordered his atten- 
dants to arreſt Odo, they were afraid of attaching the perſon of a prelate; fo 
that William was obliged to ſeize him with his own hand. Odo appealed to the 
POPe, who, he ſaid, was the only perſon upon earth, who had power to try a 
iſhop ; and the king replied, that- he did not ſeize him as biſhop of Bayeux, 
but as earl of Kent, in which capacity he ſhould give an account of his admi- 
niſtration. Mean while he confiſcated his effects, and ordered him to be tranſ- 
ported to Normandy, and impriſoned in the caſtle of Rouen, where he remain- 
ed till the death of the conqueror, notwithſtanding all the efforts of pope Gre- 
gory, who ſoothed and threatened William by turns in his behalf. 
$ LI. Immediately after this tranſaction, William loſt his queen Mathilda, 
who died of a lingering diſorder, after having been his conſort three and thirty 
years; and he was ſo exceedingly afflicted at her death, that he ever after ab- 
ſtained from his uſual recreations. In the midſt of his ſorrow at this event, he 
was alarmed by an inſurrection in Le Maine, the nobility of which had been al- 
ways averſe to the Norman government. Hubert vicomte de Beaumont, diſguſt- 
ed by ſome treatment he had received from the conqueror, retired to his 
caſtle of Suſanne, which, in thoſe days, was counted impregnable, and from 
thence made incurſions into Le Maine, ravaging the country and ſurpriſing de · 
tached parties of the Norman garriſons. The king marched immediately to his 
fortreſs, which he found fo ftrong, that he did not think _ to beſiege it in 
form; but erected a fort in the neighbourhood, in which he left a i 
to check the viſcount's incurſions, under the command of his ſon-in-law Alain 
Fregriant, who was at firft ſuperior to the enemy. Hubert, however, in the 
ſequel, was joined with ſuch a number of friends and allies from France and 
Burgundy, as enabled him to infult the Normans at the very gate of. their fort, 
and maintain the war for three years, during which he obtained ſeveral advan- 
tages over William's troops, and at length obtained a complete victory. The 
king finding it impracticable to reduce him by force, offered to be reconciled 
to him if he would return to his duty ; and Hubert, being furniſhed with a ſafe 
conduct, repaired to England, where he was graciouſly received by the Con- 
queror, who re-eſtabliſhed him in the poſſeſſion of all his father's eſtate. 
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S LII. Perhaps this war would not have continued ſo long had not William's 
preſence been neceſſary in England, to provide againſt an invaſion with which 
he was threatened by the king of Denmark. The Engliſh refugees in that 
country had aſſured Canute, that their countrymen wanted nothing but an op- 
portunity to ſhake off the Norman yoke ; and that prince believed this was a fa- 
vourable conjuncture for the conqueſt of England, to the crown of which he 
had ſome pretenſions. He therefore equipped a powerful armament, and Wil- 


liam being apprized of his deſign, brought over an army of forcigners from the 


continent, becauſe he could not confide in the fidelity of his Engliſh ſubjects. 
At the ſame time he impoſed a tax of fix ſhillings upon every hide of land, 
which was three times the amount of the ordinary Danegelt, and ' ſuppoſing 
the Danes would make their deſcent in the north, he ordered the whole province 
of Northumberland to be laid waſte, that they might find no ſubſiſtance at their 
arrival. Canute being informed of theſe precautions, deſiſted from his enter- 
* and William hearing he had laid aſide the deſign, diſbanded his forces: 

ut the money raiſed for their maintenance was never reſtored. On the contra- 
ry, he levied a new tax on occaſion of knighting his youngeſt ſon Henry, in 
imitation of an eſtabliſned cuſtom in Normandy, where a preſent was always 
made to the father when the ſon received the order of knighthoode. 
S LIIE William found no difficulty in ſaddling his ſubjects with any in- 
cumbrances they could bear: he was now as abſolute as a Perſian emperor ; 
and had nothing to do but ſpeak and be obeyed. The Normans knew their 
poſſeſſions depended entirely upon his pleaſure; and the Engliſh were ſo effectu- 


ally cruſhed, that almoſt every nobleman of that nation was executed, impri - 
ſoned, or exiled. Thoſe very few who ſtill breathed their native air, and en- 


joyed habitations of their own, were ſo much expoſed to the watchful jealouſy 


of the king, that their liberty and lives exiſted on the moſt precarious tenure. 
Edgar Atheling, though there was nothing formidable in his talents, and nothing 
enterpriſing in his genius, was ſtill the object of William's fear and ſuſpicion, 
becauſe he ſaw that prince, even in the low ſtate of dependency to which he 
had reduced him, careſſed by his ſubjects, on account of his birth, as well as of 
the amiable qualities of his mind and perſon. Edgar, with the ſmall ſhare of 
diſcernment he poſſeſſed, could plainly perceive the dangerous predicament 


in which he ſtood, and therefore deſired permiſſion to go and ſerve as a vo- 


lunteer againſt the infidels in Paleſtine. Nothing could be more agreeable 
than this requeſt to the conqueror, Who not only applauded his zeal for the 
chriſtian religion, but ſupplied him with money to defray the expence of his 
voyage; and he departed without delay, accompanied by two hundred Engliſh 
gentlemen, who, having loſt their eſtates in England, reſolved to try their 


Walſingham. fortune” abroad. 


S LIV. William being thus rid of all apprehenſion of rivalſhip, and ſtill 
eager to augment his own power and territory, revived the pretenſions he had 
to the Vexin Francois, which had been ceded to his father by Henry, king of 
France, as a recompence for the aſſiſtance he had granted to that prince 
in his diſtreſſes. When the Duke of Normandy died in the Holy land, 
Philip, the ſucceſſor of Henry, took advantage of William's minority, and the 


© troubles which broke out in Normandy, to ſeize and appropriate to himſelf this 
territory, which the hurry of the conqueror's more intereſting affairs had hither- 


to 
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to hindered him to reclaim. Perhaps as he was now ih'the decline of life; and 


much incommoded by corpulency, he might have allowed his title to lie dor- 
mant for the reſt of his reign, had it not been rouſed by ſeveral petty inci- 
dents, which irritated the two monarchs againſt each other. Henry, the 
youngeſt ſon of the conqueror, is ſaid to have quarrelled at cheſs with Lewis 
ſurnamed the Groſs, Philip's eldeſt ſon; whom he wounded with the board, 


during a viſit to the French king, who then reſided at Conflans St. Honorine, 


from whence Henry and his brother eſcaped by the ſwiftneſs of their horſes. 
Philip reſented this violence, though his own fon had been the aggreſſor, and 


ordered his troops in garriſon at Mante to croſs the Eure and ravage Norman- 


dy: fo that William reſolved to retort theſe depredations ; but, in the mean time, 


he began, by the advice of his phyſicians, to undergo a courſe of medicines for 


the reduction of his - unwieldy bulk. Philip, being made acquainted with this 
circumſtance, ſcoffingly aſked one day in public, if the woman of England 


was till in the ſtraw : and this ſarcaſm being reported to William, he ſent a 


meſſage to the French king, giving him notice that he would ſoon be a- foot; 
and at his churching preſent him with ſuch a number of lights *, as would 
make his kingdom too hot for his reſidence, EY deut 
SLV. In order to perform this promiſe, he levied a ſtrong army, and enter- 
ing the Iſle of France, deſtroyed and burned all the villages and houſes without 
oppoſition: then 92 Mante, which he took by affault, the town was plun- 


dered, and with all the churches and monaſteries reduced to aſhes. Before the 


flames were extinguiſhed William entered in triumph, and his horſe chancing 


to place his forefeet on ſome hot aſhes,” plunged with ſuch violence; that the ri- 


der was thrown forward, and bruiſed upon the pummel of the ſaddle to ſuch a . 
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degree, that he ſuffered a relapſe, and was obliged to return to Rouen. There Ord. Vital. 
he was attended by Gilbert, biſhop of Lyſieux, and Goulard, abbot of Jumi- An. Ch. 1086. 


eges, the moſt ſkilful phyſicians of the time; but notwithſtanding all their en- 
deavours, ' his diftemper gained ground; and they at laſt gave him to un- 
derſtand that his end approached. Finding he could no longer enjoy the 
fruits of his uſurpation, he reſolved to compound with heaven for all the 
blood he had ſhed, and the injuſtice he had committed; and diftribur:d 
great part of the treaſure he had amaſſed, in alms to the „and benefac- 
tions to churches and monaſteries, particularly to thoſe of Mante, which he 
had ſo lately deſtroyed. Then he ſettled his laſt will, in which he bequeath- 
ed Normandy and Le Maine, to his eldeſt ſon Robert, whom he hated ; but he 
ſaw there was no other method to preſerve. the peace of his hereditary domi- 
nions. To Henry he left five thouſand pounds ſterling and his mother's join- 
ture, without one acre of territory; and though he would not pretend to eſta- 
bliſh the ſucceſſion of England, which he had uſurped and oppreſſed in ſuch a 
cruel manner, he expreſſed his wiſh that the crown might devolve to his favour- 


ite fon William, whom he immediately diſpatched with letters to archbiſhop 


Lanfranc, folliciting that prelate's intereſt in his behalf. To the abbey of Sr. 
Stephen at Caen, he preſented his crown and ſceptre, the precious ſtone. cha 
lice, the golden candleſtics and other regalia uſed at his coronation ; and gave 


* Alluding to the cuſtom of thoſe days, in tar, upon their being churched after lying- 
which women preſented wax tapers at the al- in. 


order 
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order for releaſing the earls Morcar, Roger 


brother to Harold, who had been an 


ward the Confeſſor. He was not ſo favourably inclined towards 
of Bayeux; for when his brother, count of Mortain, interceded in his 


Book II. 
, Siward ſon of Beorn, and Wulnoth 

and priſoner ſince the reign of Ed- 
o, bi 


William obſerved, that he ſhould do an injuſtice to mankind, in ſetting at li- 
berty that prelate, whom. he knew to be a turbulent, ambitious churchman, 


- Ch.1087. 


incident. 
begun, one Aſcelin Fitz - Arthur, a Vavaſor, 
ſtanding upon a high ſtone, called with a loud voice to the 
them to inter the body in that place, which was the 


Polyd. Virg. 
Brompton. 


cruel, vindictive, profligate, and rapacious : nevertheleſs, he yielded to Robert's 
importunities, and ordered the biſhop to be enl 


abundance of miſchief as the conſequence of 


though he prognoſticated 
is liberty. The conqueror, 


when he had thus regulated his temporal affairs, was conveyed in a litter to 
HFermentrude, a village near Rouen, where he might ſettle the concerns of his 
ſoul without noiſe or diſturbance ; and there he reſigned his breath, in the ſixty- 
firſt year of his age, after having reigned two and fifty in Normandy, and one 


and twenty in 


S LVL His was 


in a church at Caen, which he himſelf had 


founded ; and, his two elder ſons being abſent, Henry ſuperintended the funeral, 


which was far from being 
The corps being 


in attendance, forbidding 


magnificent, and attended with a very 
carried into the church of St. Stephen, and the ſervice 


ſſing through the crowd, and 
prelates that were 


area of his father's houſe, unjuſtly ſeized by the conqueror, whom he now ſum- 


moned before the divine tribunal to anſwer for that act of 
biſhops immediately enquired into the nature of this 


oppreſſion. The 
„and finding it 


juſt, agreed to pay the demand:. From the tranſactions of William's reign, he 
to have been a prince of great courage, capacity, and ambition, poli- 


tic, cruel, vindictive, and rapacious; ſtern and haughty in his 


t 3 


reſerved and jealous in his diſpoſition. He was fond of glory, and though parſi - 


monious in his houſhould, delighted in pomp and oſtentation. Though 
rizes, he was cool, deliberate, and indefatigable 
and difficulty. His aſpect was nobly ſevere and imperious, 
> his conſtitution robuſt, and the compoſition of his 


den and impetuo 
in times of danger 
his ſtature tall and portly 


us in his enterp 


ſud- 


bones and muſcles ſo ſtrong, that there was hardly a man of that age, who 


could bend his bow or handle his arms v. 


1 His death was no ſooner known than Hen- 
ry ſnatched his legacy out of the treafury ; the 
noblemen retired to ſecure their eaſtles; and the 
domeſtics having robbed the houſhold, ran away: 
ſo that the body was left naked and unattended. 
At the interment, the ftone coffin was ſo ill 


. that in thruſting down the corpſe, 
the belly yg vent to ſuch an intolera- 
ble ſtench, that the people ran out of the church, 
and the prieſts were obliged to harry over their 
ceremony, notwithſtanding the convenience of 


Y By his wife Mathilda, of Flanders, William 
had four fons and five daughters; namely, Ro- 
bert, duke of Normandy ; Richard, killed by 
a ſtag in the New Foreſt; William, and Henry, 
who, in their turns ſucceeded him on the Eng- 
liſh throne : Cecilia, abbeſs of a monaſtery at 
Caen; Conſtance, who married Alain Fergant, 
duke of Bretagne ; Adda, the wife of Stephen, 
count of Blois, whoſe fon of the ſame name 
mounted the throne of England ; Margaret, who 


died in her infancy ; and Elenora, married to 


Alphonſo, king of Galicia. 
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C HAP. II. 


$I. The congueror ſucceeded by William Rufus, who owes his elevation to Lan- 
franc, archbiſhop of Canterbury. & II. Robert's generofity. $ III. Odo hatches 
a conſpiracy againſt William. & IV. It is rendered ineffeftual by Robert's indo- 
lence. S V. And the inſurrettion utterly ſuppreſſed. & VI. Wilkam's tyranty. 
$ VII. An attempt made upon the life of his miniſter Ralf Lambard. & VIII. 
Another conſpiracy againſt William defeated. & IX. The clergy are oppreſſed. 


$ X. William invades the territories of his brother Robert. & XI. Henry is 


beſieged in Mont St. Michael by William and Robert. & XII. Malcolm, king 
of Scotland, invades Northumberland. & XIII. Diſturbance in Wales. & XIV. 
William's tyranny and rapacious diſpoſition. & XV. He fickens and repents. 
$ XVI. He recovers, and oppreſſes the ſubjef more and more. & XVII. His 
inſolence and injuſtice towards Malcolm. & XVIII. Who befieges Almwick, and 
is ſlain by treachery. & XIX. His brother Donald uſurps the throne of Scotland, 
and is depoſed by Duncan at the head of an Engliſb army. & XX. William 
Rufus invades "Normandy. & XXI. Detaches the French king from his brother's 
intereſt by dint of money. & XXII. Tnſurrefion of the Welch againſt the Nor- 
man garriſous. & XXIII. Robert Moubray revolts. & XXIV. Is beſieged, 

taken, and condemned to perpetual impriſonment. & XXV. William's diſputes 
with Anſelm, archbiſhop of Canterbury. & XXVI. Robert, duke of Norman- 
dy, mortgages his dominions to his brother William, and ſets out for Paleſtine. 
$ XXVII. William's fruitleſs expedition into Wales. He enables Edgar Athel- 
ing to eftabliſh his nephew on the throne of Scotland. & XX VIII. The earls of 
Cheſter and Shrewſbury ravage Wales, and penetrate to the iſie of Angleſey. 
$ XXIX. William builds Weſtminſter-hall. & XXX. Le Maine revolts from 
William. & XXXI. Mans ſurpriſed. — William croſſes the channel in a ſtorm. 


$ XXXII. Jeruſalem taken by the Cruſades. & XXXIII. William is killed by 


accident in the New Foreſts, & XXXIV. His charatter. & XXXV. 
ſeizes the treaſure of the late king. Is elected and crowned. & XXXVI. He 
grants a charter of privileges. & XXXVII. He reforms the abuſes of the court. 
Grants. a particular charter to the city of London, and recalls Anſelm, archbiſhop 
of Canterbury. & XXX VIII. He marries Maude, daughter of Malcolm, king 
of Scotland. & XXXIX. Robert aſſerts his claim to the Engliſh crown, & XL. 
Lands at Portſmouth.——The diſpute is compromiſed, & XLI. Henry impeaches 
Robert de Beleſme, earl of Arundel and Shrewſbury. XLII. He is ſtripped of 
his whole Engliſh eſtate and dignity. S XLIII. Divers other noblemen deprived 
in the ſame manner.  XLIV. Anſelm denies the king's right of inveſting bi- 
ſhops. & XLV. Robert is harſhly treated by his brother Henry. $ XVI. 
William, count of Mortagne, and earl of Cormwal, is forfeited. & XLVII. 
Henry forms the dęſign of making a conqueſt of Normandy. & XLVIII. He in- 
vades that dutchy. & XLIX. Returns to England, whither he is followed by 
Robert, whoſe propoſals he rejefts. & L. Henry makes a ſpeech in a general 
council of prelates and barons. S LI. Robert is defeated in the battle of Tener- 
chebray. Sent over to England, and committed to cloſe priſon. & LII. Henry 
acknowledged duke of Normandy. S LIII. At his return to England be makes 
Vol. I. | 5 TY ſome 
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ſome wholeſome laws. S LIV. Grows haughty and inſolent. S LV. Anſelm 
perſecutes the married clergy. & LVI. His diſpute with Thomas ele& of York. 
His death. & LVII. Henry's daughter Maud is married to the emperor. & LVIII. 
Lewis, king of France, declares in favour of William, the ſon of Robert, duke 
of Normandy. S LIX. Henry maintains a war in that country. Peace is con- 
' cluded. & LX. Ralf, biſhop of Rocheſter, preferred to the ſee of Canterbury. 
SLXI. Henry's expedition into Wales. S LXII. His ſon William recognized 
as his heir in Normandy and England. & LXIII. He renews the war with the 
French king and Norman revolters. Peace is effetted. The queen dies.  LXIV. 
Henry is perplexed and unfortunate in his war upon the continent. & LXV. His 
affairs take a favourable turn, S LXVI. He gains the battle of Noyon. 
$ L.XVII. An accommodation effected by the mediation of the pope. SLXVIII. 
' His difference with that pontif concerning Thurſtan archbiſhop elef# of York. 
$ LXIX. bo aſſerts the independency of his ſee, & LXX. Prince William 
periſbes at ſea, with a great number of young noblemen. & LXXI. Henry mar- 
ries Adelais, daughter of Godfrey, duke of Lovain. S LXXII. The Welch 
make an incurfion into Cheſhire. S LXXIII. William de Corboil elected arch- 
biſhop of Canterbury. IF LXXIV. Troubles in Normandy, whither the kin 
' tranſports a body of forces. & LXXV. The king” s ſeverity to coiners. $ LXXVI. | 
Cardinal de Crema arrives as the pope's legate a latere. S LXXVII. Canons 
againſt the married clergy. S LXXVIII. The barons and prelates take the oath 
of coma allegiance to Maud. $FL.XXIX. She is married to Geoffrey Plantagenet. 
LXXX. William, the ſon of duke Robert, dies of a wound received before 
Aloſt. SLXXXI. Henry's generoſity ta the Norman noblemen who adhered to 
bis nephew. He compounds with the tenants of the crown in England for money 
in lieu of proviſion. & LXXXII. He acknowledges pope Innocent Il. His 
daughter is delivered of a ſon. He repairs to Normandy. The death of his el- 
der brother Robert. S LXXXIII. Henry dies at St. Denis le Forment. 
S LXXXIV. His portrait and charatter.. _ REES; | 


FI. ILLIAM RuFus was overtaken by the news of his father's 
death, while he waited for a favourable wind at Witſand ; but this 
event he thought proper to. conceal in England, until he had taken meaſures 
for ſecuring the crown. Perhaps he might have found more difficulty in aſcend- 
ing the throne, had Robert been preſent to avail himſelf of his right of primo- 
iture ; for William was hated both by Normans and Engliſh, on account 
of his ferocious diſpoſition. However, he owed his ſudden elevation to the 
credit of Lanfranc, and the attachment of Eudes, high treaſurer, who not on- 
ly made ſure of Dover, Wincheſter, Pevenſey, Haſtings, and other fortified 
places, but alſo delivered into his hands the riches of the Conqueror, amounting, 
to ſixty thouſand pounds ſterling in money, beſides plate and jewels to a great 
value. Part of this treaſure he diſtributed among the churches and monaſteries, 
according to the late king's intention and deviſal, in order to attach the clergy 
—_ to his intereſt , and part he beſtowed in largeſſes upon the ſoldiery. As it was 
| -—=" found neceſſary to anticipate any deſigns that might be formed by Robert's par- 
Eadmer. tiſans, the archbiſhop of Canterbury exerted all his influence in favour of Wil- 
lluam, and having previouſly ſounded the individuals, aſſembled the majority of 
the biſhops and nobility at Weſtminſter, where the ceremony of his coronation 


Was 
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was performed, about eighteen days after his father's death. In the beginning 
of his reign, the Engliſh nation began to believe themſelves happily diſap- 
pointed in their expectation of Rufus, who had hitherto diſcovered a moſt bru- 
tal diſpoſition ; for he now ſeemed to pay the utmoſt regard to the councils of 
Lanfranc, which were mild and wholeſome, and altogether calculated for the 
advantage of the nation. This conduct however was no more than a cloak, with 
which he diſguiſed, for the preſent, all the bad qualities of his father, which he 
poſſeſſed without any of his virtues, except courage, if a ſavage ferocity deſerves 
that appellation. 

$ II. Robert received the tidings of his father's deceaſe at Abbeville, from 
whence he forthwith repaired to Rouen, and took poſſeſſion of Normandy with- 
out oppoſition. This prince was the reverſe of William in every thing but 
courage, in which and military capacity he yielded to no warrior of his time. 
He was open,. generous, and humane, even to an exceſs that became criminal 
and pernicious ; for he impoveriſhed himſelf to gratify the avarice of his adhe- 
rents, and beſtowed the moſt conſiderable governments of the province upon 
noblemen whoſe fidelity he had reaſon to ſuſpect. Morcard and Ulnoth, whom 
Henry had detained in priſon, notwithſtanding the Conqueror's orders, Robert 
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immediately enlarged, together with Duncan, the natural fon of Malcolm, king 


of Scotland, who had been taken in the courſe of the war between the two 
nations. by” "hy | | 

$ III. Odo, biſhop of Bayeux, became his chief counſellor; but not con- 
tented with the favour of the duke of Normandy, he repaired to England, in or- 
der to ſollicit the reſtitution of his eſtate in that country, which William had 
confiſcated. He not only ſucceeded in this ſuit, but alſo ingratiated himſelf 
with William Rufus, whom, he nevertheleſs, reſolved to depoſe. He took um- 
brage at the credit of Lanfranc, whom he mortally hated for having adviſed 
the Conqueror to prevent his journey to Rome ; and he longed to raiſe Robert 
to the throne of England, becauſe in this event he laid his account with being 
prime miniſter. He communicated his deſign to ſome Norman lords, who had 


eſtates upon the continent as well as in England, and thought they held them on 


a very precarious tenure under different ſovereigns, whereas an union of the two 
countries under one king would ſecure their property in both. This conſidera- 
tion, added to the right of primogeniture and the liberality of Robert, eaſily 

determined them in his favour ; while the Engliſh noblemen, who were ſo de- 
preſſed and deſperate in their fortunes, ſaw nothing but advantage to themſelves 
in ſuch a change; and therefore willingly engaged in the conſpiracy. Odo's in- 
trigues being attended with fuch ſucceſs, he ſent an account of his negociation 
to Robert, aſſuring him that nothing was wanted but his preſence, and a body 
of Norman troops, for the recovery of the Engliſh crown, from which he had 
been fo unjuſtly excluded. Robert was extremely well pleafed with this intel- 
ligence, in conſequence of which he borrowed a fum of money from his brother 
Henry, on a mortgage of the Contantin; then aſſured his uncle he would not 


fail to be in England with all expedition, and in the mean time deſired he would 
prepare his friends for an open revolt. 


$ IV. The conſpirators of England truſting to this aſſurance, began forth- 
with to put themſelves in motion. n Berkley, and Briſtol, were ſeeured by 
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the biſhop of Coutance and his nephew Mowbray. Roger Bigod roſe in Nor- 
folk; Hugh de Grenteſmeſnil made himſelf maſter of the ſtrong places in 
Leiceſterſhire. The county of Worceſter was occupied by Roger de Montgo- 
mery, William biſhop of Durham, Bernard de Newarck, Roger Lacy, and 
Ralph Mortimer ; and, in a word, fuch ſteps were taken for Robert's intereſt in 
different parts of England, that in all probability William would have been 
dethroned, if Robert's indolence had not defeated all their meaſures. That 
prince, inſtead of employing his money in levies to ſupport his friends in Eng- 
land, ſquandered it away in idle expence and unrequited benefits; and procraſti- 
nated his departure until the opportunity was loft : while William exerted him- 
ſelf with incredible activity to ſtifle the confederacy, before his elder brother 
could arrive. | | 

_ v. Lanfranc adviſed him on this occaſion to conciliate the affection of the 
Engliſh; and he accordingly amuſed them with magnificent promiſes, to eaſe 
them of their burthenſome tolls and taxes, and allow them free liberty of 
hunting. Cajoled by theſe profeſſions, which were void of all ſincerity, the Engliſh 
in general continued firmly attached to his intereſt, and the Londoners raiſed an 
army of thirty thouſand men for his ſervice. All the prelates and clergy, influ- 
-enced by the archbiſhop, adhered to his cauſe ; and Lanfranc found means to 
detach ſome of the moſt powerful conſpirators from the enterprize they had 
undertaken. So that, in a little time, Rufus was enabled to ſend a ſtrong ſqua-- 
_ . dron of ſhips to fea, while he marched at the head of his Engliſh army, 
againſt his uncle Odo, who had: fortified himſelf at Pevenſey, in hope of being 
relieved by the arrival of the duke of Normandy. The king inveſted the place 
and carried on his attacks with ſuch fury, that the biſhop, afraid of its being 
taken by aſſault, began in a few days to capitulate ; but could obtain no terms, 
until he undertook to put William in poſſeſſion of Rocheſter, to which the 
principal conſpirators had retired, under the command of Euſtace, count of 
Boulogne. The biſhop being conducted to the gate of Rocheſter, in order to 
perſuade the governor to ſurrender, the count perceived in his countenance how 
much his heart was at variance with his tongue, and took him priſoner without 
ceremony, as a traytor who had betrayed the confederates. William, thus baf- 
fled by the craft of the biſhop, undertook the ſiege of that city, which was fo 
vigorouſly defended, that he began to deſpair of ſucceſs ; when an infections 
diſtemper having crept into the place, made ſuch havoc among the garriſon, 
that the chiefs were fain to ſurrender on condition of being allowed to retire 
with their horſes only, though without any proſpect of retrieving their forfeited 
eſtates, Odo found a welcome reception in Normandy, and governed that 
dutchy as prime miniſter to Robert, who, inſtead of repairing into England 
with ai ſtrong body: of Norman forces, according to the original many of this 
conſpiracy, had indulged his natural ſloth at Rouen, and ſent over a ſingle veſ- 
ſel with a few ſoldiers; who were all taken or drowned After the reduction of 
Rocheſter, the king marched towards Durham, to chaſtiſe the biſhop, who had 
embarked in the plot; and that city being immediately taken, the prelate was 
baniſhed, together with all thoſe who had taken up arms in the execution of 
this prqjec t. il: Lela ” 


ion of chis revolt oonfirmed the government of William 
Rufus, who, far from performing his promiſes to the Engliſh, by whoſe * 
| — 
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and fidelity his throne was eſtabliſhed, gave a looſe to his arbitrary nature, which 
he had hitherto bridled, and loaded them with the moſt grievous impoſitions. 
Nay, in the very article of hunting, inſtead of abating the rigour of the law, he 
made a new act, by which a man convicted of killing a deer was puniſhable 
with death; and introduced the method of lawing or maiming dogs, by which 
the people were effectually debarred of that diverſion. Archbiſhop Lanfranc 
ſaw with regret theſe examples of his tyranny and breach of faith ; upon which 
he took the liberty to remonſtrate in the moſt gentle manner, and in particular 
to remind him of the promiſe he had made: but William was incenſed at the 
freedom of his expoſtulation, and from that inſtant the prelate's intereſt declin- 
ed; though he did not long ſurvive his diſgrace ; and, when he died, was re- 


gretted by both nations, as a prieſt of extraordinary merit. G. Malmeſb. 


$ VII. Such was the credit of Lanfranc, that William, rather than run the 
riſque of incurring his diſpleaſure, had, as we have already obſerved, put a re- 
ſtraint upon his behaviour ; but now being rid of that troubleſome cenſor, he in- 
dulged all his vicious appetites, and oppreſſed the people with intolerable exac- 
tions, in which the clergy bore their ſhare of oppreſſion. He ordered a new ſur- 
vey to be taken of all the lands and property of the kingdom ; and wherever 
he found them undervalued in the Doomſday-book, he raiſed the proportion of 
raxes accordingly. The inventor and executor of all theſe grievances was one 
Ralf Flambard, fon of a preſbyter of Bayeux, who had raiſed himſelf to a place 
in the great council, as well as to the favour and countenance of the king, by 
making himſelf ſubſervient to that prince's tyranny and rapaciouſneſs; but, in 
proportion as he acquired the protection and friendſhip of the king, he attracted 
the odium and reſentment of the people ; and at length a ſcheme was formed 
for his deſtruction. One Gerold, a bold enterpriſing man, decoyed him into 
a boat, on pretence of bringing him to the houſe of Maurice, biſhop of Lon- 
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don, whoſe chaplain he had been; and conveyed him on board of a ſhip, which An. Ch. 108g; 


weighed anchor immediately, and put to ſea. Two men were provided to aſſaſ- 
ſinate this unpopular miniſter ; but before they could perpetrate their purpoſe, 
the ſhip had well nigh periſhed in a ſtorm; a circumſtance which, in thoſe 
ſuperſtitious times, was looked upon as an interpoſition of heaven in Ralf's be- 
half. He did not fail to make the moſt of this occurrence, and being endow- 
ed with a great ſhare of eloquence and inſinuation, prevailed upon Gerold to 
ſet him ſafe on ſhore ; he immediately ſent for a guard from the next ſtation of 
ſoldiers, and, returning in triumph to London, refumed his place in the King's 
favour and affection. | 

$ VIH: The miſcarriage of this conſpiracy againſt the miniſter, did not deter 
the ſubjects ſo much, but that ſeveral prelates and noblemen, incenſed at Wil- 
liam's arbitrary proceedings, engaged in another deſign againft the tyrant: but 
this project was fruſtrated almoſt as ſoon as hatched, by the miniſter's Saining 
over ſome of the principal accomplices, and baniſhing others, one of whom 
was Ivo Taillebois, upon whoſe credit all their hopes of ſucceſs had depended. 


Ord. Vital. 


F IX. This plot ſeems to have owed its original to the reſentment of the clergy, Ingulph- 


whom the king fleeced without juſtice or remorſe ; inventing a new method of 


amaſſing money, which had never been practiſed by any of his predeceſſors. He 
not only ſeized the annates or firft fruits of vacant benefices, but kept them in 
| 0 his 
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his own hands for a ſeries of years together ; and after he had pillaged a dioceſe 
in this manner, fold it to the beſt bidder, without the leaſt regard to the morals 
or capacity of the purchaſer. At the death of Lanfranc, he appropriated the 
temporalities of the archbiſhopric to his own uſe, for the term of tour years ; and 
acted in the ſame manner with reſpect to the ſee of Lincoln, and all others that 
chanced to be vacated during his reign; without regarding the complaints 
which were made to the pope by the clergy. Indeed this was a very favourable 
conjuncture for his exerciſing theſe acts of oppreſſion with impunity, becauſe the 
church was divided by a ſchiſm, and Urban II. too much engroſſed by his pro- 
ject for a cruſade, to intermeddle in ſuch diſputes. | | 

$ X. William's avarice was inſatiate and his revenge implacable ; not con- 
tented with having defrauded Robert of his birthright, he now reſolved to de- 
prive him of what he poſſeſſed. He was a ſtranger to the ties of natural affection, 
and hated his brother for the attempt he had made upon the Engliſh throne. 
Finding his government firmly eſtabliſhed at home, he began to make prepara- 
tions for invading his father's hereditary dominions, and landed in Normandy 
before his brother had the leaſt intimation of his deſign ; he therefore found him 
altogether unprovided for his reception, and took St. Valery, Albemarle, and 
ſome other places, without the leaſt reſiſtance. In this emergency Robert had 
recourſe to the king of France, who marched in perſon at the head of an arm 
to his aſſiſtance ; but he reaped very little advantage from theſe allies. William 
found means to detach Philip from the duke's intereſt, and that monarch. retired, 
leaving Robert more than ever expoſed to the calamities of war; for he had 
truſted ſo much to the French ſuccours, that he took no other meaſures for his 
own defence. William continued to make himſelf maſter of one place after ano- 
ther, and even carried on a ſecret negotiation with Conon, governor of Rouen, 
who promiſed to put him in poſſeſſion of that city ; and the duke was on the brink 
of deſtruction, when he prevailed upon his younger brother Henry to ule thoſe 
arms as his friend, which he had actually taken up as his enemy. That prince 
was incenſed againſt Robert, becauſe he had ſeized the Contantin, which was 
mortgaged to him for the money he advanced towards the Engliſh expedition; 
and even refuſed to pay the debt. Henry had aſſembled ſome troops to do him- 
ſelf juſtice ; but the duke imploring his aſſiſtance, and promiſing faithfully to diſ- 


charge the obligation, he eſpouſed his quarrel, entered Rouen unexpectedly, 
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ſeized Conon, whom he ordered to be thrown headlong from the top of a tower, 
and took poſſeſſion of the city for his elder brother. William thus baffled by the 
union of Robert and Henry, made advances towards an accommodation; and peace 
was concluded, on condition that Robert ſhould cede to the king the county of 
Eu, Feſcamp, Cherbourg, and all the other places which he had reduced on 
the coaſt of Normandy ; that William ſhould aſſiſt the duke in ſubduing the 
province of Maine, which had revolted ; reſtore the confiſcated Engliſh eſtates of 
6 noblemen; and beſtow certain fiefs of that kingdom upon his brother 
Robert; and laſtly it was agreed that the ſurvivor of the two contracting parties 
ſhould inherit the territories of the deceaſed. | 

$ XI. How pleaſed fo ever the king and the duke might be with the articles of 
this treaty, Henry was extremely diſguſted, inaſmuch as no regard was paid to his 
intereſt ; and Robert did not ſeem inclined to keep his promiſe touching the payment 
of the money he had borrowed, Incenſed at theſe inſtances of diſrepect, he reſolved 


to 
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to take ſatisfaction by force of arms, and accordingly made himſelf maſter of 
Mont Michel by ſurpriſe. Robert, unwilling to loſe a place of ſuch importance, 
prevailed upon William to aid him in reducing the caſtle, which was ſituated on 
an inacceſſible rock waſhed by the ſea, and twice a day quite ſurrounded with the 
tide. While the two brothers lay before this fortreſs, which they could beſiege 
no other way but by a blockade, William taking the air one day a horſeback, at 
ſome diſtance from the camp, perceived two horſemen riding out from the caſtle, 
and obeying the dictates of his impetuoſity, attacked them with great fury ; but, 
his horſe being killed in the firſt encounter, overturned and lay upon him in ſuch a 
manner, that he could not diſengage himſelf. His antagoniſt, while he remained in 
this ſituation, had lifted up his hand in order to deprive him of his life, when he 
exclaimed in a menacing tone, Hold, villain, I am the king of England.“ 
The two cavaliers were immediately ſeized with veneration and awe, and helping 
him up, accommodated him with one of their horſes. William ſpringing into the 
ſaddle ; © Follow me (faid he to his conqueror) I will reward thy valour ; and 
thou ſhalt henceforth be my knight.” Mean while the ſiege advanced very ſlow- 
ly, and indeed the place ſeemed to be impregnable ; when Henry, being reduced to 
a great ſcarcity of ſweet-water, deſired his brother Robert would fend him a ſup- 
ply, and conquer him by arms rather than by thirſt. The duke, whoſe generous 
temper he was well acquainted with, complied immediately with his requeſt, 
by allowing the garriſon to fetch as much water as they found neceſſary; and at 
the ſame time he ſent a pipe of wine for his brother's own drinking. Rufus 
did not at all approve of this generoſity, which he aſcribed to the folly of Robert, 
who juſtified his conduct by obſerving that the quarrel between them and Henry 
was not ſuch as ought to deſtroy the bands of natural affection, and that they 


might yet live to have occaſion for a brother's aſſiſtance. After a tedious ſiege 


the caſtle was at laſt ſurrendered ; and Henry retired to Bretagne, from whence 
he wandered about for two years, almoſt deſtitute of attendants, and ſometimes 
in want of ſubſiſtence. At this period too, Edgar Atheling, who had returned 
from Paleſtine, was ordered to quit Normandy, and forbid to enter England at his 


peril ; ſo that he withdrew into Scotland, where he always met with a fayourable 


reception, | 
$ XII During William's abſence from his kingdom, Malcolm the Scottiſh 
monarch invading England, ravaged the county of Northumberland; and 
the people of the north, complaining loudly of their being expoſed to ſuch cala- 
mities, from the king's leaving his dominions, Rufus returned with all expedi- 
tion, and prevailed upon Robert to accompany him in his campaign againſt the 
Scot. The troops being immediately aſſembled, they advanced againſt the enemy, 
who retired as they approached as far as Scot-water, where they received a meſſage 
from Malcolm, importing that he had nothing to offer to William except a bat- 
tle; but, he was ready to do homage as prince of Cumberland to Robert, as the 
eldeſt ſon of William the Conqueror. This addreſs occaſioned a council of war, 
in which it was judged expedient to offer r of peace, as the army 
was greatly diminiſhed, and diſpirited by ſickneſs, fatigue, and ſcarcity of pro- 


viſion, and the fleet diſperſed and moſtly deſtroyed by a tempeſt. Robert, there-- 
fore, repaired with a few attendants to the Scottiſh camp, where he was hoſpitably 
entertained ; and Malcolm aſſured him that his army was raiſed with a view to 
make a diverſion in his favour when he was at variance with William; but ow 

at 
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that matters were accommodated between the brothers, he was willing to accede 
to the treaty on equitable terms. Thus, by the mediation of Robert, peace was con- 
cluded between England and Malcolm, who was confirmed in the poſſeſſion of 
Cumberland, for which he did homage, and received an annual gratification of 
twelve marks of gold. Edgar Atheling, who accompanied his brother-in-law, 
was at the ſame time reconciled to William, whom he attended to London; but 
neither he nor Robert liking their reception at the court of Rufus, they in a few 
months, croſſed the ſea together into Normandy. 

$ XIII. While William was engaged in this Scottiſh expedition, the county of 


Glamorgan in Wales was conquered by Robert Fitzhamon, gentlemanof his bed- 


chamber, who had ſerved Jeſtyn lord of Glamorgan againſt Rees, king of Wales, 
on certain conditions, which he refuſed to fulfil after the war was terminated. 
Fitzhamon, incenſed at this inſtance of ingratitude and injuſtice, reſolved to right 
himſelf with his ſword ; he accordingly aſſembled his friends and adherents, 
attacked Jeſtyn, ſlew him in battle, and took poſſeſſion of his country. 

$ XIV. Robert, on his return to his own dominions, found his brother Henry 


in poſſeſſion of Domfront, and all the Cotentin; nor was he in a condition to 


wreſt this territory from that young prince, who was privately ſupported by 
William. Rufus, notwithſtanding the ſervices Robert had ſo lately done him in the 

Scottiſh war, omitted no opportunity of debauching the Norman lords from their 
allegiance, and engaging them to fortify their caſtles for his ambitious deſigns. 
While he took theſe meaſures for paving the way to the conqueſt of Normandy, 
he exerciſed his authority at home, in deviſing new taxes upon corporations, by 


which he filled his coffers, and intailed upon himſelf the hatred and curſes of the 


ple, Normans as well as Saxons ; for he ſpunged them without diſtinction. 

$ XV. They at length flattered themſelves that heaven had heard their prayers, 
as the king was ſeized with a dangerous diſtemper at Glouceſter, He was him- 
ſelf perſuaded that he had not long to live, and diſcovered ſome ſigns of repentance. 
He even promiſed to amend his life, and correct the errors of hi s government, 
ſhould he have the good fortune to recover his health. The biſhops in attendance 
did not neglect this precious opportunity of exhorting him to fill the vacant bene- 
fices ; and he was ſo meekened by the apprehenſion of death, that he immediately 
complied with theiradmonitions. Robert Bloet, one of his counſellors, was promoted 


to the biſhopric of Lincoln, and the ſee of Canterbury was beſtowed upon An- 


ſelm, abbot of Bec in Normandy, who chanced to be at the Engliſh court, and 
could hardly be prevailed upon to accept the dignity under the reign of ſuch an 
arbitrary prince; but, before he would allow himſelf to be conſecrated, he inſiſted 
upon the king's reſtoring all that he had wreſted from the church of Canterbury 


ſince the death of Lanfranc; and Rufus promiſed faithfully to make reſtitution. 


XVI. But, finding his health returning, he delayed making ſatisfaction on va- 
rious pretences, and at laſt flatly refuſed to reftore the lands which he had alienated 
to different perſons : on the contrary, he deſired the archbiſhop to confirm thoſe 

nts ; but Anfelm would never ſtoop to a condeſcenſion which he thought in- 


_ conſiſtent with the intereſt of the church and the dignity of his character; and this 


mutual refuſal was the ſource of a quarrel that produced abundance of miſchief. 


All the maxims of reformation which William had avowed in his diſtemper, were 


abſolutely forgot at his recovery; the priſoners, whom he had ordered to be re- 


leaſed, were now remanded to cloſe priſon ; he returned to his old courſes of 
| i Profligacy, 
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profligacy with redoubled reliſh ; his government was the exertion of the moſt deſ- 
potic power, manifeſted in all ſhapes of extortion and violence. Juſtice was baniſhed 
from the tribunals, which were filled with venal and corrupted judges, who pur- 
ſued no other aim than that of enriching themſelves with the ſpoils of the people. 
All governors and perſons in office ſeemed to have been appointed for plunder- 
ing, not protecting the ſubject; the public money ſtuck to the hands of thoſe who 
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informers ; and no man could expect to inſinuate himſel 
until he had fallen out with honour, conſcience, and humanity. _ A great num- 
ber of people reſolved to abandon their native country thus diſtreſſed by the 
united powers of tyranny, profligacy, and corruption; but even this wretched 
comfort was cut off by an edict prohibiting ſubjects to quit the kingdom without 
the king's permiſſion. 

XVII. William's inſolence and perfidy were felt by all mankind, fo far as 
they were concerned with him either as friends or enemies. Malcolm, having 
by his ambaſſadors demanded the performance of the articles in the late treaty, 
touching the lands of Cumberland to be ceded in his favour, he deſired the Scot- 
tiſh king would come in perſon to his court of Glouceſter, where he ſhould 
have juſtice. Malcolm went thither accordingly, and was received in a very im- 
perious manner by Rufus, who gave him to underſtand that he muſt ſubmit his 
cauſe to the determination of the Engliſh peers : a tribunal which the Scot rejected 
with diſdain, propoſing in his turn that the diſpute ſhould be determined by the 
nobility of both kingdoms aſſembled on the borders, according to antient cuſtom. 
William would not ſubmit to this equitable propoſal ; the treaty was renounced; 
and Malcolm returned to his own country, glowing with indignation at the indig- 
nities he had undergone. | 
 $ XVIIL. He forthwith aſſembled an army, and invaded Northumberland, 
which he ravaged as far as Alnewick, the ſiege of which he carried on with great 
vigour until the garriſon was reduced to extremity ; then the governor, © whoſe 
name was Morel, demanded a capitulation, and on pretence of preſenting the k 

to Malcolm on the point of a ſpear, thruſt the weapon into his eye, and killed him 


into the king's favour Knyghton. 
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on the ſpot : his ſon Edward was ſlain at the fame time, and a body of troops An. Ch. io. 


prepared for the purpoſe, ſallied out upon the Scotch army, which, being ſur- 
prized at a time when they thought hoſtilities had ceaſed, and overwhelmed with 
conſternation at the murder of their ſovereign and his ſon, fled with the utmoſt 


diſorder, and were purſued with great ſlaughter. Malcolm's body was carried in Hunting. 
a cart by two peaſants to Tinmouth, where they committed it to the earth, but it C. Malmeſb. 


was afterwards removed to Dumfermling, and interred in the church which he him- 
ſelf had founded. His queen Margaret was ſo affected at his death that ſhe ſurviv- 
ed the news of it but three days; and indeed the fate of Malcolm was very. much 
regretted not only by his own ſubjects, but alſo by the Engliſh among whom he 
left ſeveral monuments of his liberality. and devotion, particularly the cathedral of 
Durham, which was erected at his expence. He was certainly a prince of great 
courage and uncommon virtue, unallayed by any vice or infirmity; and a gene- 
rous benefactor to all the Engliſh who retired to his kingdom from the tyranny 
of the Conqueror. | | 10 
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$ XIX. Tho! this prince left ſeveral children of his own, his brother Donald 


mounted the throne, and expelled all the Engliſh whom the late king had fo 
remarkably favoured; among which number was Edgar Atheling, who re- 


- tired to England with his nephews the ſons of Malcolm. Donald's next care 


was to aſſemble an army and revenge his brother's death: in the latter end of 


ſummer he made an irruption into England, and laid waſte the country with fire 


and ſword. Rufus, being informed of theſe ravages, ſent a body of troops 
ainſt him, under the command of Duncan, natural ſon of Malcolm, who then 


reſided at the Engliſh court, and had been knighted by Robert, duke of Nor- 


mandy. As he advanced, Donald withdrew into Scotland, but was fo cloſely pur- 


| ſued, that he was obliged to hazard a battle, though greatly inferior in number 


to the Engliſh, by whom he was routed, and compelled to fly to the weſtern iſles 
conſent of the people; but, as he retained an Engliſh guard about his perſon, the 


Scots were ſo incenſed at this mark of his partiality to foreigners, that they ſurprized 


and put them all to the ſword. Duncan, who thought this conſpiracy was 
aimed at his own perſon, fled with great precipitation; but was recalled by his ſub- 
jects, and replaced upon the throne, on condition that he ſhould not for the future 
bring any ſtrangers into Scotland : he was afterwards murdered by Malpeit, earl 
of Merns, at the inſtigation of Donald, who reſumed the reins of government. 
XX. William Rufus, being freed from a very powerful and dangerous ene- 


my in the perſon of Malcolm, found himſelf at leiſure to invade the territories of 


his own brother Robert, who, tired of the frivolous excuſes he made for delaying 
the execution of the treaty, at length ſent over ambaſſadors to inſiſt upon the 
immediate performance of the articles, or in caſe of his refuſal to fulfil them 
without loſs of time, to denounce a war againſt him as a perjured prince. Wil. 
liam, inſtead of complying with this peremptory demand, rejected it with diſdain, 
and invaded Normandy with a powerful armament : however, that he might have 
ſome colour for the hoſtilities he intended to commit, he propoſed an interview 
with Robert, to whom he made ſome propoſals that the other did not think equi- 
table. A ſecond conference was opened in preſence of all the barons, who had 
witneſſed and ſworn to guarantee the treaty ; but, this proved as fruitleſs as the 
former, becauſe William went over, not with a deſign to effect an accommoda- 
tion, but to make a conqueſt of the dukedom. Hoſtilities immediately com- 


menced, and ſeveral towns were reduced by Rufus, who began to congratulate 


himſelf on the near proſpe& of adding Normandy to his other dominions, when 
the king of France, unwilling to have ſuch a troubleſome neighbour, marched 


with an army to the aſſiſtance of Robert, and the ſcene was immediately changed. 


An.Ch.1094. They ſoon retook all the towns and caſtles which Rufus had ſubdued and garri- 


ſoned; and that prince was ſo much alarmed at their progreſs, that he imme- 
diately wrote to England for a reinforcement of twenty thouſand men. 

$ XXI. Being, however, well acquainted with Philip's diſpoſition, he reſolved 
to aſſail him with other arms, which he could not withſtand. The new levies being 


aſſembled at their rendezvous on the ſea - ſide, Ralf Flambard, by the king's di- 


rection, diſencumbered every ſoldier of ten ſhillings, which he had received in 
lieu of proviſion, and then diſbanded the whole body. This ſum was imme- 


diately remitted to Rufus, at a time when Philip and Robert had rs? 
| ar 


* 


for ſhelter. Duncan, by means of this victory, aſcended the throne with the 
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far as Longueville, in their way to Eu, where they intended to beſiege him; 
but by a proper application of the money, the French army was inſtantaneouſly | 
diffolved ; and no tranſaction of conſequence diſtinguiſhed this war, from the pro- on: 
ſecution of which William was diverted by an inſurrection in Wales, and the Brompton. 
advice of a conſpiracy formed againſt him in England. r Hunting. 
S XXII. We have already ſeen how Robert Fitzhamon, earl of Glouceſter, 
had taken poſſeſſion of Glamorganſhire, after having ſlain the ungrateful Teſtyn. 
At the ſame time Roger, earl of Shrewſbury, reduced Montgomery ; and his 
ſon Arnulph, having obtained a grant of Pembrokeſhire from the king, took 
poſſeſſion, and built the caſtles of Pembroke, Cardigan, and other fortreſſes, to 
ſecure his acquiſition. The Welch, however, exaſperated at theſe encroach- 
ments fell upon them in all quarters, and expelled Normans from all theſe 
ſettlements but Pembroke caſtle, which they could act reduce : they took Mont- 
gomery by aſſault, and put the garriſon to the ſword ; then over-running the coun- 
ties of Cheſter, Salop, and Hereford, they ravaged and burned the whole coun- Powel.Chron. 
try, maſſacring the inhabitants, without diſtinction of age or ſex. Hemingford. 
XXIII. Theſe devaſtations brought over William from Normandy, who 
marching directly againſt the invaders, entered their country, and repaired the 
caſtle of Montgomery ; but the Welch, inſtead of hazarding a battle, retired 
to their woods and mountains, from whence they ſurpriſed his parties occaſionally, 
and put them to the ſword; ſo that he wag obliged to return with diſgrace. He 
afterwards repeated the attempt with the ſame want of ſucceſs, and perceiving 
that he ſhould never be able to ſubdue them by the operations of a regular 
campaign, he ordered the wardens of the marches to encroach upon them by 
degrees, and maintain their intruſions with ſtrong caſtles. Indeed his ſecond 
ition was relinquiſhed on account of receiving intelligence of the revolt 
of Robert Mowbray, who, being elated with the victory over the Scots at Al- 
newick, obtained by his forces, thought the king could never ſufficiently re- 
compence him for this important ſervice. William, whoſe ſoul was a 
to gratitude or liberality, paid very little regard to his merit.; and Mowbray re- 
ſolved to take vengeance upon him for his neglect, by removing him from the 
| throne, and ſetting the crown upon Stephen, count of Albemarle, the Con- 
queror's nephew. In this deſign he had found means to engage a great number 
of malecontent noblemen; and their meaſures were kept ſo ſecret, that the king 
did not receive intimation of the plot, until he had entered Wales. 
XXIV. He forthwith changed the object of his enterprize, and directed his 
march againſt Mowbray, who had fortified the caſtle of Bamburg. In his 
rout he muſt have fallen into an ambuſcade prepared by the revolters, had not 
Richard de Tunbridge, who was concerned in the ſcheme, repented of his trea- 
ſon, and warned William of the danger. When he arrived at Bamburg he 
found it impregnable, from the nature of it's ſituation; and, turning the ſiege 
into a blockade, erected a fortreſs called Mauvoiſin, or Bad neighbour, ſo near it 
as to prevent ſupplies of proviſions from being carried to the beſieged ; and hav- 
ing furniſhed this new fort with a ſtrong —_— retired with the reſt of his ar- 


my. In the courſe of this blockade, Robert' formed a ſcheme for ſurpriſing 
Newcaſtle; but his motions were ſo narrowly watched by the troops in Mauvoi- 
ſin, that inſtead of carrying his point, he was forced to fly to the monaſtery of 
St. Oſwin, at Tinmouth, in which he and all his officers were taken, after a deſ- 
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perate reſiſtance. Morel, his kinſman and confidant, ſtill defended Bamburg, 


until Robert being brought before the gate with a meſſage to the governor and 


An. Ch. 1095. 


G. Malmeſb. 


Mowbray's counteſs, who was in the place, importing that his eyes ſhould be 
put out, if they would not immediately ſurrender ; they forthwith complied, 
and Robert was condemned to perpetual impriſonment. Morel ſaved his life 
by making a full diſcovery of the conſpiracy,” in conſequence ' of which a great 
number of unhappy people were puniſhed with great ſeverity. Hugh, earl of 
Shrewſbury, purchaſed his pardon with the ſum of three thouſand pounds : Ro- 
ger de Lacy making his eſcape into France, his lands were confiſcated and be- 
{towed upon his brother Eu, who had continued faithful to the king; and 
Odo, count of Champagne, was impriſoned and deprived of his eſtate. The 
count de Eu being accuſed as an accomplice in this plot, by Geoftry Barnard, 
and the proof deficient, the count offered to prove his innocence in ſingle com- 
bat; a manner of deciſion imported into England by the Franks and Longo- 


bards, ſince the conqueſt. The liſts were accordingly encloſed, the day and 


Ord. Vital, 


vim. Dan. 
Hun tingd, 
Hoved, 


judges appointed : the duel was fought at Saliſbury, and the count being 
vanquiſhed, it was decreed that he ſhould loſe his eyes, and be deprived 
of his virility. His kinſman William de Alderi being convicted at the ſame 
time, was ſentenced to be hanged; and declared at the place of execution, 
that as he hoped for mercy at the hands of God, he was entirely innocent 
of the crime laid to his charge; and he was credited by the majority of the 
nation. 

XXV. William had no ſooner deſtroyed the roots of this conſpiracy, than 
he found himſelf involved in a diſagreeable quarrel with Anſelm, archbiſhop of 
Canterbury, who was too ſcrupulouſly attached to the immunities and dignity 
of the church; and was indeed a prelate of a very haughty diſpoſition. He ac- 
knowledged Urban II. as lawful pope, though he knew that the king inclined 
towards Clement; and a law had been enacted during the preceding reign, to 
prohibit all perſons from acknowledging any pope without the king's conſent. 
Anſelm pretended that the king had no right to intermeddle in church affairs : 
but William, far from ſubſcribing to this doctrine, began to treat him ſo roughly, 
that he deſired permiſſion to retire to Rome : this requeſt was at firſt denied, but 
afterwards granted ; though Rufus, in order to mortify the prelate, ſent an offi- 
cer to ſearch his baggage, after he was on board, and ſeize all his money, on pre- 
tence of the law which forbad the exportation of ſilver. Immediately after An- 
ſelm's departure, he appropriated to his. own uſe the temporalities of the ſee, 
which he enjoyed all the remaining part of his life; while the exaſperated pre- 
late employed all his intereſt with the pope to embroil William with his ſubjects ; 
but finding Urban unwilling to engage in his quarrel, he retired to a monaſtery, 
where he remained till the death of Rufus. 

$ XXVI. Urban's attention was too much engroſſed with the execution of 
the cruſade, to intereſt himſelf in ſuch unimportant diſputes. His ſcheme was 
to reſcue the Holy land from the dominion of the Saracens ; a romantic ſcheme, - 
with which he was infected by a fanatic friar, known by the name of Peter the 
Hermit. The pope had preached in the council of Clermont, exhorting the 
nations to engage in this holy enterprize. An infinite number of princes and 
noblemen had aſſumed the red-croſs, which was ſewed on the ſhoulder as a 


badge of their undertaking; and among the reſt Robert, duke of * 
who 
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who glowed with ambition to diſtinguiſh himſelf in an expedition upon which 

the eyes of all Europe were turned. As he wanted money to defray the ne- 

ceſſary expence, he had recourſe to his brother William, of whom he propoſed 

to borrow ten thouſand marks of gold, on a mortgage of his dukedom. Ru- 

fus lent a willing ear to his propoſal; but his kingdom being already too much 
exhauſted by unconſcionable exactions, he bethought himſelf of another expe- 

dient, which ſucceeded to his wiſh. He applied for a loan to the | richeſt of 

his ſubjects, ſecular as well as eccleſiaſtic; and his requeſt having all the air 

of a commandment, they generally complied, though not without murmur- 

ing. A few people, who pleaded poverty, were compelled to find what was 
demanded of them; and many eccleſiaſtics, on pretence of indigence, melted 

down the plate of their churches and monaſteries, in order to ſupply his occa- 

ſions. Having in this manner amaſſed the neceſſary ſum, he made a voyage to Hoved. 
Normandy, of which he took poſſeſſion for the term of five years, according 

to the agreement with his brother, who, being thus ſupplied, ſet out on the 

cruſade to Aſia Minor, and was preſent at the reduction of Nice, Antioch, and 
Jeruſalem, on which occaſions he ſignalized his valour, conduct, and mi- 

litary ſkill, above all the princes that embarked in the expedition. : 

XXVII. Immediately after the duke's departure, William, as mortgagee 

of Normandy, demanded of the king of France, the French part of the Vexin, 

which, he pretended, was an appurtenance of the dutchy ; and Philip's refuſal 

was attended with a war, which produced no remarkable tranſaction, and was in 

a little time terminated by a treaty. Rufus, on his return to England, made ano- 

ther attempt upon Wales, in full reſolution to exterminate all the males of that 

nation; but he was again foiled, and obliged to deſiſt from his deſign. The 

next expedition he undertook was of a more laudable nature: at leaſt, if he 

did not perſonally engage in the undertaking, he permitted Edgar Atheling to An. Ch. 1096. 
raiſe a body of forces to effect the reſtoration of his nephew to the throne o 

Scotland, which was uſurped by Donald Bane, the brother of Malcolm, con- 
ſequently uncle to young Edgar, the true heir, who, after having with his Eng- 

liſh army defeated the uſurper, took poſſeſſion of the crown with the unani- 

mous conſent of the Scottiſh nation. | 1 fi 

XXVII. William was obliged to reviſit Normandy, and beſiege the capi- 

tal of Le Maine, which had revolted; and in his abſence, the Welch were ex- 

poſed to terrible calamity by the treachery of one of their noblemen. Owen, 
father-in-law to Griffith and Cadogan, kings of Wales, being diſguſted with 

theſe princes, had invited the earls of Cheſter and Shrewfbury into the country, 

which they ravaged with incredible barbarity, -while the two kings, being un- 

prepared for ſuch a ſudden attack, were obliged to retire into Ireland; and 

their departure leaving their dominions quite defenceleſs, the Engliſh: penetrat- 

ed into the iſle of Angleſey, which they deſtroyed with fire and ſword. In the 

midſt of theſe exceſſes, Magnus, king of Norway, having made himſelf maſter An. Ch. 1097. 
of the iſle of Man, reſolved to make a deſcent upon Angleſey z and the Eng- 

liſh forces attempting to hinder him from landing, an engagement enſued, in 

which the earl of Shrewſbury being ſlain, his troops gave way, and the Norwe- 

gians took poſſeſſion of the beach; but finding there was no booty left, they p Vie 
reimbarked and departed. — 4 
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S XXIX. Mean while the nation was afflicted with a dearth, which was the 

ſeverely felt, as William choſe that very juncture to impoſe exorbitant 

axes upon the people, for defraying the expence of public works, which might 
ave been poſtponed to a more favourable ſeaſon. 

XXX. He gave orders for rebuilding London-Bridge, which had been de- 
moliſhed by torrents ; for ſurrounding the Tower with a ſtrong wall and ram- 
part; and for erecting the ſtructure of Weſtminſter-hall, which, though one of 
the largeſt in Europe, he, on his return from Normandy, affected to deſpiſe as 
a petty bed-chamber. During his reſidence on the continent, he had endea- 
voured ineffectually to recover Le Maine by force of arms from Helie de la 
Fleche, who had ſeized that province, on pretence of ſome agreement with Ro- 
bert before he ſet out for Paleſtine. The Manceaux declared for La Fleche, 
and guarded their paſſes in fuch a manner, that William could not enter their 
country; ſo that a kind of pyratical war was maintained, until William's 
general, Robert Beleſme, had the good fortune to take Helie in an ambuſ- 
cade. The king having ſecured this enterpriſing officer at Rouen, raiſed a 
great army of Bretons, Flemings, Burgundians, Normans, and Engliſh, in 
hope of reducing the province, without farther oppoſition : but, he met 
with a formidable antagoniſt in the perſon of Fulk Rechen, count of Anjou, 
of whom Helie held the county in vaſſalage, and was obliged to have recourſe 
to an expedient, which he had practiſed with ſucceſs on other occaſions. In 
a word, he purchaſed a treaty of peace, by which he was reſtored to the poſſeſ- 
fion of Le Maine, in conſideration of ſetting Helie at liberty, with all the pri- 
ſoners he had taken. The town of Mans was immediately ſurrendered to Wil- 
liam, and the nobility of Le Maine took the oath of allegiance : Helie 
offered his ſervice to the king, who was at firſt inclinable to engage ſuch an 
active warrior in his intereſt, but he was diſſuaded by Robert, count of Meulan, 
his chief counſellor, who perhaps was jealous of Helie's talents ; and this laſt 


. ſeeing his offer rejected, told William that ſince he had no occaſion for his ſer- 


An.Ch.1099. 


vice, he could not blame him for attempting to recover the poſſeſſions he had 
loſt. The king replied, that he might act as he ſhould think proper, and 
ted him a ſafe conduct to La Fleche, which he fortified without delay. 
Not that he committed any act of hoſtility while Rufus tarried in Normandy ; 
but when he returned to England, Helie ſeized the very firſt opportunity to re- 
new the war. 3 | | 
$ XXXI. Having firſt ſecured the favour of the Manceaux, he appeared with 
ſome troops before Le Mans, and provoked the Norman garriſon to make a 
fally, in which they were routed ; then entering the city pell mell with the fugj- 
tives, he was received with loud acclamations by the inhabitants; though the 
caſtle ſtill held out. A courier diſpatched by Robert de Beleſme with an account 
of this ſurpriſal, found William hunting in the New Foreſt ; and he no ſooner re- 
ceived the intelligence, than calling aloud to his attendants, © You that love 
me, follow me; rode directly to the ſea- ſide, near Dartmouth, where he 
found a veſſel ready to fail. But, the weather being very ſtormy, the ſhip- 
maſter ſcrupled to weigh anchor, until he was compelled to put to ſea by Ru- 
fus, who encouraged him, by obſerving that he had never heard of a king's be- 
ing drowned. Next morning he arrived at Barfleur, whence he poſted to Bon- 


neville, where he aſſembled his troops, and marched to the relief of his 14 
| on 
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ſon in Le Mans, with ſuch expedition, that Helie was obliged to raiſe the liege, 
and retire to Chateau de Loir. William inveſted Majol, in hope of taking t 
place by aſſault, in which he received ſuch a blow from a ſtone, as had well 
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nigh deprived him of his life. In conſequence of this accident he deſiſted from 0, d. Vital. 


the enterprize, and having ans oe the country, returned to England. 

$ XXXII. About this period, the cruſards took the city of Jeruſalem, where 
they committed horrid barbarities; and, intending to erect it into a kingdom, 
offered the crown to Robert, duke of Normandy, who declining that dignity, 
they elected Godfrey, count of Bouillon, whoſe valour and conduct had greatly 
contributed to the ſucceſs of the enterprize. William, duke of Guienne, ani- 
mated by the example of ſo many princes, and the glory which they had already 
acquired, reſolved to take the croſs, and conduct a ſtrong reinforcement to the 


Chron. Sax. 


Chriſtians in the Holy land: but, as this ſcheme could not be executed without 


a conſiderable expence, which his revenues could not defray, he had recourſe 
to the king of England, who agreed to advance a ſum of money, on the ſame 
terms which had been embraced by his brother Robert. He had actually raiſed 
the greateſt part of this ſupply, with which he intended to croſs the fea, and in 


perſon take poſſeſſion of the borrower's dominions, when his voyage was pre- 


vented by an accident that was not much regretted by his ſubjects, | 

$ XX XIII. Juſt as he mounted his horſe, in order to take the diverſion of 
hunting in the New Foreſt, he is ſaid to have been warned by a monk from go- 
ing abroad that day, inaſmuch as he (the monk) had . dreamed a N 
dream that ſeemed to preſage his majeſty's death. Rufus, ſmiling at his ſu- 
perſtition, ordered him to be paid for his zeal, and deſired him to dream more 
favourably for the future. He was attended by Walter Tyrrel, a French 
knight, famous for his archery, who always accompanied him in thoſe excur- 
ſions; and to whom he that afternoon gave two arrows out of his own hand. 
Towards ſun-ſet they found themſelves ſeparated from the reſt of the retinue, 
and the king alighted to wait for their taking poſt at their different ſtations, 
when a ſtag paſſing, he ſhot and wounded the animal, yet not ſo mortally but 
that he fled, and William followed, in hope of ſeeing him fall. As the ſun 
beamed in his face, he held up his hand before his eyes, and ſtood in that poſ- 
ture looking at the wounded deer, when another ſtarting from a thicket, Tyrrel 
let fly an arrow, which either glanced from a tree or the horns of the ſtag, 
and ſtruck the king into the heart. He dropped dead inſtantaneouſly, and 
the innocent author of his death, terrified at the accident, galloped away 
to the ſea-ſide, where he found a veſſel, in which he was conveyed to the con- 
tinent. William's body being found by ſome countrymen paſſing through the 
foreſt, was laid a-croſs a horſe and carried to Wincheſter, where it was next 


An. Ch. 1100. 


day interred in the cathedral under the tower, without ceremony or the leaſt Malmeſb. 
marks of reſpect; for few lamented his fate, and none of the courtiers attended Brompton. 


his funeral, 

$ XXXIV, Thus fell William, furnamed Rufus, from his red hair and florid 
complexion, after he had lived four and forty years, and reigned near thirteen, 
during which he oppreſſed his people in every form of tyranny and inſult. He 
was equally void o learning, 232 and humanity ; haughty, paſſionate, 


brutal, profligate, and ungrateful ; a ſcoffer at religion; a ſcourge to the clergy ; 
vain-glorious, talkative, rapacious, laviſh, and diſſolute, and an inveterate ene- 


ny 


Coutin. 


Ingulph. 


Eadraer, 


the ſupport of his pretenſions. 
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my to the Engliſh, though he owed his crown to their valour and fidelity, 


when the Norman lords intended to expel him from the throne. In return for 
this inſtance of their loyalty he took all opportunities to fleece and enſlave 
them; and at one time impriſoned fifty of the beſt families of the kingdom, 
on pretence of killing his deer: ſo that they were compelled to purchaſe their 
liberty at the expence of all their wealth ; though not before they had under- 
gone the fire ordeal. He lived in a ſcandalous commerce with proſtitutes, pro- 
fling his contempt for marriage; and having no legitimate iſſue, the crown 
devolved to his brother Henry, who was fo intent upon the ſucceſſion, that he 
paid very little attention to the funeral of the deceaſed king. | | 
'$XXXV. Had Robert been in Normandy when William died, he would 
in all probability have mounted the Engliſh throne without oppoſition, according 


to the ſtipulations of the treaty concluded between the two brothers, and ratified 


by the principal noblemen of both countries : but, inftead of returning home 
immediately after the reduction of Jeruſalem, he lingered by the way in Apulia, 
where he married Sybilla, daughter of William, count of Converſana, a lady 
renowned for her beauty and qualifications ; and while he indulged himſelf in the 


enjoyment of his amiable bride, whoſe: fone he laviſhed away among his fol- 


lowers, he loſt the opportunity which never afterwards occurred. The Engliſh 
nation was divided between affection and intereſt ; they loved Robert for his good 
nature and generoſity, but they dreaded his indolence and profuſion ; and juſtly 
concluded, from the fame of his expenſive living in this laſt cruſade, that on 
his return he would be abſolutely deſtitute of all means to make good 
his pretenſions. On the other hand, Henry was a native of England, born 
after his father's acceſſion to the throne ; a circumſtance which had weight 
with ſome people : but the great advantage which this prince had over his 
brother was being on the ſpot, to take the firſt and moſt neceſſary meaſures for 
He was employed in the ſame diverſion, and in 
the ſame- foreſt which proved fatal to William, when he heard of that princes 
death; and rode full ſpeed to Wincheſter, where he demanded the keys of the royal 
treaſury, which were in the hands of William de Breteuil, eldeſt ſon of William 
Fitzoſbern, formerly earl of Hereford, That nobleman had juſt arrived 
from the New Foreſt, where he too had been hunting ; and, informed of the 


= At the time of his death, he was in poſ- 


ſeſſion of the archbiſhopric of Canterbury, the 


ſees of Wincheſter and Saliſbury, twelve rich 


abbies, and a great number of other ſmaller be- 
nefices, which he had kept vacant for his own 
uſe : it cannot therefore be expected that the 
monks ſhould have writ his eulogium. They 
tell us that he ſet God and man at defiance ; 
that one day, ſeeing ſome perſons paſs the or- 
deal unhurt, he affirmed that God was unjuſt in 
pace ſuch people, whom he himſelf knew 
to be guilty. He is ſaid to have denied provi- 
dence, to have received money from the Jews of 
Rouen, to compelthoſeamong them who had been 
baptized, to reſume their old religion : to have 
aſſembled the biſhops and rabbis, in order to 
diſpute in his preſence, after having promiſed 


to:the Jews, that if they could convince him 
with their arguments, he would forthwith under- 

o the operation of circumciſion ; that after hav- 
ing retained vacant benefices for ſeyera] years, 
he ſet them up for ſale to the higheſt bidder ; 
and upon an occaſion of this kind, when two 
prieſts were bidding againſt each other, he per- 
ceived a third who ſtood filent, and aſking what 
he would give for the living in queſtion, the 
monk replied, that he had nothing to give; 
or if he had, his conſcience would not allow him 
to be guilty of ſuch a flagrant inſtance of ſimo- 
ny. 'The king, pleaſed with the reply, ſwore by 
St. Luke's face that he was the- moſt honeſt of 
the three, and ſhould have it for nothing. Ead- 
mer. Malmeſb. Huntingd, | 


king's 
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ing's cataſtrophe, haſtened home to take care of his charge, which he flatly 
wr. or to reſign, telling Henry the ſceptre of England belonged to his brother 
Robert, for whom, he would reſerve the treaſure and his allegiance, according to 
the oath he had taken. The diſpute was on the point of producing bloodſhed, - 
when Robert, count de Meulant, and a great number of the late king's atten- 
dants, coming up, eſpouſed the cauſe of Henry, and compelled Breteuil to ſur- 
render the treaſure, with part of which they in all probability hoped to be re · 
warded for their ſervice. He was immediately proclaimed king, after a 
very tumultuary election, influenced by the populace, which denounced ve 

upon all thoſe who ſhould dare to diſpute his ſucceſſion ; and he forthwith began 
to exerciſe the regal authority, in preferring William Giffard to the ſee of Win- 
cheſter. Then he and his partiſans ſet out for London, where he was anointed 
and crowned in Weſtminſter-abbey, by Maurice, biſhop of London, after he 
had taken the coronation oath ; and this ceremony was finiſhed in ſicty- ſix hours 
after the death of the late king: ſo much was Henry afraid that Robert might 
arrive unexpectedly, and anticipate his deſigg. | | 

$ XXXVI: As the people had too much reaſon, during the two laſt reigns, 

to think that a king is very apt to forget or diſregard his coronation oath, Henry, 
for the farther ſatisfaction of his ſubjects, granted that ſame day a charter, con- 
firming their privileges, and redreſſing ſome grievances under whichtheylaboured. 
By this deed, which was authenticated in the moſt ſolemn manner, and tran- 
{cribed into a great number of copies diſperſed all over the kingdom, he eſtas 
bliſhed the churches in poſſeſſion of all their immunities, and exempted them from 
all the hardſhips they had ſuſtained from the tyranny of Rufus, eſpetially that 
of being kept vacant for the king's uſe, and afterwards put up to public ſale, 
without any regard to merit or capacity. He aboliſhed the exceſſive fines which 
uſed to be * a from the heirs of noblemen for the livery of their lands; and 
at the ſame time exempted the vaſſals of noblemen from the ſame impoſition; he 
permitted all the vaſſals of the crown to diſpoſe of their children in marriage, ac- 
cording to their own pleaſure, except to the king's enemies; widows were inveſted 
with the ſame privilege, without being obliged to pay for licences from the crown; 
he granted the wardſhip of minors to the mother or neareſt relation; he ſu 
23 the duty of moneyage, — once in three years, in conſideration of t 

ing's preſerving the value of the coin unaltered ; he remitted all fines, mulcts, 
and debts in the exchequer, ariſing from vexatious proſecution; allowed the ba- 
rons to bequeath their perſonal eſtates by will; and regulated the diviſion of ef- 
fects belonging to thoſe who died inteſtate, among their wives, children, and 
neareſt relations; he mitigated the ſecurity given by perſons charged with felony 
or miſdemeanour ; pardoned all murders and other offences committed before his 
coronation ; exempted the lands poſſeſſed by the military tenants of the crown 
from gelds, talliages, and benevolences ; he reſtored the laws of - St. Edward, 
and forgave all rapine and depredation, provided the offenders would make im- 
mediate reſtitution., 29:5} 01 | | 

$ XXXVII. In purſuance of the ſame laudable ſcheme of reformation 

and redreſs, he expelled from court all the miniſters and inſtruments 
of his brother's debauchery and arbitrary power, and publiſhed a ſevere edict 
againſt delinquents, - adulterers, denouncing rigorous penalties for ſuch tranſ- 
greſſions, and death itſelf to be inflicted upon ſuch as ſhould be found guilty of 
Vol. I. EI peculation. 
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peculation. He aboliſhed the odious curfew ; made an example of his brothers 
wicked miniſter Ralf Flambard, who being by this time raiſed to the ſee of 
Durham, was ſtripped of his dignity and revenue, and impriſoned in the Tower 
of London, where, however, he was plentifully maintained on an allowance of 
two fhillings a day, the common appointment of ſtate priſoners. As Henry 
had been greatly obliged to the citizens of London, in his acquiſition of the 
crown, he gratified them with a charter of very ample privileges; and, in order 
to crown the ſatisfaction of the people, he recalled Anſelm archbiſhop of Canter- 
bury, who was become extremely popular in England, through the influence of 
the monks, by this time ſettled in almoſt all the benefices of the kingdom. That 
prelate accepted the invitation with tranſport, eſpecially as the king hinted that he 
ſhould have the chief direction of affairs, and landed at Dover, to the inexpreſſible 
joy of the whole nation; but Henry was a little confounded when he refuſed to 
do him homage, adhering to the canons of the council of Bari, which forbad eccle- 
ſiaſtics to receive inveſtitures from the laity, or to pay them homage on any account. 
The conditions therefore of their living together in a good underſtanding were, 


that the king ſhould relinquiſh the prerogative of inveſting biſhops and abbots, and 


in every thing relating to the church, pay implicit obedience to the pope. Henry, 

though ſhocked at the inſolent propoſals of this arrogant prieſt, who wanted to 
curtail his authority, was forced to temporize, -becauſe not yet firmly eſta- 
bliſhed on the throne ; for he knew that Anſelm, by throwing his intereſt into 

the ſcale of Robert, might keep the balance in ſuſpence, and perhaps make the 

other end preponderate. He therefore propoſed that agents ſhould be diſpatched to 

Rome, with a remonſtrance to the pope, deſiring his holineſs to diſpenſe with the 

canons about inveſtitures, as ſuch laws were diametrically oppoſite to the cuſtoms 

of the nation; and that in the mean time Anſelm ſhould enter into poſſeſſion of 
his ſee. This expedient was approved, and a kind of truce concluded, until the 

deputies could obtain an anſwer from the Roman pontiff. 

SXXX VII. Henry's intereſt was concerned in another view to maintain the 
favour of the archbiſhop, He bad acquired: the reputation of a debauchee from 
the proſecution of promiſcuous amours ; and he reſolved by ane ſtep to retrieve 
his character, and ſtrengthen his title to the throne. Maude, daughter of Mal- 
colm III. by Margaret, ſiſter to Edgar Atheling, had been brought from Scotland 
by her uncle, and educated in a nunnery at Wincheſter, under the eye of her aunt 
Chriſtian. This princeſs did the king propoſe to marry ; but as ſhe had wore 
the veil, not a profeſſed nun, it was neceſſary to uſe the credit of the 
archbiſhop, who aſſembling a council at Lambeth, took cognizance of the affair 
in a judicial manner, and declared Maude free from any eccleſiaſtical reſtrictions ; 
ſo that the marriage was celebrated without further heſitation ; and both king- 
doms were extremely well pleaſed with the event. Alttiag 

S XXXIX. During theſe tranſactions Robert, duke of Normandy, arrived 
in his dominions, and reſumed the reins of government without oppoſition; for, 
although they had been mortgaged to the late king William, Henry did not chooſe 
at this conjuncture to claim that part of the ſucceſſion. But Robert, far from 

inking himſelf obliged by this forbearance, made no ſecret of his reſentment 
againſt his brother, who had ſupplanted bim in his abſence ; and loudly declared 
he would take the firſt wy of doing himſelf juſtice. He was confirmed 
in this reſolution by the biſhop. Durham, who had eſcaped from the Tower > 
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reparations for invading England. Henry could plainly perceive that his ſub- 
jects fluctuated in their inclinations between him and his brother; and that they 
made a wide diſtinction between Robert in Paleſtine and Robert in Normandy. 
In this emergency he had recourſe to Anſelm, who employed all his credit in 
fixing him upon the throne; he convened the principal noblemen, Normans as 
well as Engliſh, and expatiated with ſuch eloquence and energy the cala 
mities of a civil war, and the ſincerity of Henry's intention to make his people 
happy, that they ſeemed intirely ſatisfied, and determined to be quiet. Never- 
theleſs it was no ſooner known that Robert was ready to embark, than the majo- 
rity of the lords declared for him, and part of the fleet followed that example; 
$ XL. This defection facilitated his deſcent at Portſmouth, where he was 
joined by a great number of his brother's ſubjects, who promiſed to riſque their 
lives and fortunes in his fervice ; and aſſured him that Henry in a little time would 
be abandoned by the whole nation. Mean while the king exerted himſelf in 
_ aſſembling his troops, and the archbiſhop employed his eloquence and emiſſaries 
ſo effectually in repreſenting the impiety of violating oaths, eſpecially that of al- 
legiance to a king, who had made ſuch conceſſions to his people, that the whole 
army became ſtaunch to their cauſe, and a number of noblemen and officers 
who wavered, were by theſe harrangues confirmed in their fidelity to Henry. 
The king's forces thus aſſured, advanced from Pevenſey towards Portſmouth, 
and the competitors were ſoon in fight of each other; though both equally unwil- 
ling to hazard a battle, becauſe Robert found himſelf diſappointed in his 
tion of being joined by the Engliſh, and Henry did not know-how far he could 
confide in his ſoldiers, though he foreſaw that his own perdition muſt be the con- 
ſequence of his defeat. Anſelm took this opportunity of offering his mediation, 
which was reinforced by all the noblemen and prelates in bath armies ; and after 
ſome debate a treaty of peace was concluded, on condition that Robert ſhould quit 
his claim to England, in conſideration of Henry's paying him annually the ſum of 
_ three thouſand marks, and giving up the Cotantin, with all that he poſſeſſed in Nor- 
mandy, except Danfront, which he could not cede without breaking the oath 
he had taken to the inhabitants when they received him into the place; that the 
adherents of each party ſhould be reſtored to the lands and honours they formerly 
poſſeſſed, whether in England or in Normandy ; and that if either prince ſhould 
die without iſſue, the ſurvivor ſhould ſucceed to his dominions. This treaty be- 
ing ſigned and ratified, the armies on each ſide were diſbanded, and Robert, 
having lived two months in the utmoſt harmony with his brother, returned in 
peace to his on dominions. 1 bel in | 
$ XLI. Henry, having eſtabliſhed himſelf in the throne by virtue of this ac- 
commodation, could not wathout reſentment remember thoſe by whom his crown 
had been brought into ſuch jeopardy ;. and though he had executed the articles 
of the treaty even ſo as to permit the reſtoration of Flambard to the ſee of Dur- 
ham, yet he refolved to puniſh every perſon of importance, who had joined his bro- 
ther; and that puniſhment took place as ſoon as he could find other pretexts for ex- 
erciſing his revenge. Robert de Beleſme, earl of Arundel and Shrewſbury, was the 
chief aim of his indignation; him therefore he beſet with ſpies, who took ſuch 
advantages of his unguarded * impetuoſity of temper, that — 
| 2 oon 
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ſoon found matter for an accuſation, conſiſting of five and forty articles, which 
was delivered into his hand one day while he attended at court. He deſired that 
he might be indulged with time to prepare an anſwer ; but, inſtead of employ- 
ing it for that purpoſe, he fortified his caſtles, and put himſelf in a poſture of 

WmenZo 1: 5: l. eee 


XLII. The king immediately ordered him to be proclaimed a traitor, and 
marched at the head of an army to beſiege his caſtle of Arundel, the commander 
of which deſired leave to ſend for orders to his lord, that he might know whether 
he ſhould defend or deliver the fortreſs. The king indulged him fo far, and left 
a ſufficient number of troops to block up the caſtle, ordering the biſhop of Lin- 
colin to beſiege Tikehill, while he himſelf advanced into Shropſhire, the greateſt 
part of which belonged to Robert de Beleſme. Here he attacked Bridgenorth, 
counted the ſtrongeſt place in England, and well ſupplied with men, ammuni- 
tion, and proviſion.” The garriſon conſiſted of a body of Welſh, under the com- 
mand of Roger Fitzcorbet, Robert Nevil, and Ulger Groſvenor, who made 
ſuch a vigorous defence, that Henry began to deem it impregnable ; but the 
fucceſs, which he could not obtain by his arms, he owed to the intereſt of 
William Pantolf, governor of Stafford-caſtle, who being related to the com- 
manders in Bridgenorth, prevailed upon them to ſurrender the caſtle. While 
Henry was employed in this ſiege, the principal nobility of England offered their 
mediation in favour of Robert; but the king would liſten to no terms of accom- 
modation. Having reduced Bridgenorth, he directed his march towards Shrewſ- 
bury, and while he approached the place, the earl ſeeing his affairs deſperate, ac- 


knowledged his crime, and furrendered at diſcretion, ſubmitting himſelf to the 


mercy of the king, who upon his delivering up Arundel and the reſt of his caſtles, 
granted him his life and a ſafe- conduct to Normandy ; but he confiſcated his vaſt 


eſtate, and his brothers were involyed in his diſgrace. 


- $XLII. Roger, earl of Lancaſhire, Arnulph de Montgomery, lord of Pem- 
brokeſhire, Robert de Pontefract, and Robert de Malet, were likewiſe diveſted of 
ther eſtates, and baniſhed the kingdom. Hugh de Grenteſmeſnil thought to ſave 
his fortune by mortgaging it for fifteen years to the king's favourite, Robert 
count de Meulant, while he himſelf went on a pilgrimage to the Holy land; but 
Meulant refuſed to reſtore it in the ſequel : fo that it was for ever loft to Hugh's 
poſterity. By theſe arbitrary meaſures Henry quelled the exorbitant power of 
the noblemen, among whom the lands of England had been diſtributed bythe con- 


queror with ſuch profuſion, that two or three of them united were almoſt an 


overmatch for the whole power of the crown ; whereas, by parcelling out their 
forfeited eſtates among a great number of his needy adherents, Henry rewarded 
their attachment, while he enabled them to ſerve him more effectually, and ſub- 
ſtituted grateful vaſſals in the room of dangerous rivals. | 4 
$XLIV. All the nobles in the land were more eafily managed than the arch- 
biſhop of Canterbury alone ; that prelate, who was a true monk and bigot to 
the power of Rome, had conceived two projects, which could not be executed 
t difficulty; the firſt was to eſtabliſh celibacy among eccleſiaſtics, 


benefices from the king. The agents ſent to Rome returned about the time of 
the treaty between the two brothers, and brought an anſwer from the pope, in- 


fiſting upon the execution of the canons againſt lay inveſtiture. „ 
| the 
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the king refuſed to part with his prerogative; and Anſelm refuſed to conſecrate 


the biſhops whom Henry had appointed. This diſpute produbed a quarrel, which 
— hare been — wich the immediate privation of the archbiſhop, had 
not his ſervices been ſo recent and popularity ſo great, that it would have been 
dangerous to treat him as an outlaw. All hope of accommodation, however, being 
deſtroyed by the obſtinacy of the parties, Anſelm reſolved to carry his complaints 
in perſon to pope Paſchal II. by whoſe direction he had in all probability engaged 
in this enterprize. He was accompanied by the prelates, who had quitted their 
benefices rather than acknowledge the king's ſupremacy; and Henry at the ſame 
time ſent ambaſſadors to defend his cauſe before the pope; theſe were Hebert and 
Robert, biſhops of Norwich and Litchfield, t with William de Warelwaaſt, 
an eccleſiaſtic of profound learning. Notwi ing the a and eloquence 
of theſe | advocates, the pope refuſed to abate a tittle of his pretenſions, and 
even threatened to excommunicate Henry, whom he found as tenacious of His 
prerogative ; when a temperament was propoſed" and admitted, and both parties 
agreed, that the biſhops and abbots ſhould do homage to the king, and that he 


An.Ch.1103, 


ſhould recede from the right of beſtowing the inveſtiture of benefices. Mat. Paris. 


$ XLV. This diſpute with the court of Rome did not divert Henry's atterl- 
tion from his. own intereſt in other particulars.” One of his chief aims was to re- 
duce the exorbitant power of the nobility; and he became immenſely rich by the 
confiſcation of the barons who had declared for his brother. Among theſe 
William de Warenne, earl of Surry, retiring to Normandy, and complaining 
to the duke of the great eſtate he had loſt in his cauſe; Robert, who had a great 
ſhare of knight- errantry in his compoſition, came over immediately to England, 
with eleven followers, in order to perſuade his brother to make reſtitution. 
Henry pretended to take umbrage at this viſit, aſſembled a council extraordi- 
nary, to deliberate in what manner he ſhould be treated, and ſent a formal meſ- 
ſage to know the cauſe of his arrival in England. When he expoſtulated with 
the king about the confiſcation of the eart of Surry, Henry upbraided him in 
very harſh terms with a breach of their treaty, in granting to Robert de Be- 
leſme his father's demeſnes in Normandy; and Robert began to find himſelf in 
a very tickliſh ſituation. The count de Meulant, Henry's prime miniſter, 


hinted to him, that he had no other way of eſcaping the danger, than that of 


relinquiſhing his annuity; and when Robert made a preſent of this penſion to the 
queen, Henry's countenance cleared up, the earl of Surry was reſtored to his 
honours, and Robert returned to his own dominions, curſing his own raſh, un- 

premeditated conduſ. | 20. 949 1. , 
 $XLVI. In the courſe of the ſucceeding year, Henry exhibited another fla+ 
grant proof of his own avarice, and hatred to thoſe whom he knew or believed 
to be favourers of his brother's intereſt, William, count de Mortmain, and 
earl of Cornwal, his own couſin german, claimed the earldom of Kent, as heir 
to Odo, biſhop of Bayeux, who had accompanied the duke of Normandy in 
his expedition to the Holy land, and died at Palermo in Sicily. This demand: 
was made of Henry at the very time of his being threatened wich the laſt inva- 
ſion; and the king had amuſed him with a favourable anſwer; until the ſtorm 
was blown over, that William might not be provoked to join His brother: the 
earl accordi ngly obſerved a ſtrict neutrality ; but when he repeated his claim af- 
ter the peace, Henry not only mortified him with a flat denial, but alſo called 
him 
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him to account{for ſome lands, which he affirmed William illegally poſſetied. He 
therefore inſtituted a proceſs. agaiaſt him; and the juſticiaries, after a formal tri- 


al, diveſted him not only of the lands in queſtion, but alſo of his earldom and 


An. Ch. 1104. Whole fortune in England. William, enraged at this dpprefſion, retired to his 


county of Mortmain, in Normandy, from whence hg ravaged the territories 
which Henry had not yet'relinquiſhed, according to the treaty with his brother: 
ſo that the count and Robert de Beleſme, at the head of two ſeparate troops of 


G. Malmeſb, adventurers, harraſſed their native country with continual devaſtations, while 
Flor. Wig. the duke of Normandy had neither inclination nor means to remedy theſe dif. 


orders; for he had already given away all his demeſnes q except the city of 
Rouen, where he ſpent his time in the moſt indolent amuſements. He had in- 
deed made one effort againſt Beleſme; but, being worſted in the field, he left 
his country expoſed to the arms of the victor, who being afterwards joined by 
— — — — deſolate. 4 8 11 re 

d XLVIL In this emergency, orman noblemen, who had nothing to 
e from their own duke, implored the afliſtance of Henry, who was him- 


felt a ſufferer by thoſe depredations ; and he was not a little pleaſed with this op- 


_ Ord. Vital. 


portunity of intermedling in the affairs of Normandy, which he had long looked 
upon with an eye of deſire, That he might veil his deſign with a ſpecious pre- 
text, he repreſented to his brother in a letter, that his conduct could not fail to 
give to his ſubjects, inaſmuch as he protected a ſet of profligate 
wretches, who ought to be perſecuted as enemies of the public; that the peace 
he had made with the rebels, leaving the country expoſed to all the miſery of 
war, his ſubje&s could no longer regard him as their ſovereign, unleſs he 
would rouſe himſelf from that [lethargy of indolence in which he was buried, 
and exert himſelf like a prince who has the good of his people at heart; other- 
wiſe he himſelf ſhould be obliged to undertake the cauſe of thoſe who had re- 
courſe. co blnefilgnce..'/ ono ot honing lt Ho Sans om wont or 207 | 
$ XLVIII. While he thus rebuked his brother for maladminiſtration, 
and aſſumed the protector of the oppreſſed Normans, he faddled his own 
ſubjects with an exorbitant impoſition, on pretence of maintaining the war, 
with which the Englifly had no concern; and this tax was levied with all the 
circumſtances; of rigour. Having aſſembled a numerous army, and amaſſed 
great ſums of money for the purpoſes of corruption, he ſer fail for Normandy, 
and made himſelf maſter of Caen, and ſeveral other towns, while Robert re- 
mained inactive, and unable to traverſe his intrigues, or ſtop the progreſs of his 
arms. The duke of Bretagne and the count of Anjou allowed Henry to put 
— into ſome of their frontier places, rather than make himſelf maſter of 
the whole dutchy, becauſe they perceived that no peace could be made, except to 


cheir prejudice. Among theſe the biſhop of Seez was the moſt indefatigable in- 


cendiary ; he had been expelled from his dioceſe by the two rebellious counts, 


An. Ch. i105. to whoſe deſtruction he therefore devoted his whole intereſt and attention, and 


2  Odericus ſays, he never refuſed any thing days, | otherwiſe he muſt have appeared naked; 
that, was, in) his, power w gr ant: he laviſhed for his domeſtics abuſed his lenity to ſuch a de- 
away his money in ſuch a manner, that he was gree, as to ſteal his breeches, ſtockings, and other 
continually in want,” and ſo ill provided with apparel. | 0 01 | 
cloaths, that he was obliged to be a-bed whole | | wi 
b | *. | | 1. 
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ke could never hope to ſee his revenge accompliſhed. while Robert was left in poſ- | 
kMon'of his 0 den. He nies the good 1 Henry with the moſt 
officious aſſiduity; and perceiving the ſentiments of his ambition, took all oppor- 
tunities of inflaming it with the moſt artful inſinuations. He expatiated on the 
miſeries of the country that groaned under the ravages of two mercileſs tyrants z 
he exaggerated the indolence and miſconduct of Robert; affirmed that the 
peace and tranquillity of Normandy would never be reſtored until it ſhould 
have changed its maſter z and conjured the king to aſſume the reins of govern- 
ment, and deliver the antient ſubjects of his family from the ſlavery to which 
they were reduced. Henry liftened with pleaſure to this remonſtrance, and 
affected to pity the diſtreſs of the Normans, which he promiſed to alleviate with 
all his power, though at the fame time he profeſſed the utmoſt regret in being 
obliged to take any ſtep to his brother's. prejudice. | * 4 
XLIX. He now proſecuted the war with redoubled vigour, reducing one 
place after another with great rapidity, , and towards the end of the campaign 
returned to England, to levy taxes and troops, in order to finiſh the work Ord. Vital. 
he had ſo fuccefsfully begun. Robert, being by this time convinced of his bro- 
ther's deſign to depriye him, of his dutchy, and finding his affairs in a deſpe- 
rate ſituation, took. the ſtrange refolution of appealing to Henry's natural af- 
fection, which he eſtimated. according to Fra green of his own heart, and re- 
ired to England during the winter, in hope of prevailing u us brother to 
bit from is enterprize, and reſtore the towns he Had Miles 15 e had ſo far 
miſreckoned upon his brother's good nature, that he found himſelf treated with 
the utmoſt inſolence and contempt ; and Henry, far from complying with his 
requeſt, gave him to underſtand he might think himſelf extremely happy in 
being permitted to return, Thus r and deſpiſed, he quitted the 
kingdom in a tranſport of rage, pouring forth execrations and menaces, to which 
the Q) e, . m OI I TR 
L. Not but that he was under ſome apprehenfion that Robert's wrongs 
would excite the compaſſion of the Engliſh nation; and as he found it neceſſary to 
impoſe new taxes for the proſecutian of the war, he aſſembled a general council, 
in which he pretended to have received letters from the pope, exhorting him to ref-" 
cue Normandy from the miſgovernment of Robert, whole failings and. infirmi- 
ties he painted in the moſt glaring colours; and, 'amongft other particularitits' 
of his character, expatiated upon the contempt which, that prince pad fled 
for the Engliſh. On the other hand, he recapitulated the popular a&ions of 
his own reign, dwelt particularly on the charter. of privileges he had granted at 
his coronation ; promiſed to. govern them always by the moſt equitable laws; 
and concluded his harrangue by obſerving, that while he was affyred of the af- 1,1, 
fection of his ſubjects, he ſhould never dread the machinations of his enemies. Mat. Paris. 
He was not diſappointed in his expectation of fuccefs from this popular addreſs; / 
the aſſembly thought themſelves honoured in the king's confidence, and 'beliey- 
ing that his promiſes were ſincere, we pred aſſured him they would ſpend a 
their lives and fortunes in his ſervice. He took advantage of this' favourable 


Ars 


difpoſition to receive new ſubfidies, which enabled him to make a conſiderable 
augmentation in his army ; and as ſoon as the ſeaſon would permit; crofſed the 
ſea, in order to finiſh the conqueſt of Normandy, ooo nn 
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II. The campaign, was opened with the ſiege of ec belonging 
to the count de Mortagne, ho had by this time eſpouſed the cauſe of the duke; 
and as the Na Was ſtrongly fortified with, ſoldiers and proviſion, it ſuſtained 
a ſiege until Robert was in a condition to march to its relict with reinforcements. 
he had received from Mortagne, Belleſme, the king of France, and ſome Norman 


noblemen, who deteſted the ſelfiſh diſpoſition of Henry, and were of conſe- 


the king advanci 
and Breians falle 


An. Ch. 1106. 


Chron. Sax. 
Mat. Paris. 


uence ayerſe to his government. Thus ſupported, Robert reſolved to give his 
brother battle; and when the two armies were in ſight of each other, ſome 
monks employed their mediation to prevent the effuſion of blood; but, as 
Henry. inſiſted upon the duke's renouncing the government of his dominions in- 
tirely, and one half of the revenue, the propoſal was rejected with diſdain, and a 
battle immediately enſued. Robert charged the main body of the Engliſh with 
fuch impetuoſity, and was ſo well ſeconded by the count of Mortagne, that they 
were broken and gaye giound ;, but Robert de Belleſme, who commanded one 
of the wings, was at the {lame time put to flight by the count de Maine, and 
en a freſh, body. of horſe to ſuſtain the center, the Engliſh 
immediately, and Robert's little army, weakened by the de- 
feat of Belleſme, and overpowered with numbers, was entirely routed, in ſpite of 
all his efforts and acts of perſonal valour. Though he ſaw his forces defeated he 
would not quit the field, but choſe rather to be taken priſoner than turn his 
back upon the enemy; this was likewiſe the caſe with the count de Mortagne, 
and Edgar Atheling, who had lived with Robert ſince. his return from Paleſtine, 
in. the intimacy Al Fiendſhip, produced from the ſimilarity of their characters. 
This prince, however, fared much better than his friend; for he was ſet 
at liberty as a perſon of no conſequence in England, where he died of a de- 
crepid old age; whereas the unfortunate duke, after having influenced the in- 
habitants of Rouen and Falaiſe to receive the conqueror, was ſent into England, 
and kept cloſe priſoner in different parts of the kingdom, till at length, after a miſe- 
rable captivity: of eight and twenty years, death ſet him free, at Cardiff in Gla- 
morganſh're b. Such was the fate of Robert, who was incapable of inflicting on 
the moſt inveterate enemy the cruel puniſhment he ſuſtained from an unna- 
tural brother, whoſe life he had ſo generouſly ſaved at the ſiege of Mont St. 
Michel : not contented with having pr ng him ſo peg on the 
throne of Hogland, and deprived him of his hereditary dukedom, he likewiſe 
robbed him of his liberty, and embittered the old age of his elder brother, whom 
it was his duty to ſerve and obey ; though he afterwards ſtifled the reproaches of 
his conſcience by founding the abbey of Reading, which the monks admitted as 
a ſufficient atonement for his barbarity. | 

SLI. Nothing was now wanting to complete the reduction of Normandy 
but the ſubmiſſion of Robert de Belleſme, who by the mediation of Helie, count 
de Maine, was received into the king's favour, and reſtored to all the offices and 
poſſeſſions his father had enjoyed in Normandy, on condition of giving up the 
Biſhopric of Seez, Argentan, and the foreſt of Goulfer. Peace being thus re- 
eſtabliſhed, Henry held a great council of the prelates and barons at Lieux, 
where wholeſome regulations were made for puniſhing robbery and depredation; 


d He is ſaid to have been deprived of his viſion by a red hot copper baſon applied to his eyes. 
Mezeral. Mat. Faris. 17 55 9 — 
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the alienations of Robert were annulled, and all caſtles erected ſince the Conque- 
ror's death, demoliſhed as the receptacles of rapine and rebellion. The oath of 
allegiance being taken by the nobles, and the adminiſtration of the dutchy pro- 


perly ſettled, the king returned to his Engliſh dominions. Ord. Vital. 


5IIII. The firſt ſtep he took after his arrival, was extremely agreeable to his 
ſubjects; this was the reformation of ſome abuſes which had crept into the regula- 
tion and ceconomy of his court. By the feudal tenure, the tenants, on the crown 
demeſnes, were obliged to furniſn the king and his retinue with all neceſſaries and 
proviſions when he travelled, under the inſpection of the ſteward of the houſehold, 
who attended him in his progreſs. Henry's followers made uſe of this pretext 
to commit all ſorts of outrages; they waſted the country through which they 
paſſed; burned or ſold publicly the ſuperfluous proviſions they found in their lodg- 
ings, waſhed their horſes with the liquors they could not conſume, inſulted their 
landlords, violated their wives and daughters, and acted with ſuch brutality, 
that the people hearing of the king's approach, deſerted their habitations, and re- 
tired to the woods with their families and effects. To remedy theſe diſorders, 
Henry publiſhed an edit, by virtue of which the perſons convicted of ſuch of- 
fences were puniſhed with the loſs of eyes, or hands, or ſome other member; 
and this law being vigorouſly executed, ſoon redreſſed the grievance. At the 
ſame time he enacted another decree againſt coiners, who had long adulterated 
the currency, under the protection of the nobles, for whom they worked privately 
in their houſes, to which the officers of juſtice had no acceſs: by this edict it was 


ordained that falſe coiners ſhould, upon conviction, loſe their eyes and their Mat. paris. 


verility. 

$ LIV. From theſe laws the people would have conceived happy omens of 
Henry's equity and moderation, had they not been immediately followed'by a very 
unfavourable change in his deportment. Having now accompliſhed his aims 


upon Normandy, and trod all oppoſition under his feet, he laid aſide the An.Ch.1108, 


reſtraint with which he had hitherto bridled his arbitrary diſpoſition, baniſhed 
all his former affability, treated his nobles with the moſt indecent inſolence, 
and ruled with deſpotic ſway, in diametrical oppoſition to the charter he had 
granted. mw; | I „ | 

$ LV. There was no perſon in the nation to whom he payed the leaſt re- 
ſpect, but Anſelm, archbiſhop: of Canterbury, and him he reſpected through 
fear, remembring how he had already embroiled him with the pope, who had 
actually expedited the bull for his excommunication ; a cenſure that might have 
been of fatal conſequence. to his intereſt in thoſe times of ſuperſtition, and 
which therefore he avoided by making the conceſſions about the inveititure 
of | prelates,- as we have obſerved above. Anſelm, conſcious. of the af- 
cendancy he had, gained over the ſpirit of the king, reſolved to take adyan- 


tage of the favourable juncture, to execute the ſcheme he had formed againſt An. Ch. 1109. 


the married clergy. He therefore aſſembled a ſynod to. deliberate upon mea- 
ſures for the better obſervation of the canons againſt the marriage of prieſts, 
and the former penalties being found ineffectual, it was decreed that all married 
prieſts ſhould put away their wives, on pain of being immediately ſuſpended, 
and excommunicated, ſhould they afterwards officiate iu divine ſervice. 
SLI. Anſelm, after having eſtabliſhed theſe regulations, employed his in- 
tereſt in ** the ſce of Ely, from part of the dioceſe of Lincoln, which 
Mm 


Vol. I. was 
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was too large and unweildy ; and the laſt tranſaction of his life was a diſpute 
with Thomas, ele& of York, who declined coming to Canterbury, to make the 
uſual profeſſion of canonical obedience, and be conſecrated by Anſelm. He 
had hoped to elude theſe marks of ſubmiſſion by obtaining a pall from Rome; 
but Anſelm, being appriſed of his intention, deſired the pope to delay the pall, 
until Thomas ſhould have obeyed the dictates of his duty; and in the mean 
time he inhibited all the biſhops of England from aſſiſting at his conſecration. 
Anſelm, however, did not live to ſee the ſucceſs of his letter to the pope ; but 
in a few days after his death, Ulric, a Roman cardinal, arrived in England, 


with a pall for the church of York, to be diſpoſed of at the pleaſure of Anſelm, 


The intervening death of the archbiſhop of Canterbury gave riſe to a diſpute 
upon the ſubject; and the king ſummoning a court of prelates and barons, it 
was determined, after ſome debate, that Thomas ſhould, under his hand and 
ſeal, make ſolemn profeſſion of canonical obedience to the primate of Canter- 


bury and the ſee of Rome. This profeſſion was delivered to Conrad, prior of 


Eadmer, 


Chron. Sax. 


the metropolitan church, to be depoſited among the archives of his convent, and 
Thomas being conſecrated by Richard, biſhop of London, received the pall 
at York,” from the hands of the Roman cardinal. | 

$ L.VIE. At this period, ambaſſadors arrived from Henry V. emperor of Ger- 
many, demanding in marriage the princeſs Maude, though but eight years of 
age. The match was too honourable and advantageous to be rejected. The 
articles were immediately diſcuſſed and ſettled ; the ceremony was performed by 
proxy; and next year ſhe was ſent to her huſband, with a ſplendid equipage, 
and a liberal portion, raiſed by a heavy tax, which was highly reſented by the 
nation. | | 

§SLVII. The pleaſure Henry derived from this alliance was not a little 
damped at hearing that Lewis the Groſs, and Fulk, count of Anjou, had re- 
ſolved to eſtabiſn his nephew William, the minor ſon of Robert, in the poſſeſſion 
of his father's dominions. Henry, after the ſurrender of Falaiſe, had committed 
this young prince to the care of Helie de St. Saen, who treated him with ſuch 
regard and affection, that his uncle began to fear he might in time form a party 
in his behalf. He therefore detached Robert de Beauchamp, with a party of 
horſe, to ſeize the young orphan, and convey him to a place of ſecurity; but 
he was concealed in ſuch a manner, that the deſign miſcarried. Helie, being at 
this time deprived of his town, thought he was now at liberty to eſpouſe Wil- 
liam's intereſt openly; and he engaged a number of Norman noblemen in his 
cauſe. Robert de Belleſme became his warmeſt partiſan; Fulk, count of An- 
jou, promiſed to give him his daughter in marriage; and Lewis the Groſs, who 
had ſucceeded his father Philip on the throne of France, undertook to ſupport him 
in the recovery of his father's dominions. | 
S LIX. Henry, being informed of theſe particulars, repaired to Normandy, 
and proſecuted the war with various ſucceſs againſt thoſe favourers of his nephew, 
the moſt active of whom was Robert de Belleſme, who obtained divers advan- 
tages over his troops in the courſe of the campaign : at length he was arreſted 


at Bonneville, in the capacity of an ambaſſador, ſent with propoſals of accom- 
modation by Lewis, king of France, and ſent into England, where he was 


condemned to perpetual impriſonment at Wareham, in Dorſetſhire. He was no 


ſooner taken, than Alengon, one of his ſtrongeſt fortreſſes, fell into the —_ of 
5 any 
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Henry, who now with ſuch ſucceſs, that the French king and the 
count of Anjou were glad to hearken to propoſals of peace, which was conclud- 
ed, on condition that the Norman barons, who had ſided with young William, 
ſhould be reſtored to the poſſeſſion of their lands in Normandy ; that the count 
of Anjou ſhould do homage to Henry for the province of Le Maine; and that 
his daughter, already promiſed to William the fon of Robert, ſhould marry Wil- 
liam the ſon and heir of Henry. In conſequence of this treaty, the young prince 
of Normandy was obliged to quit the court of Anjou; and after having wan- 
dered as a fugitive from one country to another, ſolliciting ſuccours from diffe- 


rent princes, he was hoſpitably received by Baldwin, count of Flanders, who Ord. Vital. 
An. Ch. 1111. 


promiſed to indulge him with his protection and aſſiſtance. 

$ LX. The affairs of Normandy being ſettled, the king returned to England, 
and in the ſpring reſolved to fill the ſee of Canterbury, after a vacancy of five 
years, during which Ralf, biſhop of Rocheſter, had performed the functions 


of primate, by the appointment of the prior and monks of Canterbury, A An. Ch. 1114. 


great council was ſummoned at Windſor, to deliberate upon the choice of a proper 


perſon to fill this important office; and Henry propoſed Faricius, abbot of 


Abingdon; but this perſon being diſagreeable to the majority of the barons and 
prelates, the preference was given to Ralf, who was elected by the monks, ap- 
proved by the biſhops, and confirmed by the king in council. At the ſame time 
all other vacant ſees and abbacies were e though none were promoted 
to thoſe dioceſes but foreigners, whom the king upon al occaſions preferred to 
Engliſhmen, without any regard to morals or learning. | 77 | 

$ LXI. Immediately after theſe tranſactions, Henry levied a great army, with. 
which he propoſed to finiſh the reduction of the Welch, whom he had already 
hampered with the neighbourhood of a great number of Flemings, whoſe coun- 
try having been overflowed by the ſea, they were received by Henry, and firſt 
of all ſettled in the deſolate parts of Yorkſhire; but as they did not agree with 
the natives, they were tranſplanted into Roſs and Pembrokeſhire, where they 
formed a ſtrong barrier againſt the incurſions of the Welch. That people, en- 
raged to find their boundaries contracted by the intruſion of foreigners, took all 
opportunities of harraſſing them, as well as the e counties of Eng- 
land; and now Henry reſolved to make an entire conqueſt of the country. His 
troops entered it in three different diviſions, ravaging the lands as they;proceed- 
ed; but as they never hazarded a deciſive engagement, and damaged his forces 
by ſurpriſing and cutting off his out-lying or detached parties, he was fain to 
indulge the petty princes with an advantageous peace; and, on his return from 
this expedition, he received the account of his daughter's being crowned em- 
preſs at Mentz, though the marriage could not yet be conſummated, | 

$ LXII. He then re-viſited Normandy, with his ſon William, who was re- 
cognized as his ſucceſſor in that dutchy, by all the nobility aſſembled for the 


purpoſe, and they ſwore allegiance accordingly. During his reſidence at Rouen, Chron. Sax, 
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he received letters from the pope, complaining that his nuncios and briefs were gadmer. 


not ſuffered to enter England without the king's expreſs conſent ; that no appeals 
were brought from hence to the holy ſee, which was very little reſpected by the 
Engliſh; that Peter-pence was not collected and paid ſo punctually as in former 


reigns; that the cauſes of biſhops were determined, and tranſlations made from 
MS | one 
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one, ſee to another, without the authority of Rome, and in contempt” of 
the pope's ſupremacy. The bearer of this expoſtulatory addreſs was one An: 


ſelm, a roman abbot, and nephew to the late archbiſhop, who, being likewiſe 


charged with a pall for the new metropolitan, 'was allowed to proceed for Eng- 
land, where Ralf received his commiſſion with great ſolemnity, profeſſing cano- 


nical obedience and fealty to the Roman pontif. Henry having ſecured the ſuc- 


ceſſion of Normandy to his fon William, returned to England, and, in a 
general aſſembly at Saliſbury,” declared this —_ his heir and eventual ſuc- 
ceſſor, in preſence of all the lords ſpiritual and temporal, by whom he was 
recognifed with the fame ceremony which had been practiſed among the Norman 
barons. : | 

$ LXIII. At this period too he impoſed a grievous tax upon the kingdom, in 
order to maintain a war againſt Lewis, king of France, with whom he had been 
always at variance fince that prince's acceſſion to the throne. Henry juſtly-fup- 

ſed him to be the author of all the inſurrections and rebellions which the 

orman barons had raifed againſt his government: and he now reſolved to act 


the incendiary in his turn. His nephew Thibaud, count of Blois, ſon of his 


fiſter Adela, having received ſome infult or injury from the French king, Hen- 
ry excited him to vengeance, and even ſupplied him with a ſtrong reinforcement. 
Lewis, on the other hand, inveſted Robert's ſon with the dutchy of Normandy, 
and promiſed to aſſiſt him with all his power, as protector of, the young prince, 


and ſovereign lord of Normandy. He accordingly raiſed an army, in order to 


recover William's inheritance, and being joined by the count of Flanders, with 
a ſtrong reinforcement, entered the dukedom, and commenced hoſtilities ; tho? 
not before he had formally demanded of Henry that he would renounce his uſur- 
jon, and releaſe his vaſſal Robert, whom he unjuſtly detained in priſon. 
enry, in the mean while, made great preparations at the expence of the Eng- 
liſh, to repel theſe invaders of the Norman dominions, and croſſed the ſea with 
all poſſible expedition. Being joined by the duke of Bretagne, and the count 
of Blois, he began his march againſt the enemy, and advanced with ſuch 
diligence, that Lewis was almoſt ſurpriſed, and retreated with ſome precipi- 
tation. He ſeemed on this occaſion to be intimidated by the power and pre- 
ſumption of the Engliſh king; for he purchaſed a peace with the ceſſion of Gi- 
ſors, and Henry returned immediately to his Britiſh dominions, in order to 
revent the reception of the abbot Anſelm, who was ſo well pleaſed with Eng- 
and at his laſt viſit with the pall for the archbiſhop of Canterbury, that he em- 
ployed his intereſt with the pope, in order to be ſent back in quality of legate. 
Henry would ſuffer no ſuch juriſdiction in his dominions, even though he 
ſhould incur the diſpleaſure of the pope, which could not affect him with ſuch 
chagrin as he felt about this period at the death of his queen Mathilda, who 
was regretted by all the Engliſh, as well for her diſtinguiſhed merit, as on ac- 

count of her being deſcended from their ancient kings. | 
$ LXIV. Notwithſtanding the treaty concluded between France and Eng- 
land, Henry's back was hardly turned, when Lewis ſurprized Giſors, and 
waſted the adjacent country without oppoſition. Henry received advice of this 
invaſion, without ſeeming to take any towards the defence of his Norman 
territories ; and his tame forbearance on this occaſion was fo ſurpriſing, that 
| | one 
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one of his nobles took the liberty to obſerve, his reputation would ' ſuffer 
from his philoſophy, when Henry replied very calmly, he had learned from 
his father, that the beſt way of dealing with the French was to let them ſpend 
their firſt fire. Perhaps he was perplexed in his own- mind, becauſe he knew 
not whom he could truſt in Normandy. He had ſeized the perſons of ſome 
whoſe fidelity he ſuſpected, and among others Hugh de Gourney, and Henry 
count D*'Eu, who were not releaſed until they had furrendered their caſtles, and 
who were no ſooner out of his power, than they took up arms againſt him. As 
he would not venture to employ the Normans, who, for the moſt part, were diſ- 
affected to his perſon, he had been obliged to carry on the war with the 
help of the Engliſh, and ſome Bretons he enliſted in his ſervice; and he met 
with ſeveral checks, which ſerved to increaſe his caution. Evreux had been ſur- 
prized by Amaury de Monfort, whom Henry attempted in vain to bribe over 
to his intereſt : the French had taken L'aigle; and the king, in attempting to 
recover it, had like to have loſt his life: the count of Anjou had worſted 
Henry as he advanced to the relief of Alengon, which the count had inveſted, 
and afterwards reduced: Baldwin, count of Flanders, had ravaged the whole 
country as far as Rouen, where the king lay with his troops, afraid to give him 
battle ; ſo that he had great reaſon to dread the iſſue of another war. 

$ LXV. Nevertheleſs he ſeemed to wake all at once from his lethargy, and 
aſſembling a ſtrong body of forces, tranſported them, together with a great ſum 
of money, to the continent, where his affairs, in a little time, took a more favour- 
able turn. Baldwin died of a wound he received in the face with a lance. En- 
querrand de Chaumont, an enterpriſing warrior, who had kept all the country 
as far as Rouen in continual alarms, was taken off by a natural death; and 
Fulk, count of Anjou, who had joined Lewis ſince the laſt treaty between 
Henry and him, was now again attached to the king of England, by means of 
a large ſum of money, and the conſummation of the marriage between young 
William and the count's daughter. | 


Chron. Sax. 


$ LXVI. Thus freed from ſuch a triumvirate of formidable enemies, he an. Ch. 1119. 


was enabled to unite all his forces, which had been hitherto divided, and march- 
ed to the relief of Noyon, which Lewis had formed the deſign of ſurpriſing. 
Henry's forces advancing with great expedition, came up with the French ſo 
unexpectedly, that they had ſcarce time to draw up their firſt line before the 
battle begun. Nevertheleſs they behaved with great gallantry, under the com- 
mand of duke Robert's ſon William, who charged the van of the Engliſh with 
ſuch impetuoſity, that they fell back upon the main body, commanded by the 
- king in perſon, whoſe utmoſt efforts could not ſuſtain the attack. While he 


exerted all his endeavours to rally his troops, he was ſingled out by a brave Nor- 


man knight, called William Criſpin, who diſcharged at his head two ſuch fu- 
rious ſtrokes of a ſabre, as penetrated his helmet and wounded him ſeverely ; 
at the ſight of his own blood, which ruſhed down his viſage, he was enraged to a 
double exertion of his ſtrength, and retorted the blows with ſuch intereſt that 
his antagoniſt was unhorſed and taken priſoner. Had the valour of young 
William been properly ſeconded, the French would certainly have obtained a 
complete victory ; but. inſtead of forming from their line a march in a regu- 
lar manner, they no ſooner ſaw the ſucceſs of the Norman prince, than they 
ruſhed forward in confuſion, and the rear of the Engliſh advancing to the 0 
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tack in a compact body, found them in ſuch diſorder, that the ſcale was quite 
turned, and the French fled with the utmoſt precipitation. Lewis himſelf being 
unhorſed in the tumult, was obliged to make his eſcape on foot to Audley, 
where he was joined by his fugitive troops, and receiving a reinforcement, ſent 
a herald with a defiance to Henry, who declined the invitation. He diſmiſſed 


all the priſoners but about two hundred and forty knights; and the young Nor- 


Chron. Sax. 
Hen. Hunt. 


. Ord. Vital. 


Tbid, 


man prince's horſe being taken in the field, after he had diſmounted to rally the 
troops, was ſent back with a compliment, and ſome valuable preſents from his 
couſin William, who admired his courage. 2 25 
$ LXVII. While the king of England employed his victorious troops in re- 
ducing the Normans to obedience, Lewis took Chartres from the count de Blois, 
reduced the ſtrong fortreſs of Ivry ; and the war continued with various ſuc- 
ceſs. At length pope Calixtus II. having held a council at Rheims, came after- 
wards to viſit Henry at Giſors, where he offered his mediation, which was accepted. 
Hoftilities ceaſed, and next year the treaty was concluded. The places taken 
on both ſides were reſtored ; - the priſoners ſet at liberty ; Henry's fon William 
did homage to Lewis for the dukedom of Normandy, which was a fief of the 
French crown ; the count of Flanders and revolted Normans were included in 
the pacification ; but no proviſion was made for the young Norman prince, who 
nevertheleſs continued to enjoy the protection of the king of France. | 
$ LXVIIL This accommodation was ſo ſeaſonable to Henry, that in conſide- 
ration of the pope's good offices on this occaſion, he forgot his reſentment at the 
conduct of that pontiff in the council of Rheims, where he had conſecrated Thur- 
ſtin, archbiſhop of York, and honoured him with the pall, tho? he had refuſed to 
own the primacy of the ſee of Canterbury, and tho? the king had ſent a deputation 
to make Calixtus acquainted with the nature of the diſpute, intreating him 
to delay the conſecration of Thurſtin until that prelate ſhould have complied 
with the laws and cuſtoms of the Engliſh church. He was ſo much incenſed at 
the pope's contempt for his remonſtrance, that he ſwore Thurſtin ſhould never 
enter his dominions, and actually forbade him under a ſevere penalty to reviſit 
England, or appear in any part of his Norman territories. But the pope, in this 
viſit, pleaded the cauſe of Thurſtin ſo effectually, that the king conſented to his be- 
ing reſtored, on condition of his profeſſing obedience to the ſee of Canterbury. 
$ LXIX. The prelate however refuſed to ſubmit to this condition; and ſome 
years after obtained letters from the pope, threatening the king with excommuni- 
cation, the archbiſhop of Canterbury with ſuſpenſion, and the kingdom with an 
interdict, if Henry would not allow Thurſtin to return, without profeſſing obe- 
dience. The great council of the nation was aſſembled on this occaſion, and 


agreed to his reſtoration, on condition that he ſhould repair directly to York, 


Eadmer, 


nor preſume to celebrate divine ſervice out of his own dioceſe, until he ſhould 
have made ſatisſaction to the ſee of Canterbury. He did not comply with this 
condition, nor did his ſucceſſors afterwards own the primacy of that archbiſhopric 
by ſuch profeſſion, which was never claimed before the time of Lanfranc ; but 
the church of York henceforward exerciſed an independent primatical authority 


over certain dioceſes aſſigned to it as ſuffragans. 
$ LXX. Henry ſtayed ſome time on the continent, after his accommodation 


with France, to exa& homage of the Norman nobility, and a new oath of allegi- 


ance in favour of his ſon William, who was now in the eighteenth year of his age. 


At length he ſet fail from Barfleur, and arrived next morning in England. The 
prince went on board a new ſhip belonging to Thomas Fitzſtephen, whoſe fa- 
ther had carried over the Conqueror in his firſt expedition againſt Harold; and 
the young nobility, to the number of three hundred, crouded into the ſame veſſel 
where they carouſed with the utmoſt intemperance; the mariners were indulged 
with wine to extreme intoxication, and the maſter himſelf had exceeded the 
bounds of ſobriety, when the prince propoſed that he ſhould make an effort to 
come up with the king, who was conſiderably a-head. Fitzſtephen immediately 
clapped on all his fail, and being incapable of directing the pilotage, ſhe ran upon 
a ſunken rock, called the Catte raze, with ſuch violence, that ſhe was ſhattered in 
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ieces. Before ſhe parted in the middle, they found means to hoiſt out the 


— for the prince's preſervation, and he had already made ſome way towards the 
ſhore, when hearing the ſhrieks of his natural ſiſter Maude, counteſs of Perche, 
he returned to the wreck, and took her in; but ſuch a number of people leaped 
into the boat at the ſame time, that ſhe ſunk, and every ſoul on board of her 
periſhed. Al! thoſe that remained in the ſhip met with the ſame fate, except one 
Bartoud, a butcher of Rouen, who ſeizing the maſt, floated till morning, when 
he was taken up by ſome fiſhermen ; Geoffry, ſon of Gilbert de Craigle, laid 
hold on the ſame timber, but being a weakly youth, could not reſiſt the cold, and 
dropped off before day-light. Thomas, the ſhip-maſter, after having been 
ſome time under water, ſwam up to the butcher, and enquired into the prince's 
fate, when beir g told that he had periſhed ; I will not (faid he) outlive the 
prince,” and immediately diſappeared. The ſhrieks of thoſe unhappy people 
were heard by Roger de Coutances, and many other perſons on ſhore, and the 
ſame noiſe reached the king's ſhip, though three days paſſed before he was made 
acquainted with the fatal accident. When the news were brought to him at 
Southampton, he fainted away, and was never ſeen to ſmile from that moment to 
the day of his death. The Engliſh nation ſuſtained no great loſs in the 
death of a profligate prince, who had on ſeveral occaſions expreſſed his averſion 
for them, and even declared that he would one day make them draw the plough 
like oxen ; but the caſe was different with Henry, who not only loſt a fon whom 
he loved with the warmeſt affection, but in his death ſaw all the pains he had 
taken to eſtabliſh the ſucceſſion intirely fruſtrated, and the proſpect of Norman- 
dy's reverting to the {on of Robert, a promiſing young prince, who was already 
the darling of the Normans. : | 

$ LXXI. With a view therefore to defeat the expectations of that young 
prince, and repair in ſome meaſure the calamity he had ſuſtained, he aſſembled 
a great council at London, and propoſed another marriage with Adelais daughter 
of Godfrey, duke of Louvain. The ſtates aſſenting to this propoſition, the ne- 
gotiation was begun, and the princeſs being brought over, the nuptials were ſo- 
lemnized at Windfor. Archbiſhop Ralf, though now very old and infirm, re- 
ſolved to officiate in perſon at the queen's coronation, when obſerving the king 
ſiting on the throne with the crown on his head, he inſiſted upon its being done 
illegally, and in prejudice to his right; Henry aſked pardon, allowed him 
to looſe the loop by which it was faſtened under his chin, take it off and put it 


on = with his own hands. 
$ LXXII. The valiant earl of Cheſter having periſhed with the prince, the 


An.Ch.1120, 


Ord. Vital. 
Mat. Paris. 
Knyghton. 


An. Ch.1121, 


Eadmer, 


Welſh, whom that nobleman had hitherto kept in awe,” made an incurſion into 
Cheſhire, 
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- Cheſhire, where they burned and ravaged the country; and Henry, to revenge 


this inſult, levied an army, with which he penetrated as far as the mountains of 


G. Malmeſb. 


An. Ch. 1123. 


Angl. Sacr. 


Ord. Vital. 


' Snowdon in Carnarvonſhire, where he was almoſt killed by an arrow; and found 


the reduction of the enemy ſo difficult, that he granted peace to Griffith ap Co- 
nan, prince of the country, on condition of his delivering hoſtages, together with 


a thouſand head of cattle, towards defraying the expence of the war. 


$ LXXIII. Immediately after this expedition, Ralf, archbiſhop of Canter- 
bury, died of old age and a lingering diſtemper; and a council being called to 
pitch upon a ſucceſſor, the biſhops deſired the king would appoint a ſecular clergy- 
man, in order to avoid the miſchiefs which had hitherto attended the choice of 
monkiſh primates, who were not only devoted to the church of Rome, but in- 
veterate enemies to the ſecular elergy as well as to the ſupremacy of the king. 
The monks of Canterbury threw themſelves at his majeſty's feet, intreating -that 
he would not deviate from the antient practice, but prefer one of their order; 
and when their requeſt was rejected, they held out two days, until being threatened 
by the biſhops with excommunication, they elected, out of four nominated for 


their choice, William de Corboil, prior of the canons of Chiche, who was con- 


firmed by the king, approved by the prelates, and conſecrated at Canterbury by 
Richard, biſhop of London. He made afterwards a journey to Rome, where 
the pope at firſt ſcrupled his election, becauſe he was not a monk; but he found 
means to reconcile his holineſs to the event by means of ſome valuable preſents, 


and he returned with his pall, after having ſworn ſubjection to the Roman ſee. 


$ LXXIV. Henry, by his peace with France, thought he had effectually ſe- 
cured the tranquillity of his dominions beyond ſea, and that no perſon would ven- 
ture to diſpute with him the poſſeſſion of Normandy ; nevertheleſs he found him- 
ſelf obliged to go ,thither to appeaſe the troubles excited by Robert de Mellent, 
lord of Font Audemer, who being a nobleman of great credit, and ſecretly ſup- 
ported by the king of France, employed all his intereſt and addreſs in favour of 
young William, ſon of duke Robert. He had made ſuch progreſs in his endea- 
vours, that the whole country was on the point of revolting, when Henry arrived 
with a ſtrong army from England, in conſequence of the intelligence he had re- 
ceived. His firſt undertaking was the ſiege of Audemer, which he reduced; 


then he added ſome new fortifications to the caſtles of Caen, Rouen, and Arques, 


and reinforced the garriſons. Theſe vigorous ſteps and precautions overawed 
the Normans, .though Robert de Mellent and the count de Montfort his affociate 
ſtill kept the field with a body of forces, until at laſt theſe two noblemen fell in- 
to an ambuſcade, and were made priſoners. Fulk, count of Anjou, whoſe 
daughter, now a widow by the death of prince William, had been ſent home to 


him, engaged alſo in this conſpiracy, becauſe Henry refuſed to reſtore 


the lands and caſtles he had given as his daughter's portion: he therefore not 
only aſſiſted the revolters, but invited Robert's ſon to his court, where that young 

rince eſpouſed his couſin's widow ; but upon Mellent's being taken along with 
Hugh Montfort and Hugh Fitzgervaſe, their caſtles became an eaſy conqueſt to 
Henry, who likewiſe prevailed upon the pope to annul his nephew's marriage 


Sim. Dunelm. With Sybilla : fo that the count of Anjou, deſpairing of ſucceſs, diſmiſſed prince 
Hen. Huntin. 


William as an unneceſſary incumbrance. | 
$ LXXV. That prince, however, ſtill enjoyed the protection of Lewis, king 
of France, who beſtowed: upon him his own ſiſter-in law in marriage, with the 
| poſſeſſion 
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poſſeſſion of Pontpiſe, Chaumont, Mante, and all the Vexin Franceis, and 
moreover ſupplied him with a body of troops to promote the ſucceſs of his Nor- 
man enterprize; ſo that Henry was ſtill expoſed to all che dangers and-incon - ord. Vital. 
veniencies of ah expenſive war, which in order to maintain he burthened his 
Engliſh ſubjects with intolerable taxes, and theſe excited an univerſal ſpirit of dil- 
content. This calamity was aggravated by the diſorders ariſing from a partial 
adminiſtration of juſtice. The judges were venal and arbitrary, of conſequence 
the rich were exempted from the penalty of the law, and committed all manner of 
outrages with impunity. The coin was debaſed to ſuch *a degree that'a'pound An. Ch. 1124. 
would fcarce purchaſe the value of a ſhilling ;' and this adulteration falling heavy 
upon the ſoldiers abroad, Henry ſent peremptory orders for putting the laws in 
execution againſt all convicted coiners. Theſe operators were perfectly well 
known, becauſe they took no pains to diſguiſe their practices; and Roger, biſhop of 
Saliſbury, no ſooner received the king's order, than he ſummoned all the de- 
linquents to Wincheſter, where, without any form of trial, they were deprived 
of their eyes and caſtrated, to the general ſatisfaction of the kingdom. 
S LXXVI. At this period the rights and independency of the Erigliſh church 
were invaded by the pope, who, notwithſtanding the promiſes he had made Henry 
at their interview in Giſors, no ſooner found himſelf eſtabliſhed in the papacy by 
the captivity and ſubmiſſion of Gregory the antipope, than he reſolved to 
exerciſe” the authority of the Roman church to its full extent, and ſent cardinal 
de Crema as his legate a latere into England. That prelate was honourably re- 
ceived at his arrival by the archbiſhop of Canterbury, in whoſe place he officiated 
at divine ſervice, ſitting in the higheſt ſeat and wearing the pontifical habit, to the 
amazement and indignation of the Engliſh people. As he was directed to in- 
quire into a controverſy which had ariſen between the archbiſhop of York and the 
Scottiſh biſhops, who refuſed to acknowledge the ſupremacy of that ſee, he made 
a progreſs into the north/as far as Roxburgh, where he had a conference on the ſub- 
ject with David, king of Scotland: at his return to London, he aſſembled a general 
council, in which he preſided on a throne raiſed above the Engliſh archbiſhops'z 
and enacted among other laws, a very ſevere canon againſt the marriage of the 
clergy, againſt Which he declaimed with great intemperance, affirming it was a 
crime of the deepeſt dye for a man to conſecrate the body of Chriſt immediatelỹ 
after leaving the arms of a ſtrumpet; an epithet which he keſtowed on the wives 
of the clergy. His on conduct very ill agreed with this declaration; for, the 
very next night, after having conſecrated the euchariſt, he himſelf was caught 
in bed with a common proſtitute, and ſo confounded at the detection, that he 
in the morning decamped very privately, and the council broke up abruptly on 
the third day of the ſeflion. 18 i Dir wt, Ne 3 | ry ben 
 $ LXXVI. This legation gave ſuch offence to the Engliſh, that a univerſal 
clamour enſued, and William, archbiſhop of Canterbury, repaired to Rome 
to aſſert the independency of his metropolitan power. On this occaſion he 
betrayed the cauſe of the Engliſh church, and returned inveſted with a legatine 
power, in which capacity he called another ſynod at Weſtminſter, and confirmed 
the canons againſt the married clergy.” Theſe, though they received the ſanction 
of the royal authority, were not executed with rigour, becauſe the king granted bi 
diſpenſations, by virtue of a commiſſion from the pope, authorizing him̃ to exe. 
cute the decrees of the council ; a commiſſion which he obtained by his pretended 
Vol. I. Nn | zeal 
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zeal for the celibacy of prieſts, manifeſted in the former ſynod, and from which 

he dre large fums of mne... * 8 
S LXXVIIL All that he could raiſe was hardly ſufficient to protect his Nor- 

man dominions from the efforts of young William, who had by this time ſur- 
priſed Giſors, and gained a great acceſſion of ſtrength in being inveſted by Lewis 

with the county of Flanders. Henry, after a fruitleſs expectation of three years, 

deſpaired of having iſſue by his ſecond marriage; and therefore reſolved to ſettle 
"the, ſucceſſion upon his daughter Maud, the empreſs, who had returned to 


England on her huſband's death, and was very much beloved by the people on 


account of her being deſcended from the Saxon kings. She was likewiſe very agree- 
able to the Normans, who, as they could not have a prince of their own nation 
to rule over them, found it would be their intereſt to adopt the government of a 
princeſs, grand-daughter of the Conqueror, to whom they owed all their poſſeſſions 


in England. Henry, pleaſed: to find the affections of the nation united in favour 


of his daughter, convoked an aſſembly of all the immediate vaſſals of the crown, 
comprehending David, king of Scotland, as prince of Cumberland, and Stephen, 
count of Boulogne, the king's own nephew; in preſence of whom Henry declared 
Maud preſumptive heireſs of his crown, and as ſuch ſhe was recognized by the 


Sim. Dune'm. aſſembly, who took the oath of eventual allegiance. 


An. Ch. 1127. 


Huntingd. 
Hoved. 
Mat. Paris. 


Ord. V tal. 
Gul. Gemet. 


S XXIX. This precaution being taken, the princeſs was ſent over to Nor- 
mandy, attended by the king's natural ſon Robert, earl of Glouceſter, and 


Brian fon of Alain Fergant, properly ſupplied with forces for the defence of that 


country; and he following in perſon, thought he could not take a more effectual ſtep 
for the ſecurity of his ſucceſſion, than by marrying his daughter to Geoffry Plan- 
tagenet, ſon of Fulk, count of Anjou, who had left his dominions to his fon, in 
order to go and take poſſeſſion of the throne of Jeruſalem, vacant by the death of 
his father-in-law Baldwin II. The nuptials were accordingly ſolemnized, though 
contrary to the inclination of Maud, who could not without reluctance ſtoop 
from the quality of empreſs to that of a ſimple counteſs ; nor was the marriage 
more agreeable to the Engliſh and Norman noblemen, who had not been con- 
ſulted in the ſcheme of this alliance, by which ſome of them were diſappointed in 
their own views upon the empreſs, and the nation in general averſe to the ſway 
of Plantagenet. | | 1 y.. 

S LXXX. Henry, without regarding the diſguſt of his daughter or the mur- 
murs of his ſubjects, conſulted his —. 25 advantage in acquiring a ſon- in- law, 
whoſe power and abilities would ſerve as bulwarks againſt the incroachments of 
his nephew William, who was powerfully ſupportedby the French king. In 
order to defeat the projects of this enterpriſing prince and his ally, the king re- 
ſolved to carry the war into France, and at the ſame to excite the Flemings to a 
revolt in favour of Thierry, count of Alſace, who had pretenſions to Flanders. 
So far he ſucceeded: ſome towns of the Netherlands rebelled, and among others 
Aloſt, which was immediately inveſted hy William, but defended itſelf ſo well that 
his competitor had time to march to its relief. A battle enſued, in which Thierry 
was defeated ; and the town muſt have fallen into the hands of the victor, had not 
he been mortally wounded in a fally by the thruſt of a lance, which, while he en- 
deavoured to catch it, entered his right hand, and the hurt produced a mortifica- 
tion of which he died in five days, | | GS 


$ LXXXE, 
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S. LXXXI. The untimely death of this young prince, ho had already ex: 
hibited repeated proofs of extraordinary courage and ability, entirely diſpelled 
the fears of Henry. He made peace with Lewis; entered into a league with 
Thierry of Alface, who ſucceeded to the county of Flanders, and married Henry's 
daughter-in-law Sybilla; while the Normans, ſeeing no hope of being delivered 
from his yoke, began to be reconciled to his dominion. Indeed he took ſome 
pains to reconcile them to his government. He extended his forgiyeneſs to all 
thoſe who implored his mercy ; and attached ſeveral, men: of influence and cre- 
dit to his intereſt, by acts of kindneſs; and generoſity: among others releaſing 


Mellent and Fitz-Gervaiſe from the priſons in which they had been : confined, An.Ch.1129. . 


and re-eſtabliſhing them in the poſſeſſion of their Norman eſtates, The former 
of theſe accompanied him to England, where he became a great favourite, and 
ſerved the king with uncommon zeal and fidelity. It was at this period that 
Henry altered the revenue of his demeſne lands, the rents of which had been 
hicherto paid in kind. The tenants were ſo impoveriſhed with taxes, and other 
hardſhips, from the nature of their tenure, that they took all opportunities of 
meeting him in his progreſs, and preſenting their ploughſhares as uſeleſs imple- 
ments. A dreadful famine enſued ; and the king at laſt appointed commiſſion- 
ers to examine the eſtates, . and fix a certain price in money to be annually paid 
in lieu of the corn, proviſion, and ſervice, which had been uſually exacted. This 
compoſition was, very advantageous, to the tenant, the rates of proviſion being 
12 time very low; ſo that the burthen of the rent diminiſhed as the ſpecies 
increaſed <. | ons ;2b4 
SLXXXII. Henry now taſted the ſweets of eaſe and tranquillity, after hav- 
ing ſurmounted all oppoſition, and, during this calm, he viſited his Norman 
dominions, chiefly. to have a perſonal interview with pope Innocent II. whom he 


Dialog. 
' Excheq. 


acknowledged as the ſucceſſor of St. Peter, though his competitor Anacletus An. Ch. 1131. 


was maſter of Rome. To this laſt Henry had formerly inclined, out of oppo- 
ſition to the French king, who protected the other; but Innocent found means 
to cajole him in ſuch a manner, that he obtained his friendſhip and declaration 
in favour of his pretenſions. After this conference the king returned to England 


with his daughter Maud, between whom and her huſband ſome miſunderſtandi uu 0 


had ariſen: and during her reſidence at her father's court, another general aſ- 
ſembly of the ſtates being convoked at Northampton, the barons renewed their 


oath to the empreſs, whom they now acknowledged as the apparent heireſs of Chron. fan, 


the crowa. Her huſband Geoffry, ſurnamed Plantagenet from a ſprig of a 
broom he wore in his cap, being diſguſted at Henry's refuſal to put him in im- 
mediate poſſeſſion of Normandy, demanded his wife, who was accordingly ſent 
over, by the advice of the council; and, in about a year after her return, ſhe was 
delivered of a ſon, who was called Henry, and afterwards. aſcended the Engliſh 


throne. This was a joyful event to the king, who forthwith ſummoned another An. Ch. 1133. 


general council at Oxford, where he treated them magnificently during the Eaſ- 

ter holidays; and then they took a third oath in favour of the empreſs and her oh 

new-born ſon Henry. Impatient to ſee this auſpicious grandchild, the king re- vary 26 
© We learn from the Dialogue of the Exche- of wheat, ſufficient to forve an ed men 

uer, that in this reign a fat ox was ſold for with bread, was valued at a ſhilling ; and a ra- 

ve ſhillings; a wedder for a groat; a meaſure tion for twenty horſes at four pence, | 


Nn 2 | ſolved 
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ſolved te malte one other voyage to the continent, and embarked: about the lat- 
ter end of ſummer, during a total eeclipſe of the ſun; which was followed by 
a violent earthquake: the monkiſh writers pretend theſe were omens of his 
death; which, however, did not happen for two- years after his de . 
thonigk his” brother Robert died before him in che caſtle of Cardiff, after hay? 
ing dragged about a miſerable being, during ſix and twenty years of fevere cap- 
tivity, and lived to fee the hopes of his family cut off, in the lamentable death 
of dis gallant fon Wilm eat di 9201 
S LXXXIII. Henry found ſuch happineſs in fondling his grandſon, and con- 


verſing with his daughter, who, beſides this, brought forth two other ſons, called 


Brompton. 


Geoffry and William, thar he never thought of returning to England, except 

at one time When he was alarmed with the account of ſome irruptions of the | 
Welch, who had ravaged the weſtern counties, and obtained ſeveral petty ad- 

vantages over his troops. Rouſed at theſe tidings, he attempted to ner! the 
ſea with a body of archers, but was detained by contrary winds, until his daugh- 
ter perſuaded him to lay aſide his deſign. He paſſed the remaining part of his 
life in great happineſs at Rouen, enjoying the chace, for which he inherited his 
father's inclination: till one day having over-heated himſelf at this diverfion, 
and over-indalged his appetite at night with lampreys, he was ſeized with a fe- 
ver which brought him to the grave. When he perceived his end approaching, 
he ſent for Robert, carl of Glouceſter, his natural fon ; William de Warenne, 
earl of Surrey; Robert, earl of Leiceſter ; the counts of Mortagne and Mellent 
or Meulant, and ſeveral other noblemen, who attended at his court, and re- 
commended to them, in the ſtrongeſt manner, the intereſts of his daughter, 
without making the leaſt mention of her huſband, with whom he was diſ- 
obliged. He then remitted all the forfeitures of his nephew's adherents, whom he 


ordered to be recalled from exile: He directed that all his debts ſhould be im- 


Ord. Vital. 


An. Ch. 1135. 


mediately diſcharged; forgave all his debtors, bequeathed ſixty thotſand pounds 
ſterling to his domeſtics and guards; and having deſired that his corpſe might 
be removed to the abbey of Reading, which he had founded, and ſettled all his 
ſpiritual as well as temporal affairs, he died at St. Denis le Forment, in the ſix- 
ty-eighth year of his age, and the thirty-ſixth of his reign. His body was next 
day carried to Rouen, attended by above twenty thouſand people, and being 
embalmed after the coarſe - manner practiſed in thoſe days, conveyed to Caen, in 
order to be tranſported to England. | e Wee 

$ LXXXIV. Henry was of a middle ſtature and robuſt make, with dark 
brown hair, and blue ſerene eyes. He was facetious, fluent, and affable to his 
favourites. His capacity, naturally good, was improved and cultivated in fach 
a manner, that he acquired the ſur- name of Beau-clerc by his learning. He was 
cool, cautious, politic, and penetrating : his courage was unqueſtioned, and 
his fortitude invincible. He was vindictive, cruel, and implacable : inexorable 
to offenders, rigid and ſevere in the execution of juſtice 3 and though tem- 
perate in his diet, a voluptuary in his amours, which produced a numerous fa- 
mily of illegitimate iſſue. His Norman deſcent and connections with the con- 
tinent inſpired him with a contempt for the Engliſh, whom he oppreſſed in 
the moſt tyrannous manner, not only by increaſing the number of the foreſts, 
which were too numerous before, but alſo by his unconſcionable exactions, in con- 
ſequence of which he was enabled to maintain expenſive wars upon the continent, 
and died the richeſt prince in Europe. 9 


Chap. UI. OF ENGLAND. 


$1. An account of Stephen. He forms a party in England. $ II. He arrives at 


Dover. Is proclaimed at London, and crowned at Weſtminſter. | III. He 
tales an extraordinary oath. & IV. Raiſes an army of Breton and Flemings. 
$ V. David, king of Scotland, invades the northern 7 A peace con- 
cluded between him and Stephen. S VI. Robert, earl of Glouceſter, takes à con- 
ditional oath of allegiance to Stephen. His example is followed by ſome prelates. 
S VII. The king grants a charter of privileges to the clergy. & VIII. The earl 
of Devon revolts. S IX. Normandy is diſtracted by faftions. & X. Stephen's 
army mutinies in Normandy. He concludes a truce with Geoffry Plantagenet. 
S XI. A conſpiracy againſt bim in England. & XII. David, king of Scotland, 
invades the northern counties. And is defeated near Northallerton, in the battle 
of the ſtandard. & XIII. He retreats to Carliſle, and beſieges the caſtle of Mert. 
$ XIV. Inſurreftions in the ſouthern counties. & XV. Stephen impriſons the 
biſhops of Saliſbury and Lincoln. & XVI. He is ſummoned before a ſynod held 
at Wincheſter. XVII. Maud the empreſs lands in Suſſex. XVIII. He al. 
lows her to join her brother at Briſtol. & XIX. He takes the field againſt the 
revolters. He diſobliges the nobility. & XX. Attacks Hereford. & XXI. 
Marches into Cornwal. & XXII. A negociation for peace. & XXIII. The war 
is renewed. IF XXIV. Stephen is defeated and taken priſoner at the battle of 
Lincoln. & XXV. Maud gains over to her intereſt Henry, biſhop of Wincheſter. 
CXXVI. He harangues the council in ber favour. & XXVII. The Londoners 
Hold ont for Stephen. & XXVIII. They acknowledge the empreſs. Who treats 
Stephen's queen with cruel diſdain. 9 . She gives umbrage to the London- 
ers and the biſhop of Wincheſter. & XXX. Is obliged to fly from London. & XXXl. 
Bęſieged at Wincheſter, which is ſet on fire by the biſhop. & X XXII. The 7 7750 
makes her eſcape with great difficulty. The earl of Glouceſter is taten. & XXXIII. 
He is exchanged for Stephen. $XXXIV. His voyage to Normandy. & XXXV. 
His abrupt return to relieve 'the empreſs cooped up in the caſtle at Oxford. 
$XXXVI. Her extraordinary eſcape. & XXX VII. Stephen is ſurprized by the 
earl of Glouceſter, at Wilton. & XXXVIII. State of England at this period. 
XXXIX. Stephen arreſts the earl of Eſſex, who afterwards commences bis 
profeſſed enemy. & XL. He brings upon himſelf the reſentment of the earls of 
Cheſter, Clare, and Norfolk. $XLI. Robert, earl of Glouceſter, dies, and 
the empreſs leaves the kingdom. & XLII. Stephen quarrels with the archbiſhop of 
Canterbury. XLII. Prince Henry is knighted by David ting of Scotland. 
$ XLIV. Aſumes the reins of government in Normandy.  XLV. Death of 
Geoffry Plantagenet. $ XLVI. Henry marries Eleanor, from *whom the king of 
France had obtained a divorce. His progreſs in Anjou. IF XLVIL. Stephen im- 
priſons the archbiſhop of Canterbury, and the other prelates. & XLVIII. Hen- 
ry lands in England.  XLIX. Accommodation between Stephen and Henry. 
L. The prelates and nobility do homage to Henry, as heir apparent to the crown, 
LI. Conſpiracy againſt Henry*s life. & LI. He returns to Normandy. $ LIII. 
Stephen's death. _ 1 . us 
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SI. OQO weak is human foreſight, that ſome of the meaſures which Henry took 

8 to ſecure the ſucceſſion of his crown to his daughter, contributed to her ex- 
cluſion. In order to ſtrengthen the intereſts of his family, he had heaped favours 
upon Stephen, the third ſon of the count de Blois, by Adela, daughter of the 
Conqueror. He careſſed him at his court, and not only beſtowed upon him 
the honour of Eye and all the great eſtate of Robert Malet, but he had alſo 
effected a match between him and Maud, daughter and heireſs of Euſtace, 
count de Boulogne, by Mary of Scotland, ſiſter to king Henry's firſt queen. 
In right of this lady Stephen ſucceeded to the county of Boulogne, beſides a 
vaſt eſtate in England, which had been given to her anceſtors at the conqueſt. 


Henry thinking he could not do too much for his own nephews, who would 


undoubtedly ſupport the intereſt of the empreſs againſt all oppoſition, created 
Stephen's younger brother Henry, abbot of Glaſtonbury and biſhop of Wincheſ- 
ter; ſo that the two brothers were by far the moſt powerful ſubjects in the king- 
dom. Stephen, .conſcious of his own importance and popularity, which was 
very great, could not reſiſt the temptation of appropriating the crown to him- 
ſelf, inftead of ſecuring it to Maud, whoſe title he had fo ſolemnly ſworn to 
maintain. He reflected upon the. eaſe with which Henry had ſupplanted the 


abſent heir of blood, and he reſolved in this particular to follow his example. 


In matters of leſs importance he might have obeyed the dictates of his gratitude - 


and duty to his benefactor, and reſpected the oath he had taken; but Henry 
himſelf, and many other princes of that age, had manifeſted by their whole 
conduct, how little they were reſtrained by the ties of religion- and morality, 
when a crown was the object in view. He therefore, in his uncle's life-time, 
began to form a party among the Engliſh noblemen, while his brother employ- 
ed all his influence to prepoſſeſs the clergy, in his behalf. The endeavours of 
both ſucceeded even beyond their expectation. The Engliſh-had been accuſtom- 
ed to ſee the heir of blood excluded from their throne ; they loved the perſon 


and character of Stephen; did not much reliſh a female reiga, which they had 


Camden. 
G. Malmeſb, 


Chron. Gerv. 
Hunting. 


neyer experienced; and both Normans and Engliſh ſaw the blood of the Con- 
2 the Saxon monarchs united in him, as well as in his couſin the 
empreis. 1 We © $i £24 | | , * 

| 5 II. Having thus paved the way to uſurpation he retired to Boulogne, from 
whence, on the firſt news of Henry's death, he fet fail tor Dover, where he was 
treated with great diſreſpect by the burghers, who underſtood the cauſe and intent 
of his coming. He was likewiſe inſulted by the inhabitants of Canterbury, who 
ſhut their gates againſt him; but far from being diſcouraged by theſe repulſes 
he proceeded to London, where he was received with great honours by the citi- 
zens, who ſaluted him as king. Thence repairing to Wincheſter, his brother, 
who was biſhop of that fee, prevailed upon William de Pont-del Arche to de- 
liver up the late king's treaſure, amounting to one hundred thouſand pounds in 
money, . beſides plate and jewels. This enabled him to conciliate the minds of 
the ſoldiery, and make ſuitable preſents to the nobility and prelates ; and his 
brother having engaged Roger, biſhop of Saliſbury, in his intereſt, nothing 


Was wanting to his coronation, but the conſent of William, archbiſnop of Can- 


terbury, whoſe right and office it was to perform that ceremony. He being a 


conſcientious primate, who ſcrupled to commit a flagrant breach of the oath _ 
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had taken to the empreſs; Hugh Bigod, ſteward of the late king's houſhold, _ 
who was not quite ſo ſqueamiſh, removed his ſcruples, by fwearing that Henry had, 
upon his death-bed, diſinherited Maud, who had diſobliged him, and appointed 
Stephen his heir. This objection being ſurmounted, the archbiſhop complied, 
and placed the crown upon his head at Weſtminſter, in a very thin aſſembly of 
barons, who took the oath of allegiance to Stephen, qualifying their perjury to- G. Malmeſb. 
wards Maud, by declaring they deemed themſelves abſolved of that obligation Chr. Mailros. 
by her being married to a foreign prince, without their conſent, and contrary to 
the intent of their oath, which implied, that they ſhould ſuffer no perſon to reign 
over them but a deſcendant of William the Conqueror. | 
$ III. Stephen, notwithſtanding all his advantages and popularity, reſolved 
to ſecure the favour of the nation, by ſome extraordinary conceſſion ; and there- 
fore, over and above his promiſe of ruling with equity and moderation, for 
which his brother of Wincheſter interpoſed his word and credit, he aſſembled 
a general council of the barons at Oxford, when he ſolemnly ſwore of his own 
free motion, that he would not retain vacant ſees and benefices in his hands, but 
fill them immediately with perſons canonically elected: that he would not di- 
ſturb the clergy or laity in the enjoyment of their own woods, like his predeceſ- 
ſor, nor ſue any perſon for taking the diverſion of hunting, or treſpaſſing in 
the royal foreſts; pretences which had been uſed to extort money by way of fine 
or compoſition : but, that he would reſtore the foreſts taken in by the late king, 
and aboliſh the tax of Danegelt, which had been levied every year ſince the con- 
queſt, This remarkable oath had a wonderful effect upon the Engliſh, who 
are naturally credulous and addicted to novelty ; and they never ſuſpected that 
he would diſregard this oath, as much as that which he had formerly taken in 
favour of the empreſs. 
$ IV. After having paid the laſt honours to the corpſe of Henry, which was 
brought over from Normandy, and interred with great magnificence in the ab- 
bey of Reading, he raiſed a body of Breton and Flemiſh ſoldiers, to defend his 
government from any attempts that might be made in favour of Maud ; and as 
he could refuſe nothing to the nobility who had ſo readily concurred in exalting 
him to the throne, he granted a general licenſe to all noblemen and military te- Knyghton. 
nants of the crown, to fortify the houſes and caſtles on their eſtates. Brompton. 
$ V. It was not without great reaſon he took precautions for his own ſafety. 
He was elected rather by a cabal of prelates and noblemen, than by a general 
_ conſent of the nation; in which there was a great number of noblemen who 
waited only for a proper opportunity to manifeſt their attachment to the em- 
preſs. She had already been proclaimed by her uncle David, king of Scotland, 
who had overrun the provinces of Cumberland and Northumberland, reduced 
all the towns and fortreſſes in the north, except Bambury, and compelled the 
gentry and inhabitants, as far as Durham, to ſwear allegiance to Maud, and 
give hoſtages for their fidelity. Stephen was no ſooner informed of theſe pro- 
ceedings than he marched againſt the Scot; and the two armies met in the 
neighbourhood of Durham. Both princes ſeemed more inclined to a negocia- 
tion than a battle; and propoſals being exchanged, they concluded a treaty, 
importing, that David ſhould reſtore all the places: he had taken, except Car- 
liſle, which he retained as part of Cumberland, and fer which David's ſon Hen- 
ry did homage to Stephen, who preſented this young prince with the — 


An. Ch. 1136, 


Brompton. | 
Huntingd. 
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1 of Huntingdon, and invited him to his court, where he was diſtinguiſhed by 
Maos. ſuch particular marks of favour, as gave umbrage to the Engliſh nobility.- 

8 VI. This northern ſtorm being overblown, all the kingdom enjoyed undi- 

ſturbed repoſe, except the boundaries of Wales poſſeſſed by the Engliſh, which 

were infeſted by the incurſions of the natives, who commited terrible outrages 

Flor. Wigorn. until a peace was concluded; and then they ſubmitted to Stephen. His 

Vent. throne being now to all appearance eſtabliſhed, Robert, earl of Glouceſter, the 

| late king's natural fon, arrived in England. He was the moſt virtuous, ac- 

-compliſhed, and popular nobleman in the kingdom, and a zealous adherent to 

the intereſts of the empreſs. He had remained in Normandy after his father's 

death, to execute his will, and confirm the Normans in their attachment to his 

daughter. - But finding how eaſily Stephen had mounted the throne of England, 

and how ſatisfied the people were with his government, he reſolved to tempo- 

rize, and at his arrival took the oath of - allegiance to Stephen, but with 

this expreſs ſtipulation, that he ſhould be no longer bound by it, than the king 

continued to rule according to the promiſes he had made. Robert did not at all 

doubt that the obligation would ſoon be void, and then he might with a ſafe con- 

ſcience take meaſures in behalf of his ſiſter. This method of qualifying was 

adopted by all the other noblemen who had hitherto kept aloof; and Stephen 

having procured the pope's confirmation of his -title, in order to ſettle the 

ſqueamiſh conſciences of ſome prelates, who had hitherto witheld their homage, 
Huntingdon, they now fwore allegiance to him as long as he ſhould maintain the liberties o 
Rec. Hagulſt. the church, and the vigour of her diſcipline. | 

$ VII. To demonſtrate his good will in this particular, he granted a charter 

at Oxford, confirming the immunities of the church, diſclaiming all ſimo- 

niacal promotions; referring the perſons and eſtates of eccleſiaſtics to the 

-cognizance of ſpiritual courts only; ſecuring the free enjoyment of all the poſ- 

ſeſſions belonging to the church at the death of the Conqueror; promiſing 

reſtitution of what had been alienated, and renouncing all profit ariſing from va- 


S6. Malmeſb. cant biſhoprics, which his predeceſſors had kept for their own advantage To 


this authentic deed, ſubſcribed and witneſſed by all the chief nobility in the king- 
dom, he paid ſo little regard in the ſequel, that he ſeized the treaſure of churches, 
gave their lands and poſſeſſions to lay men, ejected incumbents and fold the bene- 
fices; diſpoſed abbies to men of bad characters, for pecuniary conſiderations, 
and committed biſhops to priſon, without any cauſe aſſigned. Nor was he more 
ſcrupulous in performing the promiſes he had made to the laity; for, inſtead of 
granting free liberty of hunting, he proſecuted the nobility on the foreſt laws 


H. Hunting. with great ſeverity. - 


$ VIII. Perhaps he thought himſelf acquitted of his obligations, by the inſo- 

lence of Baldwin de Redvers, earl of Devon, who being refuſed ſome favour he 

aſked of the king, openly renounced his obedience, and retiring to his caſtle 
An.Ch.1137. -of Exeter, began to exerciſe the authority of an independent ſovereign. Stephen 
marching againſt him, inveſted his fortreſs, which, after a tedious fiege, he re- 

duced ; the iſle of Wight, which belonged to the ſame nobleman, ſubmitted to 

the conqueror ; and the earl was obliged to take refuge in Normandy, whither 


Geſt. Steph. Stephen's affairs called him in the courſe of the following year. | 


SIX. Geoffry of Anjou, the huſband of Maud, as foon as he could aſſemble 


his troops after the deceaſe of the king, had entered that dutchy, and made — 
| maſter 
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maſter of ſeveral towns by the aſſiſtance of William de Talevas, count of Pon- 
thieu; but an irreconcileable grudge fubſiſting between. the Normans and the — 
Angevins, the nobility of Normandy aſſembled at Newbourg, and offered the 
dutchy to Theobald, count of Blois. To this prince, Robert, earl of Glouceſter, 
delivered Falaiſe before his departure, in hope of promoting a contention between 
the brothers, which might be advantageous to the empreſs. The Norman no- 
blemen underſtanding that Stephen was in quiet poſſeſſion of the Engliſh throne, 
and being unwilling to loſe the eftates they poſſeſſed in England, fent Theobald 
home in great indignation, and offered their ſervice to Stephen. Bur far from 
being unanimous in their proceedings, the dutchy was divided into factions, 
which produced a civil war and univerfal deſolation. | | 0 

$ X. Stephen, finding his prefence would be neceſſary to quiet theſe dif- 
ſet fail for Normandy, and being joined at La Hogue by the count 

de Blois, viſited Lewis the young, king of France, with whom a treaty was con- 
cluded, on condition that Euſtace fon of Stephen ſhould marry the French king's 
filter Conftance, and be inveſted by his brother-in-law with the dutchy of Norman- 
dy. Then Stephen, aſſembling his forces, reſolved to attack the count of Anjou, 
who had taken ſeveral places, and retired to Argentan, after having made an un- 
ſucceſsful attempt to ſurprize Caen; but when the king had advanced as far 
as Lifieux, a quarrel. broke out between William d' Ypres, earl of Kent, and 
Renaud de St. Valery, about the chief command : the Boulonnois and Flemings 
in the army efpouſing the cauſe of William, and the Normans declaring for their 
countryman Renaud, a battle enſued, and a great deal of blood was ſhed on both 
ſides. Whether Stephen on this occafion favoured the foreign troops, in which 
he placed his chief confidence, or his favourite William d' Ypres was fo deteſted 
by the Normans that they would not ſerve under his command; certain it is, 
they abandoned his army; nor could Stephen, who overtook them at Ponteau de 
Mer, prevail upon their leaders Hugh de Gournay and young William de 
Warenne to return to their duty. Perplexed therefore in his own mind, and ſuſ- 
pecting the fidelity of all his Norman ſubjects, he was fain to purchaſe a truce for 
two years with Geoffrey Plantagenet, with an annuity of five thouſand marks for 
him, and: another of two thouſand for his own brother Theobald de Blois, in lieu 
of his pretenſions to the dutchy. Notwithſtanding this accommodation, the 
civil war ſtill continued to rage among the Norman nobility ; but Stephen, 
leaving William de Roumara and the viſcount Roger to appeaſe theſe troubles, 
returned to England; while Robert, earl of Leiceſter, who had followed him 

into Normandy, ſtayed behind, partly becauſe he did not care to truſt himſelf | 

ia England with Stephen, who had already betrayed his jealouſy of Robert's con- Oh n Ge 
duct, and partly to form ſtronger connexions with the Norman barons in favour I . Wig. 
of his ſiſter Maud. - | Court, 

XI. Stephen was recalled to England, to quell a conſpiracy, which had been 
formed for maſſacring all the foreigners, expelling the Normans, and fixing the 
crown upon the head of David, king of Scotland, the next lineal heir of the 
Saxon kings. This project was the effect of deſpair, to which the Engliſh were 
driven by the licentiouſneſs and oppreſſion exerciſed by the foreign mercenaries, 
who plundered and burned the towns and villages, and impriſoned, tortured, and' 
even murdered the wretched people with impunity, under chiefs who had built 
=, 8 caſtles for the purpoſes of — Nothing could exceed the 
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of England at this period, when free-born Engliſhmen became the prey of ſuch 
petty tyrants, ſaw their effects pillaged, their limbs loaded with ſhackles, 


their wives and daughters violated, their habitations burned, and their families 


An. Ch. 11 38. 


periſhing with hunger. In ſuch a dreadful ſituation, no wonder they took ſome 
deſperate reſolution, againſt a foreign uſurper, to whom they were bound by no 
ties of conſcience or gratitude. Nigel, biſhop of Ely, was the firſt friend of Ste- 
phen who detected the plot, and communicated the particulars to the prelates. 
and nobility ; and Stephen was no ſooner informed of the deſign. than he returned 
to England with great expedition. Some of the conſpirators were taken, con- 
victed, and executed; while others retired from the kingdom before they were 
accuſed, and the more powerful ſtood in their defence, treating with the Scots. 
and Welſh tor aſſiſtance. The ſons of Robert Beauchamp, hearing the king had 


given part of their inheritance to Hugh le Poer, as a portion with the daughter: 


Ord. Vital. 


of Simon Beauchamp, whom he had married, fortified the caſtle of Bedford, which 
was immediately inveſted by Stephen, who finding it too ſtrong to be eaſily re- 
duced, had recourſe to the mediation of his brother, the biſhop of Wincheſter, by 
which an accommodation was effected, and the caſtle given up. "2: 1003 

$ XII. Mean while David, king of Scotland, having been formally refuſed 
poſſeſſion of. Northumberland, to which he laid claim, invaded the northern parts: 
of England; and Stephen marching with a ſtrong army to oppoſe his progreſs, 
the Scots retired to Roxburgh, where the king finding them too advantageouſly 
poſted to be attacked with any proſpect of ſucceſs, and diſcovering ſome treachery 
among his followers, retreated to the ſouth, without having hazarded an action. 
The Scots were then at liberty to waſte Northumberland with impunity ; they 
took Norham, and dividing into different detachments, ravaged the whole country, 
committing every where the moſt bai barous outrages. At length, when the ſum- 


mer was far advanced, their ſcattered parties joining, they advanced as far as Bag- 


gamoor, about two miles from Northallerton. in Yorkſhire, where they were met 
by an Engliſh army, under the command of William, earl of Albemarle, accom- 
panied with Walter Eſpec, Roger Mowbray, Robert de Bruce, Bernard de 
Baliol, Walter de Gant, and all the northern barons. In a ſort of a wheel-car- 
riage they had erected a long pole, at the top of which was a croſs, and under 
this a banner, from whence the battle that enſued acquired the name of the bat- 
tle of the ſtandard. Around this enſign the Engliſh were drawn up in a firm 
compacted: body, the front being compoſed of pikemen and archers intermixed,. 
to receive the firſt ſhock of the enemy. There was a diſpute in the Scottiſh army 
about the manner in which they ſhould begin the attack: David and his princi- 
pal nobility were of opinion they ſhould charge with their heavy-armed troops 


and bowmen; but the men of Galloway, who had no other than flight offenſive 


weapons, inſiſted upon the privilege of forming the van; and the diſpute grow- 
ing warm between Alan de Percy and the earl of Stratherne, the king, in order to 
prevent a mutiny, ordered the Gallovidians to take their poſt, and begin the 
battle. The ſecond line was compoſed of the borderers and lowlanders, com- 


-manded by the prince of Scotland, under the direction of Euſtace Fitzjohn, an 


Engliſh nobleman, who had been oppreſſed by Stephen, and joined the Scots. 
from reſentment. The body of reſerve conſiſted of the highlanders and Mur- 
raymen, commanded by the king, attended by a body guard of Engliſh and Nor- 
man knights. The Gallovidians. marched up to the attack with three — 


Chap. III. OF ENGLAND... 
and charged the Engliſh lancemen with ſuch fury that they gave ground: but 
they were ſuſtained by the ſecond line; and the aſſailants, having no defen- 
five armour, were galled in ſuch a manner by the Engliſh arrows and puſh of 
pike, that their firſt fire being exhauſted, and their two chieftains Ulgenck and 
Donald ſlain, they turned their backs and fled with great confuſion. The prince 
of Scotland then advanced to the attack with ſuch impetuoſity that he bore 
down all before him, and even penetrated to the rear of the Engliſh, who, ter- 
rified at his ſucceſs, began to fall into diſorder, and gave way, when their total 
defeat was prevented by the ſtratagem of an old ſoldier, who cutting off a man's 
head, erected it on the point of his ſpear, and calling aloud, <* Behold the head 
of the Scotch king,” rallied the troops and renewed the battle. The Scots, con- 
founded at this apparition, and difpirited by the flight of the Gallovidians, fought 
no longer with alacrity, but began to give ground on all quarters: nor could 
David, who fought on foot with undaunted courage, bring them back to the 
charge ; ſo that he was obliged to mount on horſeback, and quit the field. 
$ XIII. The fugitives, ſeeing the royal banner ſtill diſplayed, were convinced 
of their king's being alive, and crouded around him in ſuch numbers, that 
he was able to form a conſiderable body, with which he retreated in good order 
to Carlile, where he was on the third day after the battle, joined by his ſon. The 
prince, finding himſelf with a few ſoldiers in the heart of the Engliſh army during 
the engagement, had thrown away his badges of diſtinction, and mixed with 
the enemy, until he made ſhift to eſcape through bye-ways to his father, who 
was diſconſolate at his being miſſing ; and therefore thought himſelf happy in 
his return. David loſt ſome thouſands, not in the battle, but in the retreat of 
ſcattered parties, who, inſtead of joining the royal banner, endeavoured to eſcape 
into their own country, and were maſſacred by the inhabitants of the country 
through which they marched. Stephen was ſo well pleaſed with this victory, that 
he conferred upon William of Albemarle the additional title of Yorkſhire, and 
beſtowed the earldom of Derby on Ferrers, by whom the other had been fo ſtrong- 
ly reinforced. David was not ſo weakened or dejected by his defeat, but that he 
beſieged the caſtle of Werk ; which he reduced by famine, nor would he be per- 
ſuaded to make peace with Stephen, by all the remonſtrances of the pope's legate 
Albericus, biſhop of Oſtia, ſent to England by Innocent II. to exerciſe a legatine 
juriſdiction, and viſit all the monaſteries and cathedrals in the kingdom. All that 
Albericus could obtain of David, was a ſuſpenſion of hoſtilities for ſome months, 
during which, however, Stephen's queen Maud, who was David's niece, employed 
her good offices ſo effectually that a treaty of peace was next year concluded at 
Durham, on condition that all the county of Northumberland ſhould be ceded to 
Henry, prince of Scotland, except New-Caſtle and Bamburgh, in lieu of which 
he ſhould enjoy certain lands in the ſouthern parts of the kingdom. Hoſtages be- 
ing given for the performance of the articles, the barons of Northumberland did 
homage to the Scottiſh prince, who attended queen Maud to Nottingham, where 
| ſhe was met by her huſband. | l : 
 $ XIV. During theſe northern tranſactions, Stephen had been employed in 
quelling divers inſurrections in different parts of the kingdom. He had heaped 
ſuch extraordinary favours upon his miniſter William d' Ypres and other foreign- 
ers, as gave great umbrage to the Engliſh nobility, who took no pains to hide 
their diſcontent, and their murmurs attracted the jealouſy of the king, who upon 
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flight ſurmizes ſeized their perſons and eſtates. Others, to avoid the like treat- 


ment, put themſelves in a poſture of defence; and among the reſt Robert, earl 


of Glouceſter, to whom the late king had granted the caſtles of Dover, Ledes, 
and Briſtol, which Stephen now reſolved to reduce. The firſt was ſurrendered by 
Walchelm, the governor, at the perſuaſion of Gilbert Strongbow, who was for 
this piece of ſervice created earl of Pembroke; Ledes was beſieged and taken; 
but all the king's attempts upon Briſtol proved ineffectual. Robert, think - 
ing it now high time to pull off the maſk, ſent letters from Normandy to Stephen, 
upbraiding him with breach of faith and perjury towards Maud the empreſs, 


An. Ch. 1139. and denouncing war againſt him as an uſurper. To this defiance the king 
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made no anſwer, but ordered Robert's eſtates to be confiſcated. Geoffrey de 
Talebot was driven out of Hereford, to which he had retired ; Shrewſbury was 
taken by ſtorm, and Arnulf de Heſlin the governor put to death, with ninety 
perſons of the garriſon ; others, terrified by Stephen's ſucceſs and ſeverity, ſub- 
mitted ; but Paynel ſtill holding out in Ludlow, the king marched from Not- 
tingham againſt that fortreſs, attended by the prince of Scotland, who in the 
courſe of the fiege being pulled from his horſe by an engine let down from the 
wall, was reſcued by the perſonal valour of Stephen. | 

$ XV. The garriſon made ſuch a vigorous defence that he was obliged to 
turn the fiege into a blockade, by raiſing two forts in the neighbourhood ; 
then he returned to Oxford, where he took a ſtep that recovered his intereſt 
with the clergy. From the letter he had received in ſuch outrageous terms. 
from Robert, earl of Glouceſter, he concluded that the ſtorm which had been 
long gathering was ready to burſt ; and that all the perſons of diſtinction in 
England, who had been attached to the late king, were concerned. in the con- 
{piracy againſt his crown. One of the moſt powerful of theſe was Roger, biſhop 
of Saliſbury, who had been raiſed by Henry from a ſimple cure in Nor- 
mandy to the ſee of Sarum, and ſuch a ſhare of that king's confidence that he 
in a manner governed the whole kingdom, and acquired vaſt wealth and influ- 
ence, which he afterwards employed againſt the daughter and heir of his be- 
nefactor, in favour of an uſurper, by whom he was neglected. At length, he 
incurred the ſuſpicion of Stephen, becauſe he had, in conſequence of the general 
permiſſion, fortified old Sarum, and built the caftles of Sherburn, Malmeſbury, 
and the Devizes ; while his nephew Alexander, biſhop of Lincoln, erected thoſe 


of Newark and Sleford. The king, therefore, at his return to Oxford, invited 


and required his preſence at court, on pretence of conſulting him in ſome affair of 
conſequence: he accordingly went thither, accompanied by his two nephews the 
biſhops of Lincoln and Ely, and was immediately taken into cuſtody with Alex- 
ander until they ſhould deliver up their caſtles. Nigel, biſhop of Ely, who 
lodged in the ſuburbs, made his eſcape to the Devizes, which William d' Ypres 
was ſent immediately to beſiege ; but, the place making a ftout reſiſtance, Ro- 
was brought in perſon before it, and threatened with death, ſhould they re- 

ſe to ſurrender. This expedient produced the deſired effect. Nigel capitulated 
for his own liberty, and Stephen taking poſſeſſion, found a treaſure amounting 
to forty thouſand marks, which was a very ſeaſonable ſupply. | | 
$ XVI, This exploit excited a general clamour over all the nation: and Ste- 
phen's brother Henry, bjſhop of Wincheſter, who was inveſted with a legatine 
power, thinking it incumbent upon him to vindicate the privileges of 25 — 

| | ummone 
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ſummoned the king to attend a ſynod which he convened at Wincheſter, in order 
to take cognizance of this affair. Stephen ſent thither ſome earls, together with 
Aubrey de Ver, an eloquent orator,” who undertook to juſtify the king's con- 
duct, by obſerving that the biſhop of Salisbury had raiſed a ſedition at Oxford, 
in which a knight of Bretagne had loſt his life and many as i been grie- 


vouſly wounded, even under the eye of their ſovereign; that he ſecretly favoured 
the enemies of the government, and intended to declare for the etnpreſs on her 
landing in England ; that he was ſeized not as a biſhop but in quality of the — 
ſervant; that the caſtles were not taken by force, but given as a compoſition 

the penalty incurred by raiſing the tumult at Oxford and that his treaſure had 
been embezzled from the exchequer of the late king, conſequently belonged to his 
ſucceſſor. With reſpect to the biſhop of Lincoln, nothing was laid to his charge but 
his being concerned in the fray at Oxford, which was purpoſely raiſed about — 
ings, by Alain, count of Dinan, that the king might have a pretence for - 
ing the biſhops. To theſe articles Roger made ſuch a diſtinct and ſubſtantial an- 
ſwer, that Henry inſiſted upon the reſtoration of the caſtles ; and the ſeſſion was, at 
Stephen's requeſt, adjourned till next day, when Hugh; archbiſhop of Rouen, af- 
firmed that no biſhops were allowed by the canons to maintain caſtles ; and Au- 
brey de Ver repreſenting in very ſtrong colours the miſchiefs that might accrue 
to the members of the ſynod from the king's reſentment, in caſe they ſhould ex- 
communicate Stephen, or appeal to Rome, as Henry had threatened to do, 'they 
broke up without proceeding to any ſentence, and Stephen kept the caſtles he had 


thus acquired; while Roger died of grief and vexation, and the whole kingdom G. Malmeſb. 


265. 


Joined the clergy in exclaiming againſt this act of violence and arbitrary power. H. Hunting, 


S XVII. It was certainly the moſt impolitic ſtep he could have taken, at ſuch 
a juncture, when he was threatened with ſuch a dangerous invaſion from abroad. 
The truce with Geoffrey Plantagenet being expired, that prince matched into the 
Contantin, the greateſt part of which he reduced to his obedience; Robert, earl of 
Glouceſter, put him in poſſeſſion of Caen and Bayeux; and he proceeded with 
long ſtrides towards an intire conqueſt of Normandy. To facilitate this enter- 
prize, Robert reſolved to attend Maud into England, where a great number of 
partizans were ready to riſe at her arrival. To prepare ſor her reception ſhe 
ſent over Baldwin de Redvers, who landing at Wareham took poſſeſſion of 
Corfe caſtle, which was immediately inveſted by Stephen: but, hearing that 
the empreſs intended an immediate deſcent, he raiſed the ſiege in order to re- 
duce ſome places that lay in her way from the ſea-coaſt to Glouceſterſhire, in 
which the greateſt number of her friends had ated. He was employed in the 
ſiege of Marlborough, when he received intelligence that Maud and her bro- 
ther had landed at Arundel, and were admitted into the caftle by Adelais, wi- 
dow of the late king, now married to William de Albeney, earl of Suſſex. 

S XVUE Thither Stephen immediately marched, — that Robert, earl 
of Glouceſter, had already ſet out with twelve knights for Briſtol, leaving the 
empreſs with her ſtepmother, who at the king's approach, ſent an apology for 
having received her daughter-in-law in the way of hoſpitality, and proteſted that 
ſhe had no deſign to encourage an inſurrection. Stephen, conſideting the ſtrength 
of Arundel caftle, which was deemed impregnable, and that it would be more eaſy 
to maintain the war in one place than in two different provinces, not only admit- 
ted the excuſes of the queen - mother, but allo allowed Maud * — 
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Glouceſter. She was accordingly conducted to Briſtol by the biſhop of Wincheſ- 


ter; and from thence repaired to Glouceſter, where ſhe remained two years, under 
the protection of Milo, whom Robert had appointed governor of the place during 
——— The earl of Glouceſter, with the aſſiſtance of this gallant nobleman, 
who had great poſſeſſions in Herefordſhire, and the counties of Glouceſter and 
Brecknock; and Brian Fitz- Comte, lord of Overwent and Abergavenny, was 
enabled to raiſe a body of ten thouſand men to ſupport the cauſe of the empreſs; 
while the clergy diſpoſed the minds of the people in her favour. 

FS XIX. Stephen, with a view to ſuppreſs this commotion before his enemies 
could aſſemble their forces, took the field immediately, and forming the block- 
ade of Wallingford, by means of two forts erected to over-awe the garriſon, he 
inveſted Troubridge, which was ſo bravely defended by —_— de Bohun, 
that after his ſoldiers had ſuffered innumerable hardſhips and fati 

fain to raiſe the ſiege, and retire to London, leaving a ſtrong garriſon ia the 
Devizes, to oppoſe the excurſions of the enemy, who had by this time deſtroyed 
his forts before Wallingford, and burned Worceſter. Stephen now ſaw the bad 
effects of allowing every petty nobleman to fortify caſtles. There was ſcarce a 
pariſh in the kingdom without ſome ſtrength of this kind, which ſerved as a 
refuge to villainy and oppreſſion, : by which the people were impoveriſhed, and 
the collectors of taxes ſet at defiance : ſo that the king had no other way of fill- 
ing his coffers, but that of clipping and adulterating the coin, and ſetting up 
to ſale all the poſts, places, and benefices of the nation. At the ſame time he 
ſtuck at nothing to make himſelf maſter of the forts belonging to thoſe noble- 


men whom he ſuſpected of diſaffection. He made no ſcruple of arreſting them 
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without any cauſe aſſigned, and compelling them to redeem their liberty, by 
delivering up their ſtrong holds; a ſpecies of tyranny in which he was encou- 
_ and aſſiſted by his brother, the biſhop'of Wincheſter, who aggravated in- 
Juſtice with a ſcandalous breach of hoſpitality, by inviting a number of noble- 
men, and detaining them until they had ſurrendered their caſtles. \ 


S XX. Theſe arbitrary proceedings not only alienated the affection of the. 


people from Stephen, but even deterred the nobility from approaching the 
court, which became dreary and deſolate, like the palace of deſpotic power. 
After having ſpent a gloomy Chriſtmas, almoſt unattended, at Saliſbury, he re - 
paired to Reading, from whence he marched with a body of forces to ſeize the 
caſtle belonging to the biſhop of Ely, which that prelate quitted at his approach, 


and fled for protection to Robert, earl of Glouceſter. After having ſecured 


this fortreſs, he ravaged the neighbourhood ef Tewkeſbury, and attacked Here- 
ford with a numerous army; but was obliged to deſiſt from his enterprize, and 
retired without glory or ſucceſs to Wincheſter. | | 
 {$ XXIT, The earl of Glouceſter, by his vaſt power and credit, had engaged a 
great number of the nobility in Maud's intereſt ; and others, whom he could not 

bring over, he prevailed upon to be — He effected a match between his bro- 
ther Reginald and the daughter of William Fitz- Richard, a powerful noble- 
man in Cornwal, who delivering the king's caſtles, and the greateſt part of the 
county, to his ſon-in-law, Reginald, otherwiſe called Renaud de Dunſtanville, 
was created earl of Cornwal by the empreſs. Stephen was no ſooner apprized 

of this tranſaction, than he marched thither with all expedition, and recovering 

ſome of the fortreſſes, / left count Alain with a body of troops for their — 
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and narrowly avoided Robert, ho had laid a ſcheme for intercepting him in 


higmerann;: „ e. | 4 0 10 100 | 
S XXII. The whole kingdom was now become a ſcene of miſchief, | miſery, 
and confuſion. Every province, town, and individual, declaring. for one or 
other of the competitors. | Neighbours, and even families, were divided into fac- 
tions; and the whole country was filled with rapine, cruelty, and bloodſhed. 
The barons aſſumed ſeparately a ſovereign power, oppreſſed the people, and 
even coined money in their own caſtles. Maud was obliged to connive at 
the violence and irregularity of her friends, to ſecure their adherence; and as 
Stephen could not pay his foreign mercenaries, they were allowed to live at free 
quarter, and commit the moſt terrible 2 In this deplorable anarchy, 
every moderate perſon in the kingdom d for peace; and Henry, biſhop of 
Wincheſter, propoſed a treaty. The conferences were opened in the neighbour- 
hood of Bath, and the empreſs ſeemed willing to refer the diſpute to the arbi- 
tration of the biſhops; but Stephen refuſed his aſſent to this propoſal, becauſe 
he expected no juſtice or impartiality from a ſet of people whom he had ſo mor- 
tally offended. The biſhop of Wincheſter requeſted the mediation of the French 
king, and Stephen's elder; brother Theobald, count de Blois, and going over 
to the continent for that purpoſe, brought back propoſitions to which the em- 
preſs took no exception; but Stephen, after having procraſtinated his anſwer for 
a conſiderable time, at length rejected them entirely, and the war was renewed 
with various ſucceſs. | 


S XXIII. The earl of Glouceſter had taken Nottingham; and his ſon · in- 
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law Ralf de Gernons, earl of Cheſter, ſurpriſed the caſtle of Lincoln, in which 


he propoſed to ſpend the Chriſtmas holidays, with his wife and his half brother, 
William de Roumara. The inhabitants of the town, who favoured Stephen, 

iving that prince to underſtand how eaſily he might ſurprize three enemies of 
fach conſequence, he put himſelf at the head of his troops, and marched on 
Chriſtmas-day with ſuch diligence, that the caſtle was inveſted before Ralf had 


the leaſt intimation of his approach: he found means however to break through 


Stephen's guards in the night, and repairing, to the earl of Glouceſter, made him 
acquainted with the ſituation. of his daughter, and begged he would loſe no 
time in marching to her relief, as the caſtle was in no condition to ſuſtain a 


Re 51 | or | | 
 $ XXIV., Robert immediately aſſembled his troops, and took the route to 
Lincoln, with, his ſon-in-law, at the head of his vaſſals and ſome auxiliary Welch 
forces, and reſolving. to ſtrike a. deciſive blow, paſſed a rivulet and moraſs, 


which Stephen deemed impracticable, and gave him battle without heſitation. 


The infantry, commanded by himſelf in perſon, compoſed; the center; the horſe 
were formed into two wings, one of which conſiſted of thoſe: who; had been de- 
prived of their honours and eſtates by Stephen; and the other was made up of 
Ralf's vaſſals, under his own conduct; while the Welch, who were unprovided 
with defenſive armour, canſtituted a ſeparate body, poſted: at the extremity of the 
line. Stephen drew up his army in the ſame manner; one wing of Flemiſh and 
Breton cavalry, commanded by William d' I pres and 3 of Albemarle; 


the other, compoſed of Bretons and Engliſh, under count Alain of Dinan, Wal- 
leran de Mellent, Hog Bigot, earl of Norfolk, Simon de Seules and William 
orthampton and Surrey; and the king himſelf on foot, 

| | in 


de Warenne, earls of 
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| in the center. William d' Ypres began the battle by attacking the Welch, who 
were eaſily routed : but the earl of Cheſter ſeeing them diſordered in the purſuit, 
| — in flank, and broke them intirely, fo as that they never rallied. 
At the fame time the Engliſh on the other wing of Glouceſter's army, fired 
od | by their wrongs, threw away their lances, and fel] in ſword in hand among Ste- 
0 | 's eavaliers, who did not ſtand the firſt onſet, but fled in the utmoſt confu- 
Stephen, being thus left naked to the right and left, was ſurrounded 
the enemy; and though he acted the part of an able general, and for a lon 
time ſuſtained the battle againſt extraordinary odds and s, he was at len 
obliged to yield to the adverſe fortune of the day. He fought with inconcerv- 
able fury, until his battle-ax was broke to pieces; then drawing his ſword he 
defended himſelf againſt a whole multitude, foaming with rage to fee himſelf 
abandoned by his foldiers : in this unequal fight he ſhivered his fword to pieces, 


i and ſtill fought with his truncheon, until he received a blow with a: ſtone, 

| | | which felled him to the | yet he ſtarted up again upon his knees; but 
l | 5 before he could riſe, a knight called William de Kaines, ſpringing forward, 
= - An. Ch. 1141. and ſeizing his creſt preſented the point of his ſword, and threatened to put him 
 - | | inſtantly to death, if ke would not furrender.' Notwithſtanding the extremity to 


| which he was reduced, he refuſed to yield to any perſon but the duke of Glou- 
=> cefter, who, being near the ſpot, came up and took him priſoner, together 
1 a Hunting. with four noblemen who had fought by his fide. He was immediately conduct- 


Hoved, eld to Briſtol, where he was ignominiouſly treated, and even loaded with chains, 


1x — by order of the e $: but not above an hundred of his men were ſlain. 
 * C RXV. Immediately after this decifive battle, William Peverel ſurrendered 


the caſtle of Nottingham to the empreſs; thoſe of the Devizes and Bedford were 


| | 3 yielded to her at the ſame time; and the earl of Warwick and all England 
[ aůubandoned the captive king, except the city of London and the county of Kent, 
it in which William of Ypres his favourite, and ſome other partizans, ſtill adhered 


i | to his queen, and fon Euſtace. Such barons, as ſtill preſerved their allegiance, 
entered into the corporations and common- council of Londen, and prevailed 
upon them to form an aſſociation in favour of the king. Though the greateſt 

rt of the kingdom had declared for Maud, ſne found ſtill an obſtacle to her 
Lending the throne ; and that was Henry, biſhop of Wincheſter, inveſted by 


the with legatine power, which placed him at the head of the clergy, whoſe 
ne on och an occaſion, would have a great influence on the people and 
the nobility. In order to detach this prelate from his brother's intereſt, ſhe vi- 
mM ſtted him at Wincheſter, and promiſed to be guided wholly by his counſels, 
Z x and even to leave the vacant biſhoprics to his diſpoſal. Theſe were temp- 
| ' tations which he could not reſiſt. He promiſed to abandon his brother, 
= - and devote himſelf entirely to her ſervice; as a proof of his ſincerity, he ſwore 
ö allegiance to her in private, though it was a conditional oath, binding him 
no longer than ſhe ſhould continue to act according to her promiſe. Next 

| day he received her with great ſolemnity in the cathedral church, where he ex- 
j 5 . communicated all the partiſans of Stephen, and offered abſolution to all thoſe 
i who ſhould-forſake him, and eſpouſe the cauſe of the empreſs, © Henry's exam- 
4 . ple was followed by the archbiſhop: of Canterbury, who did not however take 
| . . | oaths to Maud, until he had obtained the conſent of the king, whom he vi- 

G. Malmeſb. fited in priſon. NO 9 ö 7 
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 $XXVI. The legate having undertaken to bring the clergy over to Maud's 
8 aſſembled a general council at Wincheſter, and before the opening of 
the ſeſſion conferred with every member in private, to prepare him for the de- 
claration he intended to make. The council being aſſembled, he pronounced 
a ſtudied harangue, in which he obſerved, that the tyranny, bad faith, and 
miſconduct of Stephen, were the real ſources of all the troubles that afflicted the 
nation. He owned that he himſelf had engaged his word for him, when the 
circumſtances of affairs made it neceſſary to raiſe him to the throne : but he 
had been grievouſly miſtaken in his opinion of the man, and it was with unfeign- 
ed ſorrow he found himſelf obliged to renounce that engagement. He remind- 
ed them of the firſt oath he had taken to the empreſs ; and ſaid it was more 
righteous to obey the order of God almighty, who had declared in fayour of 
that princeſs, than to ſacrifice his duty to the intereſts and ambition of a carnal 
brother, whom he had done all that lay in his power to reclaim, though with - 
out effect; that the judgment of heaven having overtaken him whom they had 
_ choſen, they ought to make atonement for their fault, in reſtoring the crown to 
the lawful heireſs ; and that, after having deliberatcd with the principal members 
of the clergy, upon meaſures for putting a ſtop to the calamities of the nation, 
he had, by virtue of the apoſtolic power with which he was inveſted, thought 
proper — Maud, daughter of the late king Henry, queen and ſo- 
XXVII. All the members, who had not been privately cloſeted, were in- 
finitely ſurpriſed at this declaration; but as no individual would venture to ex- 
preſs his diſlike, the legate interpreted their ſilence into approbation, and gave 
them to underſtand, that he had ſummoned the Londoners to this council, 
where they promiſed to appear. Next day the deputies from that city ar- 
rived; but, far from approving of the new election, they demanded, in the 
name of their conſtituents, that the king ſhould be ſet at liberty. The legats 
replied, that it ill became the citizens of London to aſſociate with thoſe barons 
who had fo baſely abandoned their king in battle ; and whoſe fole aim was to 
involve the country in freſh troubles. The deputies demanded a categorical 
anſwer, which however they could -not obtain; and therefore they proteſted 
againft the tranſactions of the council. A chaplain belonging to Stephen's 
queen preſented a letter to the legate from that princeſs; but as he did not chooſe 
to communicate the contents to the aſſembly, he reſtored it to the bearer, who 
read it aloud. The purport of this addreſs was to demand her huſband's en- 
largement; but it met with no regard from the audience; and the ſeſſion was 
concluded with the ſentence of excommunication denounced againſt all Stephen's 
adherents. | | G. Malmeſb. 
$ XX VIII. Nothing was now wanting to complete the triumph of the em- 
preſs, except the concurrence of the city of London, which was at length ob- 
tained by the endeavours of her brother Robert, who had been hitherto her chief 
director and ſupport. During this negociation ſhe reſided at St. Alban's, where 
' ſhe was viſited by her uncle David, king of Scotland, who had come to aſſiſt 
at her coronation ; and, as ſoon as ſhe underſtood that her party had prevailed 
in the capital, ſhe ſet out for that city, where ſhe was received as ſovereign. 
Having exacted the oath of allegiance from the citizens, ſhe began to prepare 
Vor. I. P p 2 or 
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for her coronation ; and in this interval Stephen's queen implored her generoſity 
and mercy in behalf of that unfortunate prince, who, in conſideration of obtain- 
ing his liberty, offered to renounce all pretenſions to the crown, to leave: the 
kingdom, or even ſpend his days in a monaſtery; nay, he propoſed to bind 


himſelf by oath, and give hoſtages for the performance of his promiſe. Theſe 


propoſals were rejected with great diſdain, and the empreſs forbad Mathilda, in a 
very inſulting manner, to trouble her with ſuch ſollicitations for the future. 
$'XXIX. The requeſt of that unhappy princeſs had been ſeconded by Hen- 
ry, biſhop of Wincheſter, who thought himſelf intitled to ſome degree of fa- 
vour with the empreſs ; but he found himſelf diſappointed in his expectation, 
He had aſked the counties of Boulogne and Montague, for Stephen's ſon Eu- 
ſtace, and met with a peremptory denial, which was ſo oppoſite to the profeſ- 
ſions of Maud before her election, that he perceived he had nothing to hope 
from her good- will or condeſcenſion. He therefore deemed himſelf acquitted 
of his engagement, and began to project ſchemes of revenge, which ſhe herſelf 
facilitated by her pride and imperious conduct. Inſtead of conciliating the af- 
fections of her ſubjects by affability and popular conceſſions, ſhe affected to treat 
them as ſlaves born for her ſervice. She intailed upon herſelf the hatred of the 


Londoners, in rejecting their remonſtrance, when they entreated her to miti- 


gate the ſevere laws of the Norman princes, and revive thoſe of the Confeſſor; 
a favour with which ſhe ought in policy to have indulged her people, unſollicited. 
The citizens did not fail to murmur at this inſtance of her haughty and inflexi- | 
ble diſpoſition; the nation began to pity the diſtreſs of Stephen and his family; 
they recognized and trembled at the ſpirit of the Conqueror, which manifeſted 
itſelf ſo early in the deportment of his grand-daughter ; and they heartily repent- 
ed the ſteps they had taken in her favour. | tiene 1 

S XXX. The biſnop of Wincheſter in ſecret fomented their diſcontent, and 


finding it ripe for tumult, directed his nephew Euſtace to take the field, under 


the auſpices of William d' Ypres, who aſſembled a body of Kentiſhmen for his 
ſervice. With theſe he advanced into Surrey, and blocking up London on the 
fide of Southwark, ſent detached parties to make excurſions on the other ſide 
of the river, and ravage the country to the very ſuburbs. In order to co-ope- 
rate with theſe proceedings, the Londoners, inſtigated by the biſhop's emiſſa- 
ries, formed a conſpiracy for ſeizing the perſon of the empreſs, who being ac- 
cidently informed of their purpoſe, retired with great precipitation, attended by 
her uncle David, her brother Glouceſter, and Milo, whom ſhe had by this 
time created earl of Hereford. Though her perſon eſcaped, her furniture was 
plundered by the populace, and her character treated openly with the moſt inde- 
cent reproach. While ſhe haſtened to Oxford, in order to aſſemble an army, 


the biſhop retired to Wincheſter, where he fortified his palace, and took mea- 


ſures with the diſaffected party for augmenting the forces of his nephew; 
though he did not yet openly declare himſelf an enemy to the empreſs. He 
could not, however, with all his caution, elude. her ſuſpicion ; and her brother 
Robert viſited him at Wincheſter, on purpoſe to ſound his ſentiments : he could 
mw. perceive that prelate was eſtranged from his ſiſter's intereſt ; and indeed 
had no reaſon to expect any other conſequence from the rude, ungrateful 
manner, in which ſhe had ſlighted his mediation, and rejected his reque 8 
| 8 . 


3 
* 


Chap. III. OF ENGLAND. 
S XXXI. Being now convinced of his diſaffection, ſhe repaired ſuddenly. to 
Wincheſter, with aflying. party of horſe, and alighting at the a 4 caſtle, ſent a 
meſſage to him announcing her arrival, and deſiring to ſee him directly, that ſhe 
might conſult him about ſome affairs of the laſt importance. The biſhop, who at 
once perceived her drift, returned an ambiguous anſwer, that he was getting ready 
as faſt as he could; but inſtead of going to the palace, he forthwith quitted the 
town, and aſſembled his friends, who were prepared to join him on the firſt notice. 
The. troops of Kent and the militia of London being already in the field under 
the command of Stephen's. queen and his ſon, directed by William d'Ypres, they 
marched forthwith to Wincheſter with ſuch expedition, that Maud's uncle 
David and her brother, with the earl of Hereford, and a few troops aſſembled 
in a hurry, had ſcarce time to reinforce her in the caſtle before ſhe found her- 
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ſpirits and ambition, who ſeized this opportunity of retrieving the reputation 
they had loſt in the battle of Lincoln, and executed Henry's reſentment againſt 
the inhabitants of Wincheſter, who had exhibited ſome marks of affection for the 
empreſs. In order to puniſh them for this unlucky attachment, their good biſhop 
ordered wildfire and combuſtibles to be thrown by engines from his caſtle upon 
the town, ſo as to produce a conflagration, that reduced great part of it to 
aſhes, and among other buildings, conſumed a nunnery and twenty churches 
within the walls, and in the ſuburbs the abbey of Hyde, from which, however, 
the biſhop reſerved for his own uſe a maſſy golden cup ſtudded with ſtones, the 
gift of King Canute, and three royal diadems, with ſtands of the pureſt Arabian 
gold, adorned with jewels, and curious workmanſhip: While the holy legate 
thus rained fire and deſtruction on his flock, William d' Ypres acted the ſame 


tragedy at Andover, and burned the nunnery of Warewell, to which ſome of Contin. 


Maud's adherents fled for 9 | 
$ XXXlII. Tho” the caſtle of Wincheſter was now cloſely beſieged by an army 


amounting to ſixty thouſand men, David, king of Scotland, and Robert, earl of 
Glouceſter, made ſuch a vigorous defence, that after the aſſailants had carried on 
their operations above ſix weeks, they retained very little hope of reducing the be- 
ſieged by force of arms; the pious biſhop therefore had recourſe to a ſtratagem, by 
which he turned religion. to good account. On the eve of Holy rood day, he ordered 
peace to be proclaimed. in the town, and the gates to be ſet wide open, inviting, all 
perſons foes as well as friends to celebrate that great feſtival of chriſtianity without 
tear of interruption. Though earl Robert did not altogether depend upon the pre- 
Jate's ſincerity, yet as their proviſion was quite exhauſted, and famine muſt have 
compelled them to ſurrender in a few days at diſcretion, he reſolved, with the conſent 
of David, to make an attempt for conveying the empreſs to a place of ſafety. 
With this view he committed her to the charge of her brother Reginald, earl of 
Cornwal, ſupported by the beſt part of the garriſon, with direction to make the 
beſt of their way towards the Devizes, while he himſelf followed with a choice 
party of two hundred men, to amuſe the enemy, in caſe they ſhould attempt to in- 
tercept her. With this guard the empreſs ſet out on horſeback, and had not 


proceeded a great way when William d' Ypres began the purſyit. The earl of 


Glouceſter and David interpoſed, and made ſuch a gallant defence that Maud ac- 
compliſhed her eſcape to the caſtle of Lutgerſhal in Wiltſhirez which finding un- 
provided and indefenſible, ſhe was obliged to diſguiſe herſelf in man's apparel, and 
ride forward to the Devizes, where ſhe arrived ſo fatigued that ſhe 8 not proſe- 
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cute her journey without ſome repoſe. Mean while the king of Scotsmade his eſcape 


to his own country, by the fidelity of David Oliphant ; and Robert, earl of Glou- 
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ceſter, having retarded the enemy a conſiderable time, was at length overpowered 
at Trowbridge, and taken priſoner. A body was immediately ſent in purſuit of 
the empreſs, who finding no ſafety at the Devizes, and underſtanding the whole 
. 1 country was in poſſeſſion of the enemy, allowed herſelf to be incloſed in 
a bier, which paſſed along unſuſpected, and conveyed her to Glouceſter, where 
ſhe was afterwards joined by her faithful Milo, who had made ſhift to travel 

through the enemy's parties in the diſguiſe of a beggar. | 
$ XXXIII. Robert was no ſooner in the hands of Stephen's party than they 
exerted all their endeavours to debauch him from the cauſe of his ſifter ; they 
offered him the government of the whole realm, under Stephen, if he would em- 
brace the intereſt of that prince; and, finding him deaf to their promiſes, 
threatened to ſend him beyond ſea, and commit him cloſe priſoner in Boulogne. 
He was equally unmoved by their menaces and flattery, and bore his captivity 
with the moſt heroic fortitude. Then they propoſed that he ſhould be exchanged 
for Stephen; but this propoſition he rejected as an unfair exchange, unleſs they 
would at the ſame time releaſe all the perſons of diſtinction they had taken; fo as to 
make up the difference between his rank and that of Stephen. This expedient, how- 
ever, was rejected by William d' Ypres, who would not part with the proſpect of 
ranſom. At length, as Robert was the ſoul of his ſifter's cauſe, ſhe agreed that 
he ſhould be exchanged for * whom nevertheleſs ſne would not releaſe un- 
til his queen ſurrendered herſelf as an hoſtage for the liberty of Glouceſter. 
This precaution being taken Stephen was diſmiſſed, and arrived at Winchefter, 
where he had an interview with Robert, whom he endeavoured in vain to ſeduce. 
This nobleman on the contrary, no fooner recovered his freedom than he applied 
himſelf with redoubled diligence to the re-eftabliſhment of his ſiſter's affairs: while 
the 1 convoked a council, in which, after Stephen had made a ſpeech, complain- 
is imprifonment and the infidelity of his ſubjects, the biſhop made an 


in h 
ri, Aon apology for the inconſiſtency of his own conduct, by imputing it to the 
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of the times. He ſaid the empreſs had not only broke the ſtipulations 
ſhe had made with him before her election, but likewiſe formed deſigns againſt 
his life and dignity; and concluded with a ſentence of excommunication 
denounced againſt all diſturbers of the peace, who favoured the cauſe of the 
counteſs of Anjou. Howſoever ſhocked the eccleſiaſtical members of this aſſem- 
bly were at this inſtance of the biſhop's arrogance and inconſiſtency, there was no 
perſon preſent who would venture to expreſs his ſentiments, except a lay deputy ſent 
thither by Maud, who in the name of that princeſs loudly taxed him with perjury 
and rebellion ; affirming that ſhe had come to England by his invitation, and 
detained Stephen in iba in conſequence of his advice: a charge to which he 


made no reply. | 

8 XXXIV Maud mean while held a council at the Devizes, in which it was 
reſolved that the count of Anjou ſhould be invited to come over and take the ma- 
nagement of his wife's affairs; but he declined the invitation, until he ſhould have 
a conference with the earl of Glouceſter, who at firſt refuſed to leave the king- 
dom at a juncture when his preſence was ſo neceffary; but at length yielded to 
the importunities of his ſiſter and her friends; and leaving her at Oxford, 
was accompanied in his voyage by a number of young noblemen, whom he 
carried along with him as pledges for the fidelity of their parents, * e = 
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barked at Wareham, and after a dangerous paſſage arrived at Caen, where he was 
met by Geoffrey Plantagenet, who among other objections to his croſſing. the ſea 
mentioned that of his being obliged to ſtay and reduce ſame caſtles in Normandy. 
Robert aſſiſted him in ſubduing theſe fortreſſes, and ſtill he found other excu- 
ſes, ſo that the earl perceiving him altogether averſe to the VOYAges prevailed 
upon him to ſend over his eldeſt ſon Henry, whoſe preſence would animate the 
Engliſh to exert themſelves in Aborte his mother. | 
$ XXXV. About the time of the earl's departure from England, Stephen had 
been ſeized with a dangerous fever, which reduced him to the brink of the grave 
but, as ſoon as he recovered, he aſſembled a body of troops, and marching to 
Wareham, burned the town, and made himſelf maſter of the caſtle ; then he di- 
rected his march to Oxford, and arrived at that place ſo unexpectedly that he 
entered the city before any meaſures could be taken for its defence, and immedi- 
ately inveſted the caſtle, in which the empreſs was cooped up with no other gar- 
riſon than her ordinary guard and the officers of her houſehold. The noble- 
men, who had engaged to defend her in her brother's abſence, immediately 
aſſembled their forces, and advanced as far as Wallingford, to give battle to Ste- 
phen ; but he would not quit the city of Oxford, which was too well fortified for 
them to beſiege with any proſpect of ſucceſs. Robert, being appriſed of Maud's 
danger, embarked immediately for England, with her ſon Henry and four hun- 
dred men at arms, and landing at Wareham inveſted the caſtle without delay, in 
expectation that Stephen would raiſe the ſiege of Oxford caſtle, and march to its 
relief; but that prince was ſo intent upon having the empreſs in his power that 
he would not interrupt his operations for one moment; ſo that the caſtle of Ware- 
ham capitulated. From thence the earl marched to Cirenceſter, which he had An. Ch. 1142. 
appointed for the rendezyous of all his ſiſter's friends, in order to proceed with all 
diligence for her relief, as ſhe was now reduced to the utmoſt extremity. | 
$ XXXVI. There a conſiderable army was formed, and they had began their 
march for Oxford, when they received the agreeable tidings of Maud's eſcape ta 
Wallingford, in a very extraordinary manner. The duty being very ſevere in the 
camp of the beſiegers, during the winter, while the river was frozen and the 
ground covered with ſnow, the ſoldiers became more remils in their diſcipline, and 
abated much in their vigilance. Maud, taking advantage of this relaxation, came 
out at a poſtern gate, attended by four knights dreſſed in white, that they might 
not be eaſily diſtinguiſhed from the ſnow, and croſſing the river upon the ice, Geſt. Reg. 
walked on foot to Abington, from whence ſhe was conveyed to Wallingford, Stephen. | 
There ſhe was viſited by her brother and ſon, at ſight of whom ſhe forgot all a 
her cares and diſtreſſes; and this young prince's education was committed. to 
Robert, who conducted him to Briſtol, where he continued four years under the 
tuition of the beſt maſters. Mean while the caſtle of Oxford was ſurrendered to 
Stephen, who found himſelf extremely diſappointed and chagrined at the eſcape An.Ch.1143. 
of the empreſs ; but as the ſeaſon was ſo-far advanced, the troops on both ſides 
were put into winter quarters. | "PW 
$ XXXVII Stephen opened the campaign in the fpring with an expedition 
into the weſtern counties, which his foreign mercenaries ravaged with great 
inhumanity ; then he made an unſucceſsful attempt upon the caſtle of Wareham, 
and marching from thence to Wilton, reſolved to erect a fortreſs to hinder the 
excurſions. of the garriſon of Saliſbury. While he ſuperintended this works 
| e 
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the earl of Glouceſter eame upon him ſo ſuddenly that he had ſcarce time to 
draw out his forces, which were attacked in three different places, and routed 
after a ſlight oppoſition. Stephen himſelf had undergone ſuch a rough trial 
of captivity, that rather than run the riſque of being taken, he quitted the field 
before the action, with his brother the legate, leaving his plate and furniture a 
prey to the viftor, who took a great number of priſoners, and among the reft 
Chron. Gerv, William Martel, his great favourite and ſteward of his houſehold. | | 

S XXXVIII. This officer's captivity was one of the greateſt conſequences of 
the victory, inaſmuch as the caſtle of Sherburn was given up for his ranſom; and 
about the ſame time Henry de Tracy, who had hitherto kept alive a party for 
Stephen in Devonſhire, deſpairing of ſeeing that prince firmly ſettled on the 
Geſt. Res, Throne, made his peace with the empreſs, who now ſaw herſelf in poſſeſſion of 
Stephen, the whole kingdom of Weſſex, except Hampſhire ; while her antagoniſt had only 
a a precarious footing in other provinces,” excluſive of the city of London, which 
continued ſtaunch to his cauſe.” That part of Wales inhabited by the Engliſh, 
and the counties lying on the ſide of the Severne, had declared for Maud, and 
obeyed her government. The biſhopric of Durham and the three northern 
1 | | counties poſſeſſed by David, king of Scotland, acknowledged her ſovereignty. 
1 William, earl of Yorkſhire, who adhered to Stephen, was balanced by Alain, 
| earl- of Richmond; while Ralf, earl of Cheſter, Hugh Bigot, earl of Norfolk, 
and the noblemen of Eaſt-Anglia, maintained a fort of independent regality 
Fl within their ſeveral diſtricts, though they were contented to recognize Stephen 
i for their ſovereign. The ſeat of the war therefore was chiefly confined to Berk- 
i | ſhire and the parts adjacent, and carried on in ſieges and blockades of caſtles, or 
I! | ſlight ſhirmiſhes of detached parties; for Stephen was by this time diſabled from 
s G. Ney brie. aſſembling a royal army. His intereſt likewiſe ſuſtained a rude ſhock in his bro- 
1 5 8 5 ther's being deprived of his legatine power, which, upon the acceſſion of Celeſtin 
II. to the pontificate, was given to Theobald, archbiſhop of Canterbury, upon 
| whoſe authority Henry, though his ſuffragan, had inſolently encroached. The 
1 empreſs about the ſame time was afflicted with the loſs of a faithful and conſide- 
1 | rable adherent in the death of Milo, whom ſhe had created earl of Hereford, a 
| title that now devolved to his ſon Roger, who, though a nobleman of courage 
and fidelity, wanted the weight and experience of his'tather, © 7 
S XXXIX. Stephen ſeems to have been infected with the rage of building 
| | | caſtles ; for he ſeldom attempted to take one fortreſs without building another, 
| and the governors he appointed very often ſet up for themſelves ; ſo that he 
not only multiplied tyrants to oppreſs the country, but raiſed ſo many bulwarks 
againſt his own intereſt. He was alſo very much addicted to jealouſy ; and once 
his ſuſpicion was arouſed, he never waited for conviction, but took immediate ſteps 
for his own intereſt and convenience; without any regard to gratitude or juſtice. 
| Geoffry de Magneville, a nobleman of great parts and vaſt poſſeſſions, he had 
1 created earl of Eſſex, and appointed governor of the Tower of London; but 
| Stephen, giving ear to the ſuggeſtions of Geoffrey's enemies, who repreſented 
him as a ſecret favourer of the empreſs, cauſed him to be arreſted at St. Alban's, 
on pretence of a tumult raiſed on purpoſe, and refuſed to releaſe him until he 
had given up the Tower, as well as his own caſtles of Walden and Pleſhy, near 
Dunmow in Eſſex. Whatever were Geoffry's ſentiments” before this injury, he 


now commenced the profeſſed enemy of Stephen, and made a tender of his ſer- 
as vices 
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vices to the empreſs, who confirmed his title, .and appointed him hereditary hi gh- 
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ſheriff of London, Middleſex; and Hertfordſhire. ,,'T'o approve. himſelf worthy of An.Ch. 1144. 


theſe favours, he aſſembled a hody of his friends and vaſſals, with which he de- 


ſtroyed the city of Cambridge, and converted the abbey of Ramſey, into a garriſon ; ' 
then he retired to the fens, from which Stephen in perſon attempted to diſlodge him, 


though without ſucceſs. He was afterwards joined by Hugh Bigot, who declared 
for the empreſs 3 and theſe two noblemen ravaged tte whole country, 
excurſions even to the neighbourhood of London, upon the citizens of whi 
Stephen's; chief dependence reſted : at length Geoffrey was accidentally killed by 


an arrow at the ſiege of - Burwelle caſtle : and Stephen marching againſt Bigot, G 
Age: | - 


obliged him to retire. eee off Bog e 5 
XL. This prince purſued the ſame perfidious and impolitic conduct with 
regard to Ralf, earl of Cheſter, who had made his accommodation, and aſſiſted 
him with his forces on ſeveral occaſions ſince his impriſonment. Notwithſtand- 
ing theſe proofs of his ſincerity and attachment, he could not overcome the ſuſ- 
picion of Stephen, whoſe jealouſy was founded upon his omitting to reſign 
ſome royal caſtles that were in his poſſeſſion. He therefore took the firſt opportu- 
nity of Ralf's being at court, to demand immediate reſtitution of theſe fortreſſes ; 
and upon the earl's deſiring a little time to conſult his friends upon the ſubject, he 
vas charged with high treaſon and taken into cuſtody. His adherents no ſooner 
underſtood his ſituation, than they took to their arms, and attacked ſome places 
belonging to Stephen; but they were at laſt obliged to deliver the caſtles, as the 
ranſom of Ralf, who was ſtripped of every thing but the county palatine of 
Cheſter. He was ſo incenſed at the injury he had ſuſtained, that notwithſtand- 
ing the oath which he was compelled to take to Stephen, before he obtained his 
releaſe, he forthwith aſſembled his forces, and declaring war againſt the tyrant, 
ſurprized, attacked, and reduced a number of his es, waſted the country 


about Lincoln, and blocked up the fort of Coventry, which was one of thoſe he An. Ch. 1146. 


had been compelled to ſurrender. In this expedition he was joined by his nephew 


eſt. Reg. 
tephen. 


Gilbert, earl of Clare, whom Stephen had diſobliged by detaining the caſtles which 


he had delivered as pledges for the reſtitution of thoſe poſſeſſed by his uncle. Theſe 
two noblemen employed the whole force and attention of Stephen, whom they 
worſted in ſeveral encounters, till at laſt they had the misfortune of being de- 
feated, though not ſo depreſſed but that they ſtill diſabled him from making 
any advantage of Maud's leaving the kingdom; an event which might other- 


wiſe have conduced to his re-eſtabliſhment on the throne. Id. Ibid. 


$ XLI. Geoffrey Plantagenet, having by this time ſubdued all Normandy, 


longed to ſee his fon Henry, zzho had reſided four years in England, and ſent An. Ch. 1147. 


over ſome noblemen to accompany the young prince to the continent: he was 
accompanied by Robert, earl of Glouceſter, to Warcham, where he embarked, 
and the earl returning to Briſtol, died in the latter end of the year, to the unſpeak- 
able griet and prejudice of the empreſs, whoſe cauſe had been ſupported almoſt 
wholly by his character and capacity. He was certainly a nobleman of great virtue, 
influence, and ability, who by his perſonal merit and importance, united a va- 
riety of different intereſts in behalf of his ſiſter, and kept them at a due diſ- 
tance from encroachment upon her authority and prerogative z whereas, he was 
no ſooner removed, than many individual adherents followed their own inclina- 


tions, built caſtles, oppreſſed the people, and breathed nothing but reſentment and 


revenge, 
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kevenge, when they were rebuked for their diſorders, or denied their preſum- 

| ptuous demands; ſo that Maud, being deſtitute of any perſon who deſerved her 

Chr. Gervas, ©nfidence, or could in any ſhape fill the place of her deceaſed brother, retired 
Gul. Newb, to her huſband in Normandy. 

; $ XLII. Her friends did not deſiſt from action at her departure; becauſe by 
this time had rendered himſelf odious to the whole nation, and the no- 
bility knew how little they could depend upon his faith. Perhaps he might 
have profited by the abſence of Maud, notwithſtanding the enmity of thoſe no- 
bletmen whom he had fo outrageouſly injured, had not he involved himſelf in 
a quarrel with the archbiſhop of Canterbury, which had very unfavourable con- 

| | ſequences for his intereſt, and the kingdom in general. He and his brother 

1 Henry were exaſperated at pope Eugenius III. for having beſtowed the legatine 

1 . power upon Theobald, archbiſhop of Canterbury, whom they deteſted; and the 

I chapter of York perceiving that the animoſity was equal on both fides, took 

; | This opportunity of complaining to his holineſs, that William, the nephew of 

1 5 Stephen, had been intruded into their ſee by royal authority, without a cano- 

1 | nical election: that prelate was therefore deprived in the council held at Rheims, 

1 ; in Champaign. The pope having ſummoned Theobald of Canterbury, with the 

i | biſhops of Worceſter, Bath, Exeter, and Chicheſter, to attend at this council, 

= N Stephen, at the inſtigation of his brother, forbad the metropolitan to leave the 

* | kingdom, ing, that if he ſhould forbear to go thither, he would be ſuſpend- 

ed or deprived for contempt of the pope's order; and reſolving, if he ſhould 

1 | leave England, notwithſtanding the prohibition, to ſeize his revenues, and treat 

1 | him as an outlaw. Theobald underſtanding that the ports were guarded to pre- 
1 | , . 1 . 

bt vent his voyage, embarked in an open boat, and arriving ſafely on the continent, 

1 a | eeded to the council; and after it broke up returned to Canterbury, where 

| Fe found his revenues ſequeſtered by order of the king, who went thither and 

commanded him to depart the kingdom. During his exile this prelate, in let- 

ters which he wrote to ſeveral churches in England, threatened them with an 

=_ An. Ch. 1148. jnterdict to commence at a certain day; and the monks of St. Auguſtine peti- 

= - | tioning the pope to prevent it, were ordered to obey the archbiſhop's commands. 

BH Theobald, arriving in Suffolk, was honourably received and protected by Hugh 

Bigot, earl of Norfolk, and, at the appointed time, publiſhed the interdict 

againſt all the churches which acknowledged Stephen. Divine ſervice immediate- 

1y ceaſed in all the parts ſubjected to that king, while it was celebrated as uſual 

in all thoſe which obeyed the empreſs ; a diſtinction that produced a very ſen- 

fible effect among the people. The monks of St. Auguſtine, who revolted 

againſt this ordinance, were excommunicated by the archbiſhop, and ſent 

agents with a remonſtrance to the pope, who would not admit them to an au- 

dience, until they had undergone diſcipline and received abſolution, which was 

anted to them in the name of the archbiſhop : then they were ſharply rebuked 

| er their miſconduct, and ordered to obey Theobald, who was at the ſame time 

| directed to puniſh them ſeverely; an injunction with which he complied, in 

Chr. Gervas. depriving the prior, ſuſpending the ſec᷑retary, and commanding the reſt of the 

3 monks to obſerve the interdict. . . 

: XLII. Stephen was ſo much embroiled in this affair, that he could not 
proſecute the war with vigour. The whole kingdom was overwhelmed with 
conſternation and ſuperſtitious horror: and in this melancholy pauſe, _—_— 

| N | | . 
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de Warenne, Roger de Mowbray, with many other noblemen and knights, 
and a vaſt multitude of people, engaged in the. cruſade recommended by St. 
Bernard, and from the accurſed country of England, repaired. to the ſacted 
plains of Paleſtine. Geoffrey Plantagenet's fon Henry was now turned of fix- 
teen, and his father reſolving to put him in poſſeſſion of Normandy, ſent him 
to Carliſle, in order to be knighted: by David, king of Scotland. With a view 
to animate his mother's party, he landed in England with a great retinue of An. Ch. 1149. 
knights and ſoldiers, and was accompanied by Ralf, earl of Cheſter, and Ro- 
ger, earl of Hereford, with many other noblemen, to Carliſle, where the cere- 
mony was performed with great ſolemnity. The multitude of people, aſſembled 
on this occaſion, alarmed the inhabitants of York, who communicated to Ste- 
phen their apprehenſion that a ſcheme was formed againſt their city, and thi- 
ther the king immediately marched. with a body of forces: but no hoſtilities 
were committed on either ſide,; for Stephen did not think proper to involve him- 
ſelf in a new war, if it could be avoided; and the confederates were not yet ripe 
for action. A deſign was afterwards formed indeed for invading Stephen's do- 
minions, and David and Henry advanced as far as Lancaſter, where the earl of untipg. 
Cheſter had promiſed to join them with a ſtrong reinforcement ; but he diſre- Chr. Gerv. 
garding his appointment, they retreated. to Carliſle. | Hagulſtad. 
S XLIV, Euſtace, the ſon of Stephen, being about the ſame time knighted | 
by his father, now made his firſt eſſay in arms, and ravaged the lands of ſome 
noblemen attached to. the empreſs; while the king extorted a large ſum of mo- 
ney from the people of the northern counties, and returned to the neighbour- 
hood of London; from whence, by means of light excurſions, he kept alive a 
prædatory war. He ſeemed: to delight in beſieging and ſurpriſing, caltles; and 
in ſome of theſe attempts he ſucceeded; but inveſting the caſtle of Worceſter, 
belonging to his old friend the count de Meulant, he met with ſuch a vigorous 
reſiſtance, that he was obliged to deſiſt, from the enterprize, and burned the 
town in revenge. During theſe tranſactions Henry failing from Scotland to the 
continent, aſſumed the reins of government in Normandy, againſt the expreſs 
command of Lewis, king of France, who, as ſovereign of that fief, pretended 
to beſtow. it upon Euſtace, his own. brother-in-law. - He therefore invaded the 
province and inveſted the. caſtle of Arques; and Henry advanced to give. him 
battle; but being diſſuaded from fighting with his own ſovereign lord, he drew , 
off, his troops, and undertook: the ſiege of Tourne, by way of making a diver- An. Ch. 1151. 
ſion: before any action happened, a negotiation-was ſet. on foot, and a treaty 
| of peace effected, by virtue of which Lewis indulged him with the inveſti- 
ture of Normandy. £ 
$ XLV. Being now confirmed in poſſeſſion of the dutchy, he reſolved to head 
in perſon his mother's Enghſh adherents, and called an aſſembly of the Nor- 
man ſtates at Liſieux, to deliberate upon meaſures for the expedition; which 
however was poſtponed in conſequence of the unexpected death of his father 
Geoffrey Plantagenet, who returning from an interview with the French king, 
was taken ill at the Chateau du Loir, and died in the fifty-firſt year of his age. 
He was buried at Le Mans, in the church of St. Julian, where is ſtill to be ſeen 
his device, repreſenting on a ſhield the original arms of the crown of England. 
To his ſecond ſon Geoffrey he bequeathed Chinon, Loudun, and Mirebeau; Vit. Gunffred 
and to William, the youngeſt, the county of Mortagne. Duc. Norm. 
Vox. I. | Qq $ XL'VI, | 


An. Ch. 1752. 


Chr. Norm. 
Chr. Turon. 


Epiſt. St. 
Thomæ Cant. 


An. Ch. 1153. 
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$XLVI. Henvy having taken poſſeſſion of Anjou, Touraine, and Mayne, 
reſumed his project upon England, and at the ſame time eſpouſed Eleanor, queen 
of St. Lewis, whom her huſband had repudiated after their return from the 
cruſade, during which he was diſſatisfied with her behaviour. Henry by this 
marriage annexed to his dominions almoſt all the provinces of France lying be- 
tween the Loire and Pyrenees ; and Lewis taking umbrage at his greatneſs, en- 
gaged in an alliance againſt him, with king Stephen, Theobald, count de 
Blois, and Geoffrey of Anjou, who was for ſome reaſon become a profeſſed 
enemy of his brother. Henry was juſt ready to embark-at Harfleur for Eng- 
land, with his uncle Reginald, earl of Cornwal, who had been ſent to him with 
an invitation from the Engliſh nobility ; when he received intimation, that 
Lewis, king of France, Euſtace, the ſon of Stephen, and Robert, count de 
Perche, had invaded his Norman dominions, and inveſted Neumarche, while 
Geoffrey was employed in raiſing an inſurrection in Anjou. He was no ſooner 
appriſed of theſe particulars, than laying aſide his Engliſh expedition, he aſſem- 
bled his forces, and though Neumarche ſurrendered before he could march to 
its relief, he made ſuch diſpoſitions for covering the reſt of his dominions, as 
excited the admiration of his enemies. Having left ſufficient garriſons in his 
frontier places, after the departure of the French, who retreated without making 
any other attempt, he entered Anjou ſo ſuddenly that his brother could make 
no defence: ſo that the inſurrection was immediately quellet. | 
- $XLYVII. Mean while Stephen, alarmed at the power and capacity of Henry, 
reſolved if poſſible to anticipate the purpoſe of his coming to England, by de- 
priving him of the ſucceſſion in a legal manner : for this purpoſe he convoked a 
great council at London, in order to procure their ſanction to his defign of aſſo- 
ciating his ſon Euſtace in the government, and the lay nobility that were preſent 
aſſented to the propoſal : but when he expreſſed a deſire of proceeding immediately 
to the coronation of that prince, Theobald, archbiſhop of Canterbury, who had 


already received inſtructions from the pope on that ſubject, refuſed to perform the 


ceremony, and the reſt of the biſhops joined in this refuſal. Stephen, incenſed 
at their preſumption, ordered them to be locked up in an apartment, and en- 
deavoured to terrify them into compliance ; but all his menaces proved ineffec- 
tual. The archbiſhop found means to eſcape from the place of his confine- 
ment, and, croſſing the Thames in a boat, travelled with great expedition to 


Dover, where he embarked for France. From thence he threatened the king- 


dom with another interdi&t ; and though Stephen ſeized his revenues, as well 
as thoſe of the other biſhops who refuſed to comply with his will, he was terrified” 
at the menaces of the pope, who eſpouſed the cauſe of his legate, and Theobald' 
was. allowed to return. | | 

- $ XLVIHEL Henry thought he could not find a more favourable conjuncture 
for making a-defcent upon England, the clergy of which were ſo exaſperated 
againſt Stephen : he therefore made a truce with the king of France ; and em- 
barking an hundred and fifty knights, with three thouſand infantry, on board of 
ſix and thirty ſhips, landed in England, where he was immediately joined by al- 
moſt all. the barons of the kingdom. Though it was now the middle of winter, 
he advanced to the ſiege of Malmeſbury, and took the town, after having worſt- 
ed a body of the enemy which attempted to oppoſe his march. He forthwith 


inveſted the caſtle, which ſurrendered. as in ſuch extremity of cold Stephen 


could. 
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could not bring an army to its relief. Robert, earl of Leiceſter, came to offer 
his ſervice in perſon to Henry; Gundreda, counteſs of Norwich, put him in 
poſſeſſion of her ſtrong caſtle; Reading, and above thirty other fortreſſes, ſub- 
mitted without reſiſtance. Then he beſieged the fort which Stephen had raiſed 
to block up Wallingford, and took it by aſſault, before the king could march 
to its aſſiſtance. Not, but that he advanced with great expedition, and the two 
armies lay ſeveral days encamped within a quarter of a mile of each other. While 
they remained in this ſituation, a treaty was ſet on foot, by the interpoſition of 
William, earl of Arundel, and ſome other noblemen, and they parted without 
hting, in hope that the articles would ſoon be ſettled. It was not without 
reluctance that Henry conſented to this negociation, which he was afraid would 
be protracted to the detriment of his Norman dominions; and Euſtace, fon of 
Stephen, exerted all his endeavours to prevent an accommodation; but, lucki- 
ly for the kingdom, death removed this worthleſs young prince, who died . 
without iſſue, to the great joy of all good men, who had conceived fatal omens porn. * 
from his lewdneſs and brutality. _. 5 | Policratic. 
$XLIX. Notwithſtanding the conferences for a peace, there was no ceſſa- 
tion of hoſtilities. Henry reduced the caſtles of Stamford and Nottingham, 
while Stephen made himſelf maſter of Ipſwich, belonging to Hugh Bigot: 
but ſuſtaining an irreparable loſs in the death of Simon, earl of Northampton, 
and ſeeing himſelf abandoned by feveral noblemen who had hitherto ſupported 
his cauſe, he abated in his expectations, and his brother of Wincheſter labour- 
ing in conjunction with the archbiſhop of Canterbury for a peace, the treaty was 
at length concluded, and ratified at Wincheſter in a general council of the pre- 
lates and nobility, on the following conditions. That Stephen ſhould reign dur- 
ing life, and juſtice be adminiſtered in his name; though nothing of conſequence 
ſhould be tranſacted without the advice and concurrence of Henry, who ſhould 
ſucceed him on the throne, and in the mean time receive hoſtages for the deli- 


very of the royal caſtles at his deceaſe ; and that Stephen's ſon William ſhould 
inherit all the lands his. father poſſeſſed in England and Normandy before he aſ- 
cended the throne, together with the eſtate of William de Warenne, whoſe 
daughter he had married, and ſeven hundred pounds a year in the county of 
Norfolk, for which he ſhould do homage, and give pledge for his fidelity to — Fœ- 
He - : a £344 | | era. 
$1. This accommodation, to the obſervance of which an oath was taken 
by all the nobility and prelates, filled the whole kingdom with unutterable joy, 
and the two princes entered London together, with the utmoſt pomp and gy 
nificence : indeed it was a moſt happy event to the nation, which had been ſo 
long a prey to all the miſeries of a civil war; nor was it leſs fortunate for Ste- 
phen, who now found himſelf a king in reality. Henry having received the ho- 
mage of the Londoners, as heir apparent to the throne, the king and he parted 
td ſpend the Chriſtmas holidays in different places; but they ſoon met again at 
Oxford in a great council of the nation, when all the nobility and biſhops 
took the oath of allegiance to Henry, with a reſervation of obedience to Stephen An. Ch. 1154. 
during his natural life. 
LI. The good underſtanding between the princes was not of long duration; 
for, at a ſubſequent aſſembly convened at Dunſtaple, Henry complained of 
Stephen's having neglected to demoliſh all the caſtles which had been built ſince 
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the war began, accordin to a ſtipulation in the treaty; and Stephen flatly refuſ- 
ed to ue bie fn 850 eo article. Nevertheleſs Henry did i ex- 
pee any reſentment, and the king and he ſet out together for Dover to receive 
Theodoret, earl of Flanders, and his dutcheſs, who had arrived in England. 
During their reſidence in this place, a conſpiracy is ſaid ta have been formed 
mere | Henry's life, by the Flemings, who had ſettled in great numbers under 
the protection of William d*Ypres, earl of Kent; and Stephen's ſon William is 
fuppoſed to have been the author of this infamous defign. But, that prince's 
leg being fractured by a fall from his horſe on Barham Downs, their meaſures 
Chron. Norm. were diſconcerted; and Henry being apprifed of the plot, before they could 
Gervas. itch upon another chief, returned with all diſpatch to London, from whence he 
Hen, Huntin. fer fail for Normandy. | 
S III. This confpiracy is of doubtful credit; inaſmuch as we cannot ſuppoſe 
that Henry would have left the kingdom, where he had fuch powerful adherents, 
without taking any ſtep towards a detection of the plot, that the accomplices 
might be puniſhed. His voyage to Normandy was occaſioned by an invaſion 
of the king of France, who had entered his Norman dominions and taken Ver- 
non; but being bafﬀed in his attempt upon Vernueil, and ſeeing Henry, at the 
head of a ſtrong army in the field, ready to oppoſe his progreſs, he thought 
proper to accept of peace, on condition of reſtoring Vernon and Neumarche, and 
receiving two thouſand marks of filver to defray the expence of fortifying theſe 
two places. After this peace Henry gradually reſumed the demefnes of his dut- 
chy, which his father had alienated to engage the Norman barons in his intereſt , 
and theſe meaſures he purſued” in ſuch a manner, that the tranquillity of his do- 
Chr. Gervas. minions ſuffered no interruption. | 
$ LIM, Mean while, Stephen having made another viſit to the earl of Flan- 
ders, was on his return to Canterbury ſeized with the iliac paſſion, which put an 
end to his life; and his body was interred: by that of his wife Mathilda, in the 
abbey of Feverſham, which he himſelf had founded. Stephen was a prince of 
great courage, fortitude, and activity; and might have reigned with the appro- 
| bation of his people, had not he been harraſſed by the efforts of a powerful com- 
petitor, which obliged. him to take ſuch meaſures for his ſafety, as were incon- 
ſiſtent with the dictates of honour, which indeed his ambition prompted him to 
forego in his firſt endeavours: to aſcend the throne. His neceſſities afterwards 
compelled him to infringe the charter of privileges he granted at his acceſſion , 
and he was inſtigated by his jealouſy and reſentment fo commit the moſt flagrant 
outrages againſt gratitude and ſound policy. His vices as a king ſeem to have 
been the ellecr of che troubles in which he was involved; for, as a man, he was 
brave, open, and liberal, and, during the ſhort calm that ſucceeded the tempeſts 
of his reign, he made a progreſs through the kingdom, publifhed an edict to 
reſtrain all rapine and violence, and diſpanded the foreign mercenaries who hag _ 
preyed ſo long upon his people. But his character has been roughly handled, 
on account of the little regard he expreſſed for the clergy, and his uſurpation of 
the throne from the immediate heir of blood. a 
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CHAP. IV. 


$I. Henry ſucceeds to the throne. & II. His wiſe regulations. & III. Grants a 
charter of privileges. & IV. The nobility and prelates take the oaths to Henry's 
children. Some noblemen refuſe to deliver up their caſtles. & V. He repairs to 
the continent. Returns and marches againſt the Welch: Malcolm, king of Scot- 
land, dots hothage for Huntingdon. F VI. A match projected between young 
Henry and Margaret, princeſs of France. And another between Geoffrey and 
Conſtance, daughter of Conan count of Brittany. S VII. Henry revives his 
queehs claim to * VIII. Returns to England, and makes preparations 
for that expedition. & IX. Invades Tholouſe. F X. Concludes a treaty with 
the king of France. S XI; Hoſtilities are rentwed. Another accommodation. 
XII. Henry and Lewis acknowledge pope Alexander III. S$XHI. The mar- 
riage celebrated between young Henry and Margaret. The Norman barons ſwear 
fealty to that young prince. He receives like homage from the Engliſh. The 
Pope ts viſited by the kings of France and England. & XIV. The king of Scot- 
land and the princes of Wales do homage to Henry and bis ſon. & XV. Ac- 
count of Thomas Becket. » & XVI. His inſolence in reclaiming poſſeſſions, which 
had been alienated from his ſee. & XVII. Corruption of the clergy. & XVIII. 
Ecclefraſtical delinquents ſcreened by the archbiſhop. & XIX. The king propoſes 
meaſures for reforming the abaſes of the clergy, and is oppoſed by the archbiſhop. 
XX. Who js prevailed upon to comply with the king's demand. I XXI. 
Becket, and the biſhops, ſwear to conform to the laws and cuſtoms of the 
realm. & XXII. The conſtitutions of Clarendon, & XXIII. Becket repents 


of his condeſcenſion. The pope condemns the conſtitutions. & XXIV. The. 


king ſues the archbiſhop : who is convicted of contumacy. & XXV. He is ac- 
cuſed of having embezzled the king*s treaſure. & XXVI. He offers a compoſi- 
tion, which is rejected. Makes a pompous proceſſion to the king's court. 
XXVII. Appeals to the pope. Diſowns the juriſdiffion of the court. 


$XXVIII. 1s found guilty of perjury and treaſon. & XXIX. Makes his eſcape | 


tb the continent. & XXX. Henty ſends a'deputation to the pope. & XXXI. 


| Sequeſters the revenuts of the ſee of Canterbury, and baniſhes all Becket's rela- 


tions and adherents & XXXII. That prelate takes the monkiſh habit. 
$XXXIII. Is highly favoured by the pope. & XXXIV. Henry*s conſtitutions 
to prevent the bad effects of eccleſiaſtical cenſure. & XXXV. His expedition 
againſt Wales. Matth contracted between his daughter Maud and the duke of 
Saxony: & XXXVI. A new here from Germany. 2 Henry's pro- 
greſs in his foreign dominions. Tax for the relief of t 


Land. & XXXVIII. Betket fulminates his cenſures againſt the king*s miniſters. 
XXXIX. He conveys a bull f legation to the 'bifbop of London: & XL. A- 
rupture between” the kings of England and Frante. Death of Maud the em- 
preſs. S XLI. Two legates ſent from the pope to Henry to mediate an accom- 
mogation between his majeſty and Becket. & XLII. They fail in"their-negocia- 
tion. S XLIII. Inſurrections in different parts of Henry's dominions on the conti- 
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nent. S XLIV. War renewed with the king of France. & XLV. Becket ful- 
minates a proviſional interdift againſt the kingdom of England. & XL.VI. Confe- 
rence at Bayeux, at which two nuncios affiſtk, & XLVII. Henry adjuſts all dif- 
ferences with the French king at Montmirail, $ XL.VIII. Conference with Bec- 
ket. S XLIX. Ibo denounces cenſures againſt the Engliſh miniſtry, and ex- 
communicates the biſhop of London. FL. This prelate is abſolved by order 
_ of the pope. F LI. Who ſends two delegates to mediate a reconciliation between 
| the king and Becket. I LII. Henry's inflexibility. & LIII. His ſevere edict to 
prevent the bad effetts of an interdiff, S LIV. His interview with Becket at 
Montmartre. & LV. His expedient approved by the pope. S LVI. Hereforms 
the abuſes which had crept into the management of ſheriffs in England. & LVII. 
His ſon Henry crowned at Weſtminſter. S LVIII. Bectet's endeavours to pre- 
vent this coronation. S LIX. His interview. with Henry. SLX. He ſtill 
threatens England with an interdict. & LXI. He returns to this kingdom. & LXII. 
His inſolence and pride. & LXIII. He is murdered at the altar. & LXIV. Ca- 
nonized by the pope. & LXV. Henry's grief and perplexity. He ſends an em- 
 baſſy to the pope. H LXVI. He undertakes the conqueſt of Ireland, &c. $ LXVII. 
Account of that iſland. & LXVIII. The king of Leinſter ſollicits the aſſiſtance of 
Henry. N LXIX. Conqueſts made in Ireland by private adventurers. F LXX. 
Richard Strongbow marries the daughter of Dermot, king of Leinſter. $ LX XI. 
Attempts of Roderic, king of Ireland, to expel the Engliſh. S LXXII. Madoc, 
prince of Wales, ſettles @ colony in an unknown country, ſuppoſed to be Ame- 
rica. & LXXIII. Henry lands in Ireland, the princes of which ſubmit 
. without refiſtance. F LXXIV. A ſynod at Armagh. & LXXV. The pope 
confirms Henry's title to Ireland. & LXXVI. Henry ſettles the affairs 
of Ireland. S LXXVII. He is reconciled to the pope, and abſolved with 


reſpef to the murder of Becket, 
FI. T HE tidings of Stephen's death were brought to Henry while he 

1 was employed in beſieging a caſtle on the frontiers of Normandy ; 
and as he knew there was no danger of a competition, he would not relinquiſh 
his enterprize, until he had reduced the place; tor William, the ſon of Stephen, 
was too inconſiderable to form any party againſt his title to the crown of England. 
The people were too much fatigued with the calamities of the laſt reign to engage 


. themſelves in any faction that might rekindle civil diſſenſion, and therefore their 


Chron. Norm- 


whole zeal was united in favour of Henry, who had already exhibited proofs 
of his valour and capacity. Six weeks elapſed ſince the death of Stephen before 
this young prince came over to take poſſeſſion of the throne : but at length hav- 
ing Kerle the affairs of his Norman dominions, and conferred with his mother 


touching the tenour of his conduct, he ſet fail from Harfleur in December, and 


next day landed at Hurſt Caſtle, from whence he proceeded to Wincheſter, where 
he received the homage and fealty of the Engliſh nobility. Before the expira- 


tion of the month, he was crowned with his queen at Weſtminſter by Theobald, 


archbiſhop of Canterbury, jn preſence of all the prelates and barons of the king- 


ances of the nation, 


dom, with whom he deliberated upon proper meaſures for redreſſing the griey- 
| wy $ 1], 
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§ II. All the foreigners, who had deluged England in the preceding reign, An. Ch. 1155, 


were ordered by proclamation to leave the kingdom, and in three months there was 
not a Fleming to be ſeen in the county of Kent, which ſwarmed with that people 
under the protection of William d' Ypres their countryman. All the caſtles 
_ erected ſince the death of Henry I. which were receptacles of rapine and op- 
preſſion, the king ordered to be demoliſhed, except a few which the crown re- 
tained on account of their advantageous ſituation for the defence of the kingdom. 
The adulterated coin was cried down, and new money ſtruck of the right value 
and ſtandard ; the demeſnes alienated by Stephen were reaſſumed and reannexed 
to the crown; and the earls created by that prince deprived of their dignities ; 
even benetfactions to churches and monaſteries met with the ſame fate; and the 
counties of Northumberland, Cumberland, and Weſtmoreland, were reclaimed 
from Malcolm the minor king of Scotland, who gave them up rather than in- 


G. Newbrig. 


cur the reſentment of Henry, and was on account of his ready compliance grati- Hoved. 
fied with the county of Huntingdon, to which he had ſome former pretenſions. Brompton. 


$ III. After having taken all theſe precautions to ſtrengthen his own hands and 
reeſtabliſh the public tranquillity, he choſe for his council, perſons the moſt 
eminent for their wiſdom, both of the clergy and laity : among others Theobald, 
archbiſhop of Canterbury, and Thomas Becker, archdeacon of the ſame church 
lately made high chamberlain, and Robert, earl of Leiceſter, high juſticiary of 
the kingdom. At the head of his privy council was his mother Mathilda, who, 
though reſiding on the continent, directed all the deliberations of conſequence 
from that ſagacity which ſhe obtained by long experience and viciſſitude of for- 
tune. By the advice of theſe counſellors, he convoked a general aſſembly or 
parliament, in which ſome regulations were made for the intereſt of the realm ; 
the ancient cuſtoms and laws of Edward the Confeſſor, adopted by his grand- 
father Henry I. were reſtored ; and a charter granted under the great ſeal, con-, 


firming to the church, the barons, and vaſſals, all the cuſtoms, donations, and g Newbrig. 


privileges which they had enjoyed in the reign of that prince. 

S IV. Another extraordinary council was ſummoned at Wallingford, where the 
members ſwore allegiance to Henry and his two ſons William and Henry as 
eventual ſucceſſors, though then in the ſtate of infancy; and other laws were enacted 
for the benefit of the people. The kingdom immediately affumed a new face, 
agriculture and manufacture returned with ſecurity, and every individual ſeemed 
to enjoy the happy effects of the new government. Nevertheleſs Henry found it 
impracticable to rule ſo as to avoid the diſcontent of all his ſubjects. Several no- 
blemen reſented the proclamation for demoliſhing the caſtles, and among theſe: 
the chief was William le Groſs, earl of Albemarle, who had vaſt poſſeſſions in 
the north, where he had acted, during Stephen's reign, with ſovereign power; he 
was already deprived of the title of York, which he had received from that prince, 
and perhaps his reſentment partly influenced him in refuſing to deliver up the 
caſtle of Scarborough, which he had rendered almoſt impregnable. But the 
king marching into Yorkſhire, he at length ſubmitted. Henry had another deſign 
in going northward, which was to puniſh William Peverel for having poiſoned” 
Ralf, earl of Cheſter. The murderer, conſcious of his crime, and dreading the 
juſtice of the law, had already turned monk in the monaſtery of Linton; but, 
thinking himſelf unſafe in the protection of the habit, he fled from the country 

at. 
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| at the approach of the king, who ſeized all his caſtles and eſtate, as the forfeiture of - 
a felon. It was about this period that Henry, N Wincheſter, quitting 

the kingdom without leave, Henry ordered all his caſtles to be levelled with the 

| ground, though he could not ſecure the prelate's treaſure, which he had found means 

Chron. Gerv. to convey to the continent, with the affiſtance of the abbot of Cluny. From the 


Mat. Faris. northern counties, Henry directed his march to the frontiers of Wales, where 


Hugh de Mortimer had: fortified his caſtles of Bridgnorth, Clebery, and 
Wigmore ; and prevailed upon Roger, earl of Hereford, to join him in his re- 
volt, rather than part with his fortreſſes of Hereford and Glouceſter. This no- 
bleman, however, was reclaimed by the remonſtrances of his kinſman, Gilbert 
Foliat, biſhop of Hereford, who procured the king's pardon in his behalf; and 
Hugh, after having ſeen his three caſtles reduced by the royal forces, was fain 
5 to ſue for mercy, which he obtained in conſideration of giving up all the crown 
Id. demeſnes that were in his poſſeſſion. 
Au. Ch 1156. F. V. All oppoſition being now eradicated, and England enjoying the moſt 
- _* profound tranquillity, Henry made a voyage to the continent, in order to quell 
a new inſurrection which his brother Geoffrey had raiſed in Anjou. This revolt 
was altogether as unſucceſsful as the firſt ; for the king reduced and retained his 
. caſtles, though in lieu of theſe he gave him lands in the open country, aſſiſted him in 
keeping poſſeſſion of Nantes, the people of which had choſen him for their ſove- 
| reign, and allowed him a very conſiderable annuity, in conſequence of his ſub- 
miſſion, The king having quieted this diſturbance, and received homage from 
the nobility of Guienne, he returned to England, and raiſed a great army, in order 
to make a conqueſt of Wales, and marched into Flintſhire againſt Owen Guy- _ 
nath, prince of North Wales, who lay incamped at Beſingwerk. When he under- 
ſtood. the Engliſh were advancing through a wood called Coel Eulo, he ſuddenly 
attacked their van with ſuch fury, that ſeveral officers of diſtinction were lain, 
and the whole diviſion would have been cut in pieces had not the king come ſea- 
ſonably to their ſuccour : the diſorder among the Engliſh was in a great meaſure 
owing. to the cowardice of the earl of Eſſex, who threw away the ſtandard, and 
| fled with great precipitation, crying aloud the king was ſlain. An inſtance of 
TD miſconduct for EE was afterwards accuſed of high treaſon by Simon de 
powel's Hig, Montfort, who proving him guilty by vanquiſhing him in ſingle combat, he 
of Wales. was ſhorn a monk, and confined to the monaſtery of Reading. Henry, find- 
ing how dangerous it was to march precipitately through unknown woods and 
An.Ch.1157. faſtneſſes, ordered the trees to be cut down, and the roads to be opened, and pro- 
ceeded cautiouſly, ſending out. parties to reconnoitre the country as he advanced. 
By. this method he continued, his march without further diſturbance to Snowdun, 
where Guynath and his barons finding themſelves unable to oppoſe his progreſs, 
ſieſd for peace, ſwore fealty, delivered hoſtages, and reſtored ay the caſtles and 
Chron. Ger. lands they had taken during the preceding reign. In this expedition he was 
: viſited at Cheſter, by Malcolm, king of Scotland, who did him homage for 
the county of Huntingdon, and perhaps upon compulſion next year at Carliſle 
for his whole kingdom; inaſmuch. as the Scot quitted him in diſguſt, without 


An. Ch. 1159. receiving the honour of knighthood, for which he had come on purpoſe from his 


own country. Henry had gone thither on a progrets, according to the cuſtom 


of the times, to ſee the laws put in execution; and having performed his circuit, 
Fa was 


was called abroad again by the death of his brother Geofffey, count of Nantes in 


5 VI. On his arrival in his foreign dominions, he had 4 conference with 
Lewis VII. of France on the river Epte, which ſeparated their territories, and there 
g — upon a match between young Henry and Margaret daughter of Lewis, both 
infants. Thence Henry accompanied the French king to Paris; and the young 
princeſs being delivered into his hands, he committed the care of her education 
to Robert de Newbourg, juſticiary of Normandy. Such was the mutual confi- Brompton. 
dence that reigned between the two princes on this occaſion, that Henry was 
created grand ſeneſchal of France; a title of which he availed himſelf in his de- 
ſigns upon the county of Nantes, which he claimed as heir to his brother Geoffrey. 
He was the more able to undertake an enterprize of this kind, as he poſſeſſed all 
the territories that ſurrounded Brittany, and acted as guardian to the young 
count of Flanders left under his tuition by count Thierry, when he departed on 
his expedition to Jeruſalem. Conan, count of Brittany, had taken poſſeſſion of 
Nantes on the death of Geoffrey, who had no title to the country, but the ſub- 
miſſion and choice of the inhabitants, after they had relinquiſhed their allegiance 
to their natural ſovereign. ' Conan, notwithſtanding his, title, which was un- 
queſtionable, fubmitted to Henry upon being ſummoned to ſurrender the inheri- 


tance of Geofftey;  becarife he foreſaw that oppoſition or non-compliance.,yould ' © © 
bring upon 85 the reſentment of a pose e and infallibly die im 

of the earldom of Richmond, which he poſſeſſed in Er gland, of more value than 

the country in diſpute; he therefore ceded it to Henry, Whoſe next care was to ſettle 

all differences ſubſiſting between him and the princes contiguous to Normandy 

yet before he quitted Brittany he agreed with Conan upon a match between that 

princes daughter Conſtance and his ſon Geoffrey, who was now. in the cradle: . a 

marriage in confequence of which Geoffrey became duke of Bretagne upon, the 2 
e d + bro ob roam ay 

I VII. Henry, not yet ſatisfied with this addition of Nantes, the extenſive do-: 

minions he formerly poſſeſſed, and the proſpect of his ſon's ſucceeding to Brittany, 

reſolved to revive his queen's pretenſions 'to the county of Tholoufe, in right of 

her grandfather Wil liam, count of Poitiers, who married Philippa, heireſs of 
William IV. count of Tholouſe. Theſe dominions had been alienated to Ray- 

mond de St. Gilles, the younger brother of William, for a certain conſideration, 

and the coumt of Poitiers afterwards confirmed the ſale for a ſum of money; but 

Lewis the young when he married Eleanor ſole daughter and heireſs of William 

IX. count of Poitiers, pretended that the firſt alienation to Raymond de St. Gilles, 

was no other than a colluſion between him and his brother; ahd that the con- 
firmation was an impoſition upon the ſimplicity of the count de Poitiers: he 
therefore alledged that the whole tranſaction was null and void ; and that Eleanor 

onght to enjoy the inheritance of her grandmother Philippa, upon reſtoring the 
ſum which the count of Poitiers had received for the confirmation of the pre- 

tended ſale. Raymond V. then count of Tholouſe, in vain pleaded preſcription, 

which was a weak plea againſt the power of the French king, who threatened to 

make his pretenſions good by force of arms. Nevertheleſs, after a long negotia- 

tion, the difference was — the marriage of count Raymond with Con- 

ſtance, the ſiſter of Lewis, and widow of Euſtace, the ſon of king Stephen. In 
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Catel. Hit. favour of this marriage Lewis deſiſted from his pretenſions, and while he lived 
des comtes de with Eleanor, the count of Tholouſe was no further diſturbed in his poſſeſſions. 
ns 8 VIII. But now that ſhe was married to Henry, the ſame rights devolved to 
that ambitious prince, who accordingly claimed the county; and Raymond plead- 
ing the ſale and preſcription, he reſolved to reduce it by the power of his ſword. 
An. Ch. 1159. Jo defray the expences of this important enterprize, he raiſed a very conſiderable 
7 ſum of money, by taxing every noble fief in Normandy and his other foreign domi- 
nions ; he allowed his tenants to commute their perſonal ſervice in the expedition 
for a certain pecuniary conſideration, known by the name of Scutage ; and this 
| amounted to a large collection with which he enliſted a ſtrong body of mercenary 
1 ſoldiers. Leaving commiſſaries to levy theſe volunteers during the winter, he came 
over to England, and paſſed the Eaſter holidays at Worceſter, where he and his 
| queen approaching the offertory, laid their crowns upon the high altar, vowing they 
would never wear them again; ſo that an end was put to the ſolemn coronations 
on great feſtivals, which had hitherto taken place. Henry's deſign, in coming 
to England at this juncture, was to raiſe from his Engliſh ſubjects ſuch a ſcutage 
as he had eſtabliſhed abroad; and this being levied he haſted over to Guienne, ac- 
companied by Malcolm, king of Scotland, whom he knighted on this expedition, 
William, count of Boulogne, and a great number of Engliſh nobility, who wanted 
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Vit. St. Thom. to ſignalize their courage, and ſerved as volunteers at their own expence. 


| SIN. He was joined on the continent by the troops of William, Iord of 
| | Montpelier, and Trincavel, viſcount of Bezieres and  Niſmes. Raymond Be- 
renger, count of Barcelona, ſent him a reinforcement in conſequence of a treaty 
by which Richard, the king's ſecond ſon, was affianced to the count's daughter; 
and We Oe this young couple ſhould be put in poſſeſſion. of Guienne as 
ſoon as they ſhould be of age to conſummate. the marriage. Thus prepared, 
Henry attacked Cahors, the capital of Quercy, which he ſoon compelled to ſur- 
render; then invading the county of Tholouſe, he reduced a great number of 
laces ; ſo that the capital was almoſt wholly blocked up, when the king of 
rance, the count's brother-in-law, marched to his ſuccour with a ſmall body of 
troops, and threw himſelf into the city. Henry was not a little aſtoniſhed at this 
act of hoſtility from a prince with whom he had lately contracted an alliance and 
intimacy of friendſhip : and as it was deemed in thoſe days a breach of honour and 
duty in a vaſſal to fight againſt his ſovereign, he would not aſſault a place de- 
fended by the king of France in perſon, notwithſtanding the advice of chancel- 
tor Becket *, who importuned him to take Lewis priſoner ; an exploit which he 
| might have eaſily atchieved before the reſt of the French army could advance. 
| $ X. Influenced by this punctilio, he left a body of troops, to maintain the 
footing he had in that country, under the command of the count of Barcelona, and 
the viſcount of Bezieres, and took the route to Normandy, which had been inva- 
| ded by Robert, count de Dreux, and Heary, biſhop of Beauvais, brother to 
| Lewis, who detached them upon that expedition to divert the king from the 
| | ſiege of Tholoufe. Henry, having refreſhed the troops after their long march, 


« Fitzſtephens, in his life of Becket, ſays a day to provide for his horſes and ſquires ; * 
that prelate had ſeven hundred knights in his and that the number of all his dependants 
retinue ; that beſides theſe he maintained at his amounted to faur thouſand men able to carry 
table, ſor forty days, twelve hundred horſemen, arms. ere o | of | 
each of whom received of him three ſhillings 
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fell into the Beauvoiſis, took and deſtroyed the ſtrong fortreſs of Gerberoy, and 
reduced ſeveral towns and villages to afhes. - Simon de Montfort, count of 
Evreux, ſurrendered his caſtles to Henry, and they were ſecured with ſtrong 
garriſons, which made excurſions to the neighbourhood of Paris, ravaging the „i 8 Tu 
country and cutting off the communication of that city with Etampes and Orle- Gut. Neub. 


ans : ſo that Lewis propoſed a truce, which was followed by a treaty of peace. 


Chron. Norm. 


$ XI. When this accommodation was ratified, prince” Henry, now in the An. Ch. 1 160. 


ſixth year of his age, who had been brought over from England for the pur- 
poſe, did homage to the king of France for Normandy, being affianced at 
Neubourg to Margaret of France, his father immediately ſeized: Gifors and the 
other places aſſigned as the portion of that princeſs. Lewis, incenſed at this ab- 
rupt manner of proceeding, perſuaded Theobald, count of Blois, whoſe ſiſter 
Adela he had lately married, to fortify Chaumont for the convenience of making 
incurſions into Tourraine : but Henry marching thither, reduced the fortreſs, 
and committed it to the care of Hugh d' Amboiſe. At the ſame time, he put 
a ſtrong garriſon into Fretteval and Amboiſe, ſecured the caſtles of the count 
d' Evreux, and gave orders for repairing all the fortifications on the frontiers of 
his territories towards France; while he himſelf retired to Mans, where he 


Propoſed to ſpend the winter. The next campaign was opened by Lewis, who Dicet. Col. 


entered the Vexin Normand with a conſiderable army; while the count de Blois, 
at the head of another ſtrong body of forces, invaded Normandy on the fide of 
Chateaudun ; but, they found all the fortreſſes ſo well provided, that they did 
not undertake any ſiege of importance. To oppoſe theſe incurſions Henry took 
the field; and, in the courſe of their motions, the armies were more than once in 
ſight of each other; but neither of the kings caring to hazard a battle, they 
agreed to a ceſſation of arms, during which ſome overtures were made for a 
peace, and theſe- terminated in a temporary accommodation: Giſors, Neafle, 
Neufchatel, and the other places allotted to Margaret as her dowry, being 


committed by way of ſequeſtration to the hands of Totes de St. Omer and Ro- An. Ch. SPY) 


bert de Peron, Knights Templars, until the marriage between Margaret and 


young Henry ſhould be conſummated; when they were to be delivered to the Rob. de 


king of England. | 2 1 | 
XII. The correſpondence being renewed between the two kings, they com- 
municated their ſentiments to each other on the ſubject of the ſchiſm, which had 
happened at the death of pope Adrian ; and agreed to acknowledge Alexander 
III. as his lawful ſucceſſor. Then two councils were held at the fame time by 
theſe two princes, one aſſembled at Beauvois under Lewis, and the other at Neu- 
marche by Henry. The cauſes of Alexander, and Victor the antipope, were 
pleaded by their ſeveral adherents, and decided in favour of the former, who'B 
had canonized St. Edward the Confeflor. = n N 
$ XIII. Henry, taking the advantage of the truce, made a ſudden excurſion 
into Tholouſe, where he took Caſtillon, a ſtrong fortreſs on the Garonne : then 
he tampered with the templars for the delivery of Giſors and the other ſequeſtered 
places, and, by dint of preſents and promiſes, prevailed upon them to betray 
their truſt; for which ignominious conduct they were baniſhed from France ; 
and this tranſaction would have re-kindled the war between the two monarchs, 
had not an immediate rupture been prevented by the mediation of the pope's le- 
gates, who, having ſucceeded in their endeayours to preſerve the peace, were 
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employed to ſolemnize the marriage of Henry and Margaret. Henry's wars 
being now ſucceſsfully finiſhed, he convoked a council of his prelates — nobi- 
lity at Rouen, to concert meaſures for reforming certain abuſes, which had crept 
into the eccleſiaſtical as well as civil ſtate of affairs in Normandy : and another 
aſſembly was afterwards held at Liſlebonne, where the barons took the oaths: to 
prince Henry, as heir apparent to the dutchy. In the beginning of the ſpring, 
this young prince was ſent over to England, under the care of chancellor Becket, 
in order to receive the like homage from the prelates and nobility of this coun- 
try; and his conductor was the firſt that took the oath, with a clauſe ſaving his 
faith to the king during his natural life and government; while the king ſtay- 
ing abroad ſome time longer to make regulations for the good order and ſecurity 
of his foreign domi nions, had an opportunity of paying his reſpects in perſon to 


pope Alexander, ho came to reſide at Clermont in Auvergne. This pontiff 


Baron. Ann. 


had an interview, at Toucy on the Loire, with the kings of France and Eng- 
land, who held his itirrups as he mounted, and led his horſe by the bridle. 

$ XIV. A perfect reconciliation being effected between thoſe two princes, 
Henry with his queen repaired to Barfleur, where they took ſhipping in the begin- 
ning of the year, and arrived in England, which they found in great tranquillity. 


Owen Guyneth and: Rece, princes of North and South Wales, repaired to Henry's. 


Chr. Norm. 
An. Ch. 1163. 


Duet. Coll. 


court, at Wodeſtoke, and did homage to the king and his ſon Henry; and the 
ſame oath was taken by Malcolm, king of Scotland, who had accompanied 
Henry during his war on the continent, in which he had been knighted for his 
valour. As for the Welch they had made inroads upon the Engliſh, during 
Henry's abſence, and ſurpriſed the earl of Glouceſter and his counteſs, at the 
caſtle of Cardiff; ſo that Henry was incenſed againſt him, and they were obliged 
to ſurrender ſome caſtles, and give hoſtages of the firſt quality, in order to ap- 
peaſe his indignat on. Henry choſe this ſeaſon of peace to regulate his finances, 
and ſettle the proportion of the taxes to be levied on the freeholders in England: 


for this purpoſe, he ſet on foot an inquiſition, by commiſſioners appointed to exa- 


mine and aſcertain the rights of the crown, and the ſecular ſervices due from all 

the tenants; and this regulation is probably the ſame, which is ſtill preſerved on 

record, in the red book of the exchequer. | 
SXV. Henry had- hitherto reigned without the leaft diſturbance or oppoſi- 


tion; but now he involved himſelf in a diſpute with Becket, who had lately 


Vit. S. Tho, 


ſucceeded to the archbiſhopric of Canterbury; and this conteſt was productive 
of infinite anxiety to the kingdom, and even interrupted all the me uures of his 
adminiſtration. Thomas Becket was the ſon of a burgher in London, educated 
in the ſchools of that city, though he afterwards ſtudied ſome time at Paris, 
and, on his return, became clerk or accomptant in the ſheriff*s office. He was 
recommended by archdeacon Baldwin, as an underſtanding young man, to Theo- 
bald, archbiſhop of Canterbury, who took him into his family, and beſtowed 
upon him the benefices of St. Mary le Strand, Otteford, in Kent, with a pre- 
bend in London, and another in Lincoln. Thus provided, he ſet out for Bo- 
logna, where he ſtudied the canon and civil law, which laſt was, at that time, 
in great requeſt all over Europe; and finiſhed his ſtudies at Auxerre, in Bur- 
gundy. Being ſo well qualified to tranſact buſineſs in the court of Rome, he 
was ſent thither by Theobald on ſeveral negociations, which he managed 5 
| | 15 | 5 
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fuch ability and ſucceſs, that his patron ordained him deacon of York; hd 
he was elected archdeacon of Canterbury immediately before the death of Ste- 
At the acceſſion of Henry to the throne, he was, by Theobald's recom- 
mendation, appointed chancellor; a poſt of the greateſt pe power, and 
dignity in the realm: at the fame time he had a vaſt number of eccleſiaſtical 
preferments; was created conſtable of the Tower, to which place was annexed 
all the knights ſervice, with the honour of Eye, and the caſtle of Berchamſtede, 
including near three hundred knights. His revenues were immenſe. His expence 
incredible. He kept open table for perſons of all ranks. The moſt coftly dainties 
were purchaſed for his entertainment. His houſes were adorned with the richeſt 
furniture. His apartments glittered with gold and filver plate; the very bridles 


of his horſes were of ſilver, and nothing could exceed his equipage in mag- 


nificence. He retained a prodigious number of knights in his ſervice ; and thi 
nobility ſent their children to be educated as pages in his family : Prince Hen- 
ry was committed to his care and tuition ; and the king went frequently to ſee 
the pomp of his entertainments. He employed two and fifty clerks in keeping 
the accounts of vacant prelacies, and his own eccleſiaſtical preferments ; and 
every day he received preſents of horſes, veſtments, plate, or money. When 
he croſſed the fea, he was always attended by five ſhips; and in his embaſly to 
Paris, concerning the marriage of the princeſs Margaret, he appeared with a 
thouſand perſons in his retinue, diſplaying ſuch wealth and grandeur, as amaz- 
ed the ſpectators. He diverted himſelf in hawking, hunting, cheſs- play ing, and 
tilting, at which he was ſo expert, that, while he ſerved in Normandy, he un- 
horſed a French nobleman of approved valour, and carried off his courſer in 
triumph. Thus, Thomas lived as chancellor Becket, but when, contrary to 
the advice of Maud the empreſs, he was promoted to the archbiſhopric of Can- 
terbury, his whole conduct took a new turn; his diſpoſition ſeemed to undergo 
a total change: he now practiſed all the ſeverities of church diſcipline, and at 
his conſecration appeared to imbibe that ſpirit of turbulence and preſumption, 
which deſcended like an inheritance in the ſucceſſion of that primacy, |, 
XVI. Thomas being, by the king's command, elected archbiſhop of 
Canterbury, ordered the day of the conſecration to be kept as the ſolemn feſti- 
val of the Holy Trinity, contrary to the practice of all other nations, who ce- 
lebrate this feaſt according to the proper computation ; and he ſent the ſeals to 
Henry, who had not yet left his foreign dominions. The king took umbrage 
at this inſolent refignation, implying a refufal to give him any farther aſſiſtance 
in the affairs of ſtate ; and when that prelate went to court at his return, Hen- 
ry received him with a remarkable coldneſs of civility. This miſunderſtanding 
was increaſed by Becket's conduct when he returned from the council of Tours, 
where pope Alexander had received him with extraordinary honours, and 
granted all the privileges he defired. Here a canon was enacted againft the 
uſurpation of eccleſiaſtical eſtates by the laity; and, in conſequence of this arti- 
cle, he, at his arrival in England, demanded of the king the caſtle of Rocheſter, 


and the manors of Saltwode and Hethe, as belonging to the church of Canter- C. Neub. 
bury. He likewiſe claimed an eſtate in Kent poſſeſſed by William de Ros, Chr. Gervas. 


which had been granted to his ſee by Stephen, and afterwards reſumed by Hen- 
ry, among the other alienations; and pretended to the caſtle and honour of 
| | | Tunbridge, 
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Tunbridge, in the poſſeſſion of Roger, earl of Clare, great-grandſon to Richard 
Fitz-Gilbert, to whom it had been granted by William the Conqueror, for a 
valuable conſideration of lands to an equal extent in Normandy. This grant 
had been confirmed by the archbiſhops of Canterbury; but Becket pretending 
that his predeceſſors had no power to alienate the property of the church, fum- 
moned Roger to do him homage. This claim equally alarmed and diſobliged 
the nobility, and the king had great reaſon to take umbrage at his proceedings ; 
when he beſtowed the church of Eynesford, in Kent, upon a creature of his own, 
aſſerting, that it was the prerogative of the archbiſhop, to fill all vacant 
churches in the manors of his military tenants, as well as of the monks of Can- 


terbury. The agents of Laurence, to whom he had given the church of Ey- 


nesford, being expelled by William, lord of the manor, who poſſeſſed the ad- 
vowſon, Becket immediately excommunicated the expulſor, j he held of 
the crown, and was entitled to the benefit of an act paſſed in the reign of the 


Conqueror, importing, that no military tenant of the crown ſhould be excom- 


municated without the knowledge of the king. This preſumption was an addi- 
tional cauſe of diſguſt to Henry, who, in a letter to the archbiſhop, deſired 


William might be abſolved, and received a flat refuſal. Afier ſome altercation, 
however, he at length complied, with a very ill grace, rather than incur the pe- 


nalties of a law, the breach of which amounted to high treaſon. Theſe were 


the preludes to an open rupture between the king and archbiſhop. 

S XVII. During the preceding reign, a great number of idle and illiterate 
perſons had, in order to enjoy the protection of the church, received holy orders, 
by the indulgence of the biſhops, who ordained all that preſented themſelves ; and 
as theſe, having no benefices, belonged to no dioceſe, conſequently were ſub- 
ject to no juriſdiction, they committed the moſt flagrant enormities with impu- 
nity. Though the canons condemned pluralities, one clergyman frequently poſ- 
ſeſſed ſeven churches and prebends, beſtowed by the indulgence of prelates, who 
had alſo introduced the practice of commuting for penance ; ſo that the moſt 


| ſcandalous crimes were excuſed for money, and all eccleſiaſtical diſcipline neg- 


G. Newberg. 
Epiſt. S. Tho. 


lected. Before the death of Theobald, the king had complained of theſe diſor- 


ders to the biſhops, who paid no regard to his remonſtrance; becauſe they had 
laid it down as a maxim to give no ſatisfaction to the crown touching the irre- 

larities of the clergy. Thus F a from puniſhment, the offenders open- 
ſy infulted the civil magiſtrate, and all ſorts of crimes were daily committed with 
the moſt audacious aſſurance. | | 


XVIII. A gentleman of Worceſterſhire being murdered by a clerk, who had de- 


bauched his daughter, the king inſiſted upon the aſſaſſin's being tried in the ſecular 


court; but Becket would not allow him to be tried by the civil juriſdiction ; and 
committed him to the biſhop's priſon. Another who had ſtolen a ſilver chalice 
out of a church in London, was demanded by the king, and denied by the arch- 
biſhop, who nevertheleſs puniſhed the delinquent ſeverely, becauſe his crime af- 
fected the church, and was deemed unpardonable facrilege. Yet even on this 
occaſion he encroached upon the civil power, by ordering the prieſt to be branded 
in the face with an hot iron ; whereas the eccleſiaſtical court had no right to in- 
flict corporal puniſhment: ſo that it was a flagrant invaſion of the royal autho- 
rity, and ſuch a dangerous precedent as not only incenſed the king, but alarmed 


the whole nation, Henry's friends ſuggeſted, that if Becket ſhould ae” 
this 
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this manner, arrogating to himſelf - ſuch excluſive power, his majeſty's authority 
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would ſoon be deſtroyed, and the clergy be abſolute maſters of the realm. Vit. S. Tho, 


8 XIX. The king did not require much ſtimulation to put a ſtop to this tyranny 
and injuſtice, which-was ſo enormous, that, in a very ſhort ſpace of time, above an 
hundred perſons had been murdered by eccleſiaſtical ruffians, who were ſcreened 
from the penalties of the law. He therefore aſſembled the biſhops at Weſtminſter, 
where after having enumerated the diſorders ariſing from the corruption of the 
ſpiritual court, in which the penalties of every crime were commuted for money; 
and expatiated upon the barbarous murders, which had been ſo frequently com- 
mitted by clerical aſſaſſins, he deſired that one of his judges ſhould aſſiſt at the 
trial of every infamous offender before the archdeacons ; and that every murderer 
ſhould be degraded from the prieſthood, and delivered over to the ſecular arm. 
Becket retired with the prelates to deliberate upon this propoſal, which appeared 
highly reaſonable to his brethren, who exhorted him to comply with the king's 
deſire ; but he entrenched himſelf behind the papal decrees and canons : affirm- 
ing, that it was contrary to the Jaw of God, and the inſtitutions of the church, 
for a delinquent to undergo a double judgment for one offence ; that they were 
forbid to be concerned in ſentences of blood; and therefore he would never con- 
ſent to expoſe any criminal eccleſiaſtic to capital puniſhment. Henry being ap- 
prized of their obſtinacy, demanded if they. would obſerve the cuſtoms of the 
crown, and the laws of the kingdom ; and the archbiſhop anſwered in the name 
of the reſt, that they would obey them in all points that did not interfere with 


the rights of their order. Henry, diſſatisfied with this evaſive anſwer, inſiſted 


upon their engaging ſimply, without qualification and reſerve, to obey the laws 
of the realm ; and they perſiſting in their refuſal, he went away in the evening, 
fired with indignation. Though Becket had reſigned the office of chancellor, 
as inconſiſtent with his ſacerdotal function, he ſtill retained the honours and 
caſtles with which he had been intruſted while he filled that ſtation ; and now 
that the king plainly perceived his intention was to raiſe the eccleſiaſtical power 
on the ruins of the royal authority, he deemed it highly imprudent to leave 
_ thoſe places of ſtrength in the hands of ſuch an ambitious prelate, to whoſe vio- 
lence of temper and affected popularity he was no ſtranger : he therefore de- 
manded the reſtitution of the caſtles ; and, they being ſurrendered, quitted Lon- 
don without taking the leaſt notice of the aſſembly. 

XX. The biſhops, alarmed at his abrupt departure, preſſed the metropoli- 
tan to appeaſe the king by complying with his deſire : but he reliſted all their 
importunities, until he was aſſailed by Robert de Melun, his own domeſtic 
chaplain, and Philip, abbot of Eleemoſina, who was ſent over by the pope in 
quality of legate a latere, to compromiſe the differences between the king and 
the archbiſhop. Theſe prelates repreſented to him the danger which might ac- 


crue to the church from the reſentment of Henry, in ſuch ſtrong colours, at 


the ſame time urging the deſire of the pope, who had exhorted him to pacific 
meaſures, that he was at length prevailed upon to viſit Henry at Wodeſtoke, 
where he promiſed, upon the faith of an- honeſt man, to obſerve the laws and. 
cuſtoms of the kingdom, without prevarication, 

XXI. That this compliance, with that of the other biſhops, might be au- 
thenticated in the moſt Rea manner, Henry. iſſued writs for aſſembling the 


prelates and nobility at Clarendon, But, in the interim, Becket altered his re- 
| ſolution, 
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ſolution, and retracted his promiſe ; and, when the council met, abſolutely re- 


- fuſed to give the king ſatisfaction, till after the repeated intreaties and repre- 


Matth. Par. 


ſentations of the principal nobility ; who, in their arguments of perſuaſion, 
hinted at the immediate hazard he might run from the king's high ſpirit, which 
was impatient of controul. Moved by ſuch inſinuations he came into the royal 
preſence, and engaged upon oath to obſerve the laws of the kingdom, and the 
royal cuſtoms uſed in the reign of the en bÞ grandfather. All the biſhops ſwore 
to the ſame effect; and as theſe cuſtoms had never been committed to writing, 


a committee was appointed to draw them up in ſixteen articles, which were ap- 


An. Ch.1164. 


proved and enacted into laws, under the title of The conſtitutions of Cla- 


rendon, © r. 
$ XXII. Theſe imported that all ſuits about preſentation ſhould be determin- 


ed in the king's court: that the churches of the king's fee ſhould not be alie- 


| nated without his conſent : that the king's court ſhould take cognizance of crimes 
committed by clergymen, without encroaching upon the eccleſiaſtical juriſdiction ; 


but a clerk convicted, or pleading guilty, ſhould forfeit his privilege and the pro- 


tection of the church. That no biſhop or clergyman ſhould quit the realm 


without the king's licenſe ; nor obtain that licenſe without giving ſecurity for 


| abſtaining from any attempt to the. prejudice of the king and kingdom : that 


excommunicated perſons ſhould not be obliged to make oath, or give ſecurity 
for remaining in the places of their reſidence; but only comply with the judg- 
ment of the church, in order to obtain abſolution: that no laic ſhould be accuſed 
in the eccleſiaſtical court, but by legal and reputable evidence in preſence 


of the biſhop; and if the offender ſhould be ſuch as nobody would venture to 


accuſe him, the ſheriff ſhould, at the biſhop's inſtance, oblige twelve creditable 


men of the neighbourhood, to'declare upon oath before the biſhop the truth of 
the matter, to the beſt of their knowledge: that no tenant in capite, or miniſ- 


terial officer of the king, ſhould be excommunicated, or his lands laid under 


an interdict, without the concurrence of his majeſty, or, in his abſence, of his 
juſticiary, whoſe buſineſs it was to take cognizance of the crime, ſo far as it 


| belonged to the king's court, or remit it to the eccleſiaſtical court, if a cauſe 


D 


that belonged to that juriſdiction: that appeals in eccleſiaſtical cauſes ſnould be 
made from the archdeacon to the biſhop, from the biſhop to the archbiſhop, and 
laſtly, to the king, to be determined by his precept in the court of the arch- 
biſhop; but to proceed no further without his majeſty's conſent: that all ſuits 
between laymen and eccleſiaſtics about tenures, ſhould be tried before the king's 
juſticiary, by the verdict of twelve reputable men, and if the tenure ſhould be 
found Frank-almoine, the ſuit ſhould be remitted to the eccleſiaſtical court; but, 
if a lay-fee, determined in the king's court, unleſs both parties held of the ſame 
lord, whether ſpiritual or A. in which caſe, the Fit ſhould be tried in his 
court; but the perſon ſeized of the tenement in queſtion, ſhould not on account 
of ſuch verdict, be diſſeized until the determination of the ſuit : that any tenant 


of the king's demeſnes, cited by the archdeacon or biſhop to anſwer for a miſde- 


meanor that ſhould fall under their cognizance, might, for contempt of ſuch cita- 
tion, be interdicted from divine ſervice, but not excommunicated, until he ſhould 
be reſigned to that ſentence by the king's officer, in default of making proper ſatiſ- 
faction; that all archbiſhops, prelates, and clergymen, whoſe dignities and bene- 
fices depended upon the king in capite, ſhould hold their poſſeſſions as baronies ; - 

| | | appear 
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. with the. king's conſent ; and the perſon elected ſhould, before his 
conſecration, Shan 1 ſwear fealty to the King, as his liege lord of life, limb, 
ving | 


ſhould receive ſatisfaction: that goods and chattels forfeited to the king, ſhould 


belong to his majeſty, wherever found, within or without the precintts of the 


church: that the king's court ſhould try all ſuits for debts due upon oath, ſo- 
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lemn promiſe, or otherwiſe contracted; and that the ſons. of villains or copy- Chr. Gervas, 
holders ſhould. not be ordained without he conſent of the lord ef che manor Tei. 


in which they were bůnmnmnn oo, as ls 

XXIII. Theſe conſtitutions reſtraining the papal authority in England, 42 
limiting the eccleſiaſtical juriſdiction within proper bounds, were extremely dif: 
agreeable to the pope, who, out of the ſixteen, condemned ten, as repugnant 
to the canons of the church. The archbiſhop himſelf had no ſooner made. his re- 
treat from Clarendon, than he repented of having given his aſſent to ſuch un- 
prieſtly articles. He exclaimed againſt them as dangerous encroachments npon the 
church's prerogative; concerted meaſures with the hiſhops for oppoſing the execu- 
tion of them; and preſcribed for himſelf a quarentine of penance, during which 
he abſtained from the altar, until he had ohicited and obtained abſolution from 


barked at Rumney; but, after having made two unſueceſsful efforts, was 


appeal into the king's court. The archbiſhop was ſummoned to appear, but 
Vol. I. | Sſ : inſtead 


Brady. 
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inſtead of coming in perſon he ſent four of his knights with a letter of excuſe, 
ding ficknels; and a certificate from the ſheriff, ſpecifying the defects in 
Fohn's title and appeal. His excuſe was rejected as meer pretence ; his meſſen- 
gers were taken into cuſtody, for offering falſnoods to the court; and orders ſent 
to the ſheriff to make out'a writ for ſummoning him to appear before the great 
council at Northampton. There he was tried, and found guilty of a contempt 
of the royal authority and a breach of allegiance, in refuſing to appear upon the 
appeal of John Mareſchal ; and though he inſiſted upon the candour of his own 
ings, and the injuſtice of the appellant, who, he alledged, had-made 
oath upon a hymn book, inſtead of the e wh, e he was adjtidged to have 
forfeited all his goods and chattels cd entence, after fome debate, was 
pronounced by the*biſhop of Wincheſter, | Becket, notwithſtanding all his pride 
and inſolence, was obliged to acquieſce in this deciſion, and all the biſhops, ex- 

cept one, agreed to join as his ſecurity for ftanding to the judgment. 
XXV. Beſides this conviction, the king exhibited another charge againſt 
him, for having embezzled three hundred pounds he had received of the ho- 
nours of Eye and Berckhamſtede. In anſwer to which impeachment, he een 
that he had laid out a greater ſum in the repairs of the royal caſtles; and wanted to 


wave the proſecution, becauſe he was not cited to the council on that account: 
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but, the king denying his firſt allegation, and demanding immediate judgment, 
he agreed to refund the money, and gave ſecurity for the payment. Next day an- 
other ſuit was commenced againſt him at the inſtance of the king, for the ſum of 
one thouſand marks, which he had borrowed of his majeſty; and he was at the 
fame time required to give an account of the revenues of the archbiſhopric, and 
all the ſees and abbeys which had fallen vacant, and been managed by him while 
he filled the poſt of chancellor. He obſerved, as before, that as he had not been 
ſummoned on this account, he did not come prepared for ſuch a reckoning; but 
that he would give ſatisfaction on that ſubject at a proper time and place. This 
anſwer was not deemed ſatis factory; and the king inſiſted upon his finding ſe- 
curity to refund the ſums he ſhould be found guilty of having appropriated to 
his own uſe. As he was accufed of having embezzled two hundred and thirty 
thouſand marks, he could find no-body in court that would undertake for the 
payment; but, in order to gain time, he deſired leave to conſult his ſuffragans. 
and clergy. | : CT gonna | ö 20 [ 
C XX VI. This requeſt being granted, he aſſembled the prelates at his own houſe, 
and conſulting them upon the emergency of his affairs, was adviſed by the biſhop. 
of Wincheſter to make a compoſition with the king for a large ſum of money, 
with which he would fupply him for the purpoſe. Two thouſand” marks were 
offered and refuſed : then their conſultation being renewed, the more moderate 
biſhops propoſed that he ſhould reſign his archbiſhopric, and implore the king's 
mercy ; but others exhorted him to ſhield himſelf with the eccleſiaſtical privi- 
leges, and plead that his being elected archbiſhop of Canterbury, diſcharged 
him from all civil actions he might have incurred before his elevation, and all 
the debts he had contracted as chancellor. Thiis ſtrange plea he adopted, as the 
moſt flattering and conformable to his own violent and haughty diſpoſition : but 
the conſultation was opened again next day, which being Sunday he did not 
fir abroad; and on Monday he complained of the cholic, by which he — 
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hindered from appearing in court. This being the caſe, Henry ſent all the earls. 
to viſit him, and he promiſed to make his defence on the morrow in a judicial 
manner. He had by this time reſolved to plead his eccleſiaſtical. privilege, 
becauſe indeed it was not in his power to account for the treaſure he had em- 
bezzled; and with a view to intereſt the people in his behalf, he attempted to 
faſcinate their eyes and judgments with the trompery of pomp and oſtentation. 
He in the morning celebrated the divine ſervice appointed for the feſtival of St. 
Stephen the martyr, beginning with Princes fat and ſpake againſt me.” He 
officiated in his pall, to render the ceremony more ſinking and propoſed to walk 
barefoot to court in his pontificals, carrying the croſs of Canterbury, as if the 
church had been threatened. with a perſecution : but, being diverted from this 
extravagant deſign by the remonſtrances of the clergy, he laid aſide his pall and 
mitre; and mounting a-horſeback in his veſtments, proceeded to the king's 
court, with the croſs carried before him. Alighting at the caftle-court, he took 
the croſs in his own hand, and advanced into the kings chamber, where he ſat 
down, holding up the ſacred implement as a banner, to the amazement. of all 


the ſpectators, and the unutterable ſhame of the biſhops, one of whom told him 


that he ſeemed to come prepared to ſet the whole nation in a flame. + _ 


- 


S XXVII. The king, who fat in an inner room, ordered by 


the prelates and nobility to attend him, and complained loudly of Becker's in- 


tolerable inſolence in entering his court in ſuch a preſumptuous manner, as if 


he came to bid him defiance. The whole council joined in condemning this in- 


ſtance of his pride as an unpardonable inſult upon his majeſty: the prelates 
gave the king to underſtand, that Becket had in the morning reproached them 
with having concurred in the ſentence by which his goods and chattels were. 
forfeited ; that he had appealed to the pope. againſt the ſentence; and inhibited 
them, by virtue of the papal authority, from fitting in judgment upon him for 
the future, in any part of his conduct previous to his primacy. The king was 
extremely provoked at this appeal in a civil cauſe, which ſtruck at the very 
baſis of his regal authority; and ordered his barons to enquire of the arch- 
biſhop himſelf, whether or not he had actually made an appeal ſo contrary to 
the oath of fealty he had taken at Clarendon. Becket replied, that a ſacerdotal 
oath always implied a reſervation of obedience to God, his own eccleſiaſtical dig - 
nity, and the epiſcopal honour of his perſon; that, as he had been diſmiſſed 
freely from his ſecular charge, and promoted to the ſee of Canterbury, he was 
not obliged to give account of any previous tranſaction; that he had no ſecurity 
to offer; that he had laid an inhibition on the biſhops for his own ſafety; and 
that he had appealed and did again appeal to the pope, putting his own perſon 
and the church of Canterbury under the protection of his holineſs. The king, 
being made acquainted with this inſolent anſwer, conjured the biſhops by their, 


375 


homage and fealty to deliberate with the barons upon the ſentence that ſhould be 


pronounced againſt ſuch a contumacious offender ; but, they begged leave to 
acquieſce in the inhibition, as they knew the violence of Becket, and ſaw him 
prepared with his croſs to denounce againſt them the ſentence of ſuſpenſion or 
excommunication. -. Henry, in conſequence of the dangerous predicament. in 
which they ſtood, conſented to their ſitting and deliberating apart from the ba- 


rons; and when they had maturely conſidered the caſe, they ſent a 2 to 


che archbiſhop, complaining of his having laid them under the neceſſity of con- 
| 8 2 
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travening the conſtitutions ef Clarendon; by one of which they were expreſly 
bound to fit in judgment wirk the king's barons: they reminded him of 
his having been the firſt who ſwore to thoſe eonſtitutions; and appealed 
to the pope for the redreſs of the grievance to whieh he had ſubjected them 
by his unjuſt ——— which, nevertheleſs, they would for the preſent ob- 
ſerve. He told them in anſwer, he would plead againſt their appeal at the 
court of Rome; that neither he nor they were bound by the conſtitutions of 
Clarendon, becauſe their oath implied a ſalvo for their eccleſiaſtical dignities ; 
and thoſe conſtitutions had been condemned by the pope, whoſe example they 


hr implicitly to follow. = | | 
XVII Mean while the king ordered the earls and barons, aſſiſted by 
ſome high ſheriffs of counties, to give judgment againſt Thomas Becket, arch- 
biſhop of Canterbury, who was declared guilty of perjury and treaſon. Then 
the earl of Leiceſter, one of the juſticiaries of the kingdom, advancing to Bec- 
ker, at the head of the earls and barons, told him, it was the king's pleaſure that 
he ſhould either come before his majeſty's court, and acquit himſelf of the 
crimes laid to his charge, or ſubmit to his ſentence, which he was ready to pro- 
nounce. The archbiſhop farting up, ſaid, when he was promoted to the fee 
of Canterbury, he conceived himfelf freed from all engagements to the court; 
and therefore would not anfwer to any charge that related to his former conduct: 
that he being their father, they ought not to judge their parent, nor would he 
hear their ſentence ; inaſmuch as he had diſowned all courts of judicature but 
that of the pope, to whom he appealed, and under whoſe protection he would 
now retire. So ſaying, he walked with his croſs to the door, which was imme- 
diately opened at his defire, but in paſſing through the caſtle-yard, he was hooted 
7 as a perjured wretch and a traitor, and retorted theſe reproaches with great 
virutence upon ſome perſons of diſtinction, whom he branded with the epithets 
of lars and ſcoundrels. He called earl Hammelin, the king's natural-brother, 
an impudent baftard, and reminded another nobleman of his kinſman's being 
hanged for felony. | | 
" $ XRITX. The king behaved: with great temper on the occaſion z for, he 
was no fooner informed of this indecent altercation, than he ordered proclama- 
tion to be made through the ſtreets, that no perſon ſhould preſume to affront 
or inſult the archbiſhop or his clergy. Thus protected he rode unmoleſted to 
the convent of St. Andrew, ew. Hh he ſent three biſhops to aſk a licenſe 
and ſafe - conduct for his departure; but, Henry deferring his anſwer till next 
day, he was afraid of being arreſted, and retired privately in the night, attend- 
ed by two fervants only. He travelled the firſt day towards Lincoln, but af- 
terwards changed his ronte, and, lying concealed in the day-time, reached Sand- 
wich undifcoyered : there he embarked in a ſmall veſſel, and next day arrived 
in a creek. abour a league from Gravelines in Flanders. 0 
$ XXX. The king was no fooner informed of his retreat, than he conſulted 
the council about the meaſures that ſhould be taken in regard to the fugitive , 
and it was reſolved, that neither the revenues of the fee of Canterbury ſhould 
be ſequeſtered, nor his officers removed: but, in order to anticipate the miſ- 
chief he might occaſion by his miſrepreſentations abroad, Henry forthwith ſent 
a deputation to Rome, compoſed of the archbiſhop of York, the biſhops of 


An. Ch.1164. London, Worceſter, Chicheſter, and Exeter, with two earls, as many barons, ' 


and 
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and three of his own chaplains, to accuſe Thomas before the pope, and ſollicit his 
ition ; at the ſame time he wrote letters to Lewis, king of France, and 


Philip, count of Flanders, expatiating upon Becket's inſolence and treaſon, and 
deſiring they would not countenance the fugitive, or allow him to reſide within 
their dominions. But theſe remonſtrances had no effect; for Philip received him 
with great hoſpitality ; and as Lewis hated Henry ever ſince his perfidious prac- 
tices with the knights templars, whom he had perſuaded to betray their 45 
took this opportunity to ſhew his diſreſpect, in viſiting the archbiſhop at 
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Soiſſons, and aſſuring him of his protection. Nor did Henry's embaſfy ſucceed Epiſt. S. Tho. 


better in their repreſentations to the pope, who then reſided at Sens; they had got 
the ſtart of Becket in point of expedition ; but the pontiff refuſed to examine the 
affair, until the archbiſhop ſhould be perſonally preſent, and as they were ordered 
to ſtay no longer than three days for an anſwer, they defired the pope would ſend 
over legates to England, to inquire into the merits of the cauſe, and finally deter- 
mine the diſpute z yet he would not even aſſent to this propoſal, without reſerv- 
ing the liberty of appeal. to himſelf. Theſe deputies were on the road home- 
wards, when they deſcried about three hundred horſe attending Becket to Sens, 
which he entered in triumph, ſurrounded by the cardinals who went forth to meet 
him on horſeback : the inhabitants of the place received him with loud acclama- 
tions, and the pope, riſing up at his approach, embraced him with marks of the 
warmeſt affection. | 9 
$ XXXI. The report of this reception was very diſagreeable to Henry, who 
perceiving how little ſatisfaction he ſhould receive from the pope, reſolved to do 
himſelf juſtice z and with the advice of his nobility aſſembled at Marlborough, 
ordered the revenues of the ſee of Canterbury to be ſequeſtered, together with 
all the churches, rents, and chattels of the clergy that adhered to the archbiſhop; 
a proclamation was iſſued for baniſhing all the kinſmen and domeſtics of Becket, 
and his relations, being ſummoned to his palace at Lambeth, were com 
to promiſe upon oath, that they would leave the kingdom with the firſt fair 
wind, and repair immediately to the place of the archbiſhop's reſidence, that he 
might be mortified at the ſight of his friends in diftreſs, and exhauſt his 
wealth in their maintenance: an illiberal and inhuman act of tyranny and re- 
venge, which luckily failed of producing the deſired effect; for all of them were 


abſolved of their oath by the pope, and provided for in different churches and vit. S. Tho. 
employments in France and Flanders. | Chron, Geiv. 


$ XXXII. Becket acquired ſuch favour and influence with the pope, that he 
ventured to tell him in confidence, he had not been canonically elected, but in- 
truded into the ſee by the regal authority; he therefore made a formal reſignation 
to his holineſs, who in conſideration of his extraordinary merit and ſufferings on 
account of his attachment to the papal power, reſtored him to his archbiſhopric, 
and till ſuch time as he could recover poſſeſſion, recommended him to the abbot of 
Pontigny, where he was entertained at the expence of the monaſtery: but, he had 
ſcarce taken up his reſidence in this retreat, when reflecting that almoſt all his pre- 
deceſſors had been monks, he was ſeized with the deſire of taking the habit, and 
wrote on this ſubject to the pope, from whom he received it, hallowed by the pa- 
benediction. Alexander, to crown all theſe favours, annulled the ſentence by 
which Becket's goods and chattels were forfcited, pretending that an inferior 
could not judge a ſuperior, eſpecially ſuch a prelate as the archbiſhop, who had 
| a 
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a right to exact implicit obedience, and that the proceedings were contrary to the 


Epiſt. S. Tho. 
. Paris. 


An. Ch. 1165. 
1 at divine ſervice; but being alarmed at this ſtretch of papal power, in reverſing a 


Chron. Triv. 


8 Vit. 8. Tho. 


canon law, which ſuppoſes that no eccleſiaſtic can poſſeſs any lands but thoſe be- 
longing to the church, conſequently theſe ought not to ſuffer for the perſonal 


offence of a paſtor. | 
$ XXXIII. Henry had iſſued orders for apprehending all perſons, who ſhould 
appeal to the church of Rome, and for omitting the archbiſhop's name in prayers 


decree of parliament, he began to be apprehenſive of an interdiction, and endea- 


voured by a literary correſpondence to wean him from his attachment to Becket, 


and reeſtabliſh the good underſtanding between England and the ſee of Rome. 
As Alexander was invited to return to Italy, the king imagined he ſhould be able 
in an interview with that pontiff to efface the bad impreſſions he had received of 
his character from Becket ; and he repaired to Normandy for this purpoſe : but 
the pope inſiſting that the archbiſhop ſhould be preſent at the conference, Henry 
rejected the propoſal with diſdain, and all hope of accommodation vaniſhed. 

- $ XXXIV. The king, perceiving the aſcendancy which Becket had gained over 
Alexander, reſolved to prepare for the worſt conſequence that could reſult from ſuch 
influence, and before he quitted Normandy, enacted three ſeveral conſtitutions to 
be obſerved in all his dominions in England as well as upon the continent, pro- 
viding among other bare that no appeals ſhould be made to the pope 


or archbiſhop, on pain of impriſonment ; that the lands belonging to the adherents 


Vit. Pref, 


of Alexander and Becket, ſhould be confiſcated ;' that the clergy who reſided 
abroad, tho? in poſſeſſion of livings or eſtates in England, ſhould be ſummoned 
to return within three months, and in caſe of diſobedience forfeit their benefices ; 
that if any perſon ſhould. bring into England letters of interdict from the pope 
or archbiſhop, he ſhould be puniſhed as a traitor, with the Joſs of eyes and 
caſtration, if a ſecular clergyman ; by the amputation of the feet, if a regular; by 
hanging, if a laic ; by burning, if a leper; that all biſhops, abbots, eccleſiaſtics, 
or laymen, obeying ſuch interdict, ſhould with all their kindred be immediately 
expelled the realm; that all the ports of England ſhould be ſtrictly guarded, and 
no perſon be allowed ingreſs or egreſs, without licence from the king or chief juſti- 
ciary ; and that Peter- pence, tho' carefully collected, ſhould not be iſſued from 
the exchequer, without a particular order from the king. The biſhops of London 
and Norwich having publiſhed in their dioceſes, an interdict laid on the lands of 
Hugh Bigot, earl of Norfolk, and a ſentence of excommunication, which the 
pope had fulminated againſt that nobleman, the king ordered them to be proſe- 
cuted for contempt of the ſtatutes of Clarendon, which were ſent to all the juſtices 
in England, that all the nobility and people of the kingdom might ſwear to 
obey them, and no longer plead ignorance of their meaning. 

$ XXXV. Henry's —.— being neceſſary to repel the incurſions of the 


Welſh, who had ravaged Cardiganfhire, he ſent for his queen, to whom he com- 


mitted the adminiſtration of his foreign dominions ; then raiſing a ſtrong body of 
forces tranſported them from the continent, and being joined by his Britiſh troops, 
marched into Wales, took the ſtrong caſtle of Cardigan, with two ſons of 
prince Reſe and the children of ſeveral noblemen ; routed the natives with 
great ſlaughter, and repaired the fortreſs of Baſinwerk. Theſe diſturbances being 
quelled, he received an embaſly from Frederic, emperor of Germany, with pro- 


poſals for a match between the king's eldeſt daughter Maud, and Henry, * 
0 
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of Saxony and Bavaria; the alliance was approved, and the marriage · contract 
ſigned and ſealed by Henry, who ſent ambaſſadors next year into Germany to i, Cbron 
aſſiſt at the ratification of the treaty in the diet at Witzburgh. "5 47 aq 
- $XXXVI. About the latter end of the year, the king held a council of the 
biſhops at Oxford, on account of ſome heret;cs from Germany, who were diſ- 
tinguiſhed by the appellation of publicans; they came over to England to the 
number of thirty, including men and women, and in their doctrine rejected the 
euchariſt, baptiſm, and marriage. Being ſummoned to appear before the council, 
and give an account of their faith, they ſeemed equally ignorant and obſtinate ; 
and refuſing to engage in any diſpute for the defence of their tenets, for which 
however they vrofeſied themſelves ready to ſuffer martyrdom, they were de- 
clared heretics, and delivered over to the ſecular arm. The king ordered them to 
be ſcourged and branded with a red hot iron, and by a proclamation forbad all 
perſons to admit them into their houſes, or ſupply them with the neceſſaries of 
life; ſo that every individual of thoſe poor fanatics periſned by cold and famine. Duet. Coll. 
$ XXXVII. Henry being informed of an aſſociation formed againſt queen 
Eleanor's government by ſome noblemen of Brittany and le Maine, haſted oyer to 
his foreign dominions, and raiſing an army, marched into this laſt county, where 
he ſubdued the malecontents, and took poſſeſſion of their caſtles : thence he 
turned his arms againſt Brittany, the nobility of which had harraſſed the country 
with continual depredations, during the adminiſtration of Conan, who, in order 
to humble their turbulent ſpirit, by giving them a maſter who would aſſert his 
authority, agreed to the match between his daughter Conſtance and Henry's ſon 197 
Geoffrey, for whoſe uſe he now made over to the king of England the whole An. Ch. 1166. 
dutchy of Bretagne, except the county of Guingamp, which .had belonged to 
his grandfather Stephen Dorien, earl of Richmond. In conſequence of this deed 
Henry made a progreſs through the dutchy, receiving the homage of the nobi- 
lity ; and having viſited the fortifications, repaired to Mont St. Michel, where he 
was joined by William king of Scotland, who had ſucceeded Malcolm, and c,,,, Tv. 
Ninian, ſovereign of the weſtern iſles, who came to ſerve as volunteers in his Chron: Mai, 
army. At this period, he, in imitation or emulation of Lewis, king of France, Fordun. 
impoſed a tax upon all his dominions, for the relief of the chriſtians in Paleſtine, 
who had lately been defeated by the infidels, and ſome of their chief leaders ta- 
ken priſoners; he compromiſed ſome differences with Theobald, count de Blois, 
and Matthew, count of Boulogne, whom he gratified with penſions in lieu of 
ſome territories to which they laid claim, and then repaired to Poitiers to ſecure 
the quiet. of that province, in which the tax againſt the Saracens had produced 
univerſal diſguſt, - oF 
SXXXVIII. Henry could not be too cautious in taking ſteps to anticipate 
the reſentment of Becket, whoſe violence of temper was hardly reſtrained from 
the moſt rancorous meaſures of revenge by the authority of Alexander, who 
dreaded that if matters ſhould be brought to extremity againſt the king or king- 
dom of England, Henry would join his new ally the emperor of Germany, w 
patronized Guy de Crema the antipope ; and he was not yet ſo firmly eſtabliſhed 
in the papal chair, as to ſet ſuch a conjunction at defiance. Influenced by theſe 
conſiderations, he ſtrongly recommended temperance to the archbiſhop,. who 
was not without great difficulty and addreſs witheld from proceeding to the ex- 
tremity of church cenſure. He raiſed a terrible clamour in all places by his let- 
- . ters. 
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ters and emiſſaries, aſſerting that his cauſe was the cauſe of God; and that Chriſt 


was judged in his perſon before a lay tribunal, and crucified again in his ſufferings. 
He wrote inſolent letters to the king himſelf, affirming that he derived all 2 
o wer from the church; that prieſts were exempted from human laws ; and that 


pow 
the ſecular being ſubject to the eccleſiaſtical power, Henry ought to part with the 


ancient cuſtoms and regalities of his crown. He obtained a grant of the 
primacy of all England from the pope, who writ in his favour to the Engliſh 
biſhops. ordering them to procure a reſtitution of all the benefices belonging to 
Becket's clergy, on pain of excommunication; without benefit of appeal. Alexan- 


der's affairs were no ſooner in a proſperous condition, than he allowed the arch- 
—_ to follow the moſt extravagant dictates of his reſentment. Accordingly 
that 


rious prelate repaired to Soiſſons, watched all night at the ſhrine of St. 


Drauſius, a ceremony which was ſuppoſed to render the probationer invincible ; 
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and thence hied him to Vezelai, reſolved to thunder out a ſentence of excommuni- 
cation againſt the king of England and his miniſters. Hearing, however, that 
Henry was dangerouſly ill, he contented himſelf with ſending a letter to that 
monarch, threatening him with the cenſures of the church, if he would not im- 
mediately repent and make reparation to the clergy whom he had injured ; at 
the ſame time he denounced excommunication againſt the miniſters by name ; 
all that were concerned in ſequeſtring the revenues of the fee of Canterbury; 
that obeyed, favoured, or executed the conſtitutions of Clarendon, which he 
annulled ; and he abſolved all the prelates and barons from the oath they had 
taken to obſerve theſe ſtatutes. | 
XXXIX. This cenſure, ratified by the pope, was very little regarded, be- 
cauſe Becket's character was ſo univerſally known; but Henry was ſo incenſed 
at his preſumption, that he wrote to the chapter of' Ciſtertians, at Pontigny, 
threatening to ſeize all their eſtates throughout his dominions, if they ſhould 
continue to maintain Becket in their abbey ; fo that he was obliged to quit the 


convent, and m—_— to Sens, was hoſpitably received by the king of France, 


from whom he received an honourable allowance in the monaſtery of St. Colombe. 


Notwithſtanding the pains that were taken to guard the ports of England, the 


biſhop of London, while he was at the high altar celebrating the feſtival of St. 
Paul, received from an unknown hand a packet, containing authentic copies of 
Becket's letters, and a bull of legation granted to him by the pope, which he 


ordered the biſhop to notify to all the prelates of the realm, with injunctions 


to re-eſtabliſh all his clergy in their benefices, within two months, on pain of 
excommunication, without benefit of appeal. This mandate, confirmed by the 


pope'ꝰs . laid the biſhop under great difficulties, becauſe by refufing to 
execute the order 


| „ he ſhould incur the cenfure of diſobedience : but he was 
ſoon rid of his fears by the fucceſs of John de Oxford and the other agents, 


"who had been ſent to make the pope acquainted with the appeal of the Eng- 
liſh biſhops and clergy, and beg the protection of his holineſs. 


They had per- 
fuaded Alexander that it would be very practicable to effect an accommodation 
between the king and the archbiſhop ; and he was fo pleaſed with the argu- 
ments they uſed on the ſubject, that he ſuſpended all the effects of Becket's cen- 
ſures, and ſent two cardinals with legatine powers into Normandy, to labour at 
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S XL, During theſe-tranſaftions 3 war broke out between Henry and Lewis 
king of France, whoſe minds had been irritated to a mutual animoſity by the 
affair of Becket; and now the king of England falling upon the territories be- 
longing to the count d' Auvergne, who had rejected his arbitration in a diſpute 
with his own nephew, the king of France eſpouſed his cauſe, and invaded the 
Vexin Normand. Henry, marching to the defence of that country, opened a 
conference on the ſubje& of a treaty with Lewis; but, the French nobility 
being averſe to an accommodation, the war was renewed with great fury on 
both ſides, until the two monarchs, unwilling to ſubject their dominions to 
ſuch cruel ravages, agreed to a truce, during which the king of England 
marched into Brittany, and reduced Guiomar, viſcount of Leon, who had re- 


volted. While he remained in this country he received the tidings of his mo- Chron. Ger. 


ther's death. That princeſs had, in the latter part of her life, acquired a great 
character for prudence, charity, and devotion. She was convinced of her ſon's 
equitable intentions in his diſpute with the archbiſhop ; ſhe juſtified his zeal for 
the cuſtoms and prerogatives of the crown ; but ſhe diſapproved of the written 
conſtitutions, which ſhe imagined might have been omitted without any preju- 
dice to the regal authority. 

$ XLI. Theſe her ſentiments, in all probability, induced the pope and Becket 
to ſollicit her mediation, which ſhe had promiſed to employ ; but this being an- 
ticipated by her death, the diſpute was left to the addreſs of William de Pavia, 
and Otho, the two legates a latere, ſent by the pope with full power to negoci- 
ate an accommodation. At leaſt when they departed from Rome, they were in- 
veſted with ſuch power; but, in conſequence of Becket's complaints, importing 
that they were attached to the king, and that he would not adhere to their deci- 
ſion, and the preſſing inſtances of the court of France, the legates received up- 
on the road letters from the pope, limiting their commiſſion, -and prohibiting 
them to croſs the ſea into England, before the reconciliation ſhould be effect- 
ed. After a tedious journey they arrived at Caen in Normandy, where they 
found the king, with a good number of his prelates, in full hope of ſeeing 
the diſpute terminated by a ſentence that would confirm the conſtitutions of Cla- 
rendon: but Henry was not a little chagrined, when they gave him to under- 
ſtand that the archbiſhop was exempted from their deciſion, Nevertheleſs, as 


the pope had in a letter exhorted Becket to make hearty advances towards a 


peace, the legates met him at Planches, between Giſors and Trie, where they 
aſſured him of the king's pacific diſpoſition, adviſed him to make his ſubmiſſion, 
and deſired to know upon what terms he was willing to treat : they propoſed, 
that in order to re-eſtabliſh the peace of the church, he ſhould reſign his ſee, pro- 
vided the king would give up the conſtitutions : but he rejected the expedient, 
renounced their arbitration, and declared he would enter into no treaty of acco 
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modation, until he and his clergy ſhould be reſtored. Fita Stephens 


XLII. The legates, deſpairing of ſucceſs, returned to give an account of 
their negociation to the king, and the term of the appeal made by the biſhops 
being almoſt expired, they took this opportunity of renewing it, and received 
appellatories from the cardinals, who ſignified to Becket at ſame time, that 
he ſhould not paſs any cenſure upon the king, prelates, or realm of England, 
without the pope's expreſs direction. Henry, not a little chagrined at his diſap- 

Vor. 1. | f oh - | pointment, 
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pointment, deſired the cardinals would, at their return, explain the inſolence and 
obſtinacy of the archbiſhop to the pope, and demand in his name that Becket 
ſhould be altogether removed from any connection with his dominions; he 
inſinuated, that ſhould his requeſt be denied, he might be tempted to comply 
with the emperor's repeated inſtances in favour of the antipope : and, to reinforce 
this remonſtrance, he ſent two agents to ſollicit the court of Rome on the ſame 
fubject. 4 *Y | 

0 XLIII. The legates were equally unſucceſsful in executing the other part of 
their commiſſion, which related to a peace between the crowns of France and 
England, which in order to promote they ſet out for Paris, where their pro- 
poſal met with infurmountable difficulties. The barons of Poitou and Guienne, 
being diſguſted at Henry, who had invaded ſome of their privileges, liſtened to 
the 3 of Lewis, who inflamed their diſcontent, and encouraged them to 
revolt with promiſe of aſſiſtance. A good number of them having engaged in 
a private treaty with that monarch, and even given hoſtages that they would 
not lay down their arms without his conſent, broke out in open rebellion and 
ravaged the country; though the truce between the two crowns was not yet ex- 

putting himſelf at the head of his forces, marched againſt the 


pited. nine? þ 
rebels, took their caſtles, deſtroyed their towns, and reduced them to ſuch a low 
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condition, that nothing hindered their ſubmiſſion, but their engagement to the 
king of France. In order to remove this obſtacle, Henry having garriſoned the 
caſtles, and committed the government of the country to his queen and Patrick 
D*Evereux, earl of Saliſbury, went to hold a conference with Lewis between 
Mante and Pacey, in hope of eſtabliſhing a peace, or at leaſt of renewing the 
truce, which was well nigh expired. At this congreſs he loudly complained 
of the French king's having debauched his ſubjects, and inſiſted upon his re- 
ſtoring the hoft of the Poitivins : but, Lewis peremptorily refuſed to 
comply with this demand, and all that he could obtain was a further ceſſation 
from hoſtilities. In the mean time the barons of Poitou had again revolted, 
and ſlain the earl of Saliſbury in a treacherous manner; and Henry had juſt 
begun his march towards that country, with a view to take 3 on Guy 
de Luſignan and the other accomplices in that murder, when he was obliged 
to ſuſpend his indignation, and turn his arms againſt the barons of Brittany, 
who had refuſed te- obey, when they were ſummoned to his aſſiſtance. Eudo, 
viſcount of Porhoet, a nobleman of an ambitious and turbulent diſpoſition, 
who claimed the government of the whole province, had been expelled bh Hen- 


ry, and took refuge in the French court, where he was encouraged to form a 


conſpiracy againſt the government of the king of England. He accordingly 


' prevailed upon ſeveral lords of Brittany to engage in the deſign. A treaty was con- 
| cluded with France, and hoſtages were given, as in the caſe of Poitou; fo that a 


univerſal rebellion enſued. Henry no ſooner received information of this revolt, 

than he entered Brittany with his forces, took and demoliſhed Eudo's fortreſſes, 
reduced and. ravaged all the country of Porhoet, Dinan, and St. Malo ; pro- 
ceeding with great rapidity of conqueſt, until he was obliged: to give the king 
of France a meeting at La Ferte Bernard, where he hoped to renew the truce, if 
a ſolid peace could not be effected. But, as the French knew the nobility of 
Le Maine were ripe for an inſurrection, to which they had been inſtigated. by 


the Bretons, this interview proved ineffectual, and the war was renewed. 
| | $ XLIV. 
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$ XLIV.Henry finding himſelf expoſed to the efforts of ſo many enemies, re- 
ſolved to gain over one of the moſt troubleſome, namely, Matthew, count of 
Boulogne, who having claimed the county of Mortagne, and met with a refuſal, 
had, in the courſe of the preceding year, equipped an armament of fix hun- 
. dred veſſels, for an invaſion of England; though he was baffled'in his attempt 
by the vigilance and conduct of Richard de Luce, chief juſticiary and guardian 
of the realm. This difference Henry thought proper to compromiſe, by allow- 
ing him a very conſiderable penſion, in conſequence of which he engaged to 
reinforce the king with a body of auxiliary knights. Being denied a paſſage 
by land through the territories of John, count of Ponthieu, he was obliged to 
| tranſport his troops by ſea ; and Henry, reſenting the refuſal, entered John's do- 
minions, / ravaged the country, and reduced above forty towns to aſhes. Mean 
while the king of France making a ſudden incurſion into Normandy, retorted 
theſe devaſtations; but, as Ty advanced againſt him, he retired, though 
not fo ſpeedily but that the king of England fell upon his rear, and took a good 
number of priſoners. The war was carried on in ſlight incurſions and ſkir- 
miſhes; for though the two kings commanded their reſpective armies in perſon, 
and were equally famed for courage and military ſkill, they induſtriouſly avoid- 
ed a general engagement. | | Evift. S. The 
$XLV. The emperor and princes of Germany offered to make a diverſion in pac Shs 
favour of Henry, by invading France with a powerful army ; but, as they ex- 
pected he would declare for the antipope Paſchal, in conſideration of theſe ſuc- 
cours ; he choſe to confide in his own ſtrength, rather than run the riſque of 
embroiling his dominions ſtill farther, by incurring the reſentment of Alexander, 
with whom he ftill kept meaſures, and from whom he had obtained a diſpen- 
ſation for the marriage of his ſon Geoffrey with Conſtance, heireſs of Bretagne. 
Though the emperor and Henry differed in opinion or politics with regard to 
the pope, that difference did not retard the celebration of the marriage between 
his daughter Maud and the duke of Saxony. Queen Eleanor repaired to England, 
in order to make preparations for the departure of that princeſs, who was ſent 
into Germany with a prodigious ſum, levied for her portion by a general tax, Chr. Gerv. 
and a fine exacted het the Jews permitted to reſide in the kingdom. The 
earneſt ſollicitations of Lewis, and the importunities of Becket, at leagth prevail- 
ed upon pope Alexander to allow this rancorous prelate to denounce his cenſures 
againſt the king and realm of England ; and a day was appointed for excommuni- 
cating Henry, and laying the nation under an interdict, if, in the mean time, 
the king ſhould refuſe to reſtore the archbiſhop and his clergy. Becket, accord- 
ing to this bull of permiſſion, when the time arrived, fulminated a ſentence of 
excommunication againſt ſome of the king's miniſters, notwithſtanding the ſe- 
cond appeal, and without form of law or citations; and Ralf, archdeacon of 
_ F, was ſent to Rome to procure abſolution for the perſons thus cen- 
- $ XLVI. About this period two nuncios from the pope arrived at Danfront in 
Normandy, where they preſented letters from his holineſs to the king, preſſing him 
to reſtore Becket, and referring him to the bearers for a further explanation of his 
defires. Henry, having conferred with theſe repreſentatives, aſſembled his pre- 
lates at Bayeux, where he declared that out of regard to the pope, he — be 
reconciled to Becket and his clergy ; but, in return for this condeſcenſion, he 
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expected that the nuncios would abſolve his miniſters that were then preſent, 


and even croſs the ſea to give abſolution to thoſe that remained in England. Af- 


ter ſome diſpute they were prevailed upon to comply, on condition that the re- 
conciliation ſhould take place within a certain limited time; and in this agree- 
ment, which was committed to writing, the king inſerted a ſalvo for the dignity 
of his kingdom. The archbiſhop's partizans took exceptions to this clauſe, and 
the nuncios deſired it might be expunged, otherwiſe they retracted their promiſe. 
Routrou, archbiſhop of Rouen, propoſed, that another ſhould be fubſtituted in 
its place, importing, that Becket ſhould be reſtored to his ſee, and the clergy 
retrieve their-benefices in as full a manner, as that in which they had enjoyed 
them before their privation; and Henry agreed to this amendment, provided his 
ſalvo ſhould remain. Becket's friends inſiſted upon its being removed, and the 
nuncio's finding both parties inflexible, departed without having ſucceeded in 
their negociation. The prelates wrote to the pope in favour of the clauſe, in de- 
fence of which the king ſent Reginald de Saliſbury and Richard Barre to the 
court of Rome, with orders to demand that the pope would abſolve thoſe 
whom Becket had excommunicated, and prevent ſuch cenſures for the future, 
otherwiſe he ſhould be obliged to provide for his own honour and ſecurity in an- 


Chr. Gervas. other manner. \ 


S XLVII. Mean while ſuppoſing that the inſtances of the French court were 
the chief obſtacles that retarded an accommodation with Alexander, he exerted 
all his endeayours to ſubdue the revolted barons, from whoſe inſurrection Lewis 
heped to derive great advantages, and their confederacy being altogether dif- 
ſolved by Henry's activity, and the departure of Guy de Luſignan for Jeruſa- 
lem, of which he was created monarch, the king of France became more tractable, 
and in a conference at Montmirail, the two monarchs adjuſted all their diffe- 
rences. Henry had by this time made over Normandy, Le Maine, and Anjou, 
to his eldeſt ſon Henry; Poitou and Guienne, to his fon Richard; and Bre- 
tagne, ,to Geoffrey; who held it as a fief depending upon Normandy, and 
ſwore fealty to his elder brother. Lewis, as ſovereign of all theſe fiefs, confirmed 


this diſpoſition, and young Henry did homage to his father-in-law, and his 


young ſon Philip Auguſtus, for Anjou, Maine, and. Bretagne, having taken 
the oaths for Normandy on a former occaſion. Richard, contracted to Adelais, 
another princeſs of France, did homage for Guienne; Henry himſelf was 
reſtored to the office of high-ſteward, which had been hereditary in the counts 
of Anjou; and on -Candlemas-day ſerved the king of France at table in that 


capacity. As the king of England was not reſtrained by any article of this. 


treaty, from chaſtiſing the revolted barons of Poitou and Guienne, he marched 
into thoſe counties, deſtroyed their caſtles, and reduced to obedience the counts 
of Angonleſme and La Marche, together with all the leſſer nobility of thoſe pro- 
vinces. Then returning to Normandy, he built the ſtrong fortreſs of Beauvoir 
en lions: drew broad and deep trenches on the frontiers of his Norman domi- 
nions, to prevent the depredations of his neighbours z erected fiſheries in the ri- 
ver Mayenne; and ordered high banks to be raiſed along the north - ſide of the 
Loire, to keep that river within its channel. ri lus iT 
- SXLVII. When the treaty was ratified at Montmirail, Lewis endeavoured 
to mediate a N between Henry and Becket, and ſeveral conferences were 
held upon the ſubject, in which the archbiſhop, being on the ſpot, was prevailed 
| upon 
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upon to avoid mentioning the conſtitutions of Clarendon, as they were already 
condemned by the 4 The prelates had well nigh perſuaded him to throw 
himſelf at the king's feet, and refer the terms of reconciliation to his royal plea- 
ſure ; but when he was introduced for this purpoſe, he clogged his ſubmiſſion 
with his old. ſalvo of the honour of God and the liberty of the church; and 
Henry was fo incenſed at this reſervation, that he told him he would allow of 
no ſuch evaſive ſubterfuge. Then turning to the king of France, he inveighed 
ſeverely againſt his pride, arrogance, and ambition; and to vindicate himſelf 
from the aſperſions which the other had thrown upon his character, offered, in 
the hearing of all the ſpectators, to reſtore him to the ſee of Canterbury, which 
he ſhould poſſeſs with all the privilege and authority, that was ever veſted. in 
the greateſt prelate that ever enjoyed that archbiſhopric, provided he would pro- 
miſe to pay to Henry ſuch regard as the moſt; powerful prelate had at any An. Ch. 1169; 
time paid to the moſt inſignificant monarch of England. The king of France, 
ſes with his prelates and nobility, could not help applauding the can- 
dour of this propoſal, which they exhorted Becker to embrace. But he refuſed 
to part with a tittle of his ſalvo; and ſeveral French noblemen made no ſcruple 
of condemning, his pride publicly, and exclaiming, that fince he rejected ſuch 
reaſonable terms, he deſerved no protection, and ought not to be ſuffered to live 
within the dominions either of England or of France. The two kings parted 
at night, without taking the leaſt notice of the 2 and Lewis for ſome 
days neglected to viſit or ſupply him with proviſions: but this ſeems to have 
been a diſſembled diſguſt; for he ſoon readmitted him into his former place of 
friendſhip and familiarity. Henry ſent the biſhop of Seez and Geoffrey Ridel 
to expoſtulate with the French king, upon his countenancing a man who had 
rejected ſuch. reaſonable propoſitions; when Lewis replied, that as the king of 
England ſeemed ſo much attached to the cuſtoms of his anceſtors, ſo would he 
adhere to that right of hoſpitality, which he inherited with his crown. 2 
$ XLIX. Becket, preſuming upon the friendſhip and ſupport of that monarch, Vit. S. Tho. 
reſolved to give a looſe to that vengeance he had hitherto reſtrained in conſe- 
quence of the pope's repreſentations and inhibition. While the nuncios were 
in Normandy, he had conſented to their ſuſpending the excommunication of 
Geoffrey Ridel, Nigelde Sackeville, and others of the king's miniſters, on con- 
dition that the peace ſhould be completed before the time fixed for their depar- 
ture.  Gratian ſet out for Italy; and he being entirely in the archbiſhop's inte- 
reſt, made ſuch a repreſentation to the pope, that this pontif, being moreover 
irritated at the king's menacing letter, wrote to Becker, that if he and his clergy 
ſhould not be reſtored before the beginning of Lent, he might exerciſe his le- 
gatine powers without reſtriction. | Becket did not fail to make uſe, of this li- Epiſt. S. Tho. 
cence. He fulminated excommunication proviſionally againſt the king's mini- 
ſters, and others, for ſeizing the effects of the clergy, receiving eccleſiaſtical he- 
nefices from the hands of laymen, obſtructing the pope's meſſengers, and abet- 
ing the cuſtoms of the realm in oppoſition to the eccleſiaſtical canons. He like- 
wiſe iſſued an interdict upon the province of Canterbury, to take place with the 
other ſentence, in caſe the king ſhould not make him ample ſatisfaction before 
2 and the biſhops of London and Saliſbury were comprehended in 
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$ L. The biſhop of London expecting ſome ſuch ſentence, had lodged an ap- 

peal before it was bed; but nag ir denounced notwithſtanding that 82 

caution, he ſummoned his clergy to join him in a new appeal, and the arch- 

An. Ch. 1169. biſhop of Rouen interceded with the pope in his behalf. At the ſame time the 

EkEeing wrote a letter to Alexander, deſiring him to annul thoſe raſh irregular 

ſentences; and he defrayed the expence of the biſhop's journey to Italy, whither 

he forthwith bent his way, in order to juſtify his appeal. When he endeavoured 

to paſs through Burgundy, in which Becket had many zealous' partizans, 

whom he attached to his intereſt during his refidence at Pontigny, the roads 

were beſet by thoſe adherents, who reſolved to intercept the biſhop; ſo that he 

was obliged to change his route, and travel through Provence, and over the 

Alps, to Milan, where he received a letter from the pope, containing an order 

2 for Routrou, archbiſhop of Rouen, to give him abſolution. He therefore re- 
Epiſt. S. Tho. turned to Normandy, and was abſolved on the feſtival of Eaſter. | 

S LI. Alexander acted the more moderately on this occaſion, as he perceived 

the interdi& had produced very little effect in England, and the ſentences of ex- 

communication were utterly diſregarded : he knew Henry to be a prince of great 

authority and reſolution, beloved by his ſubjects, and tenacious of his preroga- 

tive; and he _ to fear that ſhould matters come to extremity, the ſee of 

Rome might loſe all the power and influence ſhe had acquired in England. He, 

on theſe conſiderations, 'made freſh efforts towards a reconciliation of the king 

with the archbiſhop, and employed the biſhop of Bellay and the prior of the 

Carthuſians to perſuade Henry to a reſtitution ; but all their endeavours prov- 

ing ineffectual, he ſent a commiſſion to Simeon, prior of Montdieu, and Ber- 

nard de Corilo, of the order of Grandmont, to labour at an accommodation; and 

they were furniſhed with two letters to the king, to be uſed occaſionally. In 

the firſt, his holineſs exhorted him to reſtore the archbiſhop, and in hope of that 

reſtoration, ſuſpended the cenſures of Becket, whom he likewiſe inhibited for the 

preſent, from denouncing any new ſentences againſt Henry or his ſubjects : and 

the other, to be delivered in caſe the firſt ſhould produce no effect, contained 

menaces of allowing Becket to exert all his eccleſiaſtical power without reſtriction. 

$ LIT. The conferences were opened again at Montmirail, in preſence of the 

king of France, attended by his lords' and prelates, who ſeconded the delegates 

in perſuading Becket to humble himſelf before Henry, and ſue for a reconcilia- 

tion. He accordingly made a kind of ſubmiſſion, though qualified with the 

old exceptions ; but Henry ſtill inſiſting upon his abſolute promiſe to obſerve 

the old cuſtoms, he refuſed to comply, and the negociation was interrupted. 

Both ſides perſiſted in the ſame reſolution at the ſecond meeting, when the 

pe's comminatory letter was delivered to Henry, who ſaid he would conſult 

the biſhops of — jr upon the ſubject, but fixed no day for an anſwer; fo 

that all proſpect of accommodation diſappeared. As pope Alexander had ex- 


acted a promiſe of Becket, that he never would incur any new obligations, when 
he abſolved him of his oath to obſerve the conſtitutions of Clarendon, and 
as he offered at this laſt conference to ſwear to the obſervance of the antient 
_ cuſtoms, with the ſame ſaving clauſe that was allowed in the oath of fealty taken 
by prelates at a coronation, the audience in general diſapproved of Henry's 
inflexibility, and the archbiſhop of Rheims, with ſeveral French prelates, ad- 


III. 


rp. 8. Tho. viſed the pope to ſupport Becket to the laſt extremity. 
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$ LIII. The king, perceiving that his conduct had turned to his prejudice, 
ſent agents to Rome to ſollicit a further reſpite from eccleſiaſtical cenſure, until 
other meaſures could be taken for the pacification; and the pope granted his 
requeſt: but Henry, being uncertain of their ſucceſs, ſent orders in the mean 
time to England, to inforce the regulations which had been lately made to pre- 
vent the bad effects of an interdict. He preſcribed a certain day, before which 
all the Engliſh clergy abroad ſhould return, and after that term made it crimi- 
nal to appeal to the pope or the archbiſhop, or to obey any of their man- 
dates: he decreed, that if after this term any perſon ſhould be found bring- 


ing into England letter, mandate, or interdict, from either Alexander or Beo- 


ket, he ſhould be puniſhed as a traitor to the king and kingdom. But if, not- 
withſtanding this precaution, an interdict ſhould be conveyed into the realm, all 


perſons obſerving it ſhould be baniſhed, with their kindred, and forfeit their - 


eſtates : and the ſheriffs of counties were directed to exact by themſelves and 
their deputies, an oath from all the ſubjects in the kingdom, above the age of 
fifteen, that they would obſerve theſe regulations. 


$ LIV. By this time Henry was heartily tired of the diſpute, and reſolved 


to recal the archbiſhop, without inſiſting upon his oath or promiſe to conform 
with the cuſtoms which had produced ſuch anxiety to both; for he imagined 
he ſhould be better able to deal with that haughty prieſt in his own kingdom, 
than while he enjoyed the immediate protection of foreign potentates. In theſe 
ſentiments he pretended to make a kind of pilgrimage to St. Denis, hoping he 
ſhould find an opportunity to broach his propoſal in an interview with the Ling 
of France, at Montmartre, in the neighbourhood of Paris. According to his 
expectation, in converſing with that prince and his prelates, the diſcourſe turning 
upon the liberties of the church, as not at all incompatible with the royal au- 
thority, the biſhops interceded for the reſtoration of Becket, to which Henry ex- 
preſſed no averſion. That this favourable diſpoſition might not be loſt, they 


prevailed upon the archbiſhop, who was in an adjoining apartment, to prefer a 


petition, ſpecifying all his demands, touching the reſtoration of himſelf and 
his clergy ; and as ſome diſputes aroſe, touching the vacant benefices which had 
been filled in his abſence, the king offered to prefent him with a thouſand marks 
to defray the expence of his return, and ſubmit the cauſe to the determination 
of the French peers, the Gallican church, or the univerſity of Paris. Lewis and 
all the nobility, French as well as Engliſh, applauded the propoſal ; and Becket 
confented to wave his other demands, provided the king would grant fecurity 
for the performance of the agreement. When they expoſtulated with him upon 
the indecency of requiring ſecurity from his lord and ſovereign ; he ſaid, he 
would be ſatisfied with a kiſs of peace: with which, however, the king refuſed to 
indulge him, alledging he had ſworn in his wrath, that he would never kiſs the 
archbiſhop, even though a reconciliation ſhould be effected. | 

$ LV. This refuſal, which looked a little ſuſpicious to Lewis and the media- 
tors, being reported to Becket, he rejected peace upon any other terms, and 
ſeemed to feel a ſecret pleaſure in thinking he ſhould by his obſtinacy oblige 
Henry to comply at laſt, and own himſelf perjured in the preſence of fuch an 
auguſt afſembly ; for he concluded, that the king found a reconciliation indiſ- 


penſably neceſſary to the intereſt of his affairs. He was diſappointed in his ex- Vit. S. Tho; 


pectation: the king was not reduced to ſuch diſtreſs ; and he took his * of 
wis. 
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Lewis without Magnets any other propoſition. He did not fail, however, 


to diſpatch John of Oxford, dean of Saliſbury, and the archbiſhops of Rouen 
and Seez, on an embaſſy to the pope, with an account of what had paſſed at 
the conference, and an aſſurance of his readineſs to reſtore the archbiſhop ; nay, 
in order to remove the only remaining objection, he propoſed, that his eldeſt 
ſon ſhould, in his ſtead, give the kiſs of peace, which Becket ſo eagerly deſired: 
Alexander approved of the expedient, and, in order to take the advantage of 
this happy diſpoſition in Henry, he forthwith ſent a commiſſion, empowering 
Routrou, archbiſhop of Rouen, and Bernard, biſhop of Nevers, to execute the 
treaty. They were inſtructed to admoniſh Henry to grant the kiſs of peace to 
Becket, as the pope abſolved him of the raſh'oath he had made; but, ſhould 
he ſtill decline that condeſcenſion, they were directed to perſuade the archbiſhop 
to accept the kiſs of his ſon Henry; the peace was not to be retarded, even 
though the king ſhould delay the payment of the thouſand marks ; but, if 
within forty days after they ſhould have communicated their commiſſion, and 
the pope's monitory letter to his majeſty, he ſhould retra& his promiſe he had 
made, they were directed to lay an interdict, without appeal, on all his foreign 

$ LVI. Mean while the king aſſembled the ſtates of Bretagne at Nantes, 
where they ſwore fealty to him and his ſon Geoffrey; and, having ſettled the 
affairs of Normandy, ſet fail for England, in which he arrived, though not be- 
fore he had been well nigh ſhipwrecked in a violent ſtorm. During his abſence 
of four years, the ſheriffs of counties had continued in office, and the attention 
of the people being wholly engroſſed by the eccleſiaſtical diſpute, their conduct 
had not been inſpected; conſequently the revenue was embezzled and the ſub- 
jects oppreſſed. To redreſs theſe grievances, Henry convoked a great council 
at Windſor, in which the kingdom was divided into circuits, and commiſſioners 
were appointed to make a progreſs through theſe diviſions, and take ſecurity 
from-all ſheriffs, their bailifis, and other officers, that they would appear at an 
appointed day before the king, and give an account of their management. They 
were likewiſe impowered to examine into all frauds, extortions, and miſde- 
meanors of thoſe ſheriffs and their officers, who, in thoſe days, were employed 
to levy the moſt conſiderable branches of the revenue: they accordingly appear- 
ed, and, having undergone the inquiſition, were for the moſt part turned out of 
their offices. —4 4 5 | 

$ L'VIE. The day on which theſe delinquents were puniſhed, was diſtinguiſhed 
by another great ſolemnity. William, king of Scotland, and his brother Da- 
vid, had been at court for ſome time, and all the nobility and prelates were ſum- 
moned to meet at London, and aſſiſt at the coronation of prince Henry, now 
in the ſixteenth year of his age. He came over from Normandy for this pur- 
poſe, and was crowned in the church of Weſtminſter-abbey, in the midſt of a 
more numerous aſſembly than had ever appeared on the like, occaſion. After 
the ceremony the Scottiſh king and his brother did homage to the young king, 
and all preſent ſwore fealty to him, ſaving that which was due to their lord the 
king his father. Roger, archbiſhop of York, who was likewiſe legate for Scot- 
land, officiated in crowning this young prince, who was of a proud inſolent diſpoſi- 
tion, of which he could not help exhibiting marks at the banquet that ſucceeded 
the ſolemnity. The king ſerved the firft diſh with his own hands, ſaying to his 


ſon, 
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fon, that he might now boaſt of being ſerved as honourably as any monarch 
upon earth. Young Henry, inſtead of making a proper reply to this compli- 
ment, turned towards the archbiſhop of York, and, in a low voice, obſerved, 
that there was nothing ſtrange in ſeeing a great king's heir ſerved by the ſon of 
a petty count. | 

$ LVIII. The king ſeems to have been very careful in keeping his deſign 
ſecret, till the very day of execution; as if he had been apprehenſive of ſome 
oppoſition ; for the nobility and prelates imagined they were aſſembled for no 
other purpoſe, than that of trying the ſheriffs ; and the young prince was igno- 
rant of his father's intention, until he arrived in England, two days before the 
coronation. Not but that a general report prevailed, of the king's having 
formed fuch a ſcheme, though it was not ſuppoſed he had fixed any time for 


the execution of it: Becket had writ to the archbiſhop of York, and the 


other Englith prelates, forbidding them to aſſiſt at the coronation, and the 
pope, at his defire, had confirmed the inhibition. Some of theſe mandates were 
actually brought over into England; but ſuch was the ſeverity of the law, that 
no perſon would deliver them according to the direction. Becket, underſtand- 
ing they had miſcarried, ſent an order to the convent of Chriſt-church, to 
ie out, by virtue of the papal authority, the like inhibition upon all the ſuffra- 
grans of the church of Canterbury; to enter a proteſt in favour of its rights, 
and make an appeal for prevention of the intended injury: but this order was 
utterly diſregarded. Then Becket ſent his own inhibitions, confirmed by the 
pope, to Roger, biſhop of Worceſter, at that time reſiding in Normandy, 
who undertook to deliver them, and had reached Dieppe in his way to England, 
when the queen and Richard du Hommet, juſticiary of the Norman dominions, 
ſuſpecting his defign, on account of his attachment to Becket, ſent an order for- 
bidding im to embark, and laid an embargo upon all the ſhipping in the har- 


1 
bour. The archbiſhop, baffled in all his ſchemes, had Nel to the king of 


France, who reſolved to ſend a caveat to queen Eleanor, againſt the corona- 
tion of prince Henry, unleſs his daughter ſhould be crowned at the fame time; 
otherwiſe he would immediately detlare war againſt England. But this project 
could not be executed in time to prevent the ceremony. Becket was extreme- 
ly mortified, when he found it impracticable to hinder this coronation, which 
he hoped would never take place until the prince ſhould firſt ſwear, that he 
would maintain the liberties of the ſee of Canterbury, and reverſe the conſtitu- 


tioons of Clarendon ; and, in the firſt tranſports of his wrath, he wrote a letter 


to pope Alexander, affirming, that the young king had not only omitted the uſual 
oath for preſerving the liberties of the church; but even ſwore that he would 
maintain the conſtitions of Clarendon. The pope was fo incenſed at this repreſen- 
tation, that he forthwith ſupplied Becket with ſentences of ſuſpenſion-and excom- 
munication againſt all the Engliſh prelates who had aſſiſted at the ſolemnity: but 
the pope was undeceived by Gilles, biſhop of Evreux, who attended at the coro- 
nation, and atteſted that Henry had taken an oath in favour of the church ; and 
that the conſtittitions were not once mentioned on the occaſion. The letters of ſuſ- 
penſion were qualified accordingly, and though granted againſt the archbiſhop of 
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York, and the biſhops of London and Saliſbury, never took effect in England. Ep. 8. Tho. 


S LIX. Mean while the pope's commiſſion was delivered to Routrou and the 
| biſhop of Nevers, who had come to Caen in order to tranſact that accommo- 
dation; and the term was prolonged on account of Henry's abſence, That 

Vor. I. Uu prince 
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prince had no ſooner ſettled the affairs of his kingdom, than he croſſed the ſea, 
and in a conference at La Ferte in the Pais Chartrain, compromiſed his dif- 
ference with the king of France, who had expreſſed great reſentment, and even 
denounced war againſt him for the affront put upon his daughter, in omitting her 
coronation when her huſband received the crown. The king of England made 
proper ſatisfaction for this ſuppoſed inſult ; and while the princes were employed 
in eſtabliſhing a ſolid peace between the two crowns, the legates viſited Becket 
at Sens, and prevailed upon him to wave the kiſs, and the reſtitution of the 
mean profits of his ſee, and accompany them to the conference. The ceremo- 
nial of the interview being regulated, Lewis abſented himſelf, that Henry's ge- 
neroſity might appear more free and unconſtrained ; though count Theobald 
and the greateſt part of the French nobility were preſent at this extraordinary 
reconciliation. When Becket approached, the king advanced to meet him in the 
moſt gracious manner; and notwithſtanding the rancour and violence with which 
that prelate had perſecuted him ſo long, he, to the amazement of all the ſpecta- 
tors, talked to the archbiſhop with great eaſe, familiarity, and ſeeming kindneſs, 
as if they had never been at variance. After the firſt ſalutation, they conferred 
with the archbiſhop of Sens apart, and then retiring by themſelves, paſſed the 
greateſt part of the day in private diſcourſe. All material points being adjuſt- 
ed, Becket attended Henry on horſeback, and, as they rode together, pro- 
poſed, that the king ſhould make ſatisfaction to the church of Canterbury, 
whoſe right had been invaded by the archbiſhop of York, who had officiated 
at young Henry's coronation. Though his majeſty was of opinion that he 
had a right to chuſe the prelate who ſhould perform that ceremony, yet, in 
order to manifeſt his inclination for peace, he promiſed that the ſee of Canter- 
bury ſhould have ſatisfaction: nay, as the queen of young Henry was not yet 
crowned, he aſſured the archbiſhop he ſhould perform that ceremony, at which 
he might likewiſe place the crown on her huſband's head, as a right inherent in 
the ſee of Canterbury. Becket, tranſported at this inſtance of the king's con- 
deſcenſion, alighted inſtantly, and threw himſelf at the feet of his ſovereign, who, 
leaping from his horſe at the ſame time, lifted him from the ground, and helped 
him to remount. He, at the ſame time, extended his royal grace to the cler 
who had attended Becket in his exile ; but, when the biſhop of Lifieux propoſed 
that the archbiſhop ſhould likewiſe forgive thoſe who adhered to the king, he evad- 
ed the requeſt by frivolous diſtinctions, which might have produced miſchievous 
conſequences, had not Henry, to avoid the revival of animoſity, put an end ta 
the conference, and invited the archbiſhop to accompany him directly to Nor- 
mandy, where he would make ſuitable proviſion for him and his retinue. This 
invitation he declined, pretending it would be indecent to part ſo abruptly with 
the king of France, and his other benefactors; though the real reaſon was a re- 
| ſolution he had taken to wait in France, until he ſhould be certified that his agent 
Epift. S. Tho. had taken poſſeſſion of his effects and revenues in England. 5 

SLX. Henry, at his return from Normandy, was taken ill at La Mote Gar- 
nier near Danfront, and the diſtemper gained ſuch ground, that the phyſicians 
had little hopes of his recovery: he therefore made his will, in which he be- 
queathed England, Normandy, and Anjou, to his eldeſt ſon, with ſtrong in- 
junctions to provide for his brother John; Guienne to Richard, and Bretagne 
to his third ſon Geoffrey. But at length his conſtitution triumphed over his 
diſeaſe ; and when his health was re-eſtabliſhed, he went on a pilgrimage = 
4 g : t. 
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St. Mary of Roque-Madour in Quercy. As this indiſpoſition oceaſioned a 
delay in ſigning the powers neceſſary for Becket's agents, that prelate, dreading” 
the ſincerity of the king, ſollicited the pope to denounce his eccleſiaſtical cenſures 
and Alexander iſſued his bulls accordingly, reviving the former ſentences of 
excommunication and interdict againſt the kingdom of England, as well as 
Henry's foreign dominions, to take place if full ſatisfaction ſnould not be given 
to the archbiſhop within thirty days after the commonition. The king, in order 
to avert theſe troubleſome cenſures, propoſed another meeting with Becket at 
Amboiſe, where every remaining obſtacle was removed by the mediation of the 
French king ; and the archbiſhop agreed to receive the kiſs of peace from young 
Henry. His agents were immediately impowered to take poſſeſſion of the arch- 
biſhopric; and his clergy were reſtored to their benefices : but, as ſix dioceſes 
were vacant, the king reſolved to ſupply them with prelates well affected to his 
perſon and government before the return of Becket, who had formed a ſcheme to 


fil thoſe vacancies with his own creatures. In order to prevent ſuch a dan- 


gerous acceſſion of power, in a prieſt of his character, Henry ordered the bi- 
ſhops of York, London, and Sarum, to repair into Normandy, with ſix deputies 
from each chapter of the vacant ſees, that proper perſons might be choſen for 
ſuch important offices. Geoffrey Ridel, archdeacon of Canterbury, whom 


Becket looked upon as his bittereſt enemy, was promoted to the ſee of Ely, 
though he died before his conſecration ; Reginald, ſon of the biſhop of Salif- 


bury, was elected in the dioceſe of Bath; and the other vacancies were filled 
with prelates who had no great devotion to the archbiſhop. 

$ XI. Another quarrel was kindled between France and England, by Hen- 
ry's purchaſing of Henry de Vienne, Montmerail, and the caſtle of St. Agnan in 
Berry, which was an appanage of the dutchy of Guienne. This ſtep gave 
great umbrage to Theobald, count de Blois, who had a claim to thoſe places; 


and the king of France ſupported his pretenſions at the head of an army, with 
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which he invaded Auvergne. Henry had advanced with a body of troops to take 4. Monte. 


poſſeſſion of Bourges; but finding himſelf anticipated by the French forces, 


agreed to a truce with Lewis. While he was employed in this expedition, Bec- 


ket arrived at Rouen, where he found John of Oxford, dean of Saliſbury, ap- 
pointed to attend him into England. Embarking at Witſand with a favourable 
wind, he arrived at Sandwich, where, in conſequence of the king's order, he was 
exempted from examination, by Gervaſe de Cornhill, high ſheriff of Kent; 
and Reginald de Warenne, who, in quality of itinerant juſticiaries, guarded that 
port, with a number of armed officers. T hey treated the archbiſhop and his 
_ clergy with great reſpect, to which Becket was not intitled by his behaviour; 
for, upon hearing that the king intended to fill the vacancies, ' he had diſpatched 
a perſon before him with letters to the archbiſhop of York, and the prelates of 
London and Sarum, to notify the ſuſpenſion of the firſt, and the excommunica- 


tion of the other two; cenſures under which they remained a whole year, though 


in the mean time, they purſued their Voyage to Normandy. | Epiſt. S. Tho. 
0 


$ XII. Nothing could exceed the inſolence with which this ambitious arch- 


biſhop conducted himſelf from his firſt landing: inſtead of retiring quietly to his 


dioceſe, with that modeſty which became a man juſt pardoned by the king for 


crimes of the deepeſt dye, he promulgated his legatine powers; treated the 
king's officers with contempt and indignity, and, on pretence of a viſitation, 
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made a progreſs through Kent, in all the ſplendour and magnificence of a ſo- 
vereign pontiff, while the towns, through which he paſſed, welcomed him with 
ſolemn proceſſions and hymns of thankſgiving. He had brought over three 
fine horſes, as a preſent to the young king, who reſided at Wodeſtoke, for which 
place he ſet out in full aſſurance of a gracious reception. But that prince being 
informed of this ridiculous parade, calculated to dazzle the eyes of the vulgar, 
after he had broken the conditions of his reconciliation, violated the laws, and 
inſulted the royal authority from the firſt hour of his arrival, ſent Jocelin de 
Lovain, brother to the ſecond queen of Henry I. and anceſtor of the Percy fa- 
mily, to defire he would immediately return to his dioceſe. Becket had, by this 
time, advanced as far as Southwark, attended by all the knights that held of his 
ſee, and a great number of armed followers, to ſupport his legatine authority, 
which he exerciſed in ſuſpending or depriving the clergy, and excommunicating 
the laity who had adhered to the laws of the kingdom in oppoſition to the papal 
decrees. He did not think proper to diſpute the young king's order, which, 
however, he did not ſeruple to ſay he ſhould have diſobeyed, had it not been for 
the near approach of Chriſtmas, which he deſired to celebrate at his own church 
in Canterbury : nevertheleſs, he would not return directly, but in order to ma- 
nifeſt his contempt of the royal authority, went to his manor of Harrow in Mid- 
dleſex, where he ſtaid ſeveral days. In his return to Canterbury, he diſmiſſed 
the greateſt part of his retinue, and remained quiet at his own palace till Chriſt- 
mas-day, when, mounting the pulpit, he pronounced a ſermon calculated for 
inflaming the minds of the people againſt thoſe who had oppoſed his meaſures, and 
then excommunicated Nigel de Sackeville and Robert de Broke, for cutting off 
the tail of his ſumpter horſe, with a great number of the king's miniſters, officers 
of the houſhold, juſticisries, and other perſons of the firſt quality in the kingdom. 
S LXIII. Advice of theſe proceedings being brought to Henry, during the 
feſtival of the nativity, which he kept at Bures near Bayeux, with his prelates 
and barons, he was fo provoked at the unparallelled arrogance of Becket, that 
he could not help breaking forth into acrimonious expreſſions againſt that turbu- 
lent prelate, whom he had raiſed from the dunghill, to be the plague of his life 
and the continual diſturber of his government. He is ſaid to have declared he 
ſhould never enjoy a quiet hour while Becket ſhould be alive, and lamented that 
he had no friends about him, otherwiſe he ſhould not have been fo long expoſed 
to the inſults of a babbling prieſt. Whether he actually uſed this expreſſion in 
the firſt tranſport of his wrath, or his ſentiments were miſinterpreted by his do- 
meſtics, certain it is, four barons or knights of the houſhold, namely William 
de Tracey, Reginald Fitzurſe, Hugh de Moreville, and Richard Brito, engaged 
in a mutual oath to revenge the king's quarrel, withdrew from court, took ſhip- 
ing at different ports, and met next day at the caſtle of Saltwode, within fix 
miles of Canterbury. Mean while the king ſuſpecting their deſign, by the privacy 
of their departure, diſpatched meſſengers to overtake, and forbid them, in his 
name, to commit any violence; but the conſpirators had already taken ſhipping, 
and the king's orders arrived too late in England, to prevent the execution of 
their deſign. Henry, having taken this precaution, ſummoned a council to de- 
liberate upon meaſures for reſtraining the furious conduct of the archbiſhop, 
whom ſome of the aſſembly adviſed him to proſecute and put to death as a tray- 


tor; but this propoſal he rejected, though it was reſolved to take _—_ _ 
| cuſtody, 
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cuſtody. William de Magneville, earl of Edex, Saier de Quincy, and Richard 
du Hommet, were charged with this commiſſion ;- and the laſt of theſe noble- 


men croſſing the ſea to England, ſent deputies to Wincheſter, with an account 


of this reſolution to the young king, who was deſired to ſend privately from 
court a body of knights to arreſt the archbiſhop, while he ſhould keep watch on 
the ſea coaſt to prevent his eſcape. All theſe ſteps, however, were rendered 
unneceſſary by the diſpatch of the four barons, who being joined by twelve other 
knights at the caſtle of Saltwode, belonging to Ralf de Broke, they proceeded 
forthwith to Canterbury. The aſſiſtants were intended to keep the citizens 


quiet, while the barons, entering the palace, ſecured the great gates, and ſeized 


two or three of the knights belonging to the family ; theſe they committed to 


the charge of their followers ; then they advanced to Becket's apartment, and 


expoſtulated warmly with him about the raſhneſs and inſolence of his conduct. 
He aſſerted, that the ſpiritualities of his ſee were derived from the pope ; that 
he held nothing of the king but the temporalities ; and upbraided three of them 
with their ingratitude to him who had retained them in his ſervice while he 
enjoyed the poſt of chancellor. Theſe reproaches provoked them to ſuch a de- 
gree, that they reſolved to deprive him of his life, and retired to put on their 
armour, During this interval he might have eſcaped, but he either preſumed 
too much on his ſacred character, or aſpired to the glory of martyrdom. Not- 
withſtanding the intreaties of the monks, who apprehended miſchief, he deter- 
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mined to aſſiſt at veſpers, and paſſed through the cloiſter of the convent into the vit. pref 


church, followed by the conſpirators, who fell upon him immediately, with ſwords Epiſt. S. Tho. 
Fitzſtephens. 


Gul. Neubrig. 


and clubs. Having received four wounds in the head, he dropped down dead be- 
fore the altar of St. Benedict, which was beſmeared with his blood and brains. 
$ LXIV. The circumſtances of the murder, which were extremely barbarous, 
the place in which it was perpetrated, and the fortitude with which he reſigned 
himſelf to his fate, conſpired to inhance his character in the opinion of the vul- 
gar, who now lamented him as a ſaint, whom they had before deteſted as a trai- 
tor. The doors of the church being left open by the aſſaſſins, the people 
ruſhed in to ſee the body, and dipping their fingers in his blood, croſſed their 
foreheads with great devotion, believing themſelves ſanctified by the blood of 2 
holy martyr. The monks had laid it upon the high altar; but hearing that the 
murderers intended to return and throw it into ſome indecent and unhallowed 
lace, they buried it privately in a ſtone coffin, near the ſpot on which he ſuf- 
— ; but it was afterwards, by order of pope Honorius II. taken up with 
great folemnity, and depoſited in a ſumptuo-s ſhrine, at the expence of arch- 
| biſhop Langron. As for the perpetrators of the fact they retired. to the caſtle of 
Knareſborough in Yorkſhire, belonging to Hugh de Moreville, where they 
remained a whole year ſecluded from all ſociety z but, tired at laſt of ſolitude, 
and commanded by the king to ſubmit to the pope's judgment, they went to 


Rome, and were ordered to make a pilgrimage to Jeruſalem. Thus fell the ce- Matt. Paris. 


lebrated Thomas Becket, one of the moſt daring, turbulent, vindictive, and 
ambitious prieſts that ever devoted themſelves as miniſters to the uſurpation of 
the Roman ſee, or attempted to aggrandize the church upon the ruins of civil 
government. Pope Alexander, for the honour of the papacy, and the encou- 
ragement of other enthuſiaſts, canonized him about two years after his death, 

without the uſual proceſs, or any formal examination of his pretended _—_— 
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This reſolution was taken upon common report of idle ſtories and pretended vi- 
ſions, to which the cardinals Albert and Theodun, then in Normandy, pre- 
tended to give credit; and a bull was directed to all the clergy and people of 
England, appointing an annual feſtival in commemoration of Becket's martyr- 

Baron, Ann. dom. This canonization, however, did not prevent a diſpute about his charac- 
ter, forty years after his death, maintained in the univerſity of Paris, by one 
Du Moulin, Roger, a Norman, who publicly aſſerted he was damned as a rebel and a tray- 


Hiſt. de Nor. tor to his ſovereign. - 


S LXV. Becket's death was no ſooner known on the continent, than the king 

of France, and Theobald, count of Blois, preſſed the pope to unſheath St. Pe- 

ter's ſword, and revenge the ſacrilegious murder; and the archbiſhop of Sens, 

by virtue of his legatine powers in France, laid all Henry's foreign dominions 

Ep. S. Tho. under an interdict; which Alexander confirmed. Even the Engliſh nation 
looked upon the deed with horror ; and the monks perceiving the diſpoſi- 
tion of the people, inflamed it to ſuch a degree with ſtories of dreams, ap- 
paritions, and miracles, that ſuperſtition triumphed over common ſenſe, and 
Henry was no longer maſter of the kingdom: ſo that this murder broke all his 
meaſures, and forced him to compliances, which Becket, had he been alive, 
could not have extorted from him with all his ſpiritual artillery. He received 
the advice of this unlucky affair at Argentan, and, foreſeeing all the miſchie- 
vous conſequences of it, could not help breaking forth into a moſt bitter lamen- 
tation: nay, ſo much was he affected with the news, that he ſhut himſelf up 
three days in his- chamber, and refuſed all manner of ſuſtenance and comfort. 
At length his nobility and prelates were with difficulty admitted, and repreſenting 
the neceſſity of taking ſome ſteps to prevent the miſchiefs that might redound 
from this melancholy event, he appointed ambaſſadors to vindicate his character 
at the court of Rome. They departed immediately, and, after a very dangerous 
and fatiguing journey, arrived at Fraſcati, where they found two of Becket's 
adherents ſolliciting againſt the king; and the pope ſo incenſed, that it was with 
the utmoſt difficulty they could obtain an audience, Maunday Thurſday being 
the feſtival on which the pope denounces eccleſiaſtical cenſures, the ambaſſadors 
were afraid, that he would excommunicate the king by name, and could find 
no other expedient to avert the ſentence, than that of ſwearing before a full con- 
ſiſtory, that the king would ſtand to the pope's judgment. Thus appeaſed, Alex- 
ander contented himſelf with fulminating the ſentence againſt the actors, aiders, 
abettors, adviſers, and approvers of Becket's death, and all that harboured or re- 
ceived the murderers : but the biſhops of the embaſſy, with all their intreaties 
and remonſtrances, could not prevent his confirming the interdi&, which had 
been laid upon his Norman dominions. All the benefit they reaped from their 
negociation, was a ſuſpenſion from further proceedings, until the pope ſhould 
ſend two legates into Normandy to examine into the particulars of Becket's 
death, and take cognizance of the king's humiliation : even this was purchaſed 
at the expence of forty thouſand marks of ſilver, and five thouſand of gold, 
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Brady. Which Henry was fain to defray, rather than incur the reſentment of the pope, 


at a juncture, when his ſubjects were on the point of renouncing their allegiance. 
The legates propoſed for this commiſſion were the cardinals Albert and Theo- 
dun, from whom the king expected nothing but ſeverity, conſidering the pre- 
ſent temper of the pope, irritated by the deed itſelf, and inflamed by the — 
geſtions 
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geſtions of Lewis and other princes, who ſeized this opportunity of humbling 
the exorbitant power of the Engliſh monarch. * 

$ LXVI. He was now indeed obliged to exert all his policy and addreſs. in 
avoiding a war with his neighbours on the continent, and in protracting the 
miſſion of the legates, until the novelty and horror of Becket's death ſhould 
gradually diminiſh and decay. He thought it would be neceſſary to divert the 
attention of his people from this melancholy ſubject, by engaging in ſome ſpe- 
cious enterprize that would captivate their fancy, and enhance his own reputa- 
tion. He foreſaw that nothing could anſwer theſe purpoſes more effectually 
than a conquelt of Ireland ; a deſign which he had formed in the beginning of 
his reign, and towards the execution of which he had obtained a grant of that 
iſland trom pope Adrian IV. under pretence of propagating the goſpel, and cor- 
recting the vices of the inhabitants. He now reſolved to embark in this expe- 
dition, which appeared the more eaſy, as ſeveral private adventurers had already 
made great progreſs in that country. The original pretext for this war, was 
that the Iriſh had taken ſome natives of England, and fold them for ſlaves : but 
the motives that induced Adrian, who was himſelf an Engliſhman, to in- 
dulge Henry with the brief, was, excluſive of a national partiality, the proſ- 
ſpect of adding to the power and revenues of the Roman ſee; for it was expreſly 
ſtipulated, that he ſhould eſtabliſh the tribute of Peter-pence over all the 
iſland. | 

$ EXVII. The conqueſt of Ireland was facilitated by its own inteſtine divi- 
ſions. The inhabitants lived in ſepts or clans under different chieftains ; and 
a number of theſe owned the ſovereignty of a ſuperior, who extended his autho- 
rity over a large diſtrict. The country was antiently divided into five ſuch 
kingdoms ; namely, Ulſter, Meath, Munſter, Leinſter, and Connaught; and 
of the five princes who ruled theſe diviſions, he that was moſt diſtinguiſhed for 
his valour, wiſdom, and power, was, by the others, elected and acknowledged 
king or monarch of Ireland; who enjoyed the ſame preheminence of rank and 
prerogative of preſiding in the general aſſembly, as had been formerly veſted in 
the monarch or chief of the Saxon confederacy : but, beſides theſe principal ſo- 
vereigns, a great number of leſſer potentates in Ireland aſſumed the appellation 
of king, which, in their language, implied no more than lord or ſuperior. Ire- 
land was never ſubdued by the Romans, though it agreed to pay tribute to that 
people, for the conveniency of trade with different parts of the empire. It was 
invaded by Egfrid, king of Northumberland, who was obliged to deſiſt from his 
enterprize with precipitation and diſgrace. The Danes afterwards made deſcents 
upon the country : though they were generally repulſed, until the famous Tur- 
gis landed with a powerful army, and ſubdued the greateſt part of Connaught, 
Ulſter, Meath, and Leinſter. That prince triumphed: about thirty years; but 
was at laſt ſlain by Melachlin, king of Meath, in the iſle of Lochvair, and the 
greateſt part of his forces, diſperſed in different provinces of the country, were 
cut off by the natives. The next deſcent was made by Aulaf and his two bro- 
thers, from Norway, who tranſported a ſtrong body of forces to Ireland, and 
built the cities of Dublin, Waterford, and Limerick, as capitals of three diſ- 


tinct kingdoms, comprehending. a ſmall extent of territory along the ſea- ſide, 


which they fortified with caſtles, and maintained with occaſional ſupplies from 
Norway and the weſtern iſles of Scotland, The native Iriſn kings poſſeſſed an 
open 
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open country, without any other forts than their woods and bogs ; and their 
people lived in a ſavage manner, diſperſed, half-naked, and ſubſiſting upon 
roots, milk, and cattle, without engaging in agriculture ; while the Danes, un- 
der the name of Eaſterlings, carried on different branches of traffic, which ena- 
bled them to purchaſe the neceſſaries of life. When theſe invaders landed, the 
Iriſh were renowned for learning ; but, the rage of the Danes falling chiefly on 
the monaſteries, all erudition was ſoon deſtroyed, and the natives relapſed into 
their original ignorance and barbarity. Having no manufacture or mechanic 
art to employ their attention, they became ſlothful and vicious; and the influ- 
ence of chriſtianity was almoſt quite extinguiſhed ; for their biſhops and clergy 
were infected with the idleneſs of their countrymen, and took no pains to en- 
force duties of religion, or ſuperintend the morals of the people. 

$ LXVHIL. Such was the ſituation of the Iriſh, when Dermot Macmorrogh, 
king of Leinſter, carried off D ill, daughter of Melachlin, prince of 
Meath, and wife of Tigernac O Rourke, lord of Breany, who being joined by 
O Connor, king of Connaught, and monarch of Ireland, marched againſt the 
raviſher, routed his forces, and compelled him to take refuge in England. 
Henry being at this time in Guienne, Dermot went thither, and offered to hold 
his kingdom of the Engliſh crown, if he ſhould recover it by the king's aſſiſ- 
tance. The propoſal was reliſhed, and Henry having other employment for his 
own forces, granted letters-patent, allowing any of his Engliſh ſubjects to aſſiſt 
the Irifh prince. Dermot returning to Briftol, agreed to beſtow his only daugh- 
ter Eva in marriage upon Richard, furnamed Strongbow, lord of Strigal and 
earl of Pembroke, and to declare him his ſucceſſor, in conſideration of a body 
of forces which the earl furniſhed for his reſtoration. He at the ſame time con- 
tracted for fuccours with Robert Fitzſtephens and Maurice Fitzgerald, whom he 


| promiſed to gratify with the city of Wexford, and the two adjoining diſtricts, 


at that time in the hands of the Eaſterlings: then he retired privately 

to Ireland, and concealed himſelf during the winter in the monaſtery of Ferns, 
which he had founded. | 
$ EXIX. In the ſucceeding ſpring, Robert Fitzſtephens, with his nephew 
Meyler Fitzhenry, Milo Fitzdavid, and Hervey de Montmerency, landed in 
Bannogh Bay, in the county of Wexford, with ſixty knights, and three hundred 
archers, and being joined by Maurice de Prendergaſt with a ſmall reinforce- 
ment, and afterwards by the of Dermot, they advanced to the ſiege of 
Wexford ; which was foon reduced. The Iriſh king made it over immediately 
to Robert and Maurice, with the territories, according to promiſe ; and beſtowed 
two other diſtricts near the ſea, betwixt Wexford and Waterford, on Hervey de 
Montmerency, from whom they devolved to the houſe of Ormond. Dermot's 
next expedition was againſt Donald, king of Offory, who was routed and ſub- 
dued by the valour of the Engliſh. Roderic, monarch of Ireland, alarmed at 
theſe conqueſts, ſollicited all the petty kings of the iſland to join their forces, 
and ſtop the progreſs of thefe invaders ; but, in the mean time, endeavoured by 
a negociation to prevail upon them to leave the country. Failing in this attempt, 
he concluded a private treaty with Dermot, to whoſe fon he agreed to give 
his dau in marriage : but a new reinforcement arriving from England, 
pnder the command of Mavrice Fitzgerald, he renounced his Cn” _ 
* | DEE u | 
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undertook the ſiege of Dublin, which in a little time capitulated, and was left 
in poſſeſſion. of Aſculf, the Daniſh prince, to whom rel bo Apt o 
LAX. Dermot not contented with the recovery of, his lands in Leinſter, | 
reſolved to reduce Connaught alſo to his obedience ;; but Robert and Maurice 
being conſulted on the ſubject, adviſed him to wait for the arrival of further ſuc - 
cours; and to remind Richard Strongbow of his promiſe. / That nobleman, 
though prohibited by Henry to embark in this expedition, ſent over Remond + 
le Gros with ten cavaliers and ſeventy archers, who landed at Dundevil, in the 
neighbourhood of Waterford, where they were immediately attacked by a body 
of three. thouſand Danes and Iriſh, whom they defeated with great ſlaughter, by 
the aſſiſtance of Henry de Montmerency, who came accidentally with a party. f 
his followers to, viſit Remond. In about three months after this action, Rich- 
ard in perſon made a deſcent, with two hundred knights and half that number of 
archers, near Waterford; which he took by aſſault, and there he found Reynold, 
prince of the Daniſh inhabitants, and Malachias O Phelan, lord of Decies. In 
this city Richard's marriage was ſolemnized with Eva, and he and his wife 
declared ſucceſſors of Dermot, whofe ſon was, at that time, hoſtage with 
Roderic, for performance of the treaty which the father had concluded with that 
ince. From Waterford the earl advanced to Dublin, which he likewiſe: took 
y ſtorm; while Aſculf, with a great number of the inhabitants; eſcaped by ſea 
to the Orkneys : then they ravaged the country of Meath, till the approach of 
winter, when leaving Miles Cogan with a garriſon in Dublin, Strongbow re- 
turned to Waterford, and Dermot retired to Þerns. 5 to hb ES ae 
$ LXXI. Theſe conqueſts alarmed . of England, who took um- 
brage at the ſucceſs of Richard, already too powerful by his poſſeſſions in Wales, . 
his connections and alliances. A proclamation was therefore publiſhed, command- 
ing all the ſubjects of England to return to their own country, and forbidding 
any further ſuccours to be ſent into Ireland. In conſequence of this order Rich- 
ard diſpatched Remond to Normandy, with letters full of expreſſions of 
duty and ſubmiſſion to the king, and offers to reſign into his majeſty's hands all 
the conqueſts he had atchieved. By theſe conceſſions he retrieved the favour of Hibern. Ex- 
Henry, who ordered his lands, which had been ſequeſtered, to be reſtored, and Pag · 
created him ſeneſchal of Ireland; and Dermot dying in the interim, he became Gul. Neu- 
lord of Leinſter. Aſculf having aſſembled a conſiderable. body of forces in brig. 
Norway, the Orkneys, and Hebrides, tranſported them in threeſcore ſhips to 
the mouth of the Liffy, and made an attempt upon Dublin; but, he was de- 
feated and taken by Miles Cogan, who ordered him to be put to death, for hav- 
ing reviled him in abuſive language. Mean while Roderic was employed in 
making great preparations for the expulſion of the Engliſh. He levied a numerous 
army in his own territories and thoſe of his neighbours, and was reinforced with 
a ſtrong body of auxiliaries, by Godred, king of Man and the Weſtern Iſlands; 
with theſe he inveſted Dublin, into which Richard had. thrown himſelf, with a 
ſmall ſupply of forces. The place was blocked up in ſuch a manner, that the 
could receive no proviſion ; ſo that famine muſt have enſued, had not 
Strongbow made a ſally one morning, and fallen ſuddenly upon the enemy with 
ſuch fury, that they were immediately routed with great ſlaughter, Then 
Richard marched to the relief of Robert Fitzſtephens, who was beſieged in 
\ {vp | EY: CD arrey, 
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Carrey, near Wexford, by the Danes of thoſe parts, and Donald, an illegiti- 
mate ſon of king Dermot : but before the earl arrived, Fitzſtephens had ſur- 
rendered, on condition of being tranſported to Wale. 

SLXXII. By this time king Henry had reſolved to finiſh the conqueſt in his 
own perſon. He had ſent for the young king into Normandy, and, croſſing 
the ſea to England, renewed his orders to guard the ports of the kingdom in 
ſuch a manner, as to ſecure it from any attempts of the pope; then he aſſem- 
bled a great army, and marching to Pembroke, embarked it on board of four 
hundred veſſels, from whence it was next day landed in Ireland, about eight 

Bened. Abbas. miles from Waterford. In his progreſs through Wales, he had received the 
Rob. de ſubmiſſion of Reſe, and the ſons of Owen Guineth, among whom a civil war 
Monte. had broke but, from the conteſt about the government. This quarret produced 
ſuch miſchief and effuſion of blood, that Madoc, one of the brothers, reſolved 
to abandon his native country, and, having equipped a few ſhips, failed with 
his adherents to the north of Ireland, in queſt of ſome new habitation ; then 
ſteering weſtward, arrived at an unknown land, which was' in all probability 
the coaſt of America. There he formed a ſettlement, and returning gave ſuch an 
advantageous account of the country, that a great number of families were per- 
ſuaded to follow his fortune; and with theſe he ſet fail again in ten ſhips for his- 
Powel's Hig. infant colony. This ſettlement mult have been deſtroyed in the ſequel, and in 
of Wales, all likelihood the ſecond embarkation periſhed at ſea ; otherwiſe they could not 
have been ſo entirely cut off from all communication with their mother country, 
but that ſome kind of correſpondence would have been maintained; or at leaſt” 
ſome yeſtige of them have remained on the ſpot, where they fixed their habi- 


on. [ 002 | 
S XXII. But to return to Henry: he was no ſooner landed in Ireland, than 
the natives ſubmitted ; and as for Strongbow, he had, in obedience to the king's 
arder, conveyed by Herveyde Montmerency, returned to England and met theking 
at Newenham, in Glouceſterſhire, when he reſigned to his majeſty all the poſſeſſions, 
in Ireland, which he held in right of his wife or by conqueſt : and Henry reconvey- ' 
ed to him, as a fief of the crown, the whole province of Leinſter, except the city 
of Dublin, with the adjacent countries, and ſome maritime towns and caſtles. 
In Richard's abſence Tigernack O Rourke had made another attempt upon Dub- 
lin, and been defeated by Miles Cogan : and this was the laſt effort of the Danes 
and Iriſh to maintain their independency ; for when the king landed, the whole 
country ſubmitted. He had ſent Robert Fitz-Bernard before him to take poſſeſ- 
ſion of Waterford, where Richard now did homage for his province of Leinſter. 
There too, Dermot Maccarty, king of Corke, ſwore fealty, and delivered hoſtages: 
for the payment of an annual tribute. After a fortnight's ſtay at Waterford, 
Henry marched to Leſmore and Caſhel, and received the ſubmiſſion: of Donald, 
king of Offory ; Malachias or Melachlin O Phelan, king of Decies; Reynald, 
prince of Waterford, and Donald O Brian, king of Thomond or Limerick. 
Theſe he received with great kindneſs, and enriched with valuable preſents : 
but at the ſame time he ſecured Corke, Limerick, and Wexford, with ſtrong 
garriſons, in order to enforce their obedience. From Munſter he made a progreſs 
thro' Offory to Dublin, where he received the homage of Richard O Carol, king 
of Uriel or Ergall, Tigernack O Rourke, and other princes in hg $41" 
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of that metropolis „ laſt followed by Roderic O Connor; 

monarch of Ireland, who met Hugh de Lacey and William Fitz-Aldelm, as 

Henry's ambaſſadors, on the banks of the Shannon, where he ſwore fealty to 

Henry, king of] England and obliged himſelf to pay an annual tribute. Thus 

he became maſter: of the greateſt part of Ireland without the leaſt oppoſition; and 

all theſe tributary princes attended at his court, which 1 Dublin dur- Hibern. Ex- 
ing the Chriſtmas halidays, with great magnificence;+ i! 1] 4; 3 POgn- 

S LXXIV. All the biſhops of Ireland had repaired to Waterford, at Hoary's 
landing, to welcome him on his arrival, and take the oath of allegiance ;/for they 
expected from his piety, wiſdom, and juſtice, a full reformation of the diſor- 
ders and immoralities, which their influence alone could not eradicate. The 
common people among the Engliſh, under the Saxon government, had been 
uſed to ſell their children as ſlaves to the Iriſh ; and this practice, though con- 
demned by the eccleſiaſtical canons, was ſtill carried on after the Norman 
conquelt, to the great ſcandal of Chriſtianity. The, Iriſh, biſnops therefore, 
ſuppoſing this infamous traffic had drawn upon the Engliſn the judgment of 
God, in the Norman conqueſt, and that Ireland, for encouraging it, was now 
eniflaved;i in its turn, aſſembled a ſynod at Armagh, where; with the general con- 
ent. of the nobility, all che Engliſh ſlaves were ordered, to be ſet at liberty; 
lan, by which they effectually made their court to their new maſter. An. Ch. 1172. 

S LXXV. Henry, that he might in ſome” meaſure anſwer, the, rp Gong 
of his new ſubjects, convoked a general council of the clergy at Caſhel, where 
Chriſtian, | biſhop. of Liſmore, preſided as the pope's legate in that kingdom 1 
and Ralf, abbot of Buldewas, the archdeacon 5 Landaff, and ſome of the 
king's chaplains aſſiſted at this aſſem bly, in order to promote a perfect con: 
formity between the churches of England and Ireland. Several canons were 
accordingly enacted for executing the Ji forbidding polygamy, aſcertaining 
the rites of baptiſm and burial, and all divine offices; providing for the pay- 
ment of tythes, and the exemption of the clergy from ſecular ſervice and impo- 
ſition; and impowering individuals to make wills, and divide their perſonal 
eſtates among their wives and children. | Theſe conſtitutions, comprehending 
ſome other regulations for the ſecurity of peace and property, were confirmed 
by the royal authority, and tranſmitted to Rome, with an inſtrument ſigned by 
all che prelates of Ireland, acknowledging Henry and his heirs as their kings and 
lords for ever. © Alexander, foreſeeing his'own advantage in this conqueſt, re- 
cognized the title of Henry, and confirmed the grant of his predeceſſor Adrian; 1 egen. 
ſo that the king of England found himſelf eſtabliſhed, as it were by inchantment, Bened. Ab- 
in the quiet poſſeſſion of the whole iſland. 20149 bas. 
| $ LXXVI. The winter he - paſſed in Ireland was ſo 2 that, for ſeveral 
months, all correſpondence with England was interrupted, till the King re- 
moved from Dublin to Wexford, where he received advice that the cardinals 
Albert and Theodin had waited for him in Normandy, till their patience was 
quite exhauſted; and then they threatened to excommunicate him for the mur- 
der of Becket, in caſe he ſhould not come over immediately, and clear himſelf 
of that accuſation. At the ſame time he was informed of a dangerous conſpi- 
racy againſt his government, both in England and Notmandy, as well as of en- 
W which had been uſed to alienate the affections, of his on children. 
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Though he had propoſed to paſs the ſummer in Ireland, and make an expedition 
into een the roads ſhould be practicable, he no ſooner received 
thoſe alarming advices, than he ordered his troops to embark with the officers 
of his houſhold, and ſer ſail from Waterford to England, while he only kept 
three ſhips for himſelf and his attendants, as he could not croſs'the ſea in perſon 


until he ſhould: have taken meaſures 3 his conqueſts, as well againſt 
- © the attempts of the Iriſh princes, as from the ambition 


t the I Richard Strongbow, 
whom he ſtill beheld with an eye of jealouſy. With this view he had detached 
Remond le gros, Miles Cogan, William Macarel, and others, from the earl's 
intereſts, f. committed the governments of all the fortified places to perſons of 
known fidelity. He granted the hundred of Offaly to Robert Fitzſtephens; 
Waterford was entruſted to Robert Poer ; Wexford to William Fitz-Aldhelm ; 
and Dublin to Hugh de Lacy; with fufficient garriſons under their command. 
He like wiſe granted a patent to John de Courcy, for attempting the conqueſt of 
the north of Ulſter, the only part of Ireland which had not yet fabmitted to his 
government: and took ſome other meaſures for ſecuring the peace of the kingdom 
in his abſence. 10 air in n mn. e 

S LXXVII. This diſpoſition being ſettled, as well as the circumſtances of the 
time would permit, he embarked in the morning at Wexford, and landed that 


ſame day at Portfinan, near St. David's, in Pembrokeſhire; and as it was his 


intereſt to —— ſatisfaction to the legates, he paſſed through England 
without halting, till he reached Portſmouth, from whence he carried the young 
king with him into Normandy. His firſt conference with the cardinals at Gor 

ham, paſſed in compliment and ceremony; but next day, when they met at Sa- 
vigny, in preſence of the archbiſhop of Rouen, and a great number of prelates 
and nobility, the legates inſiſted upon ſuch unreaſonable terms, that the king 
withdrew in a great paſſion, declaring he would return to finiſh the conqueſt of 


Treland, and they might do what they pleaſed with their legatine commiſſion, 


The cardinals perceiving his fortitude and reſolution, were fain to abate in their 
demands, and deſired another conference might be appointed at Avranches, 
where, after much altercation and debate, it was at laſt agreed, by both parties, 
that the king ſhould pay to the knights templars, a ſum of money ſufficient 
for the fubRiſtence of two hundred knights, to be employed one year in the de- 
fence of the Holy Land: that he himſelf ſnould take the croſs, and ſerve in per- 
fon againſt the infidels, either in Paleſtine or Spain, if the pope ſhould inſiſt up- 


on the performance of this article; that he ſhould not interrupt the free courſe 
of appeals to Rome, in eccleſiaſtical cauſes; nor enforce the obſervance of evil 
- | cuſtoms, introduced ſince his acceſſion to the throne z that he ſhould reftore all 


the lands which had been alienated from the ſee of Canterbury, ſince the exile 
of Becket; and that he ſhould re- eſtabliſn all perſons who had ſuffered for their 
adherence to that biſhop, in full poſſeſſion of their eſtates. ' To the performance 
of theſe conditions, Henry and his ſon ſwore in the cathedral of Avranches; 


| and the father, of his own accord, proteſted upon oath, that he was in no ſhape 


2 willing acceſſary to the death of Becket, which had overwhelmed him with grief 
and anxiety ; but as the archbiſhop had heen murdered, in conſequence of the 
diſpleaſure he had expreſſed at that prelate's proceedings, he would perform the 


penance preſcribed. '"He-was then led out of tlie church by the Iegares, and, 


alling 


— 
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falling upon his knees, received abſolution, which was no ſooner granted, than | 

they re- conducted him into the cathedral, without ſubjecting him to the diſci- 

pline, and obliging him to ſhift his clothes, or undergo any penitential ceremo- 

ny. The young king ſwore he would fulfil the penance, in caſe his father 

ſhould die before the completion of it; and both princes promiſed they would 

adhere to pope Alexander and his ſucceſſors, as long as they ſhould own them 

for chriſtian and catholic kings. This treaty of accommodation was ſigned 

2 gates, god wan articles to the archbiſhop 3 
that ti i i » VErVas, 

2 e at the kingdom of France might be informed of all 227. 


„ 


I. Coronation of Margaret, wife of young Henry. 
inflames the diſcontent of this young prince. I III. Who, with bis brothers, 
revolt againſt bis father. & IV. Inſurrections in different parts of his dominions. 
SV. The profuſion of young Henry in grants to his allies and adherents. S VI. 

"The French king itgades. Normandy. S VII. Perfidy-of the French king. 
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5 Il. The king of France 
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$ VIII. The rebels 8 are defeated. & IX. Ineffectual conferences 
between the parties at Variance. & X. Inſurrections in England. & XI. Den 
of a general riſing from Suffolk to the borders of Scotland. S XII. Irruption 
of the Scots into Northumberland. - & XIII. Henry returns to England, and 
is diſciplined by the monks at Canterbury. NF XIV. William, king of Scot- 
land, is taken priſoner by ſurprize. & XV. All the rebellious lords ſubmit. 
$ XVI. The king of France befieges Rouen. & XVII. Which is relieved by Henry 
in perſon. Who concludes a peace with France. XVIII. Henry's generſity to 
the rebel priſoners. & XIX. William, king of Scotland, does homage to Henry for 
all his dominions. & XX. Reconciliation between Henry and his eldeſt ſon. 
CXXI. Diſputes between the ſees of Canterbury and York. XXII. The 

king makes various regulations. & XXIII. The king of Scotland, his nobility, 
prelates, and freebolders, ſwear allegiance to Henry at York. & XXIV. The 
affairs of Ireland. & XXV. The gallantry and ſucceſs of Raymund le Gros, 
who excites the jealouſy of Henry. S XXVI. Death of Richard Strongbow, 
earl of Pembroke. & XXVII. Regulations of the police in England. & XXVIII. 
The Scottiſh biſhops refuſe to own ſubjection to the church of England. Diſ- 
putes between the archbiſhops of Canterbury and York. & XXIX. Young 
Henry's untoward diſpoſition. p XXX. Richard's progreſs in Guienne. & XXXI. 
The king enatts laws in favour of ecclefiaſtics. & XN XXII. Arrival of cardinal 
Vivian. S XXXIII. The king's generoſity to the earl of Leiceſter. & XXXIV. 
He is choſen umpire in a diſpute between the kings of Caſtile and Navarre. 
$XXXV. Appoints his ſon Jobn, lord of Ireland. XXX VI. Sends ambaſſa- 
dors to France to demand the performance of articles. & XXXVII. His pro- 
greſs in Berry. S XXXVIII. Richard's conqueſts in Guienne. & XXXIX. 
Henry's regulations of the civil police and foreſt law. & XL. Pope Alex- 
ander holds a general ſynod at Rome. & XLI. Lewis of France makes a pilgri- 
mage to Becket's tomb. & XLII. Philip the young, king of France, obliges his 
mother to quit the kingdom. I XLII. Henry puniſhes delinquents, eftabliſhes 


| the affize of arms. & XLIV. Makes bis will. His ſon-in-law, Henry, 


duke of Saxony, is expelled from his territories. & XLV. Another difference 
between the king and bis ſon Henry. S XL.VI. Who dies at Martel in the 
Vicomte of Turenne. & XLVII. Diſpute with France about the dower of Mar- 
garet, the widow of young Henry. S XLVIII. The archbiſhop of Cologne arrives 
in England. S XLIX. Baldwin, biſhop of Worceſter, elected archbiſhop of 
Canterbury. 5 L. Affairs of Ireland. & LI. Prince John lands in Ireland 


and diſobliges the natives. I LII. The patriarch of Jeruſalem arrives in Eng- 


land, and offers the crown to Henry. S LIII. Queen Eleonora ſet at liberty, 
| rp ; Richard 
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Richard ſurrenders Guienne. & LIV. William, king of Scotland, marries Er- 
mengarde, deſcended from a natural daughter of Henny I. & LV. Death of 
prince Geoffrey. & LVI. Rupture with the king of France. & LVII. Who de- 
bauches Richard from his allegiance, S LVIII. The kings of France and Eng- 
land take the croſs. & LIX. Tax called Saladine's tythe. SLX. Philip 
invades Berry. S LXI. Fruitleſs conferences. & LXII. Richard is excommuni- 
cated by the pope's legate. S LXIII. He raiſes a rebellion againſt bis father. 
S LXIV. He draws his ſword uton the pope's legate, & LXV. King Henry 
is almoſt ſurpriſed at Le Mans. S LXVI. A treaty concluded at Azay. LXVII. 
Death of Henry II. king of England. & LXVIII. His cbaracter. 


$E. HE cardinals, having fo happily ſucceeded in compleating this re- 

: conciliation: between his holineſs and Henry, reſolved to exert them- 
ſelves in effecting another between that prince and Lewis king of France, who 
reſented Henry's non-performance of the promiſe he had made to crown his 
daughter Margaret together with her huſband. In conſequence of their media- / 
tion, the young king and this princeſs were ſent over to England, with the arch- 
biſhop of Rouen, who anointed and crowned her with her conſort, in the church 
of St. Swithin at Wincheſter, being aſſiſted in the ceremony by the biſhops of 
Evreux and Worceſter. Some time after this ſolemnity, the young king and 
queen returned to Normandy, from whence they ſet out on a viſit to the king of 
France, at the earneſt requeſt of that monarch, who was extremely fond of his 
daughter. | 2 | 

$11. Henry's affairs were now in a moſt flouriſhing condition: he had in- 
creaſed the revenue of Normandy, which obeyed him without repining : he had 
made an acquiſition of the kingdom of Ireland ; was maſter of all Bretagne by the 
death of Conan, whoſe daughter had eſpouſed his ſon Geoffrey: he had formed 
an alliance with Alphonſo, king of Caſtile, to whom he had given his daughter 
Eleanor in marriage: he had projected a match between his youngeſt ſon John, 
and Adelais daughter of Humbert count of Savoy: he was delivered from all his 
eccleſiaſtical troubles, by his reconciliation with the pope; and he was beloved 
by all his ſubjects, who. lived happily under his adminiſtration. But his happi- 
neſs was now poiſoned by domeſtic diſquiet. His ſon Henry was a weak, vain, 
ambitious prince, who affected a popularity which he acquired by the moſt pro- 
fuſe largeſſes. His extravagance and exceſſes involved him in want and diffi- 
: culties, which his ſettled appointments: did not enable him to overcome: he 
found himſelf hampered by the oeconomy, and eclipſed by the ſuperior impor- | 2 
trance of his father; he longed to reign without reſtraint ; and his heart renounced 
the ties of natural affection. This diſpoſition was induſtriouſly cultivated by his 
favourites and ſycophants, of which the chief were Hugh de St. Maure, and 
Ralf de Faye, the uncle of queen Eleanor, who, in all probability, acted in this 
particular as the emiſſaries of the French king, jealous of Henry's power and 
proſperity: During the young king's reſidence at that court, every artifice was 
uſed to inflame his diſcontent, and irritate him againſt his father. Lewis ob- 
ſerved that he was no more than the ſhadow of royalty; that his power was even 
more circumſcribed than that of a private nobleman; that his appointments were 
meanly parſimonious; that the reſtrictions impoſed upon his authority, were not 


only 
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only inconveniences, but inſults upon his underſtanding ; and that he was in- 


titled to the independent government of the kingdom, ever fince the ceremony 
of his coronation. When he had thus wrought upon the paſſions of the y 
prince, he undertook to ſuperintend his conduct, and inſtructed him with — 
to the meaſures he ſhould take for his own glory and advantage. Thus tutored 
he returned to Normandy at the deſire of his father, who began to be uneaſy at 


his ſtaying ſo long in a place, where he knew deſigns were often hatching to his 


prejudice z and immediately after his arrival, he demanded that the old king 


would reſign to him the abſolute government of England or Normandy : a pro- 


poſal with which the father refuſed to comp ix. 

$ III. In the beginning of the ſucceeding year, the king, with Eleanor and 
his eldeſt ſon, proceeded to Limoges, where they were met by Raymond, count 
de St. Giles, who came to do homage for the county of Tholouſe ; and Humbert. 
count of Sayoy, to finiſh the treaty of marriage between prince John and his 
daughter Adelais. The portion of this young princeſs conſiſted of very conſi- 
derable demeſnes in La Breſſe, Dauphiny, Savoy and Piedmont ; and the king 


agreed to beſtow upon John, beſides a large ſum of money, the caſtles of Lou- 


dun, Mirebeau, and Chinon. This alliance would have proved very advan- 
tageous to the king of England, had it not been' prevented by the death of the 
princeſs : but it was upon this occaſion, that young Henry firſt expreſſed his 
diſcontent, by flatly refuſing to join in the grant of thoſe caſtles to his brother. 
The father now, for the firft time, diſcovered his ſon's averſion to his perfor, 
and 1 and imputing it to evil advice, removed Aſculf de Hilaire, 
and ſome other young knights from his communication: a ſtep which ſerved 
only to haſten his retreat; for, when the court returned to Chinon, he privately 
withdrew into France, where Lewis had promiſed to eſpouſe his quarrel. The 
king, extremely concerned at his diſappearing, ſent ambaſſadors to the French 
king, deſiring that he would not countenance a rebellious ſon againſt his father, 
and offering to ſubmit all Henry's pretenſions to his arbitration: but the propo- 
ſal was rejected with diſdain; and Lewis, in a taunting letter, affirmed that he _ 
had reſigned all his right to the crown of England, at his ſon's coronation, 
Young Henry's retreat was the firſt overtact 1 a conſpiracy, which ſeems to 
have been formed during the father's reſidence in Ireland. A great number of 
Norman barons, who, upon the late inquiſition, had loſt eſtates, which they 
poſſeſſed by defective titles, now expected to recover their lands, and followed 
young Henry to the court of France: others more conſiderable ſtaid at home, 
but openly declared in his favour, and ſurrendered their caſtles for his ſervice. 
Guy and Geoffrey de Luzignan, with a number of the lords in Anjou and 
Guienne, followed their example; and an inſurrection was raiſed in Brittany by 
Ralf de Fougeres and Eudo, viſcount Parhoet, father-in-law to the late duke 
Conan. Theſe troubles were encouraged by queen Eleanor, who, as well as 
Richard and Geoffrey, had by this time embarked in the rebellion, not inſtigated 
by jealouſy of her huſband's amour with the fair Roſamond, daughter of Wol- 
ter de Clifford, a baron of Herefordſhire, as ſome hiſtorians have alledged, but 
inflamed with reſentment at the king's leaving her no part of the adminiſtra- 
tion of her own native poſſeſſions on the continent; and influenced by her 
partial fondneſs for her own offſpring. Roſamond muſt have been by this time 
in the wane of her beauty, inaſmuch as the younger of the ſons ſhe _ ro 
enry 
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Henry was now turned of twenty years of age. Eleanor's ſecond ſon Richard 
had already given ſpecimens of a turbulent diſpoſition, and thought himſelf 
entitled to the adminiſtration of Poitou, becauſe he had received the in- 
veſtiture of that county; and Geoffrey, though but fifteen, had the ſame claim 
to Bretagne: but at preſent they acted under the immediate direction of their 
mother, who not only perſuaded them to eſcape into France, and join Henry, 
but attempted to follow their example. She diſguiſed herſelf in man's apparel; 
but, before ſhe could accompliſh her retreat, was taken in that diſguiſe, and 
committed to cloſe priſon, where ſhe was kept many years, as the principal 
cauſe of all this diſturbance. We 68. Neubrig. 

$ IV. Henry finding himſelf beſet with enemies in this manner, abandoned 
by his own wife and children, threatened with the vengeance of Lewis, king of 
France, who profeſſed himſelf the patron of the confederacy, furrounded with 
inſurrections in all parts of his dominions, and even expoſed to the riſque of 
aſſaſſination; he ſummoned all his fortitude and reſolution to oppoſe ſuch a torrent 
of misfortune ; ſent ambaſſadors to intereſt the pope in his behalf; filled the ſee 
of Canterbury with Richard, prior of Dover, a prelate of a mild diſpoſition, 
whom the pope afterwards conſecrated and inveſted with the primacy; and took 
into his ſervice twenty thouſand ſoldiers of fortune, called Brabantins and Banditti, 
who ſubſiſted upon plunder, and were ready to engage in the ſervice of any 
prince who could pay them punctually. They were generally natives of France, 
Germany, and the Low Countries, who, having ſerved under different banners, 
were inured to danger, fatigue, and military diſcipline, and ſo habitnated to 
war, that they could not reſume the employments and avocations of peace. 
Perhaps this was as wiſe a ſtep as he could take at a time of general defection, 
when he could not truſt his own ſubjects; for, by this time, the contagion 
had ſpread into England, where the earls of Cheſter and Leiceſter had pub- 
licly avowed their attachment to young Henry: ſeveral barons,” to whom he 
had committed the charge of ſtrong fortreſſes in Normandy, had betrayed their 
truſt; and therefore he garriſoned the reſt with part of his mercenaries, and 
kept a body of the ſame troops ready to march whereſoever their ſervice ſhould 
be more immediately required. | | 

$ V. The king of France, ſummoning all his prelates and nobility to Paris, 
took a ſolemn oath in their preſence, importing, that he would aſſiſt young 
Henry and his brothers with all his power, until the father ſhould be expelled 
from the throne of England ; the nobility incurred the ſame obligation ; and 
the princes ſwore, in their turns, that they would never agree to a with 
their father, until it ſhould have firſt been approved by the king of — and 
his barons. Henry, being furniſhed with a new ſeal by the direction of his 
father-in-law, diſpoſed of the crown demeſnes with a laviſh hand, to ſeveral 
princes who.efpouſed his quarrel. To the count of Flanders he granted lands 
to the amount of a thouſand pounds a year, with the caſtles of Dover and'Ro- 
cheſter, reputed in thoſe days the keys of the kingdom; Kirketon in Lindſey, 
with the county of Montague in Normandy, were given to the count of Bou- 
logne : Theobald, count de Blois, was gratified with a conſiderable annuity; 
the caftle of Amboiſe, all Henry's poſſeſſions in Touraine, with a releaſe of all 
his own and his father's claim to Chateau-Renaud : William, king of Scotland, 
as a member of this confederacy, was indulged with a grant of all Northum- 
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berland and Cumberland for himſelf; and for his brother David, the county of 
Cambridge annexed to Huntingdon. The honour of Eye and caſtle of Nor- 
wich were made over to Hugh Bigot and his heirs for ever: and a vaſt num- 
ber of other alienations were made with the utmoſt profuſion. 
S VI. The ſtorm, which had been brewing ſo long, was ſeen to burſt at once 
in Normandy, Guienne, Anjou, and Bretagne, where the different parties of 
the revolters ravaged the country for ſome time, without controul ; while the old 
king lay ſtill at the head of his army, to obſerve the nature of the commotion, 
and ſee where the greateſt effort would be made by the enemy. Philip, count 
of Flanders, with his brother Matthew of Boulogne, marching through Picar- 
dy, inveſted Aumale, which was treacherouſly ſurrendered by the governor to 
him : they reduced Neufchatel, and over-ran the county of Eu, in which Mat- 
thew being mortally wounded with an arrow, the brother retired to his own 
country to regulate the affairs of his ſucceſſion, - diſordered by this accident. 
During theſe tranſactions the French king, at the head of a great army, invaded 
Normandy on the ſide of the Pais Chartrain, and undertook the ſiege of Ver- 
nueil, which was gallantly defended by Hugh de Beauchamp and Hugh de La- 
cy, who had come over to the king's aſſiſtance, with Richard Strongbow and a 
ſelect body of knights, from Ireland. The town was well fortified and popu- 
lous, and the inhabitants ſuſtained ſeveral aſſaults with undaunted reſolution, till at 
laſt, reduced to extremity by want of proviſions, they demanded a truce for three 
days, that they might ſend an account of their ſituation to the king of England, 
and they delivered hoſtages for ſurrendering the place in caſe he ſhould not 
march to their relief before the expiration of that term. | 

$ VII. Henry, who was encamped at Conches, being apprized of this agree- 
ment, immediately began his march, and though inferior in point of number to 
the French, reſolved to hazard an engagement. He had advanced as far as the 
caſtle of Breteuil, when he was met by the archbiſhop of Sens, and the counts 
of Dreux and Blois, who, in the name of the French king, propoſed a treaty 
of peace between him and his ſons, and agreed to a truce for the next day, when 
the articles ſhould be adjuſted at a conference with Lewis and the Engliſh 
princes. Henry, ſuſpecting no deceit, retired towards Conches, and, advancing 
again next morning, to the place appointed, inſtead of meeting with the F . 
king, beheld Vernueil in flames. This being the day fixed for the ſurrender of 
the place, it was delivered to Lewis, who allowed it to be pillaged and burnt, 
and carried off the hoſtages. Having acted in this cruel and treacherous man- 
ner, he retreated with ſuch precipitation, that his proviſion and baggage fell into 
the hands of Henry, who purſued his forces, and had the good fortune to cut in 
pieces part of his rear : then he entered Vernueil, the damage of which he re- 
paired ; next day he took Danville, a caſtle belonging to Gilbert de Tillieres, in 
which he found a great number of knights and gentlemen ; and being no longer 
under any. apprehenſion from the French nobility, whoſe ſervice of forty days 
was well nigh expired, he returned to Rouen. : 

$ VIII. From thence he ſent a detachment of Brabantins towards Bretagne, 
where Ralph de Fougeres was joined by the earl of Cheſter and ſome other lords, 
who had reduced ſeveral caſtles, and infeſted the borders of Normandy. The 
troops of Henry being accuſtomed to diſpatch, made ſuch haſty marches, - that 
the rebels were almoſt ſurprized at Fougeres, from whence they fled with great 
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precipitation, leaving behind an immenſe booty. They afterwards united all their 
forces, and gave battle to the Brabantins, who defeated them in the field, took 
above twenty barons priſoners, and immediately inveſted the caſtle of Dol, to 
which the reſt fled for refuge. Henry was no ſooner informed of this circum-- 
ſtance, than he ſet out for the place, and found the town already taken ; and 
though the caſtle held out a few days longer, it was at laſt ſurrendered by Ralf 
de Fougeres, who, with about an hundred knights and barons, were committed 
to cloſe cuſtody. | 50 | 175 x W ben 
$ IX. Such a blow could not fail to ruin their ſcheme in Brittany, where all, 
who had taken arms, ſubmitted to Henry's merey; and the fame of his 
ſucceſs, re-eſtabliſhed his affairs in other parts of his dominions. Some of the 
adherents of the young princes, diſappointed in their ſanguine hopes, and ap- 
prehenſive of being ruined by the revolt, adviſed them to make propoſals of 
peace, to which Henry lent a willing ear. Conferences were opened near Giſors, 
between the kings of France and England, at which the young princes aſſiſted, 
with a great number of prelates and nobility. Henry offered to ſettle upon his 
eldeſt ſon half of the revenue of England, with four places of ſtrength in'that king- 
dom : or ſhould he chuſe to reſide in Normandy, half the revenue of the dutchy, 
the whole of Anjou, with ſix caſtles. He propofed, that Richard ſhould have 
half the revenue of Guienne, with four caſtles ; that Geoffrey ſhould be put in 
poſſeſſion of Conan's territories in Bretagne, provided the pope would grant a 
diſpenſation for his marriage with the heireſs ; and he declared that, if this pro- 
viſion ſhould not be thought ſufficient, he would refer the diſpute to the arbitra- 
tion of the archbiſhop of Tarentaiſe and the pope's legates ; reſerving to himſelf, 
however, the adminiſtration of juſtice, with all the other branches of the regal 
prerogative. Lewis, whoſe intereſt it was to ſee the empire of Henry diſ- 
membred, began to ſtart difficulties, and the young princes rejected theſe reaſon- 
able propoſals, chiefly at the inſtigation of Robert Blanches-Mains, earl of Lei- 
ceſter, who was one ot the firſt projectors of this rebellion. He had come over 
from England with William de Tancarville, to ſuccour the revolters with a large 
ſum of money borrowed on his eſtate ; and became the moſt virulent partiſan of 
the whole faction. He, upon this occaſion, broke out into the moſt opprobri- 
ous invectives againſt the king, to whom he had lately renewed the oath of 
allegiance, and even laid his hand upon his ſword, in order to excite a tumult ; 
which put an end to the conference, The king and his ſons parted with great 
animoſity : the latter became more and more attached to Lewis, who, about 
this period, knighted Richard in the ſeventeenth year of his age; and this cam- 
paign cloſed with an engagement to the diſadvantage of the French, in which 
Engelran de Trie was taken priſoner by William de Mandeville, earl of Eſſex. 
$ X. William, king of Scotland, in order to co-operate with the other confe- 
derates, invaded the northern counties in England, where his troops committed 
the moſt barbarous outrages. After having made an unſucceſsful attempt upon 
Carliſle, he ravaged Northumberland, and penetrated as far as Yorkſhire, from 
whence he carried off a vaſt booty, and a great number of captives. He was 
purſued into his own country by Richard de Lacy, and Humphrey de Bohun, 
conſtable of England, who followed him with a good army, burned Berwick, 
and waſted Lothian ; but being informed of a deſcent in Suffolk, by the earl of 
Leiceſter, with a numerous body of Flemings, they agreed upon a truce with 
2 William, 
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Wilkam, which was afterwards prolonged by the mediation of the biſhop of 
Neubrig. Durham. During this interval, they marched againſt the invader, who was, 
m_— — by this time, joined by Hugh Bigot with a multitude of his vaſſals, and en- 
. countring him on a marſhy ground near Fernham, his forces were routed, he 
i and his wife taken, and above ten thouſand Flemings killed upon the ſpot. 
Rob. de. Notwithſtanding this diſaſter, Hugh Bigot aſſembled another ſtrong body of 
Monte. thoſe ſoreigners; but, finding himſelf unable to cope with the king's forces, he 
had recourſe to the art of corruption; in conſequence of which, fourteen thou- 
ſand Flemings were allowed free paſſage through Eſſex and Kent to Dover, from 
whence they were tranſported to their own country. The king being, in all pro- 
bability, apprized of this tranſaction, and apprehenſive that the earl of Leiceſter 
might find means to eſcape and re-embroil his affairs, ordered that nobleman to 
be ſent over to Normandy, where he was impriſoned with the earl of Cheſter, 
in the caſtle of Falaiſe. This victory in England had a good effect in the fo- 
reign dominions of Henry, who, in order to take immediate advantage of the 
impreſſion it had made on the rebels, marched with his body of Brabantins into 
Anjou, where he reduced all the caſtles that ſtill held out for the revolted ba- 
rons, took ſome of them priſoners, and, returning to Caen before Chriſtmas, 
reed to a truce with France, for the Eaſter holidays. 
$ XI. This ceſſation from hoſtilities was employed in preparing for a vigo- 
rous renewal of the war. The king of France levied a great army to invade the 
Norman dominions : the count of Flanders equipped a ſtrong armament, in 
order to make a deſcent upon England: young Henry and his friends exerted 
all their influence and addreſs in gaining over the nobility. Theſe endeavours. 
were not ineffectual; Robert Earl of Ferrers, Roger de Mowbray, David, earl. 
of Huntingdon, Hugh Bigot, Ralf de Moreville, and ſeveral other barons, 
eſpouſed the cauſe of the ſon againſt his father, fortified their caſtles, and formed 
the deſign of a general riſing from Suffolk to the borders of Scotland. The- 
| other parts of the kingdom preſerved their attachment to Henry the elder, and 
Gu!. Neub. all the biſhops of England, except Hugh of Durham, were devoted to his in- 
. Bened. Abb. tereſt : an advantage that counterballanced the diſaffection of the lay nobility. 
$ X1I. The truce with Scotland having expired, William, at the. head of a 
numerous army, reinforced with a body of horſe and foot from Flanders, made 
an irruption into Northumberland, where his Gallovidians committed horrible- 
cruelties upon men, women, and children, laity as well as clergy, ſome of whom. 
they maſſacred even at the altar. David, earl of Huntingdon, was detached into 
Leiceſterſnire, to encourage an inſurrection in that county; while William re- 
mained in the north, where he reduced ſeveral ſtrong holds, and levied contri- 
butions. During theſe tranſactions, Roger de Mowbray made excurſions from 
his caſtle of Kenard- Ferry over all Lincolnſhire ; until his progreſs was ſtopped 
by Geoffrey the king's natural fon, now promoted to the ſee of Lincoln. This, 
prelate being exceedingly beloved by the people, aſſembled a body of forces, 
and ſuddenly inveſting the caſtle of Kenard-Ferry, compelled Mowbray to ſur- 
render; then marching into Yorkſhire, he reduced the caſtle of Maleſſart, 
which likewiſe belonged to this nobleman ; compelled Hugh de Puſey, biſhop of 
Durham, to take a new oath of allegiance ; and advanced againſt the Scots, 
who had undertaken the ſiege of Bowes, which however, they abandoned at his 


na approach. Mean while the rebels, under Anchetel Mallory, conſtable of 
| | Leiceſter, 
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Leiceſter, defeated the royaliſts near Northampton, which, with Leiceſter and 
Huntingdon, continued in the hands of David, brother to the Scottiſh king; 
and Hugh Bigot being reinforced by a freſh body of Flemings, took Norwich, 
and ravaged the country of the Eaſt-Angles. In this emergency, Richard de 
Lacey, guardian of the realm, ſollicited the aſſiſtance of Reſe, prince of South- 
Wales, who marched againſt earl Ferrers, and beſieged his caſtle of Tutbury in 
Staffordſhire, while Richard himſelf took the field with a numerous army, in 
order to oppoſe the young king and Philip, count of Flanders, who had aſſem- 
bled a formidable body of forces at Gravelines, with a view to invade England. 

$ XIII. Henry the elder, having by this time quelled the inſurrections in 
his foreign dominions, ſummoned all the Norman nobility and governors of 
fortreſſes to meet him at Bonneville, in order to deliberate upon meaſures for the 
ſecurity of his frontiers, while he ſhould be in England. Richard, elect of 
Wincheſter, had gone over, at the requeſt of the lords juſtices and the chief 
nobility, to repreſent the neceſſity of his immediate return; and he had no 
ſooner given proper directions for the defence of his frontiers againſt a projected 
invaſion of the French king, than he proceeded, with the two. queens, the earls 
of Cheſter and Leiceſter, and ſome other priſoners, to Barfleur, where he em- 


barked for England, and that ſame evening arrived at Southampton. Henry, Duet. Coll. 


who was a wiſe and politic prince, in order to ingratiate himſelf with his people, 
who were now univerſally infected with the belief of Becket's ſanctity, and the 
miracles pretended to be wrought at his ſhrine, reſolved to pay his homage in 
public to that reputed ſaint, and proceeding directly to Canterbury, performed 
all the ceremonies of penance, He walked barefoot from St. Dunſtan's church 
without the city walls, to Chriſt church ; ſubmitted to the diſcipline of the monks, 
who ſcourged him ſeverely ; ſpent a whole day in faſting and prayer ; watched 
all night near Becket's tomb; made a grant of fifty pounds a year to the con- 
vent, for a conſtant ſupply of tapers to burn at his ſhrine ; and having received 


abſolution, repaired to London, where he was next day agreeably ſurprized with Girald. 
the news of an important victory obtained by his forces in the north. Cambrenſ. 


$ XIV. William, king of Scotland, had beſieged Prudhaw caſtle, until the 
Engliſh army under Ralf de Glanville, with a great number of other noblemen 
and Yorkſhire barons, advancing to its relief, he thought proper to relinquiſh: 
the enterprize, and retreat to Alnwick. There deeming himſelf ſecure from any 
attack, he detached the earl of Fife, Angus, and Richard de Moreville, conſta- 
ble of Scotland, to ravage the adjoining countries, while he himſelf retained 
ſcarce any troops but thoſe of his houſhold, for the defence of his own perſon, 
Ralf de Glanville being informed of this circumſtance, propoſed to ſome of the 
principal barons, that they ſhould ſurprize William with four hundred horle ; 
and the atchievement was undertaken by Robert d'Eſtouteville, Bernard de Ba- 
liol, William de Veſei, and Geoffrey of Lincoln, who ſet out on this expedition 
with great ſecreſy. They refreſhed themſelves at Newcaſtle, where they reſumed 
their march at the dawn of day, and being concealed by a thick fog, arrived in 
the neighbourhood of Alnwick, where they found William in an open plain, 
attended by an hundred horſe, and ſo ſecure from any apprehenſion of an enemy, 
- that he miſtook them for a detachment of his own army. He was immediately 
undeceived by their banner, which he no ſooner diſtinguiſhed, than he charged 
them with great intrepidity, but, being overpowered by numbers, he * = 
| orſed 
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horſed and taken, while Roger de Mowbray his ally, deſerted him in his diſ- 
treſs, and fled directly to Scotland. The victors returned that fame evening with 
their prize to Newcaſtle, from whence he was conveyed to the caſtle of Rich- 
mond, as a place of greater ſecurity, until the king's pleaſure ſhould be known. 

$ XV. This exploit was of infinite conſequence to the re-eſtabliſhment of 
Henry's affairs. The biſhop of Durham had received a reinforcement of Flem- 
ings, and intended to declare his revolt immediately, when hearing of William's 
diſaſter, he ſent them back to their own country, and remained quiet: David, 
earl of Huntington, reaſſembled the ſcattered detachment of his brother's army, 
and reconducted them to Scotland, which was inſtantly involved in civil war and 
confuſion, by a conteſt about the ſucceſſion of Galloway; ſo that the Engliſh 
rebels having no promiſe of further aſſiſtance from that country, ſaw no ſafety 
but in ſubmiſſion. The enterprize at Alnwick was celebrated with public re- 
Joicings all over the kingdom ; and Henry, in order to improve the advantage, 


before his enemies ſhould recollect themſelves from the conſternation occaſioned 


among them by this unlucky event, marched immediately to the caſtle of Hun- 
tingdon, which ſurrendered at diſcretion : then he advanced againſt Hugh Bigot, 


| who ſubmitted to the king's mercy, delivered his caſtles, paid a thouſand marks, 
gave hoſtages, and took the oath of allegiance anew. The king having put gar- 


Hoved. 
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riſons in the forts, repaired to Northampton, where the biſnop of Durham made 
his ſubmiſſion, and reſigned his fortreſſes of Norham, Durham, and Northal- 
lerton. Roger de Mowbray, and the earl of Ferrers, threw themſelves at Hen- 
ry's feet, and were pardoned, upon yielding up the caſtles of Thirſke, Tutbury, 
and Duffield. Hither alſo came Anchetel de Malory and William de Dive, 
conſtables of the earl of Leiceſter, to treat about their lord's liberty, and the 
{urrender of his ſtrong holds which they poſſeſſed : but the king giving them to 
underſtand that the earl had no favour to expect, but from their abſolute ſub- 
miſſion, they ſurrendered his caſtles of Groby, Montſorel, and Leiceſter : the 
example of theſe noblemen was followed by the rebels of inferior rank, who gave 
up their caſtles and implored mercy : ſo that in leſs than a month after the king's 
landing, the rebellion was entirely ſuppreſſed. | 

$ XVI. While fortune wrought ſuch wonders in behalf of Henry, his fon 
and the count of Flanders, with their great armament, were detained for ſome 
time by contrary winds, and, when they at laſt ventured to ſea, diſperſed in a 
ſtorm, which obliged them to put back to the port from whence they had 
taken their departure. There they received notice of William's captivity, and 


the old king's rapid ſucceſs, by which their meaſures being broken, they laid 


aſide all thoughts of their enterprize on England, and began their march to join 
the king of France, who had entered Normandy with a vaſt army, and inveſted 
Rouen, the capital of the dutchy. The city being very extenſive, he found it 
impracticable, even after his junction with young Henry and the count of 
Flanders, to block it up entirely ; and though he carried on his approaches 
with great vigour, the inhabitants defended themſelves with ſuch bravery and 
reſolution, that deſpairing of reducing it by open force, he had recourſe to a 
ſtratagem, which was not much for the honour of his reputation. In the eve 


of St. Laurence's feſtival, he proclaimed a ceſſation of hoſtilities for the next 


day ; and the citizens, glad of ſuch a receſs from the incredible fatigues they had 


undergone, obſerved - it with great ſecurity, in full confidence of the French 


king's 
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king's ſincerity and devotion. While the citizens gave themſelves up to feaſt- 
ing, mirth and jollity, and their cavaliers croſſed the bridge to the ſouth ſide of 
the river, where they diverted themſelves in tilts and tournaments, in ſight of 

the enemy; a few prieſts who did not chuſe to mix in the entertainments of the 

day, aſcended an high tower, in order to indulge their curioſity with a proſpect 
of the French camp. They were at firſt ſurprized at the unuſual ſilence that 
prevailed over all their quarters; but, in a little time, perceiving detachments 
moving from different places to a general rendezvous, they began to ſuſpect ſome 
treachery, and were ſoon confirmed in that conjecture, by diſcovering among 
them a number of ladders, and other implements for an aſſault. They imme- 
diately rang the alarm bell, which happened to be in the very place from whence 
they made theſe obſervations. The citizens, ſnatching up their arms, ran di- 
rectly to the walls; and the horſemen, exerciſing on the other ſide of the river, 
repaired to their poſts, with all imaginable expedition, though they were almoſt 
too late ; for the enemy hearing the bell, had haſtened their attack, applied their 
ladders ; and ſome of the ſoldiers had actually mounted the walls, before the 
defendants could take their ſtations. . Theſe laſt, however, ſoon cleared the ram- 
parts, by tumbling thoſe who had entered, headlong over the walls, and re- 

pulſed the aſſailants with great ſlaughter. | G. Neubr, 

$ XVII. This treacherous ſcheme, was, in all probability, concerted to an- 
ticipate the diligence of Henry, who, being apprized of the danger that threatened 
his favourite capital, had immediately aſſembled his troops, and landed already 
at Barfleur with his Brabantins, reinforced by a thouſand Welſh auxiliaries. 
He carried over with him the king of Scotland, the earls of Cheſter and Lei- 
ceſter, and ſome other conſiderable captives, and ſecuring them at Caen and 
Falaiſe, advanced to Rouen, which he entered in triumph on the Sunday that ſuc- 

ceeded the perfidious attempt of the French. He forthwith ordered the gates 
to be thrown open, and the intrenchments between the city and the enemy's 
camp to be filled up, ſo as to form a road of ſufficient breadth to admit a front 
of two hundred men, that he might have room enough to attack the beſiegers. 
He made ſome ſucceſsful ſallies: his Welſh troops intercepted a great convoy of 
proviſions deſigned for the French camp : and Lewis was overwhelmed with con- 
ſternation ; for he found himſelf in the midſt of an enemy's country, deſtitute 
of ſupplies, ſurrounded with woods and mountains, and expoſed to the vigilance 
of an active monarch, at «the head of veteran troops accuſtomed to victory. In 
this diſtreſs, he had recourſe to artifice and negotiation, He ſent the archbiſhop 
of Sens, and the count of Blois with overtures of peace; and though Henry 
had been duped on a former occaſion, by the inſincere inſinuations of theſe very 
ambaſſadors, he was ſo averſe to war, and unwilling to act againſt Lewis, whom 
he conſidered as his lord and ſuperior, that he agreed to their propoſal of a con- 
ference to be held at Malauny, and a truce in the mean time, which they 
confirmed by oath in the name of their ſovereign. On the faith of this agree- 
ment, Lewis retreated through the foreſt, unmoleſted, towards the place ap- 

pointed; but, inſtead of waiting for the conference, decamped at midnight, and 
"marched homewards with ſuch expedition, that next day, when his departure 
was known, it was with great difficulty that the Brabantins overtook the ſtrag- 
glers of his rear, who were cut in pieces. In a few days, however, the two 
_ ambaſſadors returned to Rouen, and, after having made an apology 8 
| ing's 
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king's retreat, propoſed another conference at Giſors, where a truce was con- 
cluded, after they had agreed upon a final. meeting at a place near Amboiſe, in 
order to adjuſt the articles of a ſolid peace, which could not now be eſtabliſhed 
on account of the abſence of prince Richard, who was employed in attacking his 
father's caſtles in Guienne. One of the articles of this truce imported that Henry 
ſhould be at liberty to reduce this rebellious ſon, who ſhould have no aſſiſtance 
from Lewis or his brother. Thus left to his own efforts, he was hunted by his 
father from place to place; and finding himſelf abandoned by the French king, 
he repaired to Poitiers, where he humbled himſelf before his parent, who par- 
doned his unnatural conduct, and received him with all the warmth of paternal 
affection. Thus reconciled, they went together to the conference, and peace 
ae „en on ſuch conditions as the king of England thought proper to pre- 

cribe. 

$ XVIII. Thus Henry, by his admirable prudence, unſhaken fortitude, in- 
vincible courage, and amazing activity, triumphed at laſt over all his enemies, 
after having defeated a conſpiracy, perhaps the moſt dangerous and perplexing 
that ever was formed againſt any prince of Chriſtendom : and no part of his con- 
duct ſhone with ſo much ſplendour, as the magnanimity and moderation he 
manifeſted in his behaviour towards thoſe who had exerted all their endeavours 
for his deſtruction. Far from offering hecatombs of the vanquiſhed to juſtice or 
revenge, and deluging the land with the blood of his rebellious ſubjects, after 
the flames of civil war had been extinguiſhed, his generoſity and greatneſs of 
ſoul diſdained ſuch cruel victims; his compaſſion operated in behalf of the 
diſtreſſed offenders; he did not lay aſide the father to exert the judge, but in his 
judgment remembred mercy. There was not one ſcaffold moiſtened with the 
blood of a nobleman ; there was not one gibbet occupied by a rebel of plebeian 
rank, He releaſed above nine hundred knights without ranſom ; he beſtowed a 
new grant of a yearly penſion upon the count of Flanders, who gave up the con- 
ventions he had made with young Henry ; and he readmitted his own undutiful 
children into his favour, as if they had never tranſgreſſed. When the princes of 
Galloway ſhook off the Scottiſh yoke, and aſſerted their independency. he had 

from the dictates of ſound policy, ſupported them in their revolt; and Roger de 
Hoveden the hiſtorian, who was one of his chaplains, had been ſent to treat with 
Gilbert, and the other chieftains of the country, who offered an annual tribute of 
money, cows and hogs, for his protection and aſſiſtance, in reſcuing them from 
the dominion of the Scots; but, when Henry heard how barbarouſly that prince 
had put his own brother Uchtred to death, he broke off all connexion with ſuch 
inhuman people, and compromiſed his difference with William, king of Scot. 
land. | | | ES 

$ XIX. That prince did homage to him for Scotland, and all his other terri- 
tories ; undertaking that all his nobility and clergy: ſhould ſwear fealty to the 
king of England; that the church of Scotland ſhould be ſubject to that of Eng- 
land ; that Engliſh felons flying to Scotland ſhould be delivered up to the 
king's officers of juſtice; and that the caſtles of Berwick, Roxburgh, Jedburgh, - 
Edinburgh, and Sterling, ſhould be ceded to Henry, as a ſecurity for the per- 
| formance of articles. David, earl of Huntingdon, who likewiſe took the 'oath 
of allegiance, was given as an hoſtage, together with four earls and ſixteen 


barons, to be detained until the caſtles ſhould be furrendered ; and all the _ 
| | ti 
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tiſh prelates and nobility, engaged to ſtand by Henry, even againſt their own 
king, ſhould he, contrary to his _ infringe this convention. 


$ XX. Theſe treaties being concluded and ratified, Henry had an interview 
with the king of France at Giſors, where all matters in diſpute between the two 
crowns, were ſettled to their mutual ſatisfaction. The fortreſſes erected duri 
the war were now demoliſhed, and the caſtles of Anjou and Poitou ſecur 
with ſtrong garriſons ; but the king ſtill found his eldeſt ſon ſullen, and averſe 
to a hearty reconciliation. He ſeemed to doubt his father's ſincerity ; and re- 
fuſed to obey when he was ſummoned to court : perhaps his father-in-law en- 
couraged and infuſed theſe ſuſpicions. Conſcious of his own ingratitude and 
miſconduct, he could not believe himſelf heartily forgiven, and gave out that 
there was an intention to confine him to cloſe priſon. He would not releaſe the 
priſoners he had taken, without ranſom; and plainly demonſtrated, both by his 
words and actions, that he wanted nothing but power to renew the rebellion. 
Henry was ſhocked at his unnatural diſpoſition, and ſent ſeveral meſſages to 
convince him of his paternal tenderneſs. At length he ſeemed to be ſatisfied, 
and coming to Bures, fell upon his knees, imploring the king's forgiveneſs. He 
was joyfully received; took the oath of allegiance, at his own earneſt requeſt ; 
was allowed to make a ſhort viſit to the court of France, and, at his return, 
accompanied his father to England. | 

$ XXI. At Weſtminſter they found Richard, archbiſhop of Canterbury, 
preſiding in a ſynod, which enacted ſeveral canons for facilitating and inforcing 
the payment of tythes, reforming the morals and habit of the clergy, and regu- 
lating preſentations, rites and ceremonies. In this aſſembly, the king's letter, 
notifying his reconciliation with young Henry, was read in preſence of that 
prince, who took the oaths of homage and allegiance, and publicly renounced all 
aſſiſtance from the king of France and his brothers, the prelates and monks of 
England, Normandy, and Guienne, provided he ſhould ever deviate for the 
future from his filial obedience. Upon this occaſion, the diſpute was renewed 
between the archbiſhops of Canterbury and York touching the privileges of 
the two ſees. Richard had obtained the primacy of all England; and a lega- 
tine power within his own province. Roger of York was veſted with the ſame 
authority over Scotland, and pretended to the right of carrying his croſs erect 
within the juriſdiction of Canterbury. They envied and took all occaſions of 
mortifying each other. Richard excommunicated the clergy of a chapel be- 
longing to the province of York, for contempt of his orders. He ſuſpended the 
dean of Waltham; and appointed an abbeſs at W ncheſter in ſpite of the nuns, 
who had the right of election. The archbiſhop of York appealed to the pope, 
from ſome of his cenſures and claims. Cardinal Hugozun was ſent over to ter- 
minate theſe diſputes. Richard was fain to retract his cenſures, and reſign his 
pretenſions. Godfrey, biſhop of St. Aſaph; relinquiſhed his ſee, becauſe it 
was not worth keeping. That of Norwich, and twelve abbeys being now alſo 
vacant, the king iſſued writs, requiring the chapters and convents to ſend depu- 
tations to Oxford at a certain day, to fill up thoſe vacancies, and in the mean 
time he viſited the marches of Wales. | WF 

XXII. At Glouceſter he ſummoned a general council of the nobility ; hi- 
ther came Reſe ap Griffith, prince of South Wales, and ſeveral lords of that 
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country, to do homage to the king: and they engaged with the Engliſh barons 
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of the marches in a mutual oath, to aſſiſt each other in caſe they ſhould be at- 
tacked by the Welfh, who did not own his royal authority. ' From hence 
Hen: y repaired to Wodeſtoke, where he held his court: the delegates of Nor- 
wich choſe John de Oxford for their biſhop ; the vacant abbeys were ſupplied, 
and the election of Geoffrey, the king's natural fon, to the ſee of Lincoln was 
confirmed. The king, at this juncture, ſeems to have ſuſpected a conſpiracy 
againſt his life ; for-he publiſhed a proclamation, forbidding all perſons to enter 
his court without permiſſion, and thoſe who belonged to it, or came upon leave 
or ſummons, to remain after ſun-ſet, or approach it before ſun-riſe. Another 
ordinance was publiſhed at the ſame time, to prevent people from carrying bows, 
arrows, or pointed daggers, on the Engliſh ſide of the Severne. Four knights, 
with their accomplices, were tried, convicted and hanged for the murder of one 
Gilbert, a foreſter. | 

XXIII. Henry proceeding to Nottingham, puniſhed all tranſgreſſors of 
the game laws, which he reſtored to their full vigour ; demoliſhed the caſtles. 
belonging to the noblemen who had been concerned in the late rebellion, and 
advanced to York, in conſequence of an appointment with William, king of 
Scotland, who had been ſet at liberty in the beginning of the year. That prince 
now returned from his own country, attended by all the prelates, nobility, 
knights, and freeholders of his kingdom, who, with their ſovereign, did ho- 
mage, and ſwore fealty to the king of England and his ſucceſſors for ever. The 
treaty being executed in the cathedral of York, Henry reſtored the caſtles of 
Stirling, Edinburgh, and Jedburgh ; but Berwick and Roxburgh lying con- 
venient for the defence of the Engliſh dominions, were yielded to the crown of 
England. In return for this ceſſion, he permitted William to invade and 
reduce Gilbert, prince of Galloway ; which he accordingly ſubdued, to the 

advantage of the Scottiſh nation. | 

$ XXIV. The peace with Scotland being firmly eſtabliſhed, Henry returned. 
to Windſor, where he convoked a council, to deliberate upon the affairs of Ire- 
land, which were re- involved in confuſion. Richard Strongbow, Robert Fitz- 
ſtephens, and ſome others of the firſt adventurers, had been called over to aſſiſt the 
king, and done ſignal ſervice both in England and Normandy. In their 
abſence, the Iriſh, provoked by the depredations of the ſoldiers left under the 
command of Harvey de Montmorency, and encouraged by the weakneſs and 
diminiſhed number of their oppreſſors, revolted in many places; fo that the 
whole country was thrown in confuſion. Henry having triumphed over his 
enemies, ſent Richard back to Ireland, with the title of guardian, and a grant 
of Wexford and Wicklow, as a recompence for his ſervices. Raymond le Gros 
was, at his own deſire, joined with him in the commiſſion ; and this colleague 
had no ſooner taken poſſeſſion of his poſt, than he made an incurſion into the 
country of O Phelan, from whence he carried off a great booty. This was con- 
veyed by ſea to Waterford in a fleet of ſhips, which, in their voyage, obtained. 
a compleat victory over an armament equipped by the Eaſterlings of Corke. 
He himſelf marched by land with the reſt of the plunder, amounting to four 
thouſand head of cattle, and defeated Dermot Maccarty, prince of Deſmond, in 
an engagement near Liſmore. After theſe ſucceſſes, he was, by the death of 
his father William Fitzgerald, obliged to croſs the ſea into Wales ; and at his 


departure, the command reverted to Harvey de Montmorency. T his officer 
D _ prevailed. 
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prevailed upon Strongbow to undertake an expedition into the country of Lime- 2 
rick ; but a reinforcement of four hundred Eaſterlings, recruited at Dublin for 
that ſervice, were, in their march to join him, ſurpriſed and cut in pieces by 
Donald Obryen, prince of Thomond ; ſo that the earl was forced to retire, in all 
haſte, to Waterford. where he was in a manner beſieged. 

XXV. The Iriſh, elevated with this advantage, ran to arms in all quarters: 
Roderic, king of Connaught, paſſing the Shannon at the head of a numerous 
army, ravaged the country of Meath ; while the Engliſh, abandoning the ſmall 
garriſons of Trim and Dulcke, retired to Dublin, without daring to face the 
natives in the field. Richard, alarmed at theſe proceedings, wrote a letter to 
Raymond, to whom he promiſed his ſiſter in marriage, if he would return im- 
mediately with all the ſuccours he could raiſe. The propoſal was embraced, and 
Raymond embarking with- thirty knights, one hundred horſe, and thrice the 
number of Welſh archers, arrived at Waterford, from whence he accompanied 
the earl to Wexford, where his marriage with the fair Baſilea was confummated. 
Then he marched into Meath, compelled Roderic to retire, and repaired the 
caſtles which had been diſmantled. The king of Connaught, dreading a viſit 
from this enterprizing commander, in his own territories, ſent the archbiſhop of 
Tuam, and two other clergymen, as ambaſſadors to the Engliſh monarch, to 
ſue for peace and renew his ſubmiſſion. To theſe Henry granted an audience at 
Windſor, where a treaty was effected, on condition that Roderic ſhould own the 6 
king of England as his liege and ſovereign, and pay every tenth hide of the cattle 
within his dominions; and that all his Iriſh ſubjects, holding under Roderic, 
ſhould, on payment of the ſame tribute, be confirmed in their poſſeſſions. Roderic Hibern 
was, by virtue of this ſubmiſſion, ſecured from the attacks of Raymond, who g,,u.n. 
marched againſt Donald, prince of Thomond, paſſed the Shannon in the face of "Kam . Abb. 
the enemy, and reduced Limerick by aſſault. The fame of his exploits excited 
the envy of Montmorency, who inſinuated to the king, that Raymond har- 
boured a deſign of conquering the kingdom for himſelf; and Henry, who was 
never deaf to ſuggeſtions of this nature, ſent over four commiſſioners, two of 
whom were ordered to return immediately with Raymond, and the others 
directed to remain in Ireland, and watch the conduct of Strongbow. Theſe 
commiſſioners having arrived in Ireland, and ſignified their orders, Raymond be- 
gan to 2 for his departure, and was juſt ready to embark, when Richard 
received advice that Donald, prince of Thomond, had inveſted Limerick; and 
that the garriſon, being very ill provided, ſtood in need of immediate relief. 
Richard would have begun his march without loſs of time; but the troops re- 
fuſed to ſerve under any other commander but Raymond, who, with the leave 
of the commiſſioners, undertook the expedition. In his route he was joined by 
a body of Iriſn, under Murchard and Donald, kings of Kilkenny and Oſſory, 
while the prince of Thomond, being appriſed of his motions, raiſed the ſiege, 
and advanced to meet him at a narrow paſs, which he fortified with trees and 
trenches. Raymond forced his way through theſe difficulties at the firſt onſet, 
routed the enemy, and entered Limerick in triumph. The princes of Con- 
naught and Thomond fubmitted to the victor, ſwore allegiance to king Henry, 
and gave hoſtages for their fidelity. Then Raymond marched to the aſſiſtance of 
Dermot Maccarty, prince of Deſmond, who was in danger of being depoſed by 
his own ſon Cormac O Lechan: the Engliſh general advancing towards Corke, 
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expelled the unnatural rebel, re-eſtabliſhed the father in his dominions, and re- 
turned to Limerick laden with riches and glory. | 

$ XXVI. Richard Strongbow, earl of Pembroke, had been dangerouſly ill 
for ſome time, and now dying at Dublin, without male iſſue, his daughter Ifa. 
bel became heireſs of all his poſſeſſions in Leinſter. His ſiſter Baſilea carefully 
concealed his death, until ſhe could ſend advice of it to her huſband Raymond, 
who finding it abſolutely neceſſary to repair to Dublin, to aſſume the reins of 


government, and draw thither the greateſt part of the forces, in caſe an inſurrec- 


tion ſhould enſue, had no other chance for preſerving Limerick, but that of 
leaving it in the hands of Donald, prince of Thomond, as a vaſſal of the Eng- 
liſh crown, from whom, however, he exacted hoſtages, and a new oath to de- 
fend the place, and reſtore it to the king upon demand. Inſtead of regarding 
this obligation, however, Raymond had ſcarce paſſed over the bridge, when the 
other part of it was broken down, and the city fired in four different places. 
The commiſſioners, in conſequence of Richard's death, returned to England, 
to make the king acquainted with the alteration of affairs. Henry appointed 
William Fitzaldhelm and John de Courcy procurators, or juſtices of Ireland, 
and they were accompanied by Robert Fitzſtephens and Miles Cogan. Fitz- 


aldhelm being the firſt in commiſſion, and ſenefchal, Raymond, at his arrival 


in Wexford, ſurrendered to him the government, cities, forts, and garriſons of 


An. Ch. 1176. Leinſter, together with the hoſtages of all Ireland. 
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vance no plauſible argument to ſtrengthen his claim; and Henry put an end to 


XXVII. During theſe tranſactions, Henry's attention was chiefly employed 
m regulating the civil policy of England. He ſummoned a great council at 
Northampton, where the conſtitutions of Clarendon, with regard to Iaymen and 
criminal matters, were amended and confirmed; and ſome of the old Saxon laws 


tevived : further meaſures were taken to prevent murder, robbery, clipping and 


coining, and to puniſh incendiaries, and harbourers of convicted criminals ; it was 
decreed that they ſhould loſe the right hand as well as the foot ; and that ruſtics 
fhould not eſcape, though acquitted by the water ordeal, but be baniſhed the king- 
dom, notwithſtanding this trial, provided they were reputed guilty in the opinion 
of the neighbourhood. That juſtice might be duly adminiſtered, the realm was di- 
vided into fix circuits, and to each of theſe three juſtices were aſſigned ; that they 
might make a yearly progreſs, and determine pleas of the crown and civil 
cauſes. They were upon this occaſion enjoined to enquire into all diffeifins, 
fince the king's laſt return to England ; to adminiſter the oath of fealty to all 
noblemen, knights, freeholders, and huſbandmen ; to proſecute to an outlawry 
all perſons who had fled out of the kingdom, unleſs they ſhould return within 
an appointed term to ſtand trial in the king's court; to baniſh recuſants, and to 

rintend the entire demolition of the caftles, which had been diſmantled. 
S XXVIII. To this council of Northampton the king of Scotland was. fum- 
moned, with ſeveral abbots of that kingdom, to acknowledge their ſubjection to 
the Engliſh church; but this they refuſed to profeſs, and aſſerted their own in- 
dependence. Roger, archbiſhop of Vork, produced inſtances of ſuch ſubjec- 
tion to his ſee, payed of old by the biſhops of Withorne and Glaſgow, and 
bulls of divers popes, eſtabliſhing and confirming the primacy of Vork over all 
the ſees of Scotland: but he was warmly oppoſed by the archbiſhop of Canter- 
bury, who inſiſted upon their being ſubject to his church, though he could ad- 


the 
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the diſpute, by allowing the Scottiſh prelates to return to their own country, 
without having acknowleged the primacy of either. Another quarrel was re- 
vived between the. two metropolitans, in their conteſt for precedency, which 
Richard claimed as the undoubted right of his church, by an antient and 
invariable cuſtom ; while Roger pretended to it, from the priority of his 
conſecration, according to a conſtitution of Gregory the great. At a ſynod 
held in the chapel of St. Catherine, in Weſtminfter, by Huguezun, the 2 
legate, Roger, entering the place before his rival, took poſſeſſion of the ſeat on 
the cardinal's. right- hand; but Richard coming, refuſed to ſit on the left-hand. 
The moſt virulent altercation enſued, though the king was preſent; and the ſuf- 
fragans of Canterbury proceeding to immediate action, Roger was pulled from 
his place, thrown down, trampled under foot, and treated with other indigni- 
ties. Huguezun was ſcandaliſed at this violence and indecency, in conſequence 
of which the ſynod immediately broke up, and, ſuppoſing the outrage to have 
been preconcerted by the archbiſhop of Canterbury and his dependants, fum- 
moned him to anſwer for it before the pope, to whom Roger alſo appealed. 
But Richard with a ſum of money appeaſed the legate; and the king called 
another council at Wincheſter to compromiſe the difference between the two 
prelates, who agreed to refer the diſpute to the arbitration of the archbiſhop of 
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Rouen, and ſome other foreign prelates, and to wait five years for their deciſion. gened. Abb. 


$ XXIX. Henry's eccleſiaſtical troubles were no ſooner pacified, than his do- 
meſtic diſguſts revived. His eldeſt ſon ſtill retained his jealouſy and averſion to 
his father's government; and this was fomented by the paraſites, who had inſinuated 
themſelves into his confidence. He could not reſide with any pleaſure in Eng- 
land; and therefore, on pretence of devotion,” deſired to make a pilgrimage to 
James of Compoſtella: the old king endeavoured to divert him from his pur- 
poſe ; but, finding him inflexible, granted the permiſſion he deſired, and he 
was already at Portſmouth, waiting for a fair wind, when his brother Richard 
arrived from the continent, to ſollicit ſuccours for maintaining war with the ba- 
rons of Guienne, who refuſed to part with their caſtles, according to Henry's 
orders. The king immediately ſent for his eldeſt ſon to Wincheſter, where he 
perſuaded him to poſtpone his pilgrimage, and aſſiſt his brother in the reduction 
of Guienne, towards which he ſupplied Richard with a large ſum of money. 
The two princes ſet fail together; but no ſooner arrived at Barfleur, than Hen- 
ry and his queen repaired to the court of France, leaving the burthen of the war 
upon Richard's ſhoulders. - This young prince levying a ſtrong body of forces 
in Guienne, defeated the Brabantines in a pitched battle, between S. Megrin 
and Bouteville ; then advancing into the Limouſin; reduced the caſtle of Aixe, 
and the city of Limoges, and returned to Poitiers, to hold a council with his bro 
ther Henry, about the further operations of the campaign. 

XXX. The two brothers undertook the ſiege of Chateauneuf, but Henry, 
after having ſtayed about a fortnight in the camp, returned to Poitiers, and 
took into his family and ſervice a number of French and Norman knights, who 
had been the profeſſed enemies of his father, Theſe neceſſarily inſtigated him 
to renounce his duty and allegiance by another revolt; and one Adam de Cher- 
chedun, his chancellor, wrote an account of their conduct to be forwarded to 
the king; but his letters being intercepted, young Henry would have put him 
to death, had not he claimed the privilege of an eccleſiaſtic, which was aflert- 
ed by the biſhop of Poitiers. This, however, could not ſcreen him from the 
255 | . moſt 
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moſt painful and ignominious puniſhment. He was ordered to be ſtripped 
ſtark naked, with his hands tied behind him, and ſcourged through the ſtreets 
of Poitiers: he underwent the ſame ſhameful diſcipline in all the towns, through 
which he paſſed in his way to Argenton, where he was kept in cloſe priſon, un- 

= til the king, hearing of his misfortune, ſent four knights of his houſhold, 
= bn | to bring him ſafe into England. Mean while Richard proſecuted the war with 
i | vigour; and after having taken divers fortreſſes, inveſted Angouleſme, 

i which was defended by the count in perſon, and his ſon, the viſcounts of Li- 
1 | | moges, Ventadour, and Chabannois. The ſiege was carried on with ſuch vigour, 
| . that in fix days they were fain to capitulate, and ſurrender at diſcretion ; and 

Richard ſent them over to his father, who remitted them to his cuſtody, until 

he himſelf ſhould croſs the ſea into Normandy. 

S XXXI. While Richard gathered laurels in the war of Guienne, the old 
king thought he could not employ himſelf better, than in taking precautions 
for the defence of his government, againſt the machinations: of his eldeſt ſon, 
with which he was well acquainted. He took into his own poſſeſſion all the 
caſtles belonging to his barons, and committed them to the care of his own 

Hoveden. warders. He gave his daughter Eleanor in marriage to Alphonſo, king of Caſtile, 
Benedict. and beſtowed the other, whoſe name was Jane, upon William, king of Sicily, to 
whom cardinal Huguezun had made a very advantageous report of her beauty 
and merit. This legate came over into England, to abſolve Henry of the vow 
if t he had taken to go on a pilgrimage: to the Holy Land; and he was ordered by 
8 = | the pope to exerciſe his legatine power in a viſitation of the churches in England, 
= and by inſiſting upon the execution of the ſtipulations made at Henry's abſolution, 
= - | after the murder of Becket. The king had conſented that no clergyman ſhould 
Z bie called to anſwer before a lay judge, for any crime or tranſgreſſion, except 
= thoſe of the foreſt laws, and in caſe of lay fees which owed ſervice to the ſove- 
= . reign or lord paramount: he had promiſed, that no prelacy ſhould be kept va- 
1 | Ls. cant longer than one year; and exempted the clergy from the hardſhip of de- 
ciding their right by duel; a privilege which he had already granted to the 
laity, by the inſtitution of the grand aflize. Hitherto the murderers of clergy- 
men were only puniſhed with excommunication ; but now the king enacted a 
| law, ordaining that the murderers of eccleſiaſtics ſhould be tried in his court, 
| before the juſticiary of the realm, in preſence of the biſhop of the dioceſe or his 
| | e official; and beſides the uſual puniſhment incurred by thoſe convicted of murder- 
1 | ing laymen, forfeit for themſelves and their heirs, all their real eſtates and lands. 
| | Dueto, Col. Of inheritance. In return for theſe conceſſions in behalf of the clergy, the pope 
gave up the pretended exemption, inſiſted upon by Becket when he refuſed to 
plead in the king's court; and in a bull dated at Fraſcati, expreſly declared, 
that all cauſes about eſtates and poſſeſſions belonged to the cognizance of the 

royal tribunal. | | 
| $ XXX1I. Huguezun having finiſhed his viſitation in England, ſet fail for 
1 Normandy on the ſame errand; and in leſs than a month after his departure, 
| _ cardinal Vivian arrived at Dover, with the character of legate in Scotland, Ire- 
| land, and the neighbouring iſlands : he was ſent over at the requeſt of the 
: | Scottiſh biſhops, who, in order to avoid all ſubjection to the church of Eng- 
| | land, had put themſelves under the pope's protection. Henry, having received 
= 2. an intimation of the deſign, ſent the biſhops of Wincheſter and Ely to ſtop the le- 


| gate at Northampton, to demand how he preſumed to enter the kingdom with- 
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out a licence, and hinder his proceeding, until he ſhould promiſe, upon oath, to 
take no ſtep to the prejudice of the Engliſh church. Vivian, -terrified at this 
peremptory meſſage, took the oath accordingly, and being furniſhed by Henry 
with a paſs, and letters of recommendation to the biſhops and abbeys in his way, 
he continuedhis jo urney towards Scotland. He met the king of that country on 
his way to Henry's court, with Gilbert, lord of Galloway, whom he had redu- 
ced, and now brought along with him, to do _— and ſwear fealty to the 
king of England. He, at the ſame time, paid a thouſand marks of filver, either 
by way of preſent, or fine for the death of his brother ; delivered his fon Dun- 
can as an hoſtage for his future behaviour, and was received into the protection 

of Henry, who re-eſtabliſhed him in the poſſeſſion of all his territories. 
SXXXIII. After this tranſaction, the king made a progreſs through the 
north, and returning to Northampton, held a great council to ſettle the affairs 
of the kingdom, before he ſhould depart to Normandy. W. de Cahaines, 
vaſſ:] to the earl of Leiceſter, who was ſtill in diſgrace, pretending to hold his 
barony of the king, whoſe favour he hoped to acquire by this pretence, the earl 
was brought to anſwer the allegations, and behaved with ſuch modeſty and ſub- 
miſſion, that Henry reſtored to him all the lands he had formerly poſſeſſed : at 
the ſame time, he indulged Hugh, earl of Cheſter, with his whole eſtate, except 
the caſtle; and how upon William de Albiny, the earldom of Arundel or 
Suſſex. With the pope's conſent, he converted the college of ſecular clergy at 
Waltham croſs, into an abbey of canons regular, and depoſed the abbeſs of Am- 
breſbury for her incontinence. He ſupphed Philip, count of Flanders, with 
five hundred marks towards the nces of his expedition to the Holy Land, 
and ſent twice the ſum for the N neva by William de Mandeville, earl of 
Eſſex, who, with other Engliſh noblemen and knights, embarked in the ſame 

enterprize. | 

$ XXXIV. The next meaſure of importance purſued by Henry, was an in- 
quiſition into divided fiefs, their tenures in capite and ſervices; which was made 
by all the ſheriffs and bailiffs of the kingdom, and the report delivered into the 
exchequer. He then iſſued orders to all the earls, barons, and knights of the 
realm who held of him in capite, to meet him at London, with their horſes and 
arms, in order to be tranſported into Normandy, where they ſhould ſerve a 
whole year at their own expence. In all probability, he foreſaw a rupture with 
France; but, this not happening ſo ſoon as he expected, the rendezvous was 
poſtponed. In the interim Alphonſo, king of Caſtile, and his uncle Sanchez, 
king of Navarre, appealed to Henry's arbitration, in a diſpute about ſome terri- 
tories which the uncle had uſurped, during his nephew's minority. They agreed 
to refer the difference to the deciſion of the Engliſh monarch, and obliged 3 
ſelves to abide by his award : ſeveral biſhops and noblemen came over from both 
parties to maintain their pretenſions, with learned adyocates to plead their cauſe, 
and two famous champions for ſingle combat, in caſe he ſhould adjudge the con- 
teſt to be decided in that manner. The king aſſembled all his prelates, earls, and 
barons at London, to examine the merits of this extraordinary appeal; and the 
facts being fairly ſtated on both ſides, he awarded to each party the territories 
which the other had uſurped ; and the determination being approved by both 
kings, he diſmiſſed the ambaſſadors with magnificent preſents. | 5 
5 | CXXXV. 
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THE HISTORY Book 1I. 
S XXXV. Since the ſuppreſſion of the great rebellion, Henry ſeems to have 
taken no ſtep without the concurrence of the great council of the nation, which 


he aſſembled almoſt every month. In one of theſe aſſemblies at Oxford, he 
exacted another oath of allegiance from Reſe ap Griffith, and David ap Owen, 


| princes of South and North Wales, and the principal nobility of thoſe countries, 


and beſtowed his natural ſiſter Emma in marriage upon David, with the terri- 
tory of Elleſmere : at the ſame time, he created his youngeſt ſon John lord of 
Ireland, and diſtributed among his noblemen the lands of the Iriſh who had 


lately revolted, in conſequence of the depredations they ſuffered from the Eng- 


liſh. Meath was given to Hugh de Lacy, the kingdom of Corke divided be- 
tween Miles Cogan, and Robert Fitzſtephens ; and Limerick was beſtowed upon 
Philip de Braouſe: he retained, however, in his own hands, the cities of Dub- 
lin, Corke, Waterford, and Wexford, the governments of which he conferred 
upon Robert Poer, William Fitzaldhelm, and others in whoſe fidelity he could 


confide; and he ordered Hugh Kevelcock, earl of Cheſter, to aſſiſt in ſubduing 


the country, where he might have an opportunity to juſtify by his ſervices, the 


__ generoſity of the king who had pardoned him for his rebellion, and reſtored 


Bened. Abb. 


him to his honours and eſtates. | | 

$ XXXVI. By this time the mutual jealouſy and diſguſt, ſubſiſting between 
the kings of England and France, drew towards a rupture. Henry had ſmarted 
ſo ſeverely by matching his eldeſt ſon in the family 4 Lewis, that he had no in- 
clination to fulfil the contract of marriage between Richard and the French 
king's daughter Alice, which had been ſettled at the pacification. He had a 
very good pretext for poſtponing this alliance, becauſe Lewis had not fulfilled 
his part of the agreement, in ceding the Vexin to young Henry, and the 
city of Bourges to Richard. The old king reſolved to avail himſelf of this 
handle ; and delaying the rendezvous of his troops by a proclamation, ſent the 
archbiſhop of Rouen, with the biſhops of Wincheſter and Ely, as his am- 
baſſadors to the court of France, to demand the execution of the articles; and 
that his daughter-in-law Margaret, who had gone thither without his know- 
lege and conſent, ſhould be re- conducted to Normandy, as her pregnancy was 
then far advanced. To theſe demands no ſatisfactory anſwer was returned; and 
all the affairs of the kingdom being ſettled in an aſſembly at Wincheſter, at 
which William, king of Scotland, aſſiſted, in obedience to a royal mandate, 
Henry repaired to Stoke, in the neighbourhood of Portſmouth, where his fleet 
lay ready for the embarkation of his forces, There he was detained by contrary 
winds, until a meſſenger arrived with advice from Richard Giffard, whom he 
employed as an _ in France, that cardinal Peter, elect of Meaux, and le- 
gate in that kingdom, had received orders to lay his dominions under an inter- 
dict, unleſs he would immediately conſent to the conſummation of the marriage 
between Richard and Alice. He returned immediately to Wincheſter, where he 
conſulted his prelates and friends upon this ſubject; and the archbiſhop of Can- 


terbury, with his ſuffragans, appealed to the pope againſt this intended ſentence 


1 


of the legate; while a meſſenger was diſpatched to the archbiſhop of York, 
deſiring he would take the ſame ſtep in his province, without delay. Thus ſe- 
cured againſt the bad effects of the papal cenſure, he embarked at Portſmouth, 
with his ſon Geoffrey, and landed next day in Normandy, from whence the 


young prince ſet out immediately for Bretagne, to quell ſome diſturbances in that 
| province z 
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rovince z while his father repaired to Rouen, where he was viſited by cardinal 
ter. This prelate, having ſignified the orders of his holineſs, propoſed an in- 
terview between Henry and the French king, who met accordingly at Guẽ 8. 
Renu, near Nonancourt, where the king of England offered to complete the 
marriage between Richard and Alice, provided Lewis would cede Bourges to 
that young prince, and put his eldeſt fon in poſſeſſion of the country lying be- 
tween Giſors and Pontoiſe, according to the ſtipulations of the laſt treaty. 


361 


The French king refuſing to perform theſe articles, the difference could not be bd. 
compromiſed, though the legate found means to engage both kings in a new Rob. de 
cruſade, and in the mean time they promiſed to ſuſpend all acts of animoſity. . Monte. 


.. $XXXVI. This temporary accommodation being effected, Henry returned 
to Vernueil, where, in a general council, he enacted an ordinance, exempting 
the effects of vaſſals from being ſeized for the debts of their lords, unlefs they 
engaged as ſureties, and ordering their rents to be paid to the creditors, in lieu 
of that diſtreſs : a law which in ſome meaſure aſcertained the liberty of the com- 
mons; and which was publiſhed in the form of a charter through all his domi- 


nions, at home and abroad. He had ſent his. eldeſt. fon to ſuppreſs an infur- Bened. Abb, 


rection in Berry; but, hearing he made flow progreſs in his operations, he him- 
ſelf marched thither at the head of a ſtrong army, and reduced Chateau-roux. 
Then he reſcued a rich heireſs, the daughter of Ralf de Deols, who had been 
carried off by the lord. of La Chaftre, and quelled an inſurrection in the Li- 
mouſin. Thence he repaired to Greiffac, in Auvergne, when, in the preſence of 
the French king, the aſſembled ſtates of that province declared, that their 
country belonged of ancient right to the counts of Guienne, except the biſhop- 
ric of Clermont, which was under the patronage of France. Lewis diſſenting 
from this verdict, the diſpute was left to the arbitration of twelve referees ; and 
in the mean time, Henry took poſſeſſion of the caſtle of Turenne, and received 
homage and allegiance from the barons and knights of La Marche, which he 
purchaſed for ſix thouſand marks of filver, of count Audibert, who had engaged 
in an expedition to the Holy Land. His next care was to provide for the ſecurity 
of his Norman frontiers, towards which he procured letters of protection from 
the French king, according to the practice of thoſe times, in which mutual aſſiſt- 
ance of this kind was never refuſed by princes who had taken the croſs to- 
gether. | 


ſolemnity, at Wodeſtoke ; and that prince immediately went abroad to ſignalize 
himſelf in tournaments, ambitious of emulating the renown of his elder brothers, 
who were: celebrated for their ſtrength and dexterity at thoſe exerciſes, Young 
Henry was ſo fond of ſuch atchievements, that they engroſſed his whole attention 
for three years, during which he conſorted with knights only, and courted po- 
pularity, at a prodigous expence. Richard was more honourably engaged in 
oppoſing the ravages of the banditti, compoſed of Baſques, Navarrois, and 
other mountaneers inhabiting; the Pyrenees, who infeſted. Guienne, and occa- 
ſionally joined the barons when they revolted. Theſe he defeated in ſeveral en- 
counters: he invaded Gaſcony, where he reduced the count de Bigorre : Guy 
de Rancone, lord of Pons, in Saintonge, and the count of Engouleſme under- 
went the ſame fate: the caſtles of Genſac, Martellac, and ſeveral others, were 
ſubdued ; and he took by ſtorm the ſtrong fortreſs of Taillebourg, which was 

Vor. I. | ' A'S _ deemed 


| R. de Monte, 
* $XXXVIIL At his return to England he knighted his ſon Geoffrey, with great ,,, 
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deemed impregnable. His brother Geoffrey met with the ſame ſucceſs in Brit- 
tany, where Guiomar, viſcount of Leon, and his ſons had raiſed an inſurrec- 
tion. Geoffrey attacked them with ſuch vigour, that after having ſeen all their 
caſtles taken, they fled for ſhelter into foreſts, from whence they ravaged the 
neighbouring country ; till tired of ſuch a vagabond life, they ſubmitted at 
diſcretion. 

XXXIX. Mean while the old king was employed at home in puniſhing ve- 
nality and extortion, and redreſſing the grievances of his people, by wiſe regula- 
tions, in the eſtabliſhment of which he exceeded all the princes of his time. Cad- 
wallon, a Welſh prince, being aſſaſſinated in his return from court, to which he 
had come under a ſafe conduct, Henry condemned to the gibbet, all that were con- 
cerned in this outrageous breach of the public faith. Treſpaſſes on the foreſt laws 
were puniſhed with fines or impriſonment ; traitors were baniſhed ; felony was at- 
toned with the amputation of limbs; and death was the lot of all convicted of mur- 
der, rape, and robbery. As the country incurred an — n__ expence, from 
the progreſs of the itinerant judges, who, being barons of great quality, travel- 
ed with numerous retinues, the king, in a general council at Windfor, divided 
the kingdom into four diſtrifts, to each of theſe appointing five juſticiaries, 
comprehending two eccleſiaſtics and three lay barons, in order to adminiſter 
juſtice in their ſeveral departments. 

$ XL. Pope Alexander, having at laſt compromiſed all his differences with: 
the emperor Frederic, reſolved to hold a general ſynod in the church of St. John: 
de Lateran in Rome, to which he ſummoned the prelates of all chriſtendom; and 
among the reſt, the biſhops of Durham, Norwich, Hereford, and Bath, repre- 
ſented the clergy of England. It was opened in the beginning of March, and fat a 
fortnight z during which ſeſſion, ſeveral canons were enacted, which the kingdom 
of England obſerved. Theſe imported, that no perſon under the age of thirty, 


| ſhould be promoted to a biſhopric ; that the ordination of ſchiſmatics, with their 


Ibid. 
Hoved. 


rants and collations to benefices, ſnould be annulled; and that the clergy 
ſhould not engage in.ſecular employments : others forbade pluralities, ordina-- 
tion without a title, the trial of eccleſiaſtics in ſecular courts, and the dangerous 
practice of tournaments, denying chriſtian burial to thoſe who ſhould be mor- 


tally wounded in ſuch exerciſes. 


$ XLI: In the courſe of this year, Lewis VII. of France, being deſirous of 
viſiting Becket's tomb at Canterbury, in order to make a vow for the recovery of 
his ſon Philip, who was dangerouſly ill, Henry ſent him a ſafe conduct; thus: 
aſſured he arrived at Dover, from whence he next day proceeded to Canterbury, 


and having paid his devotion to ſaint Thomas, made a grant of an hundred muids 


Bened. Abb. 
Hoveden. 


of wine yearly to the convent of Chriſt- church. He ſtaid but a few days, after 
having performed his acts of duty, and, at his return, found his ſon recovering; 
though he himſelf was, in his way to St. Denis, ſeized with an apoplectic fit, 
which produced a palſy, that hindered him from aſſiſting at Philip's coronation. 
At this ceremony, performed on the feaſt of All- Saints at Rheims, young Hen- 
ry, as duke of Normandy, carried a golden crown before Philip, from his apart- 
ment to the church, and afterwards ſerved the firſt diſh upon the table as ſeneſ- 
chal of France, an hereditary office belonging to the counts of Anjou. 

XLII. Philip, being wholly governed by the advice of his nameſake and 
godfather the earl of Flanders, exerciſed divers acts of oppreſſion, 1 

5 obli 
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obliged his mother Adelais to quit the kingdom, after having injured and diſ- 
graced all her friends and relations. She had recourſe to young Henry, 
who then reſided in Normandy ; and he prevailed upon his father to eſpouſe her 
quarrel, With this view, the king repaired to his Norman dominions, where 
he was viſited by the queen of France, her brothers the counts of Blois, Chartres, 
and Sancerre, who promiſed to be ruled by his counſels, and gave hoſtages for 
the performance of that promiſe z in conſequence of which Henry raiſed a nu- 
merous army to ſupport their pretenſions. Mean while Philip married Iſabel, 
daughter of Baldwin, count of Hainault, and niece to his governor the count 
of Flanders ; and this princeſs being crowned at St. Denis, her huſband advan- 
ced with an army towards the frontiers of Normandy. The king of England, at 
the ſame time, took the field ; but, neither party caring to hazard an engage- 
ment, a negociation was begun, and a treaty concluded, on condition that the 
2 of France ſhould return to Paris, and receive ſeven livres a day for her 
ubſiſtence during the life of her huſband, and after his death enjoy the lands 
aſſigned for her dower. At this conference, the count of Flanders did homage 
to the king of England, on the renewal of a former convention, by which he 
received from Henry, a penſion of a thouſand pounds, in conſideration of his 
furniſhing five hundred knights to ſerve the king forty days, whenever required. 
The count de Clermont likewiſe ſwore fealty to the Engliſh monarch ; the ar- 
ticles of the laſt peace between the two crowns were confirmed, and the kings 
renewed the mutual protection of their realms. 
$ XLII. During Henry's reſidence at Le Mans, he ordered the officers of 
the Engliſh mint to be proſecuted and ſeverely fined for adulterating the coin, 
which was new caſt, of a different form and true ſtandard : and Ralt de Glan- 
ville, chief juſticiary of the kingdom, publiſhed ſome of the confeſſor's laws, or- 
daining that the tenants of the church ſhould be ſued only in the eccleſiaſtical 
court; that churches and parſonage houſes ſhould be held as ſanctuaries; though, 
in caſes of rapine, the offenders ſhould either make reſtitution or abjure the 
country ; that wives, innocent of the crimes committed by their huſbands, 
ſhould not forfeit their dower ; nor children be deprived of their inheritance for 
any crime perpetrated by their father, before they were born or begotten. The 
king, at this period too, iſſued a proclamation, commanding all freeholders and 
burgeſſes of his dominions on the continent, to provide themſelves with arms 
offenſive and defenſive ©, in proportion to their ſubſtance ; an ordinance which 
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afterwards took place in England, according to the regulation of the aſſize of An. Ch. 1181. 


arms, which was executed under the inſpection of the itinerant juſtices. This 
law plainly demonſtrated how much the king depended upon the affection and 
loyalty of his ſubjects, and how much better they were qualified to defend their 


1 Every perſon, poſſeſſed of a knight's ſee, coat; and no perſon could ſell, pawn, or lend 


was obliged to have a coat of mail, an helmet, 

ſhield and-lance; and ſuch a ſuit for every fee 
he poſſeſſed. Every free layman, poſſeſſed of 
effects or rents to the value of ſixteen marks, 
was bound to have the ſame ſort of armour ; 
and thoſe who had not above ten marks, were 
excuſed for a ſlighter coat of mail, an iron ſcull- 
cap, and a lance. Burgeſſes were equipped with 
an iron cap and lance, with a wambois or quilted 


A a a 2 


his armour ; nor could a lord take it from his 
vaſſal, by forfeiture, gift, ſecurity, or under 
any pretence whatſoever: when the poſſeſſor 
died, the armour deſcended to his heir ; and 
during a minority, the guardian took it in 
charge, and provided a man for ſervice, until his 


ward was able to ſerve in perſon. Benedict. 
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own. 
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' own property, than thoſe venal mercenaries who are found neceffary to tyrants, 

and trample upon that liberty which they undertake to defend. Henry, having 

effected an accemmodation between the French king and the count of Flanders, 

who had quarrelled about the influence of the queen-mother, embarked at Cher- 

bourgh for England; and ſoon after his arrival, convoked a great council at 
Nottingham, in which William, — Scotland, with his earls and barons, 


aſſiſted. Richard, the king's natural ſon, who had been elected biſhop of Lin- 
coln, though never conſecrated, reſigned his ſee into the hands of the archbiſhop 
of Canterbury, and was created chancellor of the realm; and Roger, archbiſhop 
of Tork, dying immenſely rich, the king ſeized all his treaſure, as the effects of 
an inteſtate eccleſiaſtic, by virtue of a bull which Roger himſelf had pro- 


cured from pope Alexander, importing that no clergyman could deviſe any part 
of his effects upon his n bel. | 


An. Ch. 1182. S XLIV. The peace concluded between the king of France, and the court of 


Flanders, was of very ſhort duration. Stephen, count of Sancerre, one of Phi- 
lip's uncles, took poſſeſſion of ſome lands which he retained by force, in con- 
tempt of the king's orders, and did homage to the count of Flanders for the 
caſtle of St. Brue, that he might have a title to his protection. Accordingly, 
when the king expelled his uncle and refuſed to reſtore the eſtate, the count in- 
vaded the territories of the count de Clermont, and engaged a number of rhe 
French nobility in his faction: he likewiſe follicited the emperor of Germany to 
make an irruption into the territories of France. Young Henry raifed an army 


d affiſt his brother-in-law, and the old king reſolved to make another voyage to 


the continent, in order to adjuſt the difference. But before his departure, he 
made a will, in which he bequeathed twenty thouſand marks for the defence of 
the Holy Land; and the chriſtians of Paleſtine being diſtreſſed by the arms of 
Saladin, Sultan of Egypt, he fent immediately five hundred marks of gold, and 
two and forty thouſand of filyer for their relief. When he arrived in Norman- 
dy, his firſt care was to procure an interview between the king of France and the 
count of Flanders, where, by his mediation, a treaty was concluded to their 
mutual farisfa&tion : and the difference was ſcarce compromiſed, hen the king 


of England was viſited by his ſon- in- law Henry, duke of Saxony, who, with his 


wife, children, counts, and barons, had been expelled from his dominions by the 
emperor Frederic Barbaroſſa, becauſe he had refed to ſtand to the judgment of 
the imperial court, in a quarrel with the archbiſhop of Cologne. He was a 
proud, imperious, and rapacious nobleman, who had broke his faith on a great 
many different occaſions, injured the emperor and empire, oppreſſed his neigh- 
bours, and incurred the hatred of all his countrymen. His father-in-law inter- 
ceded in his behalf with Frederic, who allowed his vaſſals to return, abridged 
the term of his exile, and indulged his dutcheſs with the full enjoyment of her 
dower. The king of England diſmiſſed the duke's adherents with ſumptuous. 
preſents, and, for the maintenance of himſelf and his dutcheſs, aſſigned an ap- 
pointment of three hundred and fifty angevin livres a day. 


- 


$ XLV. Henry was extremely benevolent to his children; but notwithſtand- 
ing all his generoſity and affection, he met with nothing but returns of ingra- 
titude from his ſon Henry, who now retired with his wife to the court of France, 
and from thence ſent an inſolent meſſage to his father, demanding” the imme- 


diate ceſſion of Normandy, This propoſal being rejected, he pretended peg 
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of embarking in the cruſade, hoping his father, out of his paternal tenderneſs, 


would grant all he aſked to divert him from this refolution : but being dif: 
pointed in this ſcheme, he agreed to take an hundted and ten livres a day for 
his ſubſiſtence ; and the king promiſed to pay a year's appointments to an hun- 


dred Knights of his houſhold. Thus ſatisfied, he and his brothers accompanied 


their father to Angers, were they ſwore to maintain perpetual amity with ore 
another; and Geoffrey, having now obtained poſſeſſion of Brittany by his mar- 
rlage with Conſtance, did homage to his elder brother for that dutchy ; but 
when the father propoſed the like ſubmiffion for Guienne, Richard at firſt re- 
fuſed to comply with his deſire : he was at length, however, prevaiſed upon to 
offer homage to young Henry, by whom it was rejected with diſdain. High 


words enſued, and this was the beginning of a quarrel, in conſequence of which, An. Ch. 1183. 


Richard retired to his province and fortified his caſtles. As he had ruled with 
great ſeverity, and debauched the wives and daughters of his barons, they now 
engaged in a conſpiracy againſt him, and offered their allegiance to Henry, 
who countenanced their revolt, and, in conjunction with his brother Geoffrey, 
reſolved to drive Richard out of Guienne. With this view, Henry inveſted it 
on one fide, and Geoffrey on the other, while the barons appeared in open re- 
bellion. In this emergency, Richard had recourſe to his father, who forthwith 
raiſed a numerous army, and marched to his aſſiſtante. He entered the town of 
Limoges, though the caſtle was in the hands of his eldeſt fon, who, finding it 
would be impracticable to cope with his father in the field, pretended to ſubmit 
and reconcile the barons of Guienne with his brother Richard: under pretence 
of effecting this accommodation, he and Geoffrey held private conferences with 
thoſe revolters, in which they concerted meaſures for the King's deſtruction. 
He was fo little apprehenſive of their deſign, that he had diſmiſſed the greateſt 
part of his forces; and while he ſtaid at Limoges in full fecurity, the foldiers in 
the caſtle tutored for the purpoſe, ſent a flight of arrows againſt him, one day 
while he took the air on horſtback, ſuſpecting no danger. One of his knights 
was wounded by his ſide, and his own horfe ſhot through the head, with a ſhaft 
that would have pierced the king's body, had not the animal toffed up his 
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head by accident. Alarmed at this treachery, he now ſuſpected his ſons of a Chr. Gerv. 


deſign againſt his life, and took immediate meafures for his own preſervation. 

$ XLVI. Young Henry, thus baffled in his perfidious ſcheme, took the 
-cro's, and inſiſted upon going to the Holy Land; and the king conſented to the 
expedition, aſſuring him, that his equipage ſhould ſurpaſs in magnificence, 
that of any prince who had embarked in fuch an enterprize. But, before he 
could execute his reſolution; he was taken ill of a fever at Martel, a caſtle in 
Turenne, and apprehending that his life was near a period, earneſtly deſired to 
ſpeak with his father. The king, ſuſpecting fome ae 7 ſent a biſhop, who 
found him in extremity, and received his dying requeſt, that his father would 
forgive all his offences and ingratitude; pay the wages due to his knights and 
attendants, and deal mercifully with the barons of Guienne. In a few hours af- 
ter this communication, he died a penitent ; after having exhibited repeated 


_ proofs of an ungrateful and unnatural diſpoſition towards an indulgent parent, 


againſt whole lite he had reſolved to draw his ſword in battle, on the Monday 


after he ſickened. The king's affection glowed even to a vicious extreme; for, 


when he was informed of his ſon's death, he fainted away in three 8 
| woons, 
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ſwoons, and poured forth ſuch lamentations as the loſs of ſuch an undutiful 
child could by no means juſtify, He had more reaſon to rejoice at his 


deceaſe, by which a dangerous conſpiracy was diſſolved : the rebellious troops 


immediately diſperſed, and were purſued by Richard ; the caftle of Limoges 


was taken; the nobles of Guienne ſubmitted, ſurrendering their fortreſſes, 


which were razed to the ground; and the peace of the province was re-eſta- 
bliſhed before the arrival of the king of Arragon, who had marched with an ar- 


Gul. Neubrig. 
Benedict. 
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my to the king's aſſiſtance. Young Henry died without iſſue, and his widow 


8. was in a few years married to Bela, king of Hungary. 


$XLVII. This lady was like to occaſion another rupture with France: for 
king Henry had ſcarce returned to Normandy, when her. brother Philip de- 
manded her jointure, and Giſors, with all its dependencies, which had been 
given with her in marriage. Henry alledged, that the ſettlement was void, as 
aſſigning lands which belonged to queen Eleanor, whom he now releaſed ; and he 
claimed Gifors as an appendage of Normandy. This diſpute produced a long 
negociation, - which at length ended in an accommodation at Gifors, where 
both kings agreed, that Margaret ſhould relinquiſh her claim to the dower, in 


- conſideration of an annuity amounting to two thouſand ſeven hundred livres; 


and that Giſors ſhould be given to either of Henry's ſons, as the portion of 
Adelais or Alice, who been deſigned for Richard, and educated at Win- 
cheſter, After this accommodation, Henry returned to England, where he was 
viſited by William, king of Scotland, who demanded in marriage Maud, the 
daughter of the duke of Saxony; and the propoſal was accepted, though the 
marriage did not take place, becauſe the parties were related within the prohi- 
bited degrees of conſanguinity, and the pope's diſpenſation could not be ob- 
tained. Reſe ap Griffith, who had ſlain Ralf Poer, in revenge for ſome inju- 
ries he had received from that nobleman, and made ſeveral incurſions upon 
the Engliſh territories, appeared at the king's court in Worceſter ; excuſed what 
he had done, as the effect of the moſt provoking wrongs ; reſtored the caſtles he 


had taken in the king's abſence, renewed his oath of fealty, and promiſed to ſend 


his ſon and nephews, as hoſtages for his good behaviour. 
$ XLVIII. At the death of young Henry, Richard ſucceeding as heir appa- 


.rent to the throne, was deſired by his father to reſign Guienne to his youngeſt 


brother John, who had been brought to Normandy for this purpoſe ; but Rich- 
ard deſiring time to conſult his friends, withdrew privately into his province, 
from whence he wrote a letter to his father, refuſing to part with his poſſeſſion. 


When the king returned to England, Geoffrey and John invaded Guienne, ravag- 


ing the country as they proceeded ; and Richard, in revenge, made incurſions into 
Brittany : till at length their father commanded them to ſuſpend their hoſtili- 
ties, and come over to England, when they were- reconciled, and Richard ſub- 
mitted to his determination. About this period the archbiſhop of Cologne ar- 
riving in this kingdom, on a pilgrimage to Becket's tomb, propoſed a match 


between Richard and the emperor's daughter, which was actually ſettled, tho” 
rendered afterwards ineffectual by the death of that princeſs ; and Henry ſeized 
this opportunity of compromiſing the difference between his ſon-in-law the 
duke of Saxony, and this prelate, who not only forgave him for the injuries 


he had received at his hands, but alſo undertook to be his advocate with Fre- 


derick ; at the ſame time he engaged in his behalf pope Lucius, whom he had 
; 4 f occaſion | 
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occaſion to oblige in a very ſingular manner. That pontiff, having been expelled 
from Rome by an inſurrection of the people, made application to the different 
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princes and churches in Europe for ſuccour in his diftreſs, and Henry had ſup- 


plied him with a large ſum of money; ſo that he readily uſed his good offices, 
in favour of the Saxon, with the emperor, who next year recalled and reſtored 
him to the poſſeſſion of great part of his territories. __ nn 

$ XLIX. The next affair that engaged the king's attention, was the va- 


Bened. Abbas, 


cancy of the metropolitan ſee, by the death of archbiſhop Richard. Ralf 


de Glanville, the chief juſticiary, and ſome biſhops, were ſent to prepare 
the convent for an election; and the monks pitched upon the abbot of Battel, 
and four other eccleſiaſtics, who were rejected by the king, at a council held at 
Reading. A diſpute enſued, between the delegates of the convent and the ſuf- 
fragan Pieps, about the right of electing, and divers councils were convened 
before the matter could be brought to a determination. At length the biſhops 
choſe Baldwin, of Worceſter, who was confirmed by the king; but, as the 
monks retired without giving their aſſent, Henry went in perſon to Canterbury, 


and perſuaded them to acquieſce in the choice, after they had been indulged 


with the formality of another election. In conſequence of this permiſſion, the 


delegates aſſembling in the chapter-houſe at Weſtminſter, choſe Baldwin, ſang 


Te Deum, led him to the altar, ſaluted him on the cheek, and preſented him 


to the king and his ſons, who repeated the ſalutation of the kiſs, which he had 


received at his firſt election. Hitherto the foreſt laws had been very much neg- 
lected, through the indulgence of the king; but the ſubject abuſed his lenity to 
ſuch a degree, that in each department of the kingdom, he appointed two gen- 
tlemen of his houſhold, as verdurers, with full authority over all his foreſters, 
and thoſe belonging to his knights and barons. ' There was a new aſlize of the 
foreſt, eſtabliſhed, cautioning all perſons againſt tranſgreſſing the foreſt laws of 
Henry I. which he was m ano to put in execution; though 
he allowed his earls, barons, and free tenants, to cut wood for their own le, 
without waſte, and under the eye of his foreſters. | | 
5. Henry, while at peace with his neighbours, was gractally employed in 
meaſures for the advantage of his ſubjects, or of his own family; and no prince 
was more ungratefully treated by both. His youngeſt ſon John, having now 
attained the age of manhood, was knighted by him at Windfor, in order to be 
ſent into Ireland, that he might make an entire conqueſt, and enjoy the crown 
of that kingdom. The Iriſh affairs had been hitherto left chiefly to the ma- 
nagement of: 33 adventurers, who, being diſunited among themſelves, had 
not made ſuch progreſs as he expected from their valour: they ſeemed to aim 
rather at independent ſettlements, than at a national advantage. There was à ſort 
of jealouſy between the king's officers and the private proprietors of the eon- 
quered lands, which much retarded the conqueſt of the country; for their 
mutual jars and indifference towards one another, occaſioned a relaxation 
of diſcipline, and a want of that punctual exertion of authority, which 
was neceſſary. to repreſs the inconſtant. difpoſition of the Triſh. William 
Fitz- aldhelm, appointed lord juſtice, had employed himſelf in nothing but 
ſchemes for curtailing the poſſeſſions of private adventurers, for his own ad- 
vantage: Miles Cogan, governor of Dublin, had made a ſhort expedition into 


Connaught, but was obliged to retreat with precipitation, after having loſt — 
ver 
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veral men ln an ambuſcade near the Shannon. Philip de Braouſe remained in- 
ative in Limerick: Robert UP 155 and Miles Cogan planted ſeven can- 
treds near the city of Corke ; and left the other twenty-four in poſſeſſion of Der- 
mot Maccarty, prince of Deſmond: but a quarrel happening on account of 
the death of Miles, and Ralf the ſon. of Robert, who were treacherouſly mur- 
dered by Mactyre, Dermot aſſembled an army, and inveſted Corke, which was 
bravely. defended by Robert, until his nephew Raimund arrived with ſome 
troops from Wales, and raiſed the ſiege. This reinforcement, and another, under 
the command of Philip Barry and Richard, brother to Miles Cogan, enabled 
Robert to defeat the Iriſh in ſeveral encounters,” until that part of the country 
was reduced to obedience. Hugh de Lacy ſettled colonies throughout the whole 
country of Meath, and built a number of caſtles for their protection: he reſtored 
thoſe. who had been violently ejected from their poſſeſſions, and governed with 
ſuch equity and reſolution, that the people became happy under his adminiſtra- 
tion; and, laying aſide their barbarous cuſtoms, began to live together in towns 
and villages, 8 ſucceeded Fitz-aldhelm, who was recalled, as ſole guardian 
of the kingdom, and ſettled Leinſter, as he had before cultivated Meath ; en- 
couraging the arts of peace, and conciliating the affection of the Iriſh by his ge- 
neroſity, affability, and equitable. government. At length he became extremely 

pular, and marrying the daughter of Roderic O Connor, king of Connaught, 
ing Henry was ſo alarmed at the alliance, that he ſent over John, conſtable of 
Cheſter, and Richard de Pec, to aſſume the adminiſtration, and keep a watch- 
ful eye over Hugh's conduct: but perceiving he had nothing in view but the 
public, good, they returned to England, made ſuch favourable report of 
his integrity, that he was re- eſtabliſned in the government, and Robert de 
Shrewſbury joined with him in the commiſſion. During theſe tranſactions, no 
attempt was made to extend the Engliſh conqueſt, but by John de Courey, a 
nobleman of gigantic ſtature, great ſtrength, and the mot enterpriſing eourage, 
to whom Henry had granted a patent for all the lands he ſhould conquer in the 
unſubdued parts of Ireland, joining him at the ſame time with Fitz-aldhelm 
in the government. John, leaving the civil power with his colleague, began 
his march into the province of Ulſter, with two and twenty knights and follow- 
ers, and three hundred private ſoldiers. On the fourth day of his march he ar- 
rived at Downe, in which reſided king Dunleve, who fled at his approach, 10 
that he took the town without reſiftance. The legate Vivian, who at that time 
held a council in the town, endeavoured to mediate a peace between John and 
Dugleve, which laſt, promiſed to pay a tribute, if the other would leave the 
country; but his propoſal being rejected, he reſolved. to hazard a battle, and, 
aſſembling a body of ten thouſand men, advanced to Downe, where De Courcy 
lay encamped. The engagement was bloody and ſevere, and the victory conti- 
nued long doubtful: but at length the half naked Iriſh, yielding to the arms 
and ſuperior diſcipline. of the Engliſh, were utterly defeated. Nevertheleſs 
they afterwards returned with a ſtronger army, and were routed in ano- 
ther battle; after which the victor erected. two caſtles, for the fecurity of 
his conqueſt, at Ferney, in the county of Monaghan. Theſe he committed 
to the care of Macmahon, the chieftain of a ſept who had ſubmitted and 
ſworn fidelity; and Courcy's back was no ſooner turned, than he. levelled 
them wich the ground. John, incenſed at this inſtance of perfidy, ravaged 
is 
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kis territories, and drove away his cattle, to an incredible number, in three di- 
viſions, taking up as many miles in length. In paſſing thro? deep roads, ſurround- 
ed with bogs and woods, the Iriſh, who had concealed themſelves in ambuſh, 
_ ruſhed ſuddenly from the buſhes, with ſuch hideous ſhouts as affrighted the 
cattle, which turned upon their drivers, and occaſioned univerſal diſorder among 
the Engliſh, who were diſperſed and moſtly cut in pieces. John de Courcy 
himſelf was obliged, with a few followers, to fight his way with incredible va- 
lour for two days together, until he reached a fort, which ſerved as a rendez- 
vous for his ſcattered party. This was immediately inveſted by the enemy, who 
elated with their ſucceſs, encamped in a careleſs manner, without watches, 
guards, or patroles; and John, 2 of their raſh ſecurity, ſallied upon them 
in the night, when they were half aſleep ; ſo that making no reſiſtance, ſuch a 
carnage enſued, that not above two hundred of their whole number eſcaped. 
They ventured two other battles, and were defeated in both, firſt at Dundalk, 
and afterwards near the bridge of Ivory : then John married the daughter of Go- 
thred, king of Man and the iſles ; and this alliance depriving the enemy of all 
hope of ſuccour from that quarter, he, in a little time, completed the conqueſt | 
of Ulſter. | 0 Hibern, Ex- 
$ LI. King Henry hoping the preſence of his ſon John would unite the Eng- Pu- 
liſh intereſt, and haſten the reduction of the country, ſupplied him with four 
hundred knights, twice the number of horſemen, and a ſtrong body of archers, 
with whom he began his march to Milford-haven, and there embarking arrived 
next day at Waterford. Immediately after his landing, he was viſited by the 
moſt conſiderable of the Iriſh nobility reſiding in has parts, who had lived 
peaceably under the Engliſh government ; but, inſtead of being graciouſly re- 
ceived, they met with the moſt indecent inſults and deriſion from his giddy fa- 
vourites, who laughed at their habit and addreſs, ſhook them by their long 
beards, and committed other ſuch outrages, that the natives, who were remark- 
ably proud and impatient, retired in the utmoſt indignation to their own homes, 
from whence they removed their families and cattle into the territories of Lime- 
_ rick, Corke, and Connaught. The report they made of the inſolence with 
which they had been treated, by the ſtripling prince and his Norman compa- 
nions, had ſuch an effect upon the princes 1 theſe dominions, that although 
they had reſolved to ſubmit, they now renounced all thoughts of ſubje tion to the 
Engliſh government. Inſtead of going to offer their ſervices and ſubmiſſion to 
John, the petty princes hitherto at variance engaged in a league for their 
common defence, and the refugees ſerved them as ſpies and guides to the Eng- 
liſh quarters, into which they made repeated incurſions. At the arrival of the 
firſt adventurers, the Iriſh had no defenſive armour, and uſed no other wea- 
pons than ſhort lances, ſlender darts, and hatchets, managed with one 
hand: ſo that they could not ſtand the ſhock of heavy armed troops, under- 
ſtood nothing of horſe ſervice, and dreaded the arrows, which wounded their na- 
ked bodies at a diſtance. But, by this time, they had profited by their expe- n Ch. 118 
rience ; they had procured ſome defenſive armour and long ſpears, and cautiouſly 5” 
avoiding a pitched battle, formed ambuſhes in woods and moraſſes, from whence 
they ſallied out upon detached parties, encumbered by that very equipage which 
rendered them ſo formidable in the open plain, The firſt adventurers were 
Vol. I, | > Bbb | hardy 
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hardy Welſhmen, bred up in woods, bogs, and mountains, and inured to 
danger and fatigue; but as theſe were _ by the young prince, all the mili- 
tary expeditions were undertaken by the Normans, who though addicted to lux- 

ury and averſe to labour, were inſtigated to action by avarice, and in a little 
time greatly diminiſhed by thoſe flight ſkirmiſhes, in which the enemy always 
obtained the advantage. Prince John was void of experience, reflection, and 


economy ; he ſquandered away the money intended for the ſubſiſtence of the 


ſoldiers ; ſaw their number greatly reduced; and the enemy, emboldened by ſuc- 
ceſs, hampered his troops in ſuch a manner, that they found great difficulty in 
rocuring forage and proviſion. The king, being informed of theſe circum- 
ſtances, recalled John and his youthful counſellors, and left the management of 
affairs to John de Courcy, who, keeping his troops in continual action, attacked 
the enemy in all quarters, and ſcouring the countries of Corke, Limerick, and 
Connaught, in a little time compelled them to be quiet. 

S LII. Immediately before John ſet out on his Iriſh expedition, Heraclius, pa- 
triarch of Jeruſalem, and the great maſter of the Knights-hoſpitallers, arrived 


in England, with letters from pope Lucius, ſolliciting Henry to go in perſon to 


the relief of the Holy Land, which was almoſt intirely reduced by Saladine. 


Baldwin IV. who fat upon the throne of Jeruſalem, was diſabled from acting 


by an inveterate leproſy ; his ſon was a minor, and a competition between Guy 
de Luſignan, and Raimund, count of Tripoli, for the management of affairs, 
had well nigh excited a civil war among the chriſtians. Nothing could prevent 
the impending ruin of the kingdom of Jeruſalem, but the arrival of ſome power- 
ful European prince; and in this emergency, Baldwin turned his eyes upon 
Henry, to whom he was ngarly related. He had begun a progreſs to the north, 
when the ambaſſadors arrived ; but no ſooner heard of their landing, than he 
returned to Reading, where he gave them audience, receiving from the patri- 
arch the-keys of the holy ſepulchre, and the royal banner- of Jeruſalem, which 
he redelivered to Heraclius, to be kept until he ſhould have conſulted the pre- 
lates and nobility of his kingdom. He accordingly convoked a great council at 
Clerkenwell, in which the king of Scotland and his barons aſſiſted, and ſub- 
mitted the patriarch's propoſal to their conſideration, when, after having duly de- 
liberated on the ſubject, they were unanimous in their opinion, that the king, 
in accepting the crown of Jeruſalem, and engaging in an expedition to Paleſtine, 


would hazard the ſafety of his own kingdom. The ambaſſadors thus diſap- 


* 


pointed of the father, deſired that he would at leaſt ſend one of his ſons to their 
relief; and John, throwing himſelf at the king's feet, earneſtly begged he might 
be employed in that ſervice. But Henry's affection for his children witheld his 
conſent; and indeed he had already projected that prince's armament for the 
conqueſt of Ireland. He therefore offered a large ſome of money for preſent 
ſuccour to the chriſtian cruſades, but deferred taking any other reſolution, with 
regard to that affair, until he ſhould have conſulted with the king of France; 
for which purpoſe, Henry ſet out with the patriarch for Normandy; and the two 
kings conferring upon the ſubject at Vaudreuil, agreed to ſend large ſupplies of 
men and money, but neither would go in perſon. | | | X 
$ LI. It would have been a very raſh undertaking in Henry, and altogether 


inconſiſtent with his uſual prudence, to embark perſonally in ſuch an expedition, 
| | - while 
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while his family was divided by diſſentions, which, in his abſence, would have 

made his dominions ſcenes of blood and deſolation. Richard had, in the be- 

ginning of the year, left England and returned to Guienne, where, forgetting 

the oath he had lately taken, he fortified his caſtles, and invaded his brother's 

territories of Bretagne ; ſo that Henry was now obliged to levy an army to reduce 

him to obedience : though, in order to prevent the effuſion of blood, he had re- 

courſe to an expedient which anſwered his expectation. We have already ob- 

ſerved, that queen Eleanor had been ſet at liberty; and the king kept a court at 

Windſor, for her and her daughter the dutcheſs of Saxony. She was now 

brought over into Normandy, and Richard ordered to ſurrender the whole 

county of Guienne as her inheritance, otherwiſe he ſhould be compelled to do An. Ch. 1186. 

her juſtice by force of arms. The prince, though rough, violent, and headſtrong, 

loved his mother with the moſt warm affection, and the ſubjects of Guienne, 4 

reſpecting her as the heireſs of their antient princes, he ceded the whole country 

with all the fortreſſes to her officers, and ſubmitting to his father, took up his 

reſidence at the Engliſh court, where he conducted himſelf with ſuch ſeeming 

duty and moderation, that Henry reſolved to truſt him again with the manage- 

ment of that province. Raimund, count of Tholouſe, had impriſoned ſeveral 

merchants of Guienne, and Richard was ſent to take ſatisfaction for the injury: 

he forthwith raiſed an army, and waſted the territories of the count, who in vain 

ſollicited the king of France for aſſiſtance. Philip's hands were tied up by a 

treaty which he Rad lately concluded with the king of England. The annuity 

of his ſiſter Margaret was confirmed, together with the contract of marriage be- 

tween Richard and Adelais, and Philip renounced all claim to Giſors and its de- oed 

pendencies. | pA TTY 
$ LIV. Henry, having thus ſecured the peace of his foreign dominions, re- 

turned to England, where, in a council held at Oxford, he propoſed to William, 

king of Scotland, that, as he could not marry Maud daughter of the Saxon, on 

account of conſanguinity, he would eſpouſe Ermengarde, grand-daughter of 

Roſcelin, viſcount of Beaumont le Roger, and Conſtance the natural daughter of 

Henry I. king of England. The propoſal was embraced by William, who, 

while ambaſſadors were ſent for the lady, returned to his own country, in order 

to reduce Roland, the ſon of Uchtred, who, at the death of his uncle Gilbert, 

had ſeized the ſucceſſion of Galloway, to the prejudice of Gilbert's fon Duncan, 

who reſided at the Engliſh court as an hoſtage, under the protection of king 

Henry. This monarch no ſooner received intimation of his having uſurped his 

couſin's dominions, and ſlaughtered all the barons who preſumed to oppoſe his 

invaſion, than he advanced, at the head of a numerous army, to Carlifle, where 

he was viſited by Roland in perſon, who ſubmitted and ſwore fealty, on condition 

of being allowed to poſſeſs his paternal eſtate, and promiſed to ſtand to the award 

of the king's court, with regard to his claim to the dominions of Gilbert. The 

Scottifh king, and his brother David, with the principal nobility of that kingdom, 

obliged themſelves by oath to make war on Roland, ſhould he renounce the 

fealty he had ſworn ; and the biſhop of Glaſgow engaged to ſubject him to the 

ſentence of excommunication. William's marriage was afterwards ſolemnized 


at Wodeſtoke ; . upon which occaſion, Henry gave a rent of an hundred marks, 
with forty knights-fees, as a portion to Ermengarde, and, at the ſame time, 
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delivered up the caſtle of Edinburgh, which he had hitherto kept in his own 
hands ſince the treaty of York. | | 

LV. Before the celebration of this marriage, the king of England was de- 
prived of his ſon Geoffrey; a prince of equal pride, diſſimulation, and perfidy, 
who had been deeply engaged in all the unnatural ſchemes of rebellion which 
had broke out in the courſe of his father's reign. He had lately demanded the 
county of Anjou, and met with a denial, becauſe Richard would not conſent 
to the alienation of that province. Exaſperated at the refuſal, he retired to the 
court of France, and agreed to hold Brittany in vaſſalage of Philip, and ſhake 
off all ſubjection to his father, provided the French monarch would aſſiſt him 
with an army to invade Normandy. But the execution of his perfidious deſign 
was anticipated by death: he was unhorſed in a tournament, and bruiſed in ſuch | 
a manner that he fell ill of a fever and died in a few days, very little regretted by 
his father's good ſubjects, among whom he was generally diſtinguiſhed by the 


appellation of the child of perdition, on account of his undutiful diſpoſition, 


Dueto Col. 
Mat. Paris. 


He left a daughter, named Eleanor, the wardſhip of whom was immediately 
claimed by Philip, as lord paramount of Brittany, who was incenſed at this junc- 
ture againſt Henry, in conſequence of a fray that happened between Henry de 
Veir, governor of Giſors, and Ralf de Vaus, a French knight, who loſt his life 
in the encounter. The French king, therefore, threatened to invade the pro- 
vince, in caſe his demand ſhould be rejected; and the Engliſh king ſent am- 
baſſadors to terminate the affair in an amicable manner; ſo that both parties agreed 
to a truce, which was afterwards prolonged. At the ſame time, a diſturbance 
was raiſed in Brittany, by Guiomar de Leon and his brother; but the dutcheſs 
Conſtance being delivered of a poſthumous ſon, who was called Arthur, the Bre- 
tons were ſo pleaſed with this event, that the rebellion immediately ſubſided.. 

$ LVI. A conference being opened at Gue St. Remi, between the kings of 
France and England, in which cardinal Octavian and Hugh Nonant, the pope's 


legates, acted as mediators for the eſtabliſhment of a ſolid peace, Philip's. de- 


An.Ch. 1187, 


mands were ſo unreaſonable, that the negociation broke off, and both princes 
prepared for hoſtilities. Henry levying a numerous army, divided it into four 


bodies, commanded by the princes Richard and John, the earl of Albemarle, 


and his natural ſon Geoffrey ; and theſe diviſions were detached to defend the dif- 
ferent quarters of his. dominions. The French king had recourſe to the 
arts of perfidy, and tampered with Urſe de Fretteval and the count de Nevers, 
who revolted openly, after this laſt, who was under particular obligations to 
Henry, had ſurrendered Yſſodun to Philip. Thus encouraged, that monarch 
invaded Berry, and laid ſiege to Chateauroux, and the princes. Richard and 
John marched immediately to the relief of the place. The two. armies were 
in ſight of each other, and actually ranged in order of battle, when the legates 
denounced anathemas againſt him who ſhould firſt begin the ment; and 


by their mediation, ſupported by the prelates and nobility of both kingdoms, a 
+ truce for two years was concluded. | 1 5 


$ LVII. Immediately after this agreement, Richard accompanied the king of 
France to Paris, where he was careſſed in ſuch an extraordinary manner, and 
ſuch an intimacy enſued between him and Philip, that Henry took the alarm, 
and ſuſpected ſomething was hatching to his prejudice, In theſe ſentiments, he 


ſent 


— 
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ſent ſeveral ſueceſſive meſſengers to recall Richard, whom he promiſed to gratify 
with every thing he could demand in reaſon; but, inſtead of complying wi 
the king's requeſt, he went and ſeized his treaſure at Chinon, and thence repair- 
ing to Guienne, fortified his caſtles and ſet his father at defiance, unleſs he would 
forthwith conſent-to his coronation. Henry had ſuffered too much by the ex- 
riment of that ſort which he tried in favour of his eldeſt ſon, to repeat it in be- 
half of the proud imperious Richard, who ſeemed ſo ſtrongly connected with his 
inveterate foe : he therefore rejected the propoſal, and made ſuch remonſtrances 
to his ſon upon the evil conſequences of his attachment to Philip, and his own 
undutiful behaviour, that he ſeemed ſenſible of his errors, ſubmitted and did 
homage to his father, and promiſed upon oath, that he would never deviate 
from his allegiance : yet, in a very little time after this reconciliation, he re- 
ceived the croſs from the archbiſhop of Tours, without the king's conſent or 
knowledge X09 | Dueto Col. 
$ LVIII. Henry paſſed the Chriſtmas at Caen, and had already proceeded 
as far as Barfleur in his way to England, when he was given to underſtand that 
the king of France threatened to lay waſte his dominions with fire- and ſword, 
if he would not immediately reſtore Giſors, or complete the marriage of Ri- 
chard with Adelais. In conſequence of this information, he propoſed another 
conference, which was held as uſual between Giſors and Trie, under a vaſt elm 
that ſhaded ſeveral acres of ground. At this interview. between the two kings, 
attended by Richard, the prelates and nobility of both nations, the archbiſhop of 
Tyre pronounced ſuch a melancholy account of Saladine's ſucceſs in the Holy 
Land, and the miſeries of the chriſtians in that country, that the whole audience 
was affected with the relation, and the two kings laying aſide their animoſity, 
to convert their whole attention to the relief of "Hole adventurers. They 
received the croſs from the hands of the archbiſhop, reſolving to go thither in 
perſon ; and their example was followed by Philip, count of Flanders, and a 
great numher of the prelates and nobility then preſent. A plenary indulgence 
was publiſhed in the pope's name, for all that would make a fair confeſſion of 
their ſins, and engage in the cruſade. The different nations aſſumed croſſes of dif- 
ferent colour; rules were eſtabliſhed for preventing riot, luxury, and diſorder 
the two monarchs reſolved to levy great armies for the occaſion ; and, in order 
to defray the expence of the expedition, impoſed a tax of a tenth upon all rents 
and chattles belonging to the clergy as well as the laity, an impoſition known by 
the name of the Saladine Tythe, which Henry gave immediate orders for levy- 
ing throughout his dominions on the continent. | | ove. 
$ LIX. With a view to raiſe the ſame tax in England, and make the ne- _ 
ceſſary preparations for his cruſade, he took ſhipping at Dieppe, and landing at 
Winchelſea, ſummoned a general council at Gedington, where it was reſolved to 
levy a tenth of all rents and moveables belonging to- Jews as well as Chriſtians ; 
though every perſon, whether eccleſiaſtic or laic, that engaged in the cruſade, 
was exempted from the tax, and even permitted to mortgage his eſtate, Hugh, 
biſhop of Durham, and ſome other noblemen, were ſent to deſire William, king 
of Scotland, would ſubje& his kingdom to the ſame impoſition, and he ſeemed 
very well - inclined to the expedient ; but his prelates, earls, barons, and free 


© tenants, being convened to deliberate on the ſubject, abſolutely refuſed to ſaddle 
| 5 themſclves 
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themſelves and their country with ſuch an incumbrance, notwithſtanding all the 
remonſtrances of their king, and the perſuaſions of the Engliſh ambaſſadors. 

LX. While Henry was thus employed in taking meaſures for the relief of 
Paleſtine, his good brother Philip, king of France, who had ſworn to ſuſpend 
all hoſtilities with the king of England, and to protect his territories until the 
cruſade ſhould be finiſhed, diſregarding this ſolemn obligation, began to tamper 
with the barons of Berry, a good number of whom he debauched from their al- 
legiance : Richard, who ſeems to have acted in concert with him, pretended to 


_ quarrel with the count de Tholouſe, and made an incurſion into his country, in 


Bened. Abb, 


order to afford a pretence to Philip, who being follicited to aſſiſt the count, in- 
vaded Berry, and was received without oppoſition, into the moſt important 
towns and fortreſſes of that dutchy. He made himſelf maſter of the greateſt part 
of Auvergne in the ſame manner, and then entering Touraine, extended his 
conqueſts with ſurpriſing rapidity. Henry, alarmed at this breach of ſtipulations, 


ſent Baldwin, archbiſhop of Canterbury, with the biſhops of Lincoln and Cheſ- 


ter, as ambaſſadors to the court of France, to complain of thoſe hoſtilities, and 
demand reſtitution of the places he had taken. 

S LXI. Philip added inſult to injuſtice, and refuſed an audience to thoſe pre- 
lates; ſo that Henry was obliged to arm in his own defence. Having aſſembled 
a ſtrong body of Engliſh, reinforced with ſeveral thouſands of Welſh infantry, 
he tranſported them, without delay, into Normandy, where they were joined: by 
the troops of that dutchy : but before he would commence hoſtilities, he difpatch- 
ed the archbiſhop of Rouen to Paris, with another demand of reſtitution, or 
in cafe of a refuſal to renounce all fealty to Philip, in Henry's name, and to de- 
clare, that the king of England would, for the future, look upon him as his 
mortal enemy. To this meſſage Philip anſwered, that he was determined to 
proſecute the- war, until he ſhould have reduced Berry and the Vexin Nor- 
mand; and Henry, ſeeing no proſpect of a peace, began his march towards the 
French territories. Having burned S. Clair ſur Epte and” ſome other towns, 
he advanced to Mante, where he underſtood the French army was encamped ; 
but, Philip avoiding a battle, he marched to Ivry, from whence he ſent out 
detachments to ravage the French frontiers ; and Danville with Dreux, and ſeve- 
ral other places, were reduced to aſhes. The French king, finding himſelf un- 
able to cope with fuch an adverſary, was fain to ſue for peace, and offered of 
his own accord to reſtore all the places he had taken in Berry. A conference was 
immediately opened, and continued three days, during which Philip, in all pro- 
babillity, took umbrage at the nature of the debates ; for the negociation did 
not ſucceed ; and the 2 — of France wreaked his reſentment on the ſpread- 
ing elm, which, being within his territories, he ordered to be cut down, be- 
cauſe Henry delighted in ſitting under it's ſhade. The counts of Flanders and 


Blois, with ſeveral noblemen of France, diſguſted at the pride, obſtinacy, and 


unreaſonable demands of Philip, laid down their arms, declaring they would 
never uſe them againſt Chriſtians, until they ſhould have returned from Jeruſa- 
lem; and the French monarch, thus weakened, defired another conference, in 
order to make a parade of his pacific diſpoſition. This too proved ineffectual, 


from his inſolent demand of the caſtle of Pacey, as a ſecurity for Henry's per- 
forming the other articles to which they agreed; a propoſal, which very ill be- 


came 
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came a prince, who had ſo often broke the faith of treaties; whereas the king of 


Dueto. 


England had always performed his contracts, with the utmoſt punctuality. * 


LXII. Though the conference did not produce an immediate accommo- 
dation, the parties ſtill negociated by deputies, with ſuch a proſpect of ſucceſs, 
that Henry ſent back his Welch troops, and diſbanded the mercenaries, and 
another interview was appointed at Bon-Moulins, for putting the finiſhing ſtroke 
to the treaty, At this meeting Henry propoſed, that inftead of protracting a 
troubleſome diſpute, they ſhould reſtore what had been ſeized on both ſides 
ſince they took the croſs, and conclude at once a ſolid and equitable peace. 
This propoſition was warmly oppoſed by Richard, who refuſed to part with his 
conqueſts ; and Philip, though he offered to give up the places he had taken, 
inſiſted upon his ſiſter's being immediately married to Richard ; and required 
that all the ſubjects of England, Normandy, and Henry's other dominions, 
ſhould take the oath of allegiance to that young prince. The king of Eng- 
land replied, that the marriage ſhould be immediately conſummated, provided 
Philip would cede Bourges, and perform all the articles of the contract; but, 
the other demand he abſolutely rejected, as an inſult upon his authority. Rich- 
ard, hearing this refuſal, was tranſported with fury and indignation, and throw- 
ing himſelf at Philip's feet, did inſtant homage for Normandy, and all the 
other provinces holding of France, of which he now received the inveſtiture. 
While Henry ſat motionleſs and confounded at this extraordinary ſcene, Philip 
and his new vaſſal retired, to the amazement of the ſpectators, who now plainly 
perceived, that this was a preconcerted ſcheme between the French king and 
Richard. | - 

$ LXIII. His father ſoon recollected himſelf from his confuſion ; and, in or- 
der to prevent the deſigns of his enemies, marched immediately into Guienne, 
after having diſpatched his chancellor Geoffrey to ſecure the caſtles of Anjou 
againſt the attempts of the confederates. Cardinal Albano, fent by pope Cle- 
ment III. as his legate, to conſolidate a peace between the two crowns, excom- 
municated Richard, as the chief obſtacle to the treaty : and this prelate 
dying, the pope, uneaſy at the delay of the expedition to Paleſtine, inveſted 
the cardinal of Anagni with the legatine power, as well as with inſtructions 
to effect a reconcihation between the two monarchs. This new prelate ar- 
riving in France, prevailed upon both parties to refer their diſputes to the 
arbitration of him and the archbiſhop of Rheims, Bourges, Rouen, and 
Canterbury; and this laſt was, in the mean time, ſent to reclaim Richard with 
gentle remonſtrances. But all his endeavours proved ineffectual : he had been 
infected with jealouſies by his patron of France, and believed, or pretend- 
ed to believe, his father defigned to diſinherit him in favour of his younger bro- 
ther. Poſſeſſed of this idle conceit, which had no foundation, and ' confident 
of his own merit, he rejected all overtures towards a reconciliation, and employ - 
ed all his intereſt in raiſing up enemies againſt his father. He debauched from 
their allegiance, many noblemen of Normandy, Anjou, and Guienne, who 
took this opportunity of worſhipping the riſing fun. The turbulent barons of 
Brittany, who had been concerned in every rebellion againſt Henry, now de- 
clared for Richard, who derived great advantage from a dangerous diſtemper 
that ſeized the king, already broken with infirmities and vexation. A great 1 * 
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ber of barons, who. had hitherto obſerved an exact neutrality, underſtanding 
that Henry's life was in imminent danger, made haſte to ingratiate themſelves 
with the heir, whoſe party became more and more formidable by a daily acceſ- 
ſion of partiſans, and a well concerted plan of operation, projected and ſup- 
ported by the king of France. | | . 

$ LXIV. At the expiration of the truce which had been agreed upon in the 
beginning of the laſt conference, this conſpiracy manifeſted itſelf in action, and 
Richard made ſome incurſions into his father's territories; but theſe were 
interrupted by a renewal of the truce, at the inſtance of the mediators; and 
Henry derived great hopes of a laſting peace, from the abilities and good-will 
of the legate. By his interpoſition another conference was held at La Fertẽ Ber- 
nard, where Philip not only repeated his former demands, but added another 
condition, namely, that prince John ſhould accompany his brother to the Holy 
Land, an expedition from which the father was excuſed on account of his age 
and infirmities. His pretence for making this propoſal was, that John might not 
take the advantage of Richard's abſence to mount the throne at his father's de- 
ceaſe': but Philip's real motive for making this unreaſonable demand, ſeems to 
have been a deſire of obſtructing the peace, and widening the breach between 
Henry and his heir, whoſe jealouſy was confirmed by his father's rejecting the 
propoſition. The king of England obſerved, that Richard had taken the croſs 
without his knowledge; and that if his ſon had been guilty of an indiſcreet ac- 
tion, it was no reaſon that he ſhould commit a greater, in expoſing his domini- 
ons to the ambition of a foreign invader, in call he himſelf ſhould die, during 
the abſence of both his children. The legate, who could not help aſſenting to 
the juſtice of his plea, exerted all his eloquence towards a pacification : but 
finding the French king inflexible, he threatened to lay an interdict upon his do- 
minions. Philip heard him with ſilent ſcorn; but the furious Richard unſheath- 
ing his ſword, would have ſacrificed the cardinal on the ſpot, had not the other 
members of the aſſembly interpoſed ; and prevented him from executing his 
frantic purpoſe, Henry, dubious of the event of this conference, had ſent Ralf 
de Glanville to England, to fetch over all his knights, in whoſe loyalty he 
could confide, amidſt the defection of his Norman ſobjects, who dropped away 
daily at the proſpect of his diſtreſs : but his enemies did not allow him time to 
avail himſelf of this reinforcement. . _ 8 | : 

$ LXV. Immediately after the conference, Philip and Richard retired to No- 
gent de Rotrou, where their army was cantoned. There afſembling their troops, 
they advanced with great expedition, and reduced La Ferte Bernard, Monfort, 
Maleſtable, Beaumont, and Balon. Then taking the route to Tours, wheeled 
about unexpectedly, and marched directly to Mans, where Henry was quartered 
with ſeven hundred knights, and a ſmall body of forces. Their ſudden appear- 
ance threw his followers into ſuch confuſion, that Stephen de Tours, ſeneſchal 
of Anjou, ſetting the ſuburbs on fire, the flames were allowed to ſpread over 
the walls, and occaſion a 2 in the city. Geoffrey de Bruilon endea- 
vouring to ſtop the progreſs of the enemy, by breaking down a ſtone bridge 


built over the Sarte, was attacked, wounded, and taken priſoner ; and his-men 
flying in diſorder, were purſued by the French to the city, which they entered 
along with them pell-mell, Henry, ſeeing it impracticable to rectify the . 
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der occafioned by the fire and the enemy, retired with his troops towards Fre- 
nelles, leaving thirty knights and twice that number of ſoldiers in the tower 
of Le Mans, which, after having been battered three days, was obliged to ſur- 
render. The king diſpatched William Fitz-Ralf, ſeneſchal of Normandy, with 
William Mandeville, earl of Effex, and Aumale, to defend that province; 
and ordered his chancellor Geoffrey to march with the bulk of his army to 
Alengon; while he himſelf repaired with a ſmall train-to Angers, and was in a 
little time joined by a reinforcement of knights at Sayigny. Philip and Rich- 
ard, mean while, met with no oppoſition. A number of towns and caſtles ſub- 
mitted at the firſt ſummons ; till at length fording the river Loire, they inveſt- 
ed the city of Tours, which they took by ſcalade, while the inhabitants locked 
themſelves up in their houſes, not dreaming of reſiſtance. 
_  $ XVI. Conferences had ſtill been carried on at Azay, by the legate, pre- 
lates, and nobility of both kingdoms ; and the count of Flanders, with the 
duke of Burgundy, and the archbiſhop of Rheims arrived at Tours with the 
articles of peace, which had been ſettled. Theſe being qualified by Philip, were, 41. Ch. 118 
by the ſame ambaſſadors carried to Saumur, for the approbation of Henry, wood 
was in no condition to refuſe any terms which his adverſary might have thought 
proper to propoſe. He ſaw his forces diminifh daily by defertion, his cities 
and fortreſſes given up to the enemy; he ſuſpected treachery on all ſides, and 
as he knew not whom to truſt, agreed to rarity the articles. . Theſe obliged him 
to renew his homage to Philip, which he had renounced in the beginning of the 
war; and to deliver Adelais into the hands of five perſons nominated by Rich- 
ard, who ſhould efpouſe that princeſs after his return from Paleſtine. He 
agreed that all his vaſſals ſhould take the oath of fealty to Richard, before his 
departure; and to pay twenty thouſand marks of ſilver to the king of France, 
for defraying the expence of fortifying Chateauroux. Philip, on the other hand, Ben. Abbas. 
engaged to reſtore all that he had raken in Berry; but he was permitted to re- Duet Coll. 
tain the cities of Le Mans and Tours, with the caſtles of Trone and Chateau de G. Brito. 
Loir, until all the articles ſhould be fulfilled. —_— 
$ LXVII This treaty was firſt concluded at Azay, and in a few days after 8 
the agreement ſigned in another conference at the fame place, from whence the 
king, in a very ill ſtate of health, was removed to Chinon. He had been 
long infirm, and was now ſeized with a fever, which was ſuppoſed to. be the 
immediate effect of vexation. He had formerly ſeen his children rebel; but 
now he ſaw his ſon his conqueror ; he ſaw himſelf bereft at once of his power, 
his authority, and faculties ; reduced to the condition of a fugitive, and almoſt 
of a ſuppliant in his old age, by the ingratitude of his own iflue ; and to com- 
—— his chagrin, prince John, upon whoſe fidelity and affection he had repoſed 
imſelf with full confidence, deſerted him in his retreat from Le Mans, and 
joined his adverſaries. This was the ſevereſt ſtroke he had hitherto felt, and 
doubtleſs co- operated with his diſtemper, of which he died at Chinon, two days 
after the ratification of the treaty. His corpſe was conveyed by his natural 
ſon Geoffrey to the nunnery of Fontevrault; and next day, while it lay in the 
abbey church, Richard chancing to enter, was ſtruck with horror at the ſight. 
This indeed was augmented by an accident, which the ſuperſtition of the times 
interpreted into a præternatural portent. At his approach the blood guſhed out at 
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the mouth and noſtrils of the corpſe, to the terror and amazement of all the 
ſpectators; and Richard's own ſavage heart was moved at this phznomenon. 
He aſſiſted at the funeral rites with great decorum, and marks of real contri- 
tion; and after the obſequies, Geoffrey delivered up the great ſeal, which had 
been carefully depoſited under the ſeals of all the barons, who were preſent at 
his father's deceaſe. | ES, | 

$ LXVIII. Thus died Henry, in the fifty-ſeventh year of his age, and thirty 
fifth of his reign ; in the courſe of which he had, on ſundry occaſions, difplayed 
all the abilities of a politician, all the ſagacity of a legiſlator, and all the mag- 
nanimity cf a hero. He lived revered above all the princes of his time ; and his 
death was deeply lamented by his ſubjects, whoſe happineſs ſeems to have been 
the chief aim of all his endeavours. He not only enacted wholeſome laws, but 
ſaw them executed with great punctuality. He was generous even to admiration, 
with regard to thoſe who committed offences againſt his own perſon, but he 
never forgave the injuries that were offered to his people; for atrocious crimes 
were puniſhed ſeverely, without reſpect of perſons. He was of the middle ſta- 
ture, and the moſt exact proportion; his countenance was round, fair, and rud- 
dy ; his blue eyes were mild and engaging, except in a tranſport of paſſion, 
when they ſparkled like lightening, to the terror of the beholders. He was broad 


cheſted, ſtrong, muſcular, and inclined to be corpulent, though he prevented 


the bad effects of this diſpoſition, by hard exerciſe and continual fatigue ; he 
was temperate in his meals, even to a degree of abſtinence, and ſeldom or never 
ſat down, except at ſupper ; he was eloquent,-agreeable, and facetious; remark- 
ably courteous and polite ; compaſſionate to all in diſtreſs ; ſo charitable, that he 
conſtantly allotted one tenth of his houſhold proviſions to the poor ; and in a time 
of dearth which prevailed in Anjou and Le Maine, he maintained ten thouſand in- 
digent perſons, from the beginning of ſpring till the end of autumn. His talents 
naturally good, he had cultivated with great aſſiduity, and delighted in the 
converſation of learned men, to whom he was a generous benefactor. His me- 
mory was ſo ſurpriſingly tenacious, that he never forgot a face nor a circumſtance 
that was worth remembring. Though ſuperior to all his cotemporaries in 
ſtrength, riches, true courage and military ſkill, he never engaged in war with- 
out reluctance ; and was ſo averſe to bloodſhed, that he expreſſed uncommon grief 
at the loſs of every private ſoldier. Yet was he not exempted from human frailties : 
his paſſions naturally violent, often hurried him into exceſs ; he was prone to 
anger, tranſported with the luſt of power, and in particular accuſed of inconti- 
nence, not only in the affair of Roſamond, whom he is ſaid to have concealed 
in a labyrinth at Wodeſtoke, from the jealous inquiry of his wife, but alſo in a 
ſuppoſed commerce with the French princeſs Adelais, who was bred in England 
as he future wife of his ſon Richard. This infamous breach of honour and 
haſpitality, if he was actually guilty, is the fouleſt ſtain upon his character, 
though the fact is doubtful, and we hope, the charge untrue. He was educated 
with high notions of the kingly prerogative, which he maintained with amazing 
fortitude, againſt all the artillery of Rome, and all the machinations of treaſon ; 
for the cauſe of royalty happened to be connected with the independency of the 
Engliſh church, for, which he manifeſted the moſt inviolable attachment : yer his 
exertion of the prerogative never interfered with the liberties of his people, _ 
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he intrenched with many excellent laws and 
thens eaſy and their property ſecure. In a word, he was the king, the prieſt, the 


OF ENGLAND. 


regulations, that rendered their bur- 


father of his country, and one of the moſt powerful and illuſtrious monarchs that 


ever flouriſhed on the Engliſh throne *. 


f By his queen Eleanor he had five ſons and 
three daughters: namely, William, who died 
in his infancy ; Henry, whoſe hiſtory we have 
recorded ; Richard, who ſucceeded to his fa- 


ther's throne; Geoffrey, who died at Paris, as- 


we have mentioned above ; and John, ſurnam- 
ed Sans Terre; who aſcended the throne after 
Richard's death: Maude, married to Henry the 
Lion, duke of Saxony and Bavaria ; Eleanor, 
wife of Alphonſus VIII. king of Caſtile ; Joane, 
matched with William II. king of Sicily, and, 


after his death, married to Raimund VI. count 


of Thoulouſe. Henry had likewiſe by the fair 
Roſamond, William Longue Eſpee, created earl 
of Saliſbury; and Geoffrey, bihop elect of Lin. 


coln, and aſterwards chancellor. There was 


alſo one Morgan, a Welſhman, provoſt of Be- 

verly, who pretended to be his natural ſon, by 

the lady of a knight named Ralf Bloet ; but this 
retence ſeems to have been founded on nothing 

— the man's own vanity and madneſs, Anglia 
acra. 
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$1. Richard, Cæur de Leon, aſcends the throne. S II. He is abſobved, inveſted 
and beftows favours upon divers noblemen. His interview with Philip of France. 

$ HI. He is crowned at Weſtminſter. S IV. The Jews are maſſacred at Lon- 

don, Lyme, Stamford, and York, S V. Richard's expedients to raiſe money for 

_ the Cruſade. & VI. Ambaſſadors from France. Diſpute between the monks of 

Chriſt-church and Baldwin, archbiſhop of Canterbury. S VII. Richard, for a 

\ ſum of money, renounces his ſuperiority over the kingdom of Scotland. Appoints 

' guardians to govern England in his abſence. & VIII. Repairs into Normanay. 
Has an interview with the king of France. & IX. Arrives at Meſſina. & X. 

Is conſulted by the Meſſineſe, and takes their city by aſſault. & XI. Concludes 

a treaty with Tancred, king of Sicily. & XII. Richard's adventure with Wil- 

liam de Barres. & XIII. Perfidy of the French king. & XIV. A new con- 

vention between Philip and Richard. & XV. Richard makes a conqueſt of Cy- 

prus, and marries Berengaria. & XVI. His arrival at Acon, which is taken by 

the Chriſtians. & XVII. The king of France returns to his own dominions. 

$ XVIII. Richard obtains two victories over Saladine. & XIX. The mal-ad- 

miniſtration, inſolence, and rapaciouſneſs of William, biſhop of Ely, chancellor, 

and guardian of England. & XX. He inveſts the caſtle of Lincoln. Compro- 

| miſes his diſpute with prince John. & XXI. His cruelty, inſolence, and ingra- 

$ | titude, to Geoffrey, archbiſhop of York. & XXII. He is diveſted of his employ- 
| ments, and obliged to quit the kingdom in diſgrace. & XXIII. He returns to 

England with a new legatine power; but is fain to retreat again. & XXIV. 
Jobn's intrigues with Philip, king of France. & XXV. The affairs of Paleſ 
tine. Conrad, king of Feruſalem, aſſaſſinated. Vifories of Richard, who con- 
cludes @ truce with Saladine. & XXVI. He returns to Europe, and is impri- 
ſoned by Leopold, duke of Auſtria. & XXVII. Prince John engages in a treaty 
with the French king, againſt his own brother Richard. & XX VIIL. Philip in- 
| vades Normandy. & XXIX. Jobn raiſes an inſurrection in England. & XXX. 

| Tax and contribution for the ranſom of king Richard. & XX XI, Whois ſet at 
liberty, and returns to England. & XXXII. Reduces the caſtles of his brother 
John, & XXXIII. Is crowned at Wincheſter. Reſumption of the grants and 
purchaſes, which he made before his departure. & XXXIV. Repairs to Nor- 
| mandy. Ts reconciled to his brother Fobn; and routs the French near Fret- 
| TT: teval. $XXXV. He ſets on foot an enquiry into the miſmanagement of his re- 
. 5 venue. & XXXVI. Permits the exerciſe of tournaments, Death of Leopold, 
| duke of Auſtria, & XXXVII. Richard is amuſed by Philip, and ravages his 

territories in revenge. & XXXVIII. Peace concluded between France and Eng- 
land. & XXXIX. The archbiſhop of Canterbury exerciſes his legatine power in 
the dioceſe of York. I XL. Account of William Longbeard. & XLI. Hubert 
marches into Wales. XLII. Philip of France renews hoſtilities in Norman- 
ti | dy. SXLIII. The biſhop of Beauvais taken priſoner, and put in chains by. 
| Richard. & XLIV. A truce for one year concluded between France and Eng- 
land. I XLV. Geoffrey Fitz-Rers created chief juſticiary of E — A 
eavy 
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| tax laid on the people. Guenwynwyn, a Welch prince, routed. & XLVI. 
X — elected tne of Germany. S XL. VII. Richard routs Philip of France, 


firſt. at Vernon, and afterwards at Courcelle, $ XLVIII. A truce concluded for 
- five years between Philip and Richard. A plan of pacification, to which both 


princes agree. \ XLIX. Richard, king of England, is wounded by an arrow - 


and dies. & L. His character. 


g. I. J) IC HARD, ſurnamed Coeur de Lion or Lion's-heart, from his in- 

trepidity, ſucceeded without oppoſition to his father's throne, and be- 
gan his reign with ſuch an act of tyranny and oppreſſion, as muſt have 
afforded a very uncomfortable omen to his ſubjects. His father's obſequies were 
ſcarce performed, when he ordered Stephen de Tours, the late king's ſeneſchal, 
to be arreſted and loaded with ſhackles, until he had delivered up, not only 
the treaſure committed to his charge, but alſo his own fortune, amounting to 


five and forty thouſand Angeven livres: then he cauſed him to be divorced | 


from his wife, becauſe ſhe was a gentlewoman, and he of ignoble deſcent ; and 


declared, he would by his own anthority annul all fuch unequal marriages. _ 


This man, however, whom he knew to be a faithful ſervant of his father, he 
would not diſmiſs from his employment; for he continued ſtill to manage the 
revenue of Anjou; and indeed it muſt be owned for the credit of Richard's 
good ſenſe, that he retained in his fervice all the loyal adherents of the late king; 
and diſcarded thoſe who had deſerted their maſter, even in his own favour. 
Theſe, whether eccleſiaſtic or laymen, he expelled from his court, and ever after 
deſpiſed as perfidious traitors ; and when ſome barons, who had ſerved him in 
his laſt revolt, demanded reſtitution of their lands and caſtles, which they had 


forfeited in former rebellions, he ordered them to be reſtored according to his 


An, Ch. 1189. 


promiſe, but he ejected them the very next day, obſerving, that thofe who de- Brompton. 
ſerted their legal ſovereign, ſhould always be rewarded in this manner. Bened. Abb, 


$ IT. The affairs of Guienne and Anjou being ſettled according to his plea- 
ſure, he repaired to Normandy, and was, by the archbiſhops of Canterbury and 
Rouen, abſolved at Seez of the crime he had committed in taking up arms 
againſt his father, after having engaged in the cruſade. After his abſolution he 
was inveſted with the ducal ſword and banner, and received the homage of all 
the nobility in the province; upon which occafion he diſplayed his generoſity in 
divers acts of favour. He beſtowed his niece Maude upon Geoffrey, ſon of 
Rotrou count de Perche : he gave the daughter of Richard Strongbow in mar- 
riage to his favourite William Mareſchal ; and to Gilbert, the ſon of Roger Fitz- 
Rainfray, Eloiſa, daughter and heireſs of William de Lancaſter, baron of Ken- 
dal. He confirmed his brother John in poſſeſſion of the four thouſand marks 
a year in England, and the county of Mortaign in Normandy, which had been 
been ſettled upon him by his father, beſides the honour of Glouceſter, by virtue 
of his marriage with the late earPs daughter; and gave the royal aſſent to the 
election of his natural brother Geoffrey to the ſee of York, though he afterwards 
ſeized his caſtles in Normandy, which he obliged him to redeem with a conſi- 
derable ſum of money. In a few days after his inauguration, he had an inter- 
view, between Chaumont and Trie, with the king of France, who reſtored the 
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places he had taken in the late war, and waved his demand of Giſors, on Rich- 
ard's promiſing to add four thouſand marks to the twenty thouſand, which the 
late king had agreed to pay for the expences of the war. 

$ III. Having regulated his foreign affairs, he reſolved to viſit his Britiſh do- 
minions, which, ſince his father's death, had been governed by his mother 
Eleanor, whom he had impowered to publiſh an act of grace, in favour of all 
priſoners and tranſgreſſors, except ſuch as had turned evidence againſt their 
accomplices, which informers had no benefit of this indulgence. Robert, earl 
of Leiceſter, now retrieved his caſtles, which Henry had kept as ſecurity for 
his good behaviour; and other forfeited barons were indulged with the like 
reſtitution. The appenage of prince John was conſiderably increaſed by grants of 
lands and caſtles, and by marrying the heireſs of the late earl of Glouceſter, 
tho* within the prohibited degrees of conſanguinity, he became maſter of a ve- 
ry conſiderable part of the realm. All the freemen throughout the kingdom 
had, by order of the queen-mother, taken the oath of fealty to Richard before 
his arrival, and now the ſame was taken by the prelates and nobility at his coro- 
nation, which was ſolemnized in the abbey of Weſtminſter, Ralf de Dueto, dean 


of St. Paul's, officiating in the room of the biſhop of London, becauſe the ſee 


happened to be then vacant. . 
$ IV. Richard had iſſued a proclamation forbidding, all Jews to enter the 


church, during the coronation ſervice, or intrude into the palace while he ſhould 


be at dinner. Notwithſtanding this prohibition, which-ſeems to have been in- 
tended merely for the prevention of a croud, a few wealthy Hebrews, inſtigated 
by cur'iofity, endeavoured to paſs unobſerved in the multitude ; but were detect- 


ed, and roughly repelled. This violence produced a fray, in which ſeveral Jews 


were trodden under foot and ſlain, as that people were extremely odious at this 


juncture, when the ſuperſtition of the Chriſtians was inflamed by the preaching 


of monks in favour of the cruſade. The populace of London, hearing the king 


had ordered the Jews to be exterminated, immediately took to arms, and beſieg- 
ed the merchants of that nation in their houſes, after having murdered all the 
Ifraelites that fell in their way. The king was no ſooner appriſed of this tumult 


than he ſent Ralf de Glanville, the chief juſticiary, and other noblemen, into 


the city, to quell the diſturbance and prevent further miſchief; but all their en- 
deavours proved ineffectual; and they were obliged to fly for the ſafety of their 


own lives. The rabble finding it impracticable to force the ſtrong houſes to 


which the Jews had retired, ſet them on fire; ſo that a conflagration began at 
different corners of the city ; and the mob taking advantage of the confuſion and 
terror which they produced, plundered Jews and Chriſtians without diſtinction. 
The former periſhed either by the flames or the fury of an enraged populace ; 


a great number of citizens were burned out of their habitations, and utterly 
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ruined ; and the diſturbance continued till morning, when the rabble diſperſed. 
Richard ordered the ringleaders of this outrageous tumult to be apprehended, 
and tried by the laws of the land: and they being convicted and executed, he 
publiſhed a proclamation, prohibiting ſuch tumults for the future, and taking the 
Jews under his royal protection. Notwithſtanding this precaution, the Jews 
were afterwards maſſacred at Lyme, Stamford, and. York, though avarice 
ſeems to have been more concerned than religious zeal, in thoſe inſtances of 


barbarity; for many gentlemen of the province were concerned in the carnage of 
. | York, 
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York, who, having .been indebted to the Jews, no ſooner made an end of but- 


chering that unhappy people, to the number of five hundred, than they repaired. 
to the cathedral, where their. bonds were depoſited, compelled the officer to deli- 
ver theſe obligations, and burned them in the church with great ſolemnity. The 
king, incenſed at this inſult upon his authority, which alſo affected his revenue, 
inaſmuch as he was heir to the perſonal eſtates of uſurers, ordered the biſhop of 
Ely, at that time juſticiary of the realm, to make ſevere examples of the guilty : 
but, before he arrived in Yorkſhire, the principal offenders had fled into Scotland ; 
and the citizens of York imputing what had happened to the fury of the ungo- 
vernable multitude, the prelate contented himſelf with depriving the high ſheriff 


and the governor of their offices, and levying fines upon the wealthieſt of the 0 


inhabitants. | 
$ V. Richard, in the firſt aſſembly of his prelates and nobility convened after 
his coronation, at the abbey of Pupewell, in Northamptonſhire, filled up the 
vacant ſees of London, Wincheſter, Sarum, and Ely ; and deliberated upon 
meaſures for enabling him to equip a powerful armament againſt the infidels, 
who had over-run the Holy Land. Geoffrey Riddel, late biſhop of Ely, dying 
inteſtate, the king had ſeized his effects to a conſiderab'e value: he found in 
his father's treaſury at Wincheſter, gold and filver, jewels, and rich utenſils, 
to the amount of nine hundred thouſand pounds: but even this vaſt ſum was 
inſufficient for the purpoſes of his expedition. He ſold the earldom of Nor- 
thumberland to Hugh, biſhop of Durham, for his natural life, and the honour 
of Sudberg to him and his ſucceſſors in that ſee, for ever. He ſet up to ſale the 
offices of high-ſheriffs, keepers of foreſts, and many other lucrative poſts and 
dignities. He received conſiderable ſums from the barons of Bedfordſhire, and 
the knights of Surry, for disforeſting parts of their country, which he had 
converted into foreſt-ground. Liberties, charters, caſtles, and manors of the 
crown, were given away to the higheſt bidders; and when ſome of his friends 
demonſtrated to him the bad effects of fuch alienation, he told them he would 
{ell the city of London, if he could find a purchaſer, Ralf de Glanville, find- 
ing him deaf to all honeſt advice, and ſquandering away the crown demeſnes 
in ſuch a profuſe, unthrifty, and pernicious manner, reſigned his place of juſti- 
ciary, and engaged in the cruſade ; and his poſt was filled by Hugh, biſhop of 
Durham, and William de Mandeville, earl of Eſſex and Albemarle, the former 
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of theſe giving a thouſand marks for this employment. Beſides theſe expedients puet. Coll. 


for raiſing money, Richard obtained a bull from pope Clement, impowering 
him to excuſe from the cruſade all thoſe whom he ſhould judge neceſſary to be 
left at home for the defence of the kingdom ; and a great number-of people who 
had taken the croſs in the firſt tranſport of enthuſiaſm, were now glad to em- 
brace this indulgence. By theſe means the king raiſed a greater ſum of money, 
than any one of his predeceſſors had been known to poſſeſs. The Welch, upon 
the death of the late king, had, under Reſe ap Griffith and his ſon, reduced 
ſeveral caſtles, and ravaged the counties of Pembroke and Carmarthen ; but 
this prince afterwards obtained a ſafe conduct from John, and came to make his 
ſubmiſſion in the king's court at Oxford ; Richard, however, refuſed to ſee him, 
and he returned to his own country meditating revenge. To anticipate his at- 
tempt, John was directed to march into Wales with a body of forces : 
| an 
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of extorting money from his ſubjets. He pretended to have loſt the __ 
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$ VI. While Richard was employed in making preparations for carrying his 
grand deſign into execution, Rotrou, count of Perche, and other ambaſſadors, 


came over to notify the reſolution of the French king and his barons, who had 


ſworn in a general council held at Paris, to meet by the cloſe of Eaſter at the 
general — — near Vezelay; to which place, Richard and his people were 
ſummoned, that the two kings might ſet out together for the cruſade. The 
king immediately convoked a general aſſembly at London, where the earl of 
Eſſcx ſwore, in his name, that he would repair to the place of rendezvous, and 
meet Philip at the time appointed. A diſpute ariſing at this period, between 
Baldwin, archbiſhop of Canterbury, and the monks of Chriſt- church, about a 
college of ſecular canons founded at Hakington, the monks complained to the 
pope, that this new foundation was intended to deprive them of the right of 
electing the archbiſhop of Canterbury, and throw that power into the hands of 
the ſuffragans. Clement, eſpouſing their cauſe, ſent a legate to determine the 
controverly ; but the king, unwilling to ſee ſuch an inſtance of papal authority 
exerted. in his dominions, prevailed upon the complainants to refer the diſpute 
to his own deciſion. He forthwith repaired to Canterbury, with a vaſt number 
of his prelates and nobility, and decreed that the new. foundation ſhould be 
demoliſhed : then. the cardinal Anagni, legate from the pope, who had been 
detained a whole fortnight at Dover, by the king's. expreſs order, was invited 
to Canterbury, and honourably received, though Richard would not allow, 
him to exerciſe his legatine authority, except in removing the interdict, which, 
Baldwin had laid upon the lands of prince John, when he married the heireſs of 
Glouceſter. - 7 | 755 

$ VII. During Richard's ſtay at Canterbury, he was viſited by William, king 
of Scotland, who, taking advantage of his impatience to. proceed on this expe- 
dition to the Holy Land, and his eager deſire of amaſſing money for that pur- 
poſe, preſented him with ten thouſand marks ſterling, in conſideration. of his ſur- 
rendering the caſtles of Berwick and Roxburg, renouncing the ſuperiority of the 
kingdom of Scotland, delivering up the inſtrument containing the ſubmiſſion of 
him and all his barons, and receiving William's homage for the northern coun- 
ties, as it had been formerly paid by his predeceſſors. His next care was to 
provide for the adminiſtration of the realm in his abſence : and in this proviſion 
he acted from the dictates of his own caprice, againſt the advice of the nobility 
and the ſenſe of the whole nation. The guardianſhip of the kingdom he con- 
ferred on William Longchamp, biſhop of Ely, a Frenchman of low original, 
without influence or authority; and with him joined the biſhop of Durham, as 
Juſticiary in the northern counties. To the former, he committed the cuſtody of 
the Tower of London ; to. the latter, the caſtle and foreſt of Windſor ; and 
Hugh Bardolph, William Mareſchal, Geoffrey Fitzpiers, and William Briwere, 
were appointed their aſſiſtants and counſellors in the exerciſe of government. 

$ VIII Theſe precautions being taken, Richard, accompanied by the legate, 


ſet fail from Dover, and landed the fame day at Gravelines, where he was met 


by the count of Flanders, who attended him into Normandy. There he prac- 
tiſed a low artifice which diſgraced his character, though it anſwered his purpoſe, 
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ſeal, that he might have a pretence for iſſuing a proclamation, that io credit 
ſhould be given to any deed, grant, or inſtrument, until it ſhould receive che 
ſanction of the new ſeal, which he ordered to be made for this papacy : at the 
ſame time he ordered all perſons poſſeſſed of ſuch grants to bring them in, 
that they might be ſealed anew, and levied large fines for this indulgence. To 
crown his avarice, he directed the biſhop of Ely, veſted with the legatine power, 
as well as the royal authority, in England, Wales, and Ireland, to oblige every 
abbey and crown manor to furniſh one palfrey and ſumpter horſe, and every city 
in the kingdom to find double the number, for the purpoſes of the expedition. 
The queen of France dying in the interim, the rendezvous was deferred till Mid- 
ſummer; but in order to adjuſt matters in ſuch a manner, as would prevent all 
diſputes, the two kings agreed to a conference at Guẽ S. Remi, where they, 
and their prelates, and nobility, mutually ſwore to maintain peace, and defend 
each others territories ; and, in caſe either of the princes ſnouſd die on the expe- 
dition, it was determined, that the ſurvivor ſhould ſucceed to the command of 
his troops and money, for the advantage of the ſervice. After this interview, 
Richard ſent for his mother Eleanor from England, together with Adelais, the 
ſiſter of Philip, his own brother John, the two archibiſhops, and all the other 
prelates, before whom he exacted an oath of John, and Geoffrey, archbiſhop 6f 
Vork, importing, that they ſhould not ſet foot in England for three years, be- 
fore the expiration of which he propoſed to return from Paleſtine: but at the 
requeſt of his mother he releaſed them both from this obligation. His large 
fleet aſſembled from different ports of the kingdom, being well manned, victu- 
alled, and ſupplied with ſtores for the expedition, he, by the advice of his pre- 
lates and nobility, enacted a body of regulations for the maintenance of peace, 
order, and diſcipline on board, appointing five juſticiaries to ſee them punc- 
tually executed, and iſſued orders for its ſailing to Marſeilles, where he pro- 
poſed to embark his army. . | 5 4 | 
SIX. When the time appointed for the rendezvous approached, he received 
the ſcrip and ſtaff from the archbiſhop of Tours, and marched to Vezelay, 
where he was joined by the king of France. From thence they took the route 
to Lyons at the head of one hundred thouſand men; but finding it ex- 
tremely inconvenient for ſuch a vaſt body to march together, the two kin 
parted at this city, Philip proceeding to Genoa, ' and Richard turning off 185 
wards Marſeilles, where he found a great number of pilgrims, who, having 
ſpent all their ſubſtance in waiting for a paſſage, made him a tender of their ſer- 
vice, and were retained. Having waited a whole week for the arriyal of his 
fleet, he hired three large veſſels and twenty gallies, - for his houfhold, with 
which he embarked for Sicily, and putting in at Salerno, remained in that place, 
until he was informed that his fleet had arrived in the harbour of Mefſina. Thi- 
ther he immediately followed it, and, finding the king of France lodged in the 
town, took up his quarters in the ſuburbs. As he propoſed to paſs the winter 
in this iſland, he ſeized two ſtrong caſtles ſituated on the Fare, one of which he 
aſſigned for the accommodation of his ſiſter,” widow of the late king of Sicily, 
and the other he converted into a magazine. % DAU ene een en 
FR. The citizens of Meſſina alarmed at theſe proceedings, which ſeemed to 
denote a deſign of conquering the iſland, took occaſion to quarrel with the Eng- 
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liſh,” who happened to be within the city, expelled them with great inſolence, 
ſhut their gates, manned their walls, and ſet Richard at — omaing Next — 
the king of France, accompanied by his on prelates and nobility and thoſe of 
the iſland, repaired to his quarters, in order to compromiſe the quarrel : but, in 
the midſt of their deliberations, the Meſſenians made a ſally, and after having 
killed a good number of men and horſes, attacked the quarters of Hugh le 
Brun with great impetuoſity. Richard, enraged at this inſult, took to his arms 
immediately, and charging the citizens, not only repulſed them to- the gates, 
but aſſaulted the city itſelf with ſuch fury, that notwithſtanding the reſiſtance of 
the inhabitants, reinforced by the French troops quartered within the walls, the 
place was taken by aſſault, and the ſtandard of England diſplayed upon the ram- 
parts. The king of France, who had entered the city immediately before the 
attack, exerted all his vigour in the defence of the place, and ſhot three Eng- 
liſh ſoldiers with a croſs-bow from the walls; ſo that Richard had great cauſe to 


complain of his behaviour; | nevertheleſs, his conduct on this occaſion was 


N. Paris. 


Duet. Coll. 


remarkably moderate : far from moleſting the French quarters, he quitted the 
city, and encamped within a fortification which he erected in the ſuburbs. This 
condeſcenſion, however, could not appeaſe the reſentment of Philip, who re- 
garded the aſſault as an affront offered to his dignity ; and from this period con- 
ceived an implacable rancour againſt the king of England. This grudge how- 
ever he thought proper to conceal for the preſent, and agreed with Richard in 
making ordinances to be obſerved by both armies, for the prevention of gam- 
ing, clipping money, and dearth of proviſions ;- as alſo for the choice of whole- 
ſome victuals, the regulation of markets, and the reduction of immoderate pro- 
fit on merchandize. Richard, in order to render providence propitious to the 
undertaking, granted a charter in behalf of his Engliſh ſubjects who ſhould ſuf- 
fer by ſhipwreck, giving up. in their favour, the right which the crown had to 
the goods ſaved in ſuch diſaſters : at the ſame time, he put himſelf in a courſe 
of penance for his ſins, and indulged the clergy of his Norman dominions with 
another charter, exempting them wholly from ſecular tribunals. 
__ XI. The Meſſineſe had ſmarted ſeverely in their quarrel with the king of 
England, who had permitted the ſoldiers to plunder the city; and their king 
Tancred found himſelf extremely incommoded by the diſpute, in conſequence 


of which an hundred thouſand ſlaves had eſcaped to the mountains, from whence 


Ibid. 


they made incurſions, and ravaged the whole country. The Sicilian prelates 
had laboured to effect an accommodation, and the king, in effect an uſurper, 
whoſe crown was diſputed by Henry VI. emperor of Germany, in right of his 
wife Conſtance, unwilling to incur the reſentment of ſuch a powerful prince as 
Richard, made uncommon advances towards a treaty of peace. This was at 
length concluded, on condition, that Tancred ſhould pay to Richard twenty 
thoufand oũnces of gold, in lieu of legacies bequeathed to Henry of England, by 
the late king William II. who had married his daughter; that he ſhould beſtow 
one of his daughters in marriage on young Arthur, duke of Brittany, whom 
Richard had declared his ſucceſſor, -in caſe he himſelf ſhould die without iſſue; 
and that twenty thouſand ounces of gold ſhould. be forthwith depoſited as her 
fortune, to be reſtored; provided the marriage ſhould not take effect. As for 
the inhabitants of Meſſina, Richard ordered the plunder to be reſtored but 
© . : | knowing 
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knowing them to be a faithleſs mongrel race, deſcended from Greeks, Lom- 


bards, and Saracens, he ordered them to pull down their gates, and deliver hoſ- 
tages for their peaceable behaviour: then he built a ſtrong caſtle upon the top 
of an high mountain that over- looked the city, diſtinguiſhing it by the appella- 
tion of Mate-Griffon, or Griffon-Slayer, alluding to the name of Griffons, be- 
ftowed as a term of reproach upon the inhabitants of Meſſina. Here while he 
entertained Hugh, duke of Burgundy, and a great number of French noblemen 
on Chriſtmas-day, he and his gueſts were obliged to riſe from table and quell a 
tumult, ariſing from a quarrel between ſome- Engliſh and Pifan failors : but it 
was next day renewed, upon a Piſan's murdering an Engliſhman at church : 
both ſides fought with equal fury, and many lives were loſt, before the kings 
of France and England could advance with their forces, and put an end to the 
battle, IBS | 

$ XII. In a few days after this diſturbance, a trifling incident ſerved to de- 
note the impetuoſity of Richard's diſpoſition, Having rode out to take the air, 
accompanied by ſeveral French and Engliſh knights, of which number was 
William de Barre, famous for his courage and dexterity, the king, who had 
formerly taken this cavalier in a ſkirmiſh near Mante, perceiving a man leading 
an aſs loaden with canes, diſtributed theſe among the company, and they began 
to tilt at one another in the Mooriſh manner. In the courſe of this paſtime Wil- 
liam happened to tear the king's coat; and Richard incenſed at the preſumption 
of a man who had formerly broke his parole with him in Normandy, ran at 
him with great fury; but, inſtead of diſmounting William, his own ſaddle gave 
way, and he came to the ground : a circumſtance which piqued the king's pride 
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to ſuch a degree, that he ordered de Barre to be gone, and never appear again 


in his preſence. At the interceſſion, however, of the prelates and nobility, he 
was permitted to proſecute the voyage to the Holy-Land, where he ſignalized 
his valour in ſuch a manner, as effectually retrieved the favour of Richard. 
XIII. Mean while the French king diſguiſed his animoſity ſo well, that 
the other never ſuſpected his ſentiments ; bur treated him as a particular friend 
and generous ally. He preſented Philip with divers Engliſh ſhips, and half 
the money he had received from Tancred ; and diſtributed his treaſure among 
the French knights with ſuch profuſion, that he is ſaid to have given away 
in one month more than any of his predeceſſors had beſtowed in a whole year. 


Vineſauf, 


At length he viſited the Sicilian king at Catanea, who received him with parti- 


cular marks of honour and reſpect, and was fo pleaſed with his open, frank de- 
meanor, that he made him acquainted with Philip's malevolence. This plainly 
appeared in a letter from the king of France to Tancred, aſſuring him, that 
Richard intended to deprive him of his crown; and propoſing that the Sicilian 
ſhould fall upon him ſuddenly with his forces, in which caſe he would ſecond 


his attempt. The Engliſh monarch was confounded at this inſtance of verfidy z - 


the truth of which he had no reaſon to doubt, when he faw Philip's ſignet, and 
Tarcred offered to prove that he received it from the duke of Burgundy. He 
carefully preſerved this evidence, and having been ſplendidly entertained by the 
Sicilian monarch, to whom he preſented the famous ſword of Arthur, celebrated 
under the name of Caliburne, he returned to Meſſina with a hearty contempt 


of his French ally. Philip could not help perceiving a total alteration in his be- 


haviour, and ſent the count of Flanders to expoſtulate with him on the fubje&, 
by D d d 2 when 
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when Richard delivered the letter into his hands, deſiring he would perſent it bh 
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the king of France, who, at . of it, exhibited ſigns of extreme confuſion; 
urg on LET hs himſelf, vt pretended ey a ſtratagem contrived 
by Richard, to avoid his marriage with Adelais, which he now inſiſted upon. 
Aan ? . WE £12 HP 8 win 

$ XIV. Richard had never been affianced to this princeſs, and never expreſſ- 
ed the leaſt inclination for the match, except when his intention was to diſtreſs 
his father; for his heart had been captivated, by the beauty of Berengaria, daugh- 
ter of Sanchez, king of Nayarre, and he had already employed his mother 
Eleanor to make a journey into Guienne, and negociate a marriage between him 
and that amiable princeſs, The propoſal was immediately embraced, and the 


contract being ratified, the queen-mother and her future daughter-in-law tra- 


velled over land to Naples, having been joined on the road by the count of Flan- 
ders: they were , thence conveyed to Brindiſi, becauſe Meſlina, being already 
crouded, could not contain them with their numerous retinue. Philip was perfectl 
well acquainted with all theſe tranſactions, and threatened loudly to renounce all 
friendſhip with the king of England; but the diſpute was cgmpromiſed in an- 
other treaty ; by which Richard was releaſed from all pretended engagements to 
Adelais, who afterwards married William II. count of Ponthieu, who was the 
2 hoſtage given by Philip for his performance of articles. The French 
ing ceded Giſors, Naufle, Neufchatel de S. Denys, and the Vexin Normand, 
to Richard, and the heirs male of his body; in default of which they ſhould re- 
vert to Philip, and in caſe of his death without iſſue male, be re- united with the 
domain of Normandy : they agreed that Richard's eldeſt ſon, if heaven ſhould 
bleſs him with male offspring, ſhould hold the Norman dominions of Philip in 


capite; that the Engliſh king ſhould pay ten thouſand marks of ſilver, at four 


different pay ments; and cede the fiefs Yſſadun and Graſſay, with all that was 
claimed in Auvergne by the king of France, who, on his ſide, ſhould yield to Rich- 
ard, Cahors and Quercy, except the two royal abbies of Figeac and Souillac. 
$ XV. The treaty being ſigned and ratified, the king of France took his de- 
parture from Meſſina for the Holy Land, and Richard gave him a ſhort con- 
voy with his gallies; then tacking about toReggio, took on board his mother and 
Berengaria, with whom he returned that ſame evening to the place from whence 
he had ſet fail : Eleanor, in a few days, embarked on her return for England, 
and the princeſs of Navarre remained with Richard's fiſter Jane, dowager of Si- 
cily, until he could aſſemble a ſufficient number of veſſels for the tranſportation of 


his cavalry. Theſe being procured, and every other neceſſary prepared, he 


demoliſhed the fort of Mate-Griffon, and failed from Meſſina with above 
two hundred ſhips and gallies. In two days the fleet was diſperſed in a ſſtorm, 
and the king obliged to put into the iſle of Crete, from whence he ſteered 
to Rhodes: while two of his large ſhips were ſtranded on the coaſt of Cyprus, 
and Roger, his vice-chancellor, drowned, with ſeveral knights and their atten- 
dants. Thoſe who reached the ſhore were immediately ſeized, ftripped, and. 
impriſoned by Iſaac, ſtiling himſelf emperor of Cyprus, who would not ſuf- 
fer a third veſſel, having on board the queen of Sicily and Berengaria, to enter 
the harbour of Limeſol. Richard being informed of their diſtreſs, advanced to 
their relief with his gallies, and found them lying at anchor on the open ſhore, 
expoſed to all the extremity of the weather. Incenſed at the barbarity of this in- 
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ſolent tyrant, he ſent a meſſage to demand his pilgrims, with all their effects 

which had been ſeized ; and, receiving an arrogant anſwer, immediately landed 

his men. Iſaac did not decline an engagement, in which he was defeated; the 

town ſoon capitulated, and the fleet was brought into the harbour. The Cypriots 

reaſſembled another body of forces, and, giving battle the next day to Richard, 

were routed again with great ſlaughter. This overthrow determined the fate of the 

iſland. All the caſtles and towns admitted the conqueror, and Iſaac himſelf 

ſubmitted at diſcretion. The conqueſt of Cyprus being ſo eaſily atchieved, the 

king eſpouſed Berengaria, who was crowned the ſame day at Limeſol, by John 

biſhop of Evreux, aſſiſted by the archbiſhops of Apamea and Auch, and the 

biſhop of Bayonne. After this ceremony Richard received the homage of the 

nobility, and confirmed the laws, cuſtoms, and privileges of the Cypriots, who 

having been oppreſſed by Iſaac, hailed the king of England as their deliverer. 

Nor was their gratitude confined to empty profeſſions ; they e. him vineſauf. 
with a moiety of their effects; and engaged to ſend a ſupply of proviſions to Benedict. 

the Chriſtians, at the ſiege of Acon, in which they were at that time employed. Hoveden. 

$ XVI. Having regulated the affairs of Cyprus, and beſtowed the govern- 

ment of the iſland upon Richard de Camville and Robert de Turnham, the king 

ſet ſail for Acon, whither he had already diſpatched the two queens and Iſaac's on- 

ly daughter, with the beſt part of his fleet and forces. In his paſſage he encoun- 

tered a prodigious large veſſel, equipped by Saladine at Barut, containing 

fifteen hundred of his choice troops, commanded by ſeven admirals, and loaden 

with proviſion and warlike ſtores, for the garrifon of Acon. This huge un- 

weildy ſhip he attacked and deſtroyed, and arrived before the place, to the in- 

expreſſible joy of the Chriſtian army, and the terror and diſmay of the beſieged, 

which l even to deſpair, when they underſtood the loſs of the veſſel, in 

which all their hopes were centered. The ſiege, which had hitherto languiſhed, 

was now carried on with ſurpriſing vigour. Richard's courage, liberality, and 

magnificence, not only engaged the hearts of the ſoldiery, but totally eclipſed 

the king of France, who became envious of his glory, and jealous of his great- 

neſs. Though Richard had ſhared with him the booty and priſoners taken in 

the carrack, according to a convention made in Sicily, by which they 

to divide the ſpoils of the infidels, Philip was not contented ; but laid claim ta * 

one half of Cyprus, and the riches there acquired. To this demand Richard 

replied, that though their agreement related to Paleſtine only, he would divide 

his conqueſt with Philip, provided that prince would a& in the ſame manner 

towards him, with regard to the dominions and effects of the count of Flan- 

ders, and the Caſtillan of St. Omers, lately deceaſed, whoſe effects he had 

ſeized for his own advantage. This anſwer effectually ſilenced the French 

king, who dropped his pretenſions; and they renewed their agreement about 

the acquiſitions that ſhould be made in the Holy Land, appointing the Knights 

Templars and Hoſpitallers as umpires of the partition. By this time the be- Gil. Neu- 

fieged were reduced to extremity, and Saladine finding it impracticable to raiſe 8 

the ſiege, allowed them to ſurrender, upon the beſt terms they could procure : 

the capitulation they obtained did not even ſecure their lives; for they obliged 

themſelves to remain in cuſtody until their heads ſhould be redeemed with two 
hundred thouſand Byzantines, and in failure of this ranſom, within a certain time, 


they were to be at the mercy of the conquerors. Hoved: 


$ XVII 


his ſhare, according to the determination of the arbitrators, he defired Richard 


tion, and he ſhould certainly die unleſs reſtored to his own country. Under 
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Sy. The city being ſurrendered, and Philip having taken poſſeſſion of 


would conſent to his return, as the air of Aſia did not agree with his conſtitu- 


this pretext he harboured the deſign of making himſelf maſter of Flanders, and 

rhaps of invading Normandy. All the princes of the army exclaimed againft 
his deſerting them before the cruſade ſhould be finiſhed ; but he perſiſted in his 
reſolution, and renewed his demand upon Cyprus, which he thought Richard 
would buy off with his conſent to Philip's retreat. Accordingly he became fo 
importunate on both ſubjects, that the king of England granted his requeſt, 
upon his taking a public oath on the evangeliſts, that he would abſtain from 
all hoſtilities againſt the territories of Richard, and even protect them againſt all 
invaders to the uttpoſt of his power. Having thus quieted the apprehenſions 


of his rival, who accommodated him with two of his beſt gallies, he ſet {ail 


from Acon, leaving his troops under the command of the duke of Burgundy ; 


and, in his paſſage through Italy, complained to pope Celeſtine III. that he 
could not act in concert with Richard, whoſe inſolence was altogether intolera- 
ble: he therefore deſired his holineſs would abſolve him of his original vow, 


which he had not performed, as well as of the oath he had ſworn to the king of 
England, that he might revenge himſelf upon that haughty prince. The pope 


grratified him in the firſt part of his demand, but forbade him to invade the 


Ibid. 


territories of Richard, on pain of excommunication, a prohibition which he had 
already reſolved to diſregard. „ 

$ XVIII. After Philip's departure, the whole charge of the war devolved up- 
on Richard, who found himſelf in a very perplexed ſituation, occaſioned by 


the conteſt between Guy de Luzignan and Conrade, marquis of Montferrat, 
about the crown of Jeruſalem :. an accommodation had been effected by the in- 


terpoſition of the other princes, and it was agreed, that Guy ſhould poſſeſs the 


kingdom for life; that the ſucceſſion ſhould fall to Conrade and his heirs; and 


; cations of Acon, began his march for Joppa, along the ſea-coaſt, for the con- 


when he might have made himſelf maſter of the city, had not he been diverted 
from his purpoſe by the Templars, who being in the French intereſt, perſuaded 


An.Ch.1191. 
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that in the mean time they ſhould equally ſhare the' revenues. Notwithſtanding 


this pacification, Conrade ſtill maintained a correſpondence with Saladine, and 


avoided a junction with the king of England, who having repaired the fortifi- 


venience of being ſupplied with proviſions by the ſhipping. Saladine hovered 
with his army upon the mountains, ready to attack him with the firſt favourable 
opportunity, and at length gave battle to the Chriſtians, as they paſſed a river 
in the neighbourhood of Cæſarea. Here he was routed with the ſlaughter of 
forfy thouſand men, chiefly by the valour and conduct of Richard; and he 
forthwith ordered Cæſarea, Joppa, and Aſcalon to be demoliſhed. The king 
of England, however, repaired the fortifications of the two firſt of theſe towns, 
and _ them with part of the inhabitants of Acon. Then he advanced 
towards Jeruſalem, and defeated Saladine again, in the plains of Rama; 


him to neglect the opportunity, and march towards Aſcalon, which he fortified 


at his own expence. 


S XIX. While Richard thus gathered laurels in Paleſtine, his kingdom of 
England groaned under the oppreſſive adminiſtration of William Biſhop of Ely, 


whom 
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whom he had left guardian of the realm. Inſtead of co-operating with the 
biſhop of Durham as his colleague, he had arreſted the perſon of that prelate, 


who was obliged to purchaſe his releaſe by delivering into his hands the caſtles of 
Windſor, Newcaſtle upon Tyne, the manor of Sadberg, with the county of 


Northumberland; and giving his own ſon and Gilbert de la Ley as hoſtages for 


his quiet ſubmiſſion. Hugh complained of this treatment in letters to the king, 
who received them at Marſeilles, and ſent orders to William to reſtore the places 

he had wreſted from the biſhop; but he refuſed to comply with theſe inſtruc- 
tions, on pretence of knowing the king's mind better than it could be explained 


in writing, and he demeaned himſelf in all reſpects with the moſt intolerable 


pride and arrogance. He expoſed every thing to ſale with the moſt ſhameful 
venality : he deprived both clergy and Jaity of their churches, lands, and poſſeſ- 
ſions, with which he enriched his own relations and dependants : he exhauſted 
the king's revenue by making purchaſes for himſelf; inſomuch that he bought 
every eſtate that was to be ſold : the vacant churches and abbeys he either kept 
for his own uſe, or beſtowed on his own creatures, among whom likewiſe he di- 
ſtributed caſtles and poſts, which he extorted from others by dint of menaces and 
perſecution. In his viſitation of the religious houſes he travelled with a party 
of fifteen hundred horſe, and ſuch a retinue of knights, clergy, ſervants, min- 
ſtrels, dogs and horſes, that the convent in which he lodged could ſcarcely, in 
three years, recover the damage ſuſtained in one night's entertainment. The 
nobility truckled to him with the moſt abject complaiſance, expreſſing the ut- 


moſt ambition to marry his nieces and relations, tho? like himſelf ſprang from the 


dregs of the people; and even prince 2 was treated by him with ſuch indig- 


nity, that he appealed to his brother 


or redreſs, In a word, the civil and lega- N. paris. 


tine powers veſted in his perſon, had elevated him to ſuch a degree of pride, in- G. Neub. 


ſolence, and indiſcretion, that he acted as if he had thought himſelf not only a 
real king, but even a deſpotic emperor. | 

$ XX. Richard, tho' informed of theſe particulars from different correſpond- 
ents, while he reſided at Meſlina, was fo Has” to his own choice, that he 
would not depoſe this haughty viceroy ; but diſpatched Waker, archbiſhop of 
Rouen, and William Mareſchal earl of Strigul, with poſitive orders to-the chan- 
cellor, implying that nothing ſhould be done in the adminiſtration without their 
advice, and that of the counſellors whom he had appointed before his departure : 
but, when they arrived, they durſt not deliver their credentials ; ſo that Wil- 
liam proceeded in his uſual career. Among other acts of arbitrary power, he 
diveſted Gerard de Camville of the ſheriffdom of Lincolnſhire, and commanded 
him to ſurrender the caſtle of which he was hereditary caſtellan. When he re- 
fuſed to comply with this order, the chancellor began his march with a body of 
troops to reduce it by force ; but, before he could atchieve the enterprize, he 
received a meſſage from prince John, threatning to viſit him at the head of an 
army, if he would not inſtantly deſiſt from his undertaking ; and this was 
followed by another piece of intelligence, which effectually damped his courage. 
He received information of the pope's death, in conſequence of which his legatine 
power vaniſhed fo, that he found himſelf deprived of the beſt half of his authority; 
and, perceiving that the noblemen in his army were well affected towards prince 


John, he the more willingly lent an ear to propoſals of accommodation. This was gened. Abb. 


* accordingly effected, on condition that William ſhould retain the caſtles and the 
os hos TOS adminiſtration z 
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- adminiſtration 4 but, in caſe the king ſhould die without iſſue, they were to be 
delivered to John as the ſucceſſor, and this article was ratified by the oaths of 
all the prelates and nobility. 2 77 


Gul. Neubrig · $ XXI. The cruel and arbitrary diſpoſition of this upſtart, appeared in no- 
Bened. Abb. thing more flagrant than in his behaviour towards the king's natural brother 


Geoffrey, in whoſe ſervice he had lived, and to whom he was bound by an 
oath of homage and fealty. That prelate had appointed him his official in the 
archdeaconry of Rouen, even contrary to the inclination of the late king, who 
always regarded Longchamp as a perfidious miſcreant. Geoffrey had been for 
ſome time elect of Vork; but Baldwin of Canterbury claiming the prerogative 
of conſecrating the archbiſhops of that ſee, and the other refuſing to give up its 
independancy, the ſuffragans were forbid to perform the ceremonies of conſe- 
cration, and the temporalities were ſequeſtered in the hands of the chancellor. 
When queen Eleanor parted with her fon Richard in Sicily, the king deſired 
her to ſolicit pope Celeſtine for the confirmation of Geoffrey's election: and 
that pontiff had ordered the archbiſhop of Tours to perform the office of his 
conſecration, immediately after which he received the pall with a bull of privi- 
lege, exempting the ſee of York from the juriſdiction of all legates, except thoſe 
o ſhould be ſent occaſionally into England a latere. Thus confirmed, 
Geo eeded for Witſand, in order to embark for England; but, when 
he reached the caſtle of Guiſnes, he underſtood that the counteſs of Flanders 
had, at the deſite of Longchamp, given orders to prevent his paſſage. As this 
reſtriction did not extend to his retinue, they were ſent over in a Bologne ſhip ; 
and he himſelf going on board of a ſmall Engliſh veſſel, landed at Dover, where 
he was immediately taken into cuſtody by the chancellor's directions. He 
made ſhift, however, to eſcape from the party by which he had been arreſted, and 
took * in the church of St. Martin, a privileged place belonging to the 
monks of Canterbury. Here he was inveſted by a body of Brabantines, who at 
length dragged him in his pontificals from the altar, and impriſoned him in 
| = caſtle, after they had plundered his baggge and ſent his horſes to the chan- 
or. | 
{I XXII. The whole nation exclaimed againſt this unprovoked violence, 
offered to the perſon of an archbiſhop who was univerſally beloved. The 
biſhop of Lincoln excommunicated all concerned in the outrage, a ſentence which 
was afterwards confirmed by the reſt of the prelates at Reading, where prince 
ohn, commonly ſtiled count of Mortaign, en a general aſſembly. He 
likewiſe eſpouſed the cauſe of Geoffrey; and the biſhops of London, Coven- 
try, and Norwich, threatened the land with an interdict, in caſe of his being de- 
tained in priſon ; ſo that Longchamp thought proper to ſet him at liberty, and 
he repaired with the other prelates to Reading. Here Walter, archbiſhop of 
Rouen, read the king's letters appointing him to ſuperintend the election for 
filling up the ſee of Canterbury, and with his colleagues to aſſiſt William in the 
adminiſtration. As the chancellor had prevented the vacancy from being 
filled, he refuſed to admit him and his colleagues into his councils, in dia- 
metrical oppoſition to the king's pleaſure ; reſſed the people, and, in parti- 
cular, treated the archbiſhop of York with ſuch indignity ; he propoſed that 
Longchamp ſhould be depoſed from the government, according to the tenour 
of the king's letters, which he produced; and William, then reſiding at __— 
| | or, 


. 
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ſor, was ſummoned to meet them the next day at Lodbridge, between that place 
and Reading. William promiſed to meet them at the appointed .rendezvous, 
and had actually proceeded two or three miles with an armed force, when his 
heart failing him, he took the road to London and ſhut himſelf up in the 
Tower, the fortifications of which he himſelf had repaired: but being inveſted 
by the nobility and citizens before he could ſupply the place with a ſufficient 
ſtore of proviſions, he endeavoured to engage prince John in his intereſt by dint 
of magnificent promiſes. That expedient miſcarrying, he was forced to ſubmit 
to the 3 nent of the prelates and nobility, who, = a full hearing, depriv- 
ed him of his poſts and caſtles, except thoſe of Dover, Cambridge, and Here- 
ford, which he poſſeſſed before the king's departure; and the places of chancel- 
lor and juſticiary were ſupplied by the archbiſhop of Rouen, a prelate of uncom- 
mon abilities and untainted integrity. William, unwilling to part with the caſtles 
which he had uſurped, retired to Dover, from whence he endeavoured to make 
his eſcape beyond ſea, in woman's apparel z but, being detected by the populace, 
to whom he had rendered himſelf extremely odious, they treated him with grear 
indignity, and, at laſt, confined him to a dark cellar. : The archbiſhop of Rouen 
pitying his condition, ſent an order to releaſe him, with a. licence to leave the 
ingdom, in conſequence of which he croſſed oyer to Normandy, where he was 
mer as an excommunicated perſon, all divine ſervice. cealing whereſoever he 
reſided, 
XXIII. He no ſooner arrived on the continent, than he ſollicited pope Ce- 


leſtine to renew his legation, and complained in letters to his holineſs, and the 


king, that he had been deprived of the adminiſtration by the faction of John, 
count de Mortaign, who had a deſign upon the kingdom. The pope, believing 
his remonſtrances, appointed him legate of England, and o the biſhops of 


the realm to excommunicate the count and all that were concerned in the pri- 


vation of Longchamp. Of theſe William ſent over a liſt to Hugh, biſhop of 
Lincoln, together with the pope's mandates ; which, however, no prelate would 
execute. On the contrary, the juſticiaries ſeized all the rents of the ſee of Ely, 
in the king's name, as ſome ſort of ſatisfaction for two years royal revenue which 
he had embezzled. Mean while he found means to purchaſe John's favours, 
and reſolved to repair to England with his legatine dignity. He accordingly 
took ſhipping and landed at Dover, from whence he ſent meſſengers to the 
queen-mother to notify his legation and arrival. A council was immediately 
aſſembled, and John diſcovered his partiality in ſuch a manner as fcandalized 
Eleanor, who reprimanded him publicly for his attachment to ſuch a villain. 
It was Judged proper, however, to take off the edge of this attachment with a 


ſubſidy of two thouſand marks from the Exchequer, then the prince viewed 


the matter in a different lightz and it was unanimouſly decreed that an appeal 
ſhould' be made to. the pope againſt the legation of Longchamp, who was order- 
ed to quit the kingdom immediately as a diſturber of the public peace. Wil- 
liam, being informed of this determination, laid his own dioceſe under interdict, 


and returned in great confuſion to Normandy, where he exerted all his endeavours Bened. Abb. 
with the court of Rome and the king of France to the prejudice of England. Angl. Sacr. 


Hoveden. 


$ XXIV. Philip the French king, immediately after his return from Paleſtine, 
propoſed a conference with William Fitzralph, ſeneſchal of Normandy, and the 


prelates and nobility of that dukedom; a conference was accordingly held 52 
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the uſual place, where he demanded his ſiſter Adelais, with the caſtle of Giſors 
and the counties of Eu and Aumale, which he pretended were ceded to him by 
the treaty of Meffina. The Normans replied, that they had no orders on that 
ſubject, and therefore could not comply with his demand: he threatned to do 
himſelf juſtice by force of arms; and they made preparations for a vigorous 
defence. Baffled in this 2 he tampered with John, count de Mortaign, 
whom he invited to a conference, offering to beſtow upon him his ſiſter Ade- 
lais in marriage, and to put him in poſſeſſion of all Richard's dominions on the 
continent immediately after the ſolemnization of the nuptials. John was ripe 
for any deſign againſt Richard, who had declared Arthur his ſucceſſor, not only 
in his treaty with Tancred, but in letters to Longchamp, who entred into a ne- 

gotiation with William king of Scotland in order to ſecure this ſucceſſion. That 
prelate now changed his party, and employed all his addreſs to corroborate the 
propoſals of 1 which John embraced without heſitation, and was on the 
point of croſſing the ſea in compliance with Philip's invitation; when his depar- 
ture was prevented by the remonſtrances of the queen- mother, together with 
the menaces of the juſticiaries, who threatened to ſeize all his lands and caſtles 
ſhould he preſume to leave the kingdom. At the ſame time, all the prelates and 
nobility were ſummoned to London, where they renewed their oath of fealty to 
Richard ; a circumſtance which greatly damped the hopes which John had con- 
ceived. The French king, diſappointed in this quarter, formed the deſign of 
invading Normandy; but his nobility would not join him in ſuch an expedition, 
contrary to the oath they had taken. The pope had ſent Octavian, biſhop of 
Oftia and Jordan, abbot of Foſſa Nova, as his legates to compromiſe the dif- 
ference between the archbiſhop of Rouen and William Longchamp; but the 
ſeneſchal of Normandy would not allow them to enter the dutchy, which, 
during, the pilgrimage of the king, was exempted from all legatine juriſdiction. 
Tho' Octavian, at the deſire of Philip, excommunicated this officer and all his 
abettors, and laid the dominions under an interdi&t; Jordano refuſed to Join 
in theſe cenſures, and for that reaſon was expelled from the territories of France; 
but his conduct was approved by the pope, who repealed the ſentences, and re- 
An. Ch. 1192. fuſed to take any ſtep to the prejudice of a prince who was fo laudably employ- 
Bened. Abb. ed at a diftance from his own dominions, in fighting the battles of the Lord. 
$XXV. The factions of Guy de Luzignan and Conrade divided the Chriſ- 
tians in ſuch a manner, that no effectual ſervice could be performed: againſt 
the Saracens ; and there was no other proſpect of union, than that of Conrade's 
elevation to the throne of Jeruſalem ;' but, as Guy could not be expect- 
ed to reſign his kingdom without an equivalent, Richard generouſly pre- 
ſented him with the crown of Cyprus, which was enjoyed by him and his de- 
ſcendants. This expedient removed all obſtacles to an accommodation, and 
Conrade being perfectly well fatisfied with his fortune, reſolved to join the cru- 
fards without further delay, when he was ſtabbed in the ſtreets of Tyre by two 
aſſaſſins, who for this purpoſe had infinuated themſelves into his ſervice, They 
vere ſubjects of a petty Saracen prince, whoſe territories lay in the mountains 
of Phcenicia, and who was known by the name of the old Man of the Moun- 
tain, He was an artful prince who knew very well how to turn the ſuperſtition 
of Mahomet to his own advantage. As he could not 'defend himſelf from the 


encroachments of his powerful neighbours, by open force, he contrived an ef- 
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fectual method to _—_ the injuries he ſhould ſuſtain. He maintained a band 
of enthuſiaſts, who implicitly obeyed his orders, tho? hedged with the moſt im- 
minent danger, in full perſuaſion, that ſhould they die in the execution, Para- 
diſe would be their recompence. Theſe he diſpatched occaſionally to murder 
thoſe princes who had done him wrong : and they purſued their aim with in- 
credible fortitude and perſeverance ; ſo that all the potentates of that part of 
Aſia, were afraid of giving umbrage to the lord of the mountain. One of 
his ſubjects being driven by ſtormy weather into the harbour of Tyre, was plun- 
dered and ſlain by order of Conrade. The Scheic, or old man, demanded ſatisfac- 
tion, and the blame was laid upon Reginald, lord of Sidon. This charge was 
examined, and found falſe by the Scheic, who ſent another meſſenger for redreſs 
to Conrade, who not only refuſed to do juſtice, but was, with difficulty, reſtrained 
from putting the meſſenger to death. In revenge for this outrage, the aſ- 
ſaſſins were diſpatched with inſtructions to murder the offender, and executed 
their orders with great deliberation. Being apprehended, they avowed the com- 
mand of their lord, who afterwards ſent a letter or manifeſto to the Europ. 
princes, explaining and juſtifying his conduct, and clearing Richard from th 
imputation of being concerned in this murder, which had been fixed upon his 
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character by his enemies. Conrade was ſucceeded in the throne by Henry, count dera. 


of Champagne, who married his widow, and marched: to the aſſiſtance of Rich- 
ard, who had juſt reduced the ſtrong fortreſs: of Darum, in the plains of Paleſ- 
tine. Thus reinforced, he began his march to Jeruſalem, which he reſolved to 
beſiege; but, when they approached the city, the ſiege was judged impractica- 
ble, from the difficulty of receiving ſupplies of proviſion; and the duke of 
Burgundy retreated with the French troops to Fyre, from whence he propoſed 
ro embark for Europe. The Engliſh troops being diminiſhed by continual fa- 
tigues and repeated engagements, all hope of making new conqueſts vaniſhed, 
and Richard having received divers. letters from the regency, ſolliciting his im- 
mediate return to prevent the diſorders that threatned his kingdom, he reſolved 
to take his leave of Paleſtine, in which he had enacted miracles of valour to 
the terror and admiration of the infidels. Saladine ſtill commanded a vaſt ar- 
my among the mountains, ready to fall upon the maritime towns as ſoon as the 
king of England ſhould quit the country; and accordingly Richard, on his 
arrival at Acon, underſtood that the town of Joppa was taken, and the caſtle 
reduced to extremity. He no ſooner received this intelligence, than he order- 
ed his forces to march thither by land, while he himſelf with a handful of troops 


was tranſported by ſea, and compeiled the Saracens to raiſe the ſiege, by the 


terror of his name, and a ſeries of the moſt daring exploits in which he expoſed 
his perſon to the utmoſt danger. As he could not, however, remain in Paleſ- 
tine, with any regard to his own intereſt, or, indeed, with any proſpect of ac- 
compliſhing the great aim of the expedition, he agreed upon a truce of three 
years with Saladine, on condition that Aſcalon ſhould be demoliſhed ; that the 
Chriſtians ſhould fortify Joppa, and inhabit all the places on the ſea-coaſt, while 


the Saracens fhould remain in poſſeſſion of the hilly country. Dueto Coll. 


$ XXVI. Theſe ſtipulations being ratified, and the affairs of Paleſtine ſettled 
in the beſt manner the circumſtance of the times would permit, Richard returned 
to Acon, where he embarked for Europe. Not caring to paſs through France, 


or the territories of Tholouſe, he directed his courſe to Raguſa, from whence 
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he determined to travel incognito through Germany; but, being diſcovered in a 
village near Vienna, he was diſcovered by Leopold, duke of Auſtria, who, glad 
of this opportunity to revenge an affront which he had ſuſtained from Richard 
at Acon, ordered him to be arreſted and loaded with ſhackles, to the diſgrace 
of honour and humanity. His avarice was, in all probability, as much con- 
cerned as his revenge in this ungenerous inſult; for he expected a ſhare of the 
ranſom, and even ſtipulated for the ſum of fifty thouſand marks, when he deli- 
vered him to the emperor Henry VI. who received the prize in a tranſport of 
joy, tho' the two nations were at peace with one another, and he could not find 
the ſlighteſt pretence for detaining a prince whoſe perſon ought to have been 
held , conſidering; the ſervice he had done to the chriſtian cauſe in Paleſ- 
tine. Henry looked upon Richard with an evil eye, ſince his treaty and alliance 
with Tancred king of Sicily, to whoſe dominions the emperor laid claim, in right 
of his wife Conſtance : and here his revenge coincided with his intereſt ; for he 
had already graſped an immenſe ranſom in idea, and with regard to the injuſtice 
and diſgrace, the practice of the times kept him in countenance.  _ — 
XXVII. Philip of France being informed of Richard's captivity, renewed 
all his offers to John, count of Mortaign; and ſent ambaſſadors to Canute V. 


king of Denmark, to demand his ſiſter Ingeburga in marriage, defiring no 
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other portion with that princeſs, | than an aſſignment of Canute's claim to 
England, and the aſſiſtance of an armament in his endeavours to conquer that 
kingdom. The propoſal was accepted, and the lady married at Amiens to Phi- 
lip, who repudiated her the very next day, and a formal divorce was after- 
wards obtained on pretence of conſanguinity between this princeſs and Philip's 
former queen. This affront, in all probability, detached the Danes from the in- 
tereſt of the French king, who derived no aſſiſtance from that quarter; tho? 
prince John embarked in his meaſures without heſitation, and croſſed the ſea in 
order to confer more intimately with his ally. The ſeneſchal and barons of the 
dutchy, having no ſuſpicion of his deſigns, invited him to a conference at An- 
jou, to conſult about his brother's ranſom, and the defence of the dominions 
threatened by the French monarch, but he gave them to underſtand, that he 
would not concur in any meaſures againſt Philip, unleſs they would ſwear feal- 


ty to him as their ſovereign; and this propofal they abſolutely rejected. He 


forthwith engaged in a treaty with the king of France, who agreed to give him 
his ſiſter Adelais in marriage, with the county of Artois, which had lately de- 
volved to France at the death of the count of Flanders, and John, in return, 
ceded to him all Normandy north of the Seine, except Rouen and ſeveral 
other places, and did homage for all his brother's foreign dominions; this con- 
tract being ratified, he left his ally to invade Normandy while he returned to 
England, where he hoped to raiſe a ſtrong faction in his favour. | 
- $ XXVIII. Philip having found his nobility fo averſe to this expedition, when 
it was laſt propoſed, had recourſe to a low artifice, by which he perſuaded them 
to aſſiſt him in the execution of his ſcheme. He affected to be afraid of his per- 
ſon, raiſed a company of life · guards armed with brazen maces, and would not 
allow any ſtranger to appear in his preſence; having excited the wonder and cu- 
rioſity of his ſabjedts by this ſtrange alteration in his demeanour, he called an 
aſſembly of his peers at Paris, and expreſſed his apprehenſions of being aſſaſſi- 
nated by the emiſſaries of Richard, who he affirmed was the projector __ 
e's 
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rade's death; and, not contented with that murder, had hired aſſaſſins in the 

eaſt to diſpatch him in the midft of his court at Paris. The wiſer part of 

the aſſembly doubted the truth of the imputation, and adviſed that no hoſtilities 
ſhou!d be committed againſt the dominions of the king of England, until that 
prince ſhould return, as he ſtill wore the badge of the cruſade ; and an inva- 

ſion of his territories in his abſence, would not only ſcandalize all chriftian 
powers, but alſo ſubject the invaders to the pope's cenſure, This opinion was 
over-ruled by the majority of the council ; and Philip entered Normandy at the 

head of a numerous army. As he and John carried on an intelligence with 

ſome barons of the country, he made himſelf maſter of Giſors and ſeveral 
ſtrong, places, without oppoſition ; the governors not only betrayed their truſt, 

but joined the enemy, who reduced the counties of Eu and Aumale, by trea- 
chery, and, advancing to Rouen, ſummoned the inhabitants to ſurrender on — 

of being put to the ſword. The citizens, encouraged by the preſence of Ro- 

bert earl of Leiceſter, juſt returned from Paleſtine, where he had i 

his valour in a very extraordinary manner, deſpiſed the threats of Philip, and 
obliged him to raiſe the ſiege, after he had been repulſed in various aſſaults. 

He had met with indifferent ſucceſs in a negotiation with the emperor, whom 

he offered to bribe with a large ſum of money, if he would deliver his vaſlal 
Richard into his hands; but this ſcandalous contract was oppoſed by the princes 

of the empire. The pope threatened to excommunicate Philip, and lay his 
kingdom under an interdict, if he would not immediately withdraw his troops 

from Normandy ; and John had not ſucceeded according to his expectation in 
England. Theſe concurring reaſons induced the French king to hearken-to 

the propoſals for a truce, which he granted, on condition that he ſhould re- 

ceive twenty thouſand marks at different payments, to commence after Rich- 

ard's releaſe; and, in the mean time, be put in. poſſeſſion of certain caſtles by R, mer. 
way of ſecurity. | ns 

$ XXIX. John had carried over to England a number of foreigners, | 

and expected a further reinforcement of French and Flemings : at his landing he 

ſeized the caſtles bf Windſor and Wallingford ; and, pretending his brother 

was dead, required Walter, archbiſhop of Rouen, and the other juſticiaries, to 

take the oath of allegiance, and proceed to his coronation. The regency giving 
no credit to his aſſertion, he ſollicited the nobility for their aſſiſtance, fortified his 
caſtles, and ravaged the demeſnes of his brother. The juſticiaries hearing his 
auxiliaries were ready to embark at Witſand, ordered bodies of troops to march 

down to the ſea- ſide, and ſecured the ports in ſuch a manner, that the merce- 

naries durſt not venture to attempt a deſcent. They raiſed another army, with 
which they beſieged and took Windſor. A third body was aſſembled in the 
North by Geoffrey, archbiſhop of Tork; the caſtle of Tikehill was inveſted by 
Hugh, biſhop of Durham; and John, finding himſelf unable to cope with the 
power and authority of the regents, w«s fain to purchaſe a truce by giving up 

the caſtles of Pec and Wallingford. During this ceſſation, John withdrew 

into France, and Hubert Walter, biſhop of Saliſbury, arriving in England with 
letters of recommendation to the king, was, by the unanimous ſuffrages of the 
biſhops and monks, elected archbiſhop of Canterbury. This prelate was left Chr. Gervas. 
guardian of the kingdom in the abſence of the archbiſhop of Rouen, who ac- 
companied the queen- mother to Germany in order to pay the king's 3 

| $ 
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S XXX. Richard had been cruelly treated at his detention by a brutal prince 


devoid of honour and humanity, and by him delivered into the hands of 


An. Ch. 194. 


ſent him advice of his danger. He, upon this notice, went haſtily on board, 


the emperor, who was a very proper patron to countenance ſuch barbarity 
and baſeneſs. As the captive prince did not know to what extremities he 
might be reduced, and what condeſcenſions he might be obliged to make, 
he wrote to the archbiſhop of Rouen, to obey no orders that ſhould come from 
him, if they ſeemed contrary to his honour and the good of the nation. At 
laſt, by the mediation of the princes of the empire, his ranſom was fixed in 
the diet of Worms, at one hundred and fifty thouſand marks of filver ; and it 
was determined that he ſhould be ſet at liberty, on paying two thirds of that 
ſum; and giving hoſtages for the remainder. Hubert, lately eſtabliſhed in the 
ſee of Canterbury, had attended the king in Paleſtine, and hearing of his diſaſter, 
viſited him in his captivity ; by this prelate he ſent a commiſſion to raiſe money 
for his ranſom, and find hoſtages for the ſecurity of the laſt payment. Every 


military tenant was, by the feudal law, and the nature of his tenure, obliged to 


give aid for the ranſom of his lord from captivity. This ſoccage was accordingly 
raiſed in England, together with a talliage or hydage upon cities, boroughs and 
manors, belonging ta. the crown, or in the king's hands, by eſcheat. Theſe 
taxes were aſſeſſed by the itinerant juſtices; but, beſides theſe, great ſums were 
raiſed from the voluntary contributions of the people zealous for their king's 
releaſe. The- parochial clergy granted one tenth of their-tythes ; the biſhops, 
abbots, and nobility, freely parted with a fourth of their income; the Ceſter- 
tians gave up all their revenue of wool for one year ; the pariſhes melted down 
their | 46:5 chalices ; and the cathedrals and monaſteries ſold their plate and 
treaſures to the amount of thirty thouſand marks, on a promiſe of being reim- 
burſed after the king's return. | | 

$XXKXI. The king of France was very much mortified when he heard of 
the agreement touching the ranſom of Richard ; and tampered with the em- 
peror to renounce the treaty. He propoſed an interview at Vaucoleurs, where 
he offered to marry the daughter of Henry his uncle, the count Palatine, 
and to gratify him with a ſum equal to the ranſom, if he would find ſome pre- 
text for detaining Richard even but another year, Henry was very well in- 
clined to this expedient, which, tho* perfidious to the laſt degree, flattered his 
avarice, to which he ſacrificed every other conſideration: but he was afraid of 
incurring the reſentment of the princes by whom Richard was beloved, and con- 
tinued fluctuating between different motives equally ſordid, until the day fixed 
for the deliverance of Richard, This was performed with great ceremony at 
Mentz, in preſence of the German nobility ; and the archbiſhop of Rouen, with 
the other hoſtages, were produced when the king was ſet at liberty. Richard, 
however, had no ſooner taken the road to Cologn and Antwerp, than the em- 
peror, who could not bear the proſpect of loſing the prize which Philip of- 
fered for his further detention, reſolved to take him again into cuſtody, and 
ſent immediate orders for ſtopping him at the port of Swyne, where he in- 
tenked to embark for England. Richard, apprized of the negotiation between 
Philip and Henry, had ſent for ſhips from England, which he found waiting 
for him at the mouth of the Scheld, but the wind proving contrary, he would, 
in all probability, have been taken, had not a friend at the emperor's court 


and 
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and put to ſea immediately; and, a favourable gale ſpringing up, he arrived in 
fafety at Sandwich. The emperor, chagrined at his diſappointment, exhauſted 
his reſentment upon the hoſtages, who were confined and treated with uncom- 
mon rigour ; and the king of France was ſo enraged at Richard's eſcape, that 


where he reduced Evreux and ſeveral caſtles in that neighbourhood. 
$ XXXII. Richard was received by the Londoners with great rejoicings, and 
ſuch oſtentation of wealth, as amazed the German noblemen who accompanied 
him to England ſo much that one of the number ſaid he would have paid much 
dearer for his ranſom had the emperor known the affluence of his ſubjects. 
John, immediately before his brother's arrival, had ſent over from Norman- 
dy his chaplain Adam de S. Edmund, with orders to his adherents to fortify 
his caſtles, and attack the enemy. This ambaſſador was ſo vain of his com- 
miſſion, that he talked openly of the intimate correſpondence between his maſter 
and the king of France; fo that, being apprehended, his papers diſcovered all 
the deſigns of prince John and his confederates. A council being immediately 
aſſembled, orders were given by the juſticiaries to beſiege his caſtles, diſſeize 
him of all his poſſeſſions ; and the biſhops excommunicated him and all his ad- 
herents. His fortreſſes being ſcattered over all parts of the kingdom, the no- 
blemen, and even the biſhops levied forces in their different diſtricts to beſiege 
theſe haunts of rebellion. Marlborough, Lancaſter, and St. Michael's mount, 
were ſoon reduced ; but Nottingham and Tikehill held out till the arrival of the 
king, who approved of the ſteps which had been taken, and, after having re- 
poſed himſelf three days at London, appeared in perſon before them, ak! both 
caſtles ſurrendered at diſcretion. | N 
$ XX XIII. Immediately after the reduction of theſe forts, Richard convoked 


a general council at Nottingham, where he deſired judgment againſt John 


count of Mortaign, and Hugh Novant biſhop of Coventry, one of his abettors. 
The firſt forfeited all his poſſeſſions, and a proceſs was inſtituted againſt the 
other, both as biſhop and high-ſheriff of the county. In this council a tax cal- 
led Hidage was laid upon every plough-land throughout England; and a day 
fixed for the ſecond coronation of the king at Wincheſter. This was per- 
formed on pretence of wiping out the ſtain of captivity ; but the real deſign 
was to furniſh a handle for new-modelling the kingdom, reſuming the grants, 
and annulling the fales which had been made before the king*s departure. 
He alledged that the purchaſers had already profit enough by Geir bargains, 
which were detrimental to the crown; and that ſubjects ought never to make 
an advantage of their king's neceſſities. No body choſe to diſpute the juſtice 
of this reſumption. Hugh, biſhop of Durham,  refigned the earldom of 
Northumberland; Godfrey, biſhop of Winton, gave up the ſheriffalty of 
Hampſhire, the caſtle of Wincheſter, and the manors he had purchaſed before 
the expedition to Jeruſalem ; and all the other grantees and purchaſers follow- 


to ſollicit a grant of Northumberland, Cumberland, Weſtmoreland, and Lan- 
caſhire, on pretence that theſe counties had been enjoyed by his anceſtors 
and, his petition being refuſed, he offered fifteen hundred marks for the coun- 
ty of Northumberland alone. The king would have embraced the propoſal, 
with a reſervation of the caſtles; but William would not receive it on theſe 

terms; 
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he broke the truce, and even in the middle of winter fell upon Normandy, G. Neabrig 


Hoveden. 


Ibid. 


ed their example. William, king of Scotland, choſe this unſeaſonable juncture — 
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terms; and went away diſſatisfied, tho* not before he had obtained a charter 
entitling him to a certain ſum to defray his expences in coming up to attend 

G. Neubrig. the great council of the kingdom. | | 
S XXXIV. Richard, having received - conſiderable ſums from York and o- 
ther cities, by way of free-gift and congratulation on his return, and perſuaded 

the Ceſtertians to part with another ſhearing, reſolved to viſit his Fay do- 
minions, and oppoſe the progreſs of the French king, who had invaded his ter- 
ritories in concert with prince John and his rebellious ſubjects. He accord- 
ingly embarked at Portſmouth with a ſtrong body of forces in a fleet of one 
hundred ſhips, and landing at Barfleur, proceeded to his palace of Bures, near 
Bayeux. Next morning his brother John appeared in his preſence, and throw- 
ing himſelf at his feet, implored his majeſty's pardon, which was granted at the 
interceſſion of the queen-mother_; tho? no part of his eſtate was reſtored till the 
ſucceeding year, when he obtained the reſtitution of the counties of Mortaigne 
and Glouceſter, with the honour of Eye, and an annuity of eight thou- 
ſand livres, in lieu of his other poſſeſſions. The king having appointed the ren- 
dezvous of his troops at L'Aigle, went thither and advanced immediately to the 
relief of Vernueil, which was beſieged by Philip, to whom he reſolved to 
give battle. But that prince declined an engagement, and retired in the night 
with precipitation. The breaches were immediately repaired : he directed his 
march to Montmirail, which the Angevins had already taken and demoliſhed : 
from thence he repaired to Tours, where he received a free gift of two thou- 
ſand marks from the citizens; and, marching forward to Loches, took the 
place by aſſault. The king of France propoſed a conference, and the place 
was fixed; but, while the Engliſh commiſſioners waited for the French depu- 
ties, Philip took the caſtle of Fontaines near Rouen, and in his retreat furpriz- 
ed the earl of Leiceſter in the neighbourhood of Gournay : he afterwards 
burned the town of Evreux, and then made a motion to Fretteval. In this place 
Richard reſolved to attack him, and advanced as far as Vendome; but, the 
French king not daring to ſtand the ſhock, retired in great confuſion ; ſo that 
he was overtaken and routed with great ſlaughter by Richard, and narrowly 
eſcaped with his life. All his baggage and treaſure, his ſeal and portable 

Dueto Col. Chapel were taken, with the contracts ſigned by the rebellious barons who 

Hoveden. hadobliged themſelves to ſtand by Philip and John againſt their own ſovereign, 

$XXXV. Immediately after this victory, the king marched with incredible ex- 
pedition into Guienne, againſt the count of Engouleſme and Geoffrey de Rancone, 
lord of Pons, who had raiſed an inſurrection in favour of Philip. In ſixteen days, 
he reduced all their towns and caſtles, and the number of his priſoners amounted 
to three hundred knights, and forty thouſand ſoldiers; fo that the revolters were 
obliged to ſubmit; and Philip ſued for a truce of three years; but as Richard 
would not agree to ſuch a long ceſſation, it was concluded for a ſhorter term, 

An. Ch. 1194. to be in force from the latter end of July, to the feaſt of All- ſaints in the fol- 

G. Neubrig. lowing year. The king of England employed this interval in regulating his re- 

| venue, which, he had reaſon to believe, was miſmanaged and embezzled in his 
abſence. The itinerant juſtices were directed to make a minute ſcrutiny into 
the demeſnes of the crown, the lands of wards, eſcheats, and forfeitures, as alſo 
into the wealth of the Jews, who were obliged, on pain of forfeiture-and impri- , 


ſonment, to deliver true inventories of their eſtates ; and all their pawns, 5 | 
| an 
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and ſecurities were le in a public office, in order to prevent their frauds and 
exorbitant uſury. The fame ſcrutiny was carried on in his foreign dominions. The 
officers of his revenue in Anjou and Maine were ſeverely fined for their miſma- 
nagement and corruption, William, biſhop of Ely, was deprived of his office 
of chancellor, and a new great ſeal being made, all charters were renewed, and 
the fees produced a conſiderable ſum of money. Though the pope had lent a 
deaf ear to the remonſtrances which were made by the prelates and nobility 
againſt the legatine power of Longchamp; his holineſs no ſooner underſtood 
that he was in diſgrace with the king, than he ſuperſeded his commiſſion, 
and created Hubert, archbiſhop of Canterbury, his legate over all the realm, 
notwithſtanding the exemption which the late pope had granted to the church of 
York. | 
$ XXXVI, Richard, on the very day of his deliverance at Mentz, had diſ- 
patched Salt de Breuil, with letters to Henry, king of Jeruſalem, importing, 
that he would certainly return to the Holy-Land, before the expiration of the 
truce with Saladine ; and as the war was chiefly carried on in that country with 
cavalry, he indulged his ſubjects with the practice of tournaments, which had 
been for ſome time forbidden in England ; becauſe he foreſaw, that this exer- 
ciſe would qualify them for the ſervice of the campaign. Theſe diverſions 
had been prohibited in England and ſome other countries, on account of the 
miſchiefs which they had produced ; for exclufive of accidents, which often befel 
the combatants, individuals, who entertained private animoſity againſt each 
other, took this opportunity of deciding the contention, and fought to extre- 
' mity, becauſe no puniſhment was adjudged againſt him who flew his antagoniſt 
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in the tournament: for, the law ſuppoſed that ſuch death was the effect of acci - 


dent. It was in an exerciſe of this kind, that Leopold, duke of Auſtria, ſuſ- 
tained a fall, in which his foot was cruſhed to pieces, a gangrene enſued, and he 
ſuffered amputation without ſucceſs. Deſpairing of recovery, he deſired he might 
be abſolved of the ſentence of excommunication, which the pope had fulminat- 
ed againſt him, for his cruelty and injuſtice to the king of England. Before he 
could obtain this favour, he was obliged to releaſe Richard of all conventions 
made during his captivity ; he ordered tht money, which he had received for his 
ranſom, to be reſtored, and the Engliſh hoſtages to be ſet at liberty. His ſuc- 
ceſſor was very unwilling to execute theſe bequeſts, and allowed his father's 
corpſe to he a whole week unburied, before he would releaſe the hoſtages : but the 
clergy refuſing to perform the funeral rites, until theſe articles ſhould be ful- 
filled, he diſmiſſed them at laſt, and made them a tender of four thouſand marks 
to be reſtored to Richard : but they refuſed to charge themſelves with ſuch a 
conſiderable ſum of money, on account of the — dangers of the jour- 
ney; the king however was ar $2096 from paying the remainder of his ranſom, 
amounting to twenty thouſand marks. | 

$ XXXVII. During Richard's captivity, the emperor had offered to him 
the kingdom of Provence, and the countries about the Rhone, which had for- 
merly been imperial fiefs, provided he would take the trouble to conquer them 
, from France. Since that period, Henry had marched into Italy, and conquer- 

ed Apuglia, Calabria, and Sicily, of which he was crowned king, in right 
of his wife Conſtance. * Upon his return from this fortunate expedition, he 
formed a plan for re-uniting to his ſway, all the kingdoms and provinces which 
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formerly held of the weſtern empire ; and, conſidering Richard as a neceſſary ally 
towards the execution of this project, he ſent an embaſly with the preſent of a 
golden crown to that prince, and the propoſal of an offenſive and defenſive 
league againſt Philip, who had provoked the king of England by divers in- 
fractions of the truce, and even hired fifteen Saracens to take away his life. 
Richard had found very little benefit from the penſions he had paid to ſome 
German princes for their aſſiſtance againſt France, and was dubious of Henry's 
ſincerity : but that he might not, on bare ſuſpicion, avoid an advantageous al- 
liance, he ſent the biſhop of Ely to ſound his real ſentiments, and adjuſt the 
particulars of the treaty. Philip, diſcovering theſe tranſactions, endeavoured 
to intercept the biſhop in his paſſage ; but, failing in the attempt, he declared 
that this correſpondence was a breach of the truce, which he therefore renounc- 
ed; and made 'ſeveral incurſions in Normandy, where he demoliſhed divers 
caſtles, of which he had made himſelf maſter by treachery in the beginning of 
the war. Vaudreuil was on the point of undergoing the fame fate, when 
Richard advanced with an army, and Philip, afraid of contending with him in 
the field, had recourſe as uſual to a mean ſtratagem: he amuſed the king of 
England with a conference, while his engineers were privately employed in un- 
dermining the fortifications, which tumbled down all at once with a hideous 
craſh, Richard, hearing the noiſe, was tranſported with indignation ; he ſtarted 
up with fury in his aſpect, and putting himſelf at the head of his troops, at- 
tacked the French ſo ſuddenly, that they had ſcarcely time to retreat beyond the 
Seine. Philip was almoſt drowned, in paſſing a bridge which broke down with 
the weight of him and his attendants; and the king of England advancing into 
France, laid waſte the country with fire and ſword. 

$ XXXVIII. His progreſs was a little interrupted by the arrival of ambaſſa- 
dors from the king of Caſtile, who having been routed, and afterwards be- 
fieged in Toledo by a vaſt army of Moors, ſollicited the aſſiſtance of the chriſ- _ 
tian powers. Another negociation was begun, between France and England, 
and the plan of a treaty digeſted ; but as Richard did not know the emperor's 
real ſentiments, he poſtponed the concluſion of the peace, and, in the mean 
time, delivered up the princeſs Adelais, who was immediately married to the 
count of Ponthieu. The two kings agreed to a conference, in the neighbour- 
hood of Verneuil; but Philip, inſtead of repairing to the place appointed, ſent 
the archbiſhop of Rheims to amuſe Richard, while the French troops took this 
opportunity of his being at a diſtance, to ravage part of Normandy, and burn 
the town of Dieppe, with all the ſhips in the harbour. The war was inſtantly 
renewed. Richard's Brabantins took the count of Auvergne, and ſurpriſed 
Yſlodun. Philip marched thither to beſiege the place; the king of England ad- 
vanced to relieve it; and terms of accommodation were again propoted. By 
this time the biſhop of Ely had returned from the court of the emperor, whom 
he found wavering and irreſolute, though he exhorted Richard to continue the 
war, and offered to remit ſeventeen thouſand marks of the ranſom, that ſtill re- 
mained unpaid. The king of England choſe to pay the money, rather than 
act as the inſtrument of ſuch a fickle, uncertain ally. Though he had by a 


ſudden march hemmed in Philip ſo, as that he could not retreat without immi- 


nent danger, he liſtened to the propoſals of that monarch, with whom he held 
a conference between I ſſodun and Charoſt: there the articles of peace 3 
| a | juſted, 
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juſted, and the treaty afterwards ratified at Louviers, in a numerous aſſembly, 
| compoſed of the prelates and nobility of both kingdoms. In conſequence of this 

convention, the king of France retained Giſors, the Vexin Normand, with ſe- 
veral other places; and reſtored to Richard the counties of Aumale and Eu, 
with ſome caſtles which had been wreſted from him during his captivity. The 
limits of France and Normandy were marked by a line drawn from the Eure 
to the Seine. The king of England relinquiſhed his claim to Auvergne; the 
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priſoners on both ſides were releaſed; and a penalty of fifteen [thouſand Rymer. 


marks awarded againſt that prince who. ſhould firſt infringe the articles of the 
treaty. | b | 

S XXXIX, During theſe tranſactions, the abbot of Caen had found means to 
perſuade the king, that great part of the revenue was embezzled by the officers of 
the crown: and that it might, by good oeconomy, be doubled without any 
grievance to the ſubject. He was accordingly ſent over to England with a 
commiſſion, empowering him to inſpect the accounts of all concerned in the 
revenue; and orders were iflued, for all ſheriffs and officers to come at an ap- 
pointed time with their accounts to London: but he died before the day, to 
the unſpeakable ſatisfaction of thoſe collectors; nor was his death much lament- 
ed by Hubert, archbiſhop of Canterbury, who, upon the abbot's arrival, had 
deſired to reſign his poſt, on account of his age and infirmities; and, at the 
death of that prelate, offered to retain his office of guardian of the realm. In 
order to efface the impreſſions which the abbot's ſuggeſtions had made upon 
Richard, he gave that prince to underſtand, that he had, in the two laſt years, 
remitted to him eleven hundred thouſand marks out of England ; and the king, 
ſtruck with the greatneſs of the ſum, was glad to leave the patrimony of the 
crown to the management of ſuch a good oeconomiſt. Hubert indeed filled all 


his poſts with dignity and prudence ; though he took advantage of Geoffrey's 


abſence to exerciſe his legatine power in the province of York, which was now 
deprived of its exemption by pope Celeſtine, who was incenſed at Geoffrey for 
the little regard he expreſſed for the ſee of Rome. That prelate diſcountenanced 
all appeals to his holineſs, ſlighted the papal decrees, and adhered to the old 
laws and cuſtoms of the realm. He had impriſoned and deprived ſeveral eccle- 
ſiaſtics who made appeals, and obtained the pope's decrees in their favour. A 


diſpute ſubſiſting between him and his chapter, about the right of electing a dean, 


he had been ſummoned to appear at Rome, and anſwer ſome articles exhibited 
againſt him; and, neglecting this citation, was in diſgrace ; ſo that Hubert could 
not have found a more favourable juncture to exerciſe his legatine power over 
Geoffrey's province. | | Can 
S XL. Howſoever the archbiſhop of Canterbury might have uſurped in this 
particular, he certainly exerted himſelf with great diligence and julfe 
adminiſtration of the government. He totally ſuppreſſed the dangerous gangs 
of robbers, who ſheltered themſelves in the large foreſts, that overſpread the 
kingdom, and infeſted the whole country; but he found greater difficulties in 
quelling the tumults that aroſe between the rich and poor citizens of London. 
The populace was headed by a chief, called William Longbeard, who had. been 
| bred to the law; but being an idle, profligate vagabond, he renounced his pro- 
feſſion, accuſed his elder brother of treaſon, becauſe he refuſed to ſupply his 
extravagance; and having wriggled 121 into the magiſtracy of — af- 
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felted to eſpouſe the cauſe of the poor with uncommon zeal and ſeeming enthu- 
ſiaſm. He ſtiled himſelf their ſaviour; and even went over to Normandy, 
where he repreſented to the king, that the poorer fort of citizens were oppreſſed 
by an unequal aſſeſſment of the taxes, and obtained a mitigation. by theſe 
means he acquired a dangerous degree of popularity, and excited frequent tu- 
mults againſt the wealthy Londoners, who were beſieged in their houſes, and 
even aſſaulted in churches. A proclamation was iſſued out againſt theſe diſtur- 
bances; but, by this time, above fifty thouſand people had engaged in an aſſo- 
ciation, to defend and obey William, who murdered his fellow-citizens with- 
out remorſe ; and provided a great quantity of iron tools to force open the doors 
of their warchouſes, Hubert, afraid of employing the civil power at once 
againſt ſuch a powerful conſpiracy, convened a common: hall, and in a ſpeech 
to the citizens, after having complained of the diſorders daily committed within 
their precincts, and repreſented the dangerous conſequences of ſuch licence and 
irregularity, perſuaded them to give hoſtages, as a proof of their peaceable in- 
tention, which would convince the king of the falſhood. and malice of the re- 
ports he had heard to their prejudice. He no ſooner gained this point, than he 
fummoned William to appear before the council, and anſwer to an accuſation 
exhibited againſt him for murder and ſedition ; but he came with ſuch a formi- 


dable train, that the trial was poſtponed. Hubert afterwards fent two citizens, 


with a guard, to apprehend this deſperado, who flew one of them, and fought 
his way with an halbert to the church of St. Mary le Bow, attended by his con- 
cubine, and ſome of his accomplices, who had, by this time, murdered the 


other citizen, There he was ſupplied with arms and proviſions, and expected 


| to be joined by the populace ; but theſe were intimidated on account of the hoſ- 


Neubrig. 
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tages they had given, as well as by a numerous body of well armed forces, by 
which the church was immediately inveſted. William ſtill refuſing to ſubmit to 
a legal trial, Hubert ordered the ſoldiers to force the body of the church; fo 
that he and his men were obliged to retire into the ſteeple, from whence he 
was driven by a ſmoke of wet ftraw kindled for the purpoſe. He was then 
taken, tried, convicted, and, being drawn at a horſe's tail through the ſtreets 
of London, was hung in chains, with nine of his accomplices. The lower claſs 
of people revered him as a martyr, and began to believe reports of his having 
wrought miracles. The gibbet was ſtolen as rivalling the croſs in ſanctity. The 
turf, on which it ſtood, was carried away, and kept as a preſervative from 
ſickneſs and misfortune ; and infinite crowds of people reſorted to the place, ei- 
ther from curioſity or devotion. In a word, this ruffian was in a fair way of 
being deemed as great a faint as Becket, when the archbiſhop ſer a guard upon 
the ſpot to keep off the multitude; and practiſed ſome wholeſome ſeverities, 
which put an end to this ſenſeleſs ſuperſtition. HR US) | 

$XLI, Hubert, having quieted theſe diſturbances, held a conference at 
York with William king of Scotland, in order to ſettle a marriage-contraCt 
which had been ſed between that king's eldeft daughter Margaret, and 
Otho, younger ſon of Henry the Lion, whom, in conſequence of this match, 
William intended to declare his ſucceſſor. Earl Patric and the Scottiſh nobili- 
ty oppoſed this ſettlement, and declared for the fucceſſion of Edward, earl of 
Huntingdon ; alledging, that the crown of Scotland never deſcended to a daugh- 
ter, when the king had a brother alive. William however was refolved _—_ 
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the match, and now ſtipulated with the archbiſhop, that Otho ſhould immedi- 
ately receive with his daughter the province of Lothian, and be put in poſſeſſion 
of the counties of 3 and Carliſle by the king of England. But 
this treaty was broke off by the pregnancy of William's queen, who brought 
forth a ſon to inherit his dominions; and Richard, in order to conſole Otho for 
his diſappointment, beſtowed upon him the county of Poitiers, by way of ac- 
knowledgment of the ſervices he had done him during his captivity. About Hoveden. 
this period the archbiſhop marched againſt Rees, prince of South Wales, who _ 
had burned Caermarthen, reduced ſeveral caſtles, and defeated Roger Mortimer 
and Hugh de Say, in a pitched battle. Hubert took the field in perſon at the 
head of a great army; but the Welch prince would not hazard a battle, fo that 
he could do nothing effectual, but beſiege the caſtle of Guenwynwyn, which at 
laſt ſurrendered upon an honourable capitulation ; though Hubert no ſooner re- 
tired, than the Welch retook it on the ſame terms. Rees dying in the courſe of 
the ſucceeding year, a quarrel aroſe among his ſons about the ſucceſſion, and in- 
volved the whole country in the miſeries of a civil war, till Hubert finding an 
opportunity to ſeize Griffith the eldeſt, effected an accommodation to the ſatiſ- 
faction of all parties. ' Gerv. Col. 
$ XLII. Mean while Brittany became a ſcene of confuſion. Conſtance had, 
after the death of Geoffrey, married Ralf Blundeville, earl of Chefter, who had 
under the late king adminiſtered the affairs of that dutchy, He lived at variance 
with the princeſs, and his government was ſo odious to the Bretons, that they 
drove him out of the country, and he had retired to his eſtate in Normandy. 
The king, deſirous of effecting a reconciliation between him and Conſtance, 
ſent for this princeſs, who was ſurpriſed on the road by her huſband, and con- 
fined in his caſtle of S. James de Bevron. Richard claimed the guardianſhip of 
her ſon Arthur, now in the ninth year of his age; and certainly had the beſt 
title to that office, both as his uncle, and duke of Normandy, of which the | 
dutchy of Brittany was a fief. But Conſtance, defirous of reſerving to herſelf l 
the charge of his education, recommended him to the protection of ſome lords | * 
who were in the French intereſt, who conveyed the young prince to S. Paul de 8 | 
Leon, in the Lower Brittany, and ſollicited Philip's aſſiſtance. Againſt thoſe 
noblemen Richard detached Murchadde with his Brabantins, and Stephen de 1 
Turnham, at the head of a body of forces raiſed in Poitou, Anjou, and Le- | 
maine, who were worſted in a battle fought near Carhaes, in the dioceſe of 
Cornouaille. Philip took this opportunity of Richard's being unfurniſhed of | 
troops, to renew hoſtilities; and as the abbots of St. Denis, Marmoutier, and | ( 
Cluny, with the prior of La Charite, had been his ſureties for obſerving the peace, 
he was no ſooner guilty of this infraction, than Richard ſeized the lands belong- 
ing to thoſe convents in r N until they ſhould pay the penalty of fifteen 
thouſand marks which they had forfeited. The French king invading Nor- Hoveden- 
mandy at this juncture, met with very little oppoſition, and took Aumale with 
ſeveral other places, while Richard was obliged to act on the defenſive, at the | | 
head of a ſmall body, till towards the latter end of the campaign, when his af- 
fairs aſſumed a more favourable aſpect. The Bretons were fain to ſubmit and 
give hoſtages for their fidelity: Conſtance, . being enlarged, was entruſted with 
the guardianſhip of her ſon, after ſhe had ſworn to do nothing without the ad- 
vice of the king of England; and the long quarrel between Richard and Rai- 
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| mund, count of Tholouſe, was now happily terminated by his marriage with 
Rob. de jane, queen dowager of Sicily. 

Monte. $ XLIII. The peace of Guienne being thus. ſecured, the king reſolved to 

ſtrengthen the frontiers of Normandy, and gave orders for erecting a fortreſs at 

Andely, through which the French had always found an eaſy entrance in their in- 

curſions. The ground belonged to the ſee of Rouen, and Richard offered to 

make reaſonable ſatisfaction to the archbiſhop ; but that prelate, inflexibly de- 

voted to the rights of the church, even when they claſhed with the public good, 

rejected the equivalent, appealed to the pope, and laid all Normandy under an 

interdict. Richard ſent agents to Rome to juſtify his conduct; and the cauſe 

being heard, his —— cy that Andely ſhould be conveyed to the king 

An. Ch. 1197. for lands of an equal value. In conformity with this deciſion, he granted to the 

ſee of Rouen, three towns and other poſſeſſions, to the amount of five hundred 

livres a year more than the revenue of Andely, the fortifications of which were 

= completed ; and this, together with the famous Chateau Gaillard erected at the 

Dicet. Coll. {me time, ſerved. on that ſide as the bulwark of Normandy. As a d l 

dearth, and its attendant peſtilence, prevailed over all the weſtern parts of Eu- 

rope, it was impracticable to bring great armies into the field; conſequently 

the war was maintained in ſlight incurſions. Richard, making an irruption into 

Picardy, took the town of St. Valery on the Somme, 9 the caſtle, 

ſeized all the ſhips in the harbour, and among theſe, finding five corn Engliſh 

veſſels, cauſed the maſters to be hanged as traitors, for | SS the enemy 

with proviſion. The caſtle of Melly in Beauvoiſis, was inveſted by John, count 

of Mortaign, and Marcaddee, general of the Brabantins ; and being taken, was 

demoliſhed. Peter de Dreux, biſhop of Beauvais, and firſt couſin to the 

French king, advancing with a body of troops to its relief, fell into an ambuſh, 

was routed and taken priſoner. Richard ordered this inſolent prelate to be cloſely 

confined at Rouen, and even fettered him as a mark of diſgrace : and two of his 

clergy petitioning that he might be uſed with leſs ſeverity, the king told them, 

that he treated the biſhop in this manner, by way of retaliation for the repeated 

injuries he had done him in the eaſt, and during his captivity ; obſerving 

that, in conſequence of Peter's admonitions to the emperor, he himſelf 

had been loaded with as many chains as an horſe could carry. The biſhop 

ſollicited the pope to interceed with Richard in his behalf; but that pontiff de- 

clined the office, becauſe he had been taken in arms like a ſoldier; and the 

Hoveden, King refuſed to releaſe him until he ſhould pay ten thouſand marks for his 
G. Neubrig. Tamſom. Fry | 1 

S XLIV. As Philip had taken all occaſions to retrench the privileges and 

cruſh the exorbitant power of the nobility, a ſpirit of diſcontent had diffuſed it- 

ſelf through ſome of the firſt families in France, and Richard did not fail to 

take the advantage of this diſſatisfaction. Among theſe malecontents the moſt 

powerful was Baldwin, count of Flanders and Hainault, a third part of whoſe 

territories had been ſeized by Philip, at the death of his predeceſſor. With him 

the king of England engaged in an offenſive and defenſive league againſt 

France, that ſhould ſubſiſt for ever, and be obligatory on their deſcendants. 

Richard immediately ſupplied the count with a ſum of money, that enabled him 

to raiſe a ſtrong body of forces, with which he reduced a number of fortreſſes, 


and at laſt inveſted Arras. Philip advancing to the relief of the place, the Fo 
| raiſe 
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raiſed the ſiege, and retired before him, until the French king had penetrated a 

reat way into the country, when he found that Baldwin had very artfully ſent 
— to break down the bridges, open the ſluices, and take poſſeſſion 
of the paſſes in his rear, ſo that he could neither be ſupplied with proviſion, nor 
retreat without the moſt imminent danger. In this emergency, he propoſed 
terms of accommodation to the count, reminding him of his duty as a vaſſal of 
France, recapitulated the loyalty and ſervices of his anceſtors, and promiſed to 
reſtore all he had taken from Flanders, if he would renounce his alliance with 
the king of England, the inveterate enemy of the French monarchy. Baldwin, 
thus cajoled, allowed him to retreat unmoleſted ; but, being afraid of break- 
ing with Richard, to whom he had given hoſtages for the performance of ar- 


ticles, he acted the part of mediator, and perſuaded the king of England 


to agree to a conference, at a place between Gaillon and Andely, where, 
though the two monarchs, mutually exaſperated againſt each other, would nor 
conſent to a perfect reconciliation, the prelates and nobility, who bore the bur- 
den of the war, interpoſed their authority ſo effectually, that a truce for one year 
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was concluded, and the priſoners on both ſides were releaſed, for a reaſonable Chr. Gerv. 


ranſom. 
$ XLV. By this time Richard perceived how little he could depend upon 
the count of Flanders; and his conduct, on this occaſion, was not ſo much in- 
fluenced by Baldwin's perſuaſions, as by the remonſtrances of Hubert, arch- 
biſhop of Canterbury, whom he had ſent for to the continent, to conſult about 
the affairs of England. At that prelate's return, he iſſued a proclamation, fix- 
ing the ſtandard of the currency ; and appointing one ſet of weights and mea- 
ſures to be uſed all over the kingdom, under ſevere penalties; at the fame time 
certain regulations were made 2 the prevention of frauds in the woollen ma- 
nufacture. Then he made a progreſs to the marches of Wales, changing the 
governors of the frontier caſtles; thence repairing to Coventry, he turned the 
ſecular canons out of the priory, and reſtored the monks, who had been ex- 
pelled by Hugh Nonant, biſhop of that dioceſe. While he thus exerciſed lega- 
tine power, pope Celeſtine died, and his ſucceſſor Innocent III. would never renew 
his commiſſion. This pontif was prejudiced againſt the archbiſhop, by the inſinu- 
ation of the monks of Chriſt-church, who ſuſpecting Hubert of a deſign againſt 
them ſimilar to that of his predeceſſor Baldwin, repreſented him as an enemy to 
the papal authority. Innocent, alarmed at their ſuggeſtions, ordered them to 
demoliſh a chapel he had finiſhed at Lambeth, and reſign the poſt of chief juſ- 
ticiary, which by the canons was incompatible with the eccleſiaſtical character. 
In this office he was fucceeded by Geoffrey Fitz-piers, who had been juſtice of 
the king's court, and inherited the barony of William de Mandeville, late earl 
of Eſſex. Under this new juſticiary's adminiſtration, the aſſize of the foreſt 
was publiſhed, re-eſtabliſhing the ſevere penalties of the game-laws enacted by 
Henry ſon of the conqueror; and a grievous talliage was exacted from the ſub- 
Ject, at the rate of five ſhillings for every hide or hundred acres of land in the 
kingdom. This was the ſevereſt tax which had been impoſed ſince the reign of 
William the conqueror ; and falling upon the ſoccage tenants and farmers, pro- 
duced great clamour and diftreſs. Then the clergy were ſubjected to the im- 
poſition ; though at fi. ſt they refuſed to ſubmit to the authority of the general 
| council, 
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council, but being deprived of the protection of the king's courts, and diſabled from 
recovering debts and forfeitures, they at length conſented to pay their proportion of 
the talliage. After this unpopular tranſaction Geoffrey marched into South Wales, 
to 2 fiege of caſtle Payen, in Radnorſhire, in which William de Braouſe 
was inveſted by Gwenwynwyn, lord of Powis, whoſe kinſman Vaughan had 
been treacherouſly put to death by William's contrivance. Gwenwynwyn re- 
jecting all overtures of peace, the juſticiary ſet at liberty his profeſſed enemy 
Griffith ap Rees, who raiſing his vaſſals and joining the Engliſh, a battle en- 
ſued, in which Gwenwynwyn was routed, above three thouſand of his followers 
were ſlain, a great number of his men taken priſoners, and Geoffrey returned in 
triumph to the capital. . 
$ XL.VI. Mean while Henry VI. emperor of Germany, dying, Richard was 
ſummoned to the diet at Cologne, as king of Provence, or a prince holding of 
the empire, to aſſiſt at the election of a ſucceſſor to the imperial throne. He did 
not chuſe to go thither in perſon, but ſent ambaſſadors to employ their beſt en- 
deavours in behalf of his nephew Otho, who was afterwards crowned at Aix la 
Chapelle; though his election was many years conteſted by Philip of Suabia, 
brother to the late emperor. The cauſe of this competitor was eſpouſed by 
the French king, who engaged in a league with him againſt Otho, Richard, 
the archbiſhop of Cologne, and the count of Flanders; while theſe, on the 
ether hand, together with the duke of Louvain, the counts of Braine, Bou- 
logne, Guiſnes, Perche, Blois, and Tholouſe, entered into a confederacy againſt 
France, and mutually promiſed upon oath to reject all terms of peace, except 
with the common conſent of the aſſociation. | 
$ XLVII. The truce with Philip was no ſooner expired than Baldwin, count 
of Flanders, invaded Artois, and took St. Omer, while the French king ra- 
the frontiers of Normandy, and ordered all his priſoners to be deprived 
of their eye-fight ; a barbarous practice, which provoked Richard to a re- 
taliation. The two kings had now taken the field, inſpired with perſonal 
animoſity againſt each other, and at length they met between Gamages and 
Vernon. They engaged immediately with great fury on both ſides; but vic- 
tory ſoon declared for Richard, who routed his adverſary, and prirſued him to 
the very gates of Vernon, from whence he retired to Mante, in order to re- 
cruit his forces. The victor improved his advantage by the reduction of ſeve- 
ral caſtles, and at length took Courcelles by aſſault: but the French king being 
ignorant of this event, and having by this time reaſſembled a numerous army, 
_ reſolved to attempt the relief of that important fortreſs. For this purpoſe he 
began his march from Mante, with four hundred knights, a thouſand eſquires 
on horſeback, and a large body of militia ; but when he had advanced to the 
neighbourhood of Courcelles, he was attacked by Richard, and, being again de- 
feated, fled in great diforder to Giſors. In croſſing the river Epte, the bridge 
being overleaded by the number of fugitives that crouded after him, broke 
down, and a great number of people, including twenty knights, periſhed by it's 
fall; the king himſelf narrowly eſcaping with his life. This accident cutting 


off the retreat of the French forces, they were almoſt all killed or taken ; and 


among the priſoners were Matthew de Montmorency, Alan de Bouſly, and 
Fulk de Gilerval, whom Richard unhorſed and took by his own perſonal 
prowels. | 


$ XLVIII, 
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$ XLVIII. In conſequence of this victory, Marcaddee, with his Brabantins, 
made an incurſion into Picardy, as far as Abbe Ville, where he found an im- 
menſe booty, and took a number of merchants, who paid large ſums for their 
ranſome. Richard erected the fortreſs of Boutavant in an iſland of the Seine, and 
Philip, raiſing a new army, burned the town of Evreux, and ſeven villages, in 
the neighbourhood. Tired, however, of an unſucceſsful war, he made over- 
tures of peace, and offered very advantageous terms to Richard, who could 
expect no advantage from hoſtilities ; he ſollicited the pope's interpoſition to- 
wards an accommodation between him and the king of England ; and Innocent 
knowing the Chriſtians of the Holy Land could not be effectually relieved, 
while the war between the two crowns continued, readily complied with his re- 
queſt, and ſent Peter, cardinal of Capua, as his legate to mediate a reconcilia- 
tion. Though Richard loudly complained, that the pope had refuſed to excom- 
municate the king of France for having ſeized his territories, while he was en- 
gaged in the cruſade, he was pleaſed with an opportunity to oblige that pon- 
tiff, whom he wanted to engage in the intereſt of his nephew Otho, and con- 
ſented to the legate's propoſal of an interview with Philip. They met between 
Vernon and Andely, Richard appearing in a boat, and the French king fitting 
on horſeback, on the bank of the river. Here they agreed to accept the me- 
diation of the pope, and fixed the time and place for another conference, in 
preſence of the cardinal, prelates, and nobility, of both nations. At this ſe- 
cond meeting they concluded a truce for five years, and the troops on both 
ſides were diſmiſſed. Marcaddee, in marching with his Brabantins to his 
quarters, was attacked by four French noblemen, at the head of a ſtrong body 
of forces, and ſeveral of his people were ſlain. Richard, confiding in the truce, 
had repaired to Guienne, and Philip, taking the advantage of his abſence, erect- 
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ed a fortreſs between Gaillon and Boutavant, and ordered an adjoining foreſt to An. Ch. 1109. 


be cut down, though it belonged to the king of England. Richard was not a 
prince to put up with theſe indignities : he returned forthwith to Normandy, and 
ſent his chancellor Euſtace, biſhop of Ely, to demand ſatisfaction, and declare 
that he would hold the truce as diſſolved, unleſs Philip would order the new 
caſtle to be immediately demoliſhed. The French king diſavowed the injury 
done to the Brabantins, and-promiſed- to diſmantle the fortreſs ; but Richard 
infiſted upon a final diſcuſſion of all diſputes. Several conferences were held, 
and at laſt both parties ſignified their approbation of a plan of pacification, 


propoſing that the king of i.ngland ſhould give his niece Blanche, of Caſtile, in - 


marriage to Philip's eldeſt ſon Lewis, together with Gifors and twenty thouſand 
marks of ſilver; that all the other places taken from Richard ſhould be re- 
ſtored ; that as an indemnification for Giſors, Philip ſhould convey to the king 
of England, the right of nomination to the archbiſhopric of Tours; and that 


the king of France ſhould promiſe upon oath to aſſiſt Otho with all his power, Matth. Par. 
againſt his competitor Philip of Suabia; an article which he had no intention Hoveden. 


to obſerve. Upon this occaſion the French king, with a view to ſow the ſeeds Knighton. 


of diſcord in the royal family of England, gave Richard to underſtand, that 
his brother John had courted his protection in private, and devoted himſelf en- 
tirely to the ſervice of France : in order to confirm the truth of this allegation, 
he produced a letter in John's own hand-writing, which in all probability he 
had received in the courſe of their former correſpondence. Richard, giving way 
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to the firſt tranſport of his paſſion, ordered his brother's lands to be ſequeſtred, 
without examining into the truth of the accuſation; and John, being informed 
of the charge, ſent two knights to the court of France to defend his innocence, 
either in court or combat. Philip declined the challenge, and Richard being 
convinced. of John's innocence, re- admitted him farther into his favour than he 
had ever advanced before; becauſe he had hitherto doubted his fidelity, and 
even ſignified that doubt, when he pardoned him at the deſire of his mother. 

$ XLIX. In the courſe of this year, Richard was involved in a petty quarrel 
that coſt him his life. Aymar, viſcount of Limoges, refuſing to deliver a 
treaſure, found by a peaſant in digging a field, upon its being claimed by the 
king of England as lord paramount, he aſſembled a body of troops and inveſted 
the caſtle of Chalus, where he underſtood this curious treaſure was lodged. 


On the fourth day of the fiege, as he rode about the place with Marcaddee, to 


obſerve where the aſſault might be given with the faireſt proſpect of ſucceſs, he 
was ſhot in the ſhoulder with an arrow from a croſs-bow ; and the unſkilful 
ſurgeon endeavouring to diſengage it from the fleſh, mangled the part in ſuch 
a manner, that a gangrene enſued. When he found his end approaching, he 
made a will, in which he bequeathed the 1 of England with a.] his 
other dominions, and three fourths of his treaſure, to his brother John; the 
other fourth of his treaſure he diſtributed among his ſervants and the poor, 
and his jewels he left to his nephew Otho, king of Germany. After he had de- 
ſpaired of his recovery, he was viſited by the archbiſhop of Rouen, who aſſum- 
ing the privilege of a ghoſtly director, exhorted him to put away his three 
daughters, namely, pride, covetouſneſs, and luxury. Richard replied, with 
great good humour, that he bequeathed his pride to the Knights Templars; his 
covetouſneſs to the Ciſtertians ; and his luxury to the prelates. The caſtle of 
Chalus being taken, he ordered Bertram de Gourdon, who had ſhot the arrow, 
to be brought into his preſence, and aſked, what injury he had done him, that 
he ſhould take away his life? The other anſwered, with great deliberation, that 
he had, with his own hand, ſlain his father and two brothers, and that he 
ſhould ſuffer chearfully all the torments which could be inflicted, fince he had 
been the inſtrument of providence that delivered the world of ſuch a tyrant, who 
had filled it with blood and carnage. Richard, ſtruck with this anſwer, order- 
ed the ſoldier to be preſented with one hundred ſhillings. and ſet at liberty; 
but Marcaddee like a true ruffian, commanded him to be flead alive, for having 
done his duty. The king having ſettled the concerns of his ſoul, and given 
directions about his funeral, expired on the ſixth day of April, in the forty- 
ſecond year of his age, and the tenth of his reign, leaving only one natural ſon, 
called Philip, to whom he had given the caſtle and honour of Cognac in Guienne ; 
and this ſon revenged his father's death by ſlaying the viſcount of Limoges. Rich- 
ard's brain and bowels were, in conſequence of his own defire, interred in the abbey 
of St. Sauveur de Charroux, in Poitou; his heart, which appeared of a ſurpriz- 
ing magnitude, was depoſited in a filver ſhrine, in the cathedral of Rouen; and 
his body was buried near his father, in the church of Fontevrault. | 

L. This renowned prince was tall, ſtrong, ſtraight, and well-proportioned. 
His arms were remarkably long, his eyes blue and full of vivacity. His hair 
was of a yellowiſh colour, his countenance fair and comely, and his air majeſtic. 
He was endued with a good natural underſtanding ; his penetration was uncom- 
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mon; he poſſeſſed a fund of manly eloquence ; his converſation was ſpirited 
and he was admired for his talent at repartee. As for his courage and ability 
in war, both Europe and Aſia reſounded with his praiſe. The Saracens ſtilled 


their children with the terror of his name; and Saladine, who was an accom- 


pliſhed prince, admired his valour to ſuch a degree of enthuſiaſm, that immedi- 
ately after Richard had defeated him on the plains of Joppa, he ſent him a 
couple of fine Arabian horſes in token of his eſteem ; a polite compliment, 
which Richard returned with magnificent preſents. Thoſe are the ſhining parts 
of his character, which, however, cannot dazzle the judicious obſerver ſo much, 
but that he may perceive a number of blemiſhes, which no hiſtorian has been 
able to. efface from the memory of this_ celebrated monarch. His ingrati- 
tude and want of filial affection are unpardonable. He was proud, haughty, 
ambitious, choleric, cruel, vindictive, and debauched. Nothing could equal 
his rapaciouſneſs, but his profuſion ; and indeed the one was the effect of the 
other : he was a tyrant to his wife, as well as to his people, who groaned un- 
der his taxations to ſuch a degree, that even the glory of his victories did not 
exempt him from their execrations : in a word, he has been aptly compared to 
a lion, a ſpecies of animals which he reſembled, not only in his courage, but 
likewiſe in his ferocity. | 
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CHAP. VI. 


§ I. Richard is ſucceeded on the throne by John, ſurnamed Sans-terre, or Lack- 


land. II. Philip invades Normandy. & III. The noblemen of England retire to 
their caſtles. & IV. Fohn arrives in England—and is crowned at Weſtminſter. 
$ V. Returns to Normandy—renews the alliance with Baldwin, count of 
Flanders. NF VI. Marches to the relief of Lavardin, in favour of his nephew 
Arthur. S VII. A treaty of peace concluded between the kings of England and 
France. & VIII. Arthur does homage to Jobn for Brittany. S IX. Otho 
ſends his brother to demand the jewels of the late king. & X. Jobn marries 
Tſabella, daughter to the count of Engouleſme. & XI. Tax and contribution for 
a new cruſade. & XII. William, king of Scotland, does homage to John at 
Lincoln. & XIII. Fohn ſummons the barons to attend him into Normandy, and 
they refuſe to obey his order. & XIV. He oppreſſes the barons of Guienne. 
$ XV. A fruitleſs conference in the ifle of Goulet between Philip and John. 
XVI. Arthur is taken priſoner by John's forces; and cruelly murdered in the 
caſtle of Rouen. & XVII. The Bretons revolt, and impeach John of murder in 
the court of the peers of France. & XVIII. Philip conquers great part of 
Brittany and Poitou. & XIX. John makes a fruitleſs attempt to relieve 
Chateau Gaillard. & XX. He abandons Normandy. & XXI. Which is re- 
united to the crown of France. & XXII. John de Courcy is betrayed and com- 
mitted priſoner to the Tower. & XXIII. John is prevented by the nobility from 
leaving the kingdom. & XXIV. He lands with an army at Rochelle, and 
takes Montauban. & XXV. Propoſes a conference with Philip, and gives him 
the flip. & XXVI. The pope meditates another truce. & XXVII. Geoffrey, 
archbiſhop of York, refuſes to pay the talliage and leaves the kingdom. 
$ XXVIII. Diſputes about the election of an archbiſhop of Canterbury, 
$ XXIX. Stephen Langten is irregularly elected to that d gnity by the pope's 
directiun. & XXX. The kingdom of England is laid under an intcrdif, 
$C XXXl. John takes hoſtages from his nobility; and makes peace with the 
king of Scotland. & XXXII. He is excommunicated. & XXXIII. He embarks 
for Ireland. & XXXIV. He fleeces the clergy ; and humbles Llewellyn prince 
of North Wales. & XXXV. Deputies from the pope arrive" in England. 
$ XXXVI. The pope abſolves his ſubjefts from their oath of allegiance. 
CXXXVII. John is terrified by advices of, a deſign formed againſt his life. 
S XXXVIII. His nobility form an aſſociation againſt him. & XXXIX. He 
fortifies himſelf with foreign alliances. & XL. The pope pronounces a ſentence 
of depoſition againſt him. S XLI. John makes great preparations to oppoſe 
the invaſion of Philip. XLII. He ſubmits to the pope's propoſals of peace. 
$XLIII. Reſigns his crown to the pope, and conſents to hold it as a vaſſal of 
the Roman ſee. SF XLIV. The Engliſh navy deſtroys the French fleet at 
Damme in Flanders. $ XLV. John is abſolved of the ſentence of excommuni- 
cation. & XLVI. The barons refuſe to follow him in his expedition to 
Guienne. $ XLVII. Langton threatens him with a new ſentence. & XLVIII. A 
conſpiracy formed againſt him by the barons of the north under the direction of 
Langton. $XLIX. Synods beld by the pope's legate to ſettle the reſtitution in fa- 
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vour of the exiled biſhops. & L. Jobn's expedition into Poitou. & LI. Flies before 

' Lewis prince of France. & LII. Diſpute between the pope and Langton 
favourable to Fohn. § LIII. The barons demand the confirmation of their 
liberties. & LIV. Both ſides appeal to the pope. & LV. The barons take the 
field, and make themſelves maſters of London. & LVI. They obtain the Magna 
Charta, and the Charta de Foreſta. S L. VII. The principal articles of thoſe 
famous conſtitutions. LVIII. A general amneſty. & LIX. The pope annuls 


the two charters, and abſolves Jobn of his oath. & LX. The pope confirms the 
$ LXI. John is reinforced 1 an army of 


ſuſpenſion of archbiſhop Langton. 
LXII. Commits horrible ravages in the north. 


foreign mercenaries. 
$ LXII!. The barons invite Lewis, ſon of Philip king of France, to come 


and mount the throne of England. & LXIV. The pope excommunicates Lewis 
aud the barons, and lays London under an interdift., & LXV. The barons do 
homage and ſwear fealty to Lewis at London. S LXVI. He receives homage of 
Alexander king of Scotland. & LXVII. Ativity and ſucceſs of Jobn's adbe- 
rents. S LXVIII. The barons are diſpleaſed with the conduct of Lewis. 
$ LXIX. John loſes all his baggage and treaſure in the waſhes of Lincoln- 


ſhire, and dies at Newark. S LXX. His character. 


$ 1.5 HE will that Richard made in favour of John to the prejudice of 
I the heir of blood, and ſo contradictory to his declaration and treaty 


of Meſſina, was, in all probability, a ſacrifice to the ſollicitation of his mo- 


ther Eleanor, who could not bear the thoughts of ſeeing her influence eclipſed 
by Conſtance of Brittany, which would have been the caſe had Arthur ſuc- 
ceeded to his uncle : ſhe had already made her own ſtipulations with John ; 
and her affections declared for her own ſon, who had been bred under her eye, 
rather than in favour of a ſtranger with whoſe perſon ſhe was hardly acquaint- 
ed. Arthur was but juſt turned of twelve at his uncle's deceaſe. He lived 
under the tuition of his mother Conſtance, who, being weak, paſſionate, and 
indiſcreet, had found it impracticable to form any party in his behalf, Her 
conduct was ſo imprudent, that ſhe forfeited the eſteem of all thoſe who might 
have befriended her family. She was ſuſpected of an amorous intercourſe with 
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John, and her huſband Ralf, earl of Cheſter, having obtained a divorce on Leland. 
that account, ſhe married Guy, a younger brother of the viſcount de Thouars, oveden, 


Hereditary right had been often ſet aſide in England both under the Saxon and 
Norman government; therefore the people could not be greatly ſhocked at the ex- 
cluſion of young Arthur, a foreigner, whom they had never ſeen, in favour of 
prince John, who had been educated among them, and who had already ſe- 
cured the greateſt men of the kingdom in his intereſt. 
$ II. Tho' nobody would eſpouſe the cauſe of Arthur in England, he was 
not ſo little regarded in all the other dominions that belonged to Richard. 
Thomas de Furnes delivered to him the town and caſtle of Angers : All the pre- 
lates and nobility.of Anjou,” Touraine and Maine, acknowledged Arthur as their 
liege lord, and, by an act of their aſſembly, eſtabliſhed him in poſſeſſion of the go- 
vernment. Conſtance thought proper to put him under the protection of Phi- 
lip, king of France, who garriſoned all his towns and caſtles, ſent the young prince 
to be educated with his ſon Lewis at Paris; and, without any regard to the 
truce, invaded Normandy, which he waſted with fire and ſword, Mean while John, 
045 upon 
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upon his brother's deceaſe, repaired to Chinon, where the treaſure was depoſited, 


and this was immediately delivered by the governor, Robert de Turnham, to- 
gether with all the fortreſſes in his cuſtody. This impartant ſtep being taken, he 


_ diſpatched Hubert, archbiſhop of Canterbury, and William Mareſchal to Eng- 


land, to concert meaſures for ſecuring his ſucceſſion in that kingdom, with 


Geoffrey Fitzpiers the chief juſticiary, and the other noblemen whole intereſt he 
| had beſpoke, while he himſelf ſtaid in Normandy to manage the affairs of his 
foreign dominions. The town of Le Mans having recognized the title of Ar- 


thur, John advanced with his forces againſt that city, which, together with the 
caſtle, he reduced, and razed the walls in terrorem; thus impoliticly diſmant- 
ling the beſt frontier town in his dominions. After this exploit, he returned 


to Rouen, where he was inveſted with the fword and ducal coronet of Normandy, 
by the archbiſhop of that capital, who adminiſtred to him the oath uſually taken 


on ſuch occaſions. 


$ HI. While John was thus employed on the continent, his two deputies with 
Geoffrey Fitzpiers, exerted themſelves for his interefl in England, where they 
exacted the oath of fealty in his behalf from all citizens, burghers, corporations, 
and military tenants of the crown: but, at the ſame time, the prelates and no- 


blemen retired to their caſtles, which they fortified and ſupplied, as if they had 


reſolved to maintain their own independency, or, at leaft, diſown the authority 
of John Lackland count of Mortain. Whether they had already formed the 
defign of aſcertaining their liberty againſt the encroachment of the crown's prero- 
gative, or dreaded the reſentment and vindictive diſpoſition of John, whoſe trea- 
ſonable practices they had formerly oppoſed ; certain it is they kept aloof from the 
juſticiary and his confederates, and, had Arthur been in the kingdom, would, in 
all probability, have ſupported his title. Hubert and his colleagues perceiving 
the neceſſity of removing their doubts and ſcruples, ſummoned them to an 
aſſembly at Northampton, where they affured them of John's favour and pro- 
tection, and expatiated ſo eloquently upon his generofity and munificence, which 
were proved by the grants of manors, wardſhips, and beneficial offices, that 
they were all won over to his intereſt, and took the oath of fealty on certain 
conditions which they ſtipulated for their own ſecurity. At the ſame time they 
prevailed with David, earl of Huntingdon, to go and pacify his brother Wil- 
liam, king of Scotland, whoſe envoys they had ſtopped in their way to John 
with a demand of Cumberland and Northumberland. They aſſured him that, 
although they could not allow his deputies to paſs, before he had taken the oath 
of fealty to the new king, they would uſe all their intereſt for his ſatisfaction, 
if he would wait *till John's arrival, without raiſing any diſturbances in the 

mean time. | | 
$ IV. He had no opportunity of exerciſing his patience on that ſubject; for 
John, underſtanding that the way was paved for his peaceable acceſſion to the 
throne, embarked immediately for England with a ſtrong body of forces, 
that he might be prepared for all events, and landing at Shoreham, proceeded 
directly to London. Next day he was crowned at Weſtminſter by Hubert, 
archbiſhop of Canterbury, in a full aſſembly of the prelates, earls and barons, 
and took the accuſtomary oath to maintain the peace- of the church and the peo- 
ple; to reſtrain rapine and other iniquities, and to be governed by equity and 
mercy in all his deciſions. After the ceremony of his coronation, he * 
| che 
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the poſt of chancellor on archbiſhop Hubert; William Mareſchal and Geoffrey 
Fitz-piers were inveſted with the ſword, as earls of Pembroke and Eſſex : in a 
few days, William de Ferrers was created earl of Derby; Roger de Lacy re- 
ceived the caſtle and honour of Pontefract; and other barons were favoured 


with diſtinctions of honour and advantage. The envoys of William king of Cart. Antiq. 


Scotland were amuſed with general promiſes of doing juſtice to their maſter, 
whom he invited to his court; and, in hope of an interview with that prince, 
he repaired to Nottingham. From thence he ſent the biſhop of Durham to Ber- 
wick with his compliments of invitation to William, who, inſtead of accompa- 
nying the prelate to the place of John's reſidence, gave him to underſtand, that 
he expected a compliance with his demand in forty days; otherwiſe he would do 
himſelf juſtice. In conſ:quence of this declaration the counties of Northum- 
berland and Cumberland, with all the caſtles, were committed to the charge 
of William d'Eſtouteville, a great baron of the north, ſuppoſed very capable 
of defending them from invaſion. | | 

$ V. This precaution being taken for the maintenance of the public peace, 
John returned to Normandy and aſſembled an army at Rouen to defend his domi- 
nions againſt the attempts of Philip, who propoſed atruce, and both parties agreed to 
hold a conference during this interval for the determination of all their differences. 
In the mean time Baldwin, count of Flanders, repaired to Rouen, where he renewed 
the alliance he had made with Richard, and did homage for the continuance of 
his penſion. He was followed by the other French allies whom the late king 
had engaged in his intereſt, to the number of fifteen counts or noblemen, who 
now viſited king John, and their ſubſidies being paid, ſwore they would never 
hearken to an accommodation without his conſent ; while he, on the other hand, 
promiſed upon oath, that he would never conclude a treaty with France in 
which they ſhould not be included. At the ſame time he recetyed letters from 
Otho, deſiring he would not make a precipitate peace with Philip, as his affairs 
began to take a more favourable turn, and he ſhould in a little time be able to 
aſſiſt him with the whole force of the empire. Queen Eleanor, after Richard's 
death, had done homage to the king of France at Tours for the dutchy of Gui- 
enne, of which ſhe then took poſſeſſion by a previous 1 with her 
ſurviving ſon; but John had never performed the duty of a vaſſal for Nor- 
mandy, nor hinted the leaſt intention of acknowledging the ſuperiority of the 


French king; an omiſſion which Philip reſented ſo highly, that when the two Rob. de 
kings met near Gaillon at the conference, he did not behave to the king of Monte. 


England with his uſual politeneſs. and was moreover very unreaſonable in his 
demands. For he inſiſted upon John's ceding all the Vexin Normand to him- 
ſelf, and all Guienne, Anjou, Touraine and Maine, to prince Arthur; conditions 
which were rejected with diſdain. Had John poſſeſſed his brother's talents for 
war, he could not have found a more favourable juncture for diſtreſſing Philip, 
who was at this time greatly perplexed in confequence of a quarrel with 
Innocent. The French king had, in a ſkirmiſh near Lens, taken Philip count 
of Namur, and Peter de Corbeil, biſhop ele& of Cambray. This laſt having 
been preceptor to Innocent, that pontiff ſollicited his releaſe, which, however, 
the king of France refuſed, on pretence that the pope had not interpoſed in be- 
half of the biſhop of Beauvais, who. ſtill remained a priſoner in Normandy. 
The pope's legate laid France and that dutchy under an interdict until _ 
prelates 
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prelates ſhoyld be ſet at liberty; and when they were exchanged for one ano- 
ther, this ſentence was removed. But Philip ran the riſk of another ſentence of 
this kind, and even of excommunication, in conſequence of his divorce from 
the Daniſh princeſs, and his ſubſequent marriage with Mary, daughter of Ber- 
thold duke of Meranie, which were both declared null, tho* Mary had born a 
daughter, and was now pregnant with a ſon, whom the father aſterwards legi- 
timated. Innocent ordered him to put away this princeſs, and take back Ingel- 
burga, on pain of being excommunicated and ſeeing his kingdom laid under 
an interdict; and this laſt ſentence was actually pronounced by a council af. 
ſembled at Vienne in Dauphine. Philip was extremely chagrined at this cen- 
ſure ; and thoſe who obeyed it, whether eccleſiaſtics or laity, were treated with 
at ſeverity: but, in ſpite of all his endeavours, it had ſuch an effect upon his 
ubjects, and he was ſo apprehenſive of an excommunication, that he ſubmit- 
ted to the pope's order, renounced his latter marriage, and took Ingelburga 
again to wife, in a public council held at Nefle by two cardinals delegated for 
determining this affair, ” | | | : 
$ VI. The conference between the kings of France and England having 
proved ineffectual, Philip invaded Normandy, reduced, Conches, and then 
marching into Le Maine diſmantled Ballon, one of the ſtrongeſt fortreſſes of 
that country. William de Roches, hereditary ſeneſchal of the dutchy, and 
general of Arthur's forces, complained of this demolition as an injury to the 
young prince, and was anſwered in a haughty manner by Philip, who advanced 
immediately to the ſiege of Lavardin. The ſeneſchal, apprehenſive of this fort's 
being treated in the ſame manner, and plainly perceiving that the French. 


king acted only for his own intereſt, reſolved to effect an accommodation be- 


tween Arthur and his uncle, to whom he made very acceptable overtures. John 
immediately marched to the relicf of Lavardin with ſuch an army, that Philip 
thought proper to raiſe the ſiege and retire with precipitation. William had 
found means to conduct Arthur privately from Paris to Le Mans, which he 
now delivered up to the king of England ; and John, having this capital, 
together with his nephew and Conſtance, in his power, ſent for Aimery, viſ- 
count of Thouars, whom he compelled to give up Chinon, of which he was go- 
vernor, and reſign the poſt of ſeneſchal of Anjou. Such infractions of the treaty 


| juſt concluded, could not fail to alarm Conſtance, who, receiving private inti- 


mation that John intended to ſeize the perſon of Arthur, retired in the night 


to Angers with that young prince, the viſcount de Thouars, and a great num- 


ber of adherents. 
$ VII. Mean while Peter of Capua, the pope's legate, prevailed upon the 


kings of France and England to conclude a truce, in hope of adjuſting the ar- 


ticles of a treaty before it ſhould expire. During this ceſſation, Philip de- 
tached Baldwin, count of Flanders, from the intereſt of John ; and the French 
nobility who were penſioners to the Engliſh monarch, deſpairing of ſucceſs, 
made their ſubmiſſion to Philip. This defection, added to the dread of Arthur 
and the advice of Eleanor, diſpoſed the king of England to a pacification, and 
Philip, under the terror of the interdict, was in all reſpects as peaceably in- 
clined. With theſe favourable diſpoſitions, they met between Gaillon and An- 
dely, where the conferences were opened, and they ſoon agreed to a peace on the 


following conditions : That Evreux ſhould be ceded to France, and the * n- 
| ries 
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daries be fixed between that city and Neubourg; that the fortifications of Portes 
and Landes ſhould be demoliſhed ; ſo that there ſhould be no caſtles left be- 
tween Andely and Gamaches : that John ſhould beſtow his niece Blanche, 


daughter of Alfonſo king of Caſtile, in marriage upon Lewis prince of France, 
_— with Yſſoudun, Graflay, Chateaurouns all the fiefs he claimed in 


Berry, to be put into his hands immediately and enjoyed during life, whether 
the marriage ſhould or ſhould not be conſummated : but, failing iſſue by 
Blanche, they ſhould revert: to John or his heirs at the death of Lewis; that 
if John ſhould die without children, the fiefs of Hugh de Gournay, the counts 
of Aumale and Perche ſhould devolve to Lewis; the king of England ſhould 
hold of the crown of France, all the dominions on the continent poſſeſſed by 
his predeceſſors, except the Vexin Normand and the above-mentioned alie- 
nations; that he ſhould pay to Philip, the ſum of twenty thouſand marks for 
his relief, and the fiefs of Brittany; that Arthur ſhould do homage for this 
dutchy to John; and that the king of England ſhould grant no aid or aſſiſt- 
ance in money or troops, to his nephew Otho, without the conſent of Philip. 
The counts of Flanders, Boulogne, and Engouleſme, with the viſcount of Li- 
moges, were included in this treaty, which was guaranteed by the nobility of 
France, England, and Normandy, who ſwore to take arms againſt the vio- 
lator of theſ articles. lf OS | 


but Philip's promiſe of abandoning the intereſt of Arthur, Eleanor, in ſpite of 


the infirmities of old age, and the ſeverity of the winter ſeaſon, ſet out for 


. Caſtile, and conducting Blanche as far as Fontevrault, committed her to the 
care of Elias, archbiſhop of Bourdeaux, who attended her to Rouen; and, 
immediately aſter the ratification of the treaty, ſhe was married to Lewis at 
Portmort near Andely, in the Norman territories, becauſe the interdict ſtill con- 
tinued in France. The ceremony being perſormed, the young princeſs was 
cenveyed to Paris for her education: John ſwore fealty to Philip, as lord para- 
mount of Normandy, and he himſelf received the homage of 1 for the 
dutchy of Bretagne. | 

$ IX. In the interval between the agreement and ratification of the treaty, John 
had come over to England, where, by his own authority, he laid a tax of three 
ſhillings a hyde for raiſing the money he had promiſed to pay to Philip; and, 
after having taken this arbitrary, meaſure, he returned to Normandy, from 
whence, after the eſtabliſhment of the peace, he marched into Guienne, where 
he received the homage of Aimery de Thouars, whom Eleanor had gained over 

to his intereſt ; and the oath of fealty from the counts of Tholouſe, Engouleſme, 


$ VIII. In conſequence of this treaty, by which John reaped no advantage, An. Ch. 1200 
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La Marche, Limoges, and all the barons of the country. But his right to this Rymer. 


dutchy was conteſted by Otho, who had claimed Guienne and the earldom of 


York, by virtue of a grant from the late king, and being provoked at the peace 
with France, ſent his brother Henry, duke of Saxony, to take poſſeſſion of thoſe 
fiefs, and demand the legacy bequeathed to him by Richard. John rejected 
both his demands, and 75 eaded conſcience in defence of injuſtice, by ſaying that 
he had reſtricted himſelf by oath from aſſiſting Otho, either with money, jewels, 
lands, or men; a ſubterfuge, in all probability, ſuggeſted by Philip, whom he 
now conſulted. on all occaſions, . _ . , . | 9 
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the king of Portugal to ſuch a degree, that the 
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$ . Not but that he ſometimes acted from the ſudden impulſe of his oyn un- 
ruly paſſions, which, at this period, hurried him into an act of injuſtice and in- 
diſcretion, that was attended with very troubleſome conſequences. Iſabel, daugh- 
ter of Aymar Taillefer, count of Angouleſme, was affianced to Hugh le Brun, 


count of La Marche; and John, chancing to ſee the young lady in this expedi- 


tion, was fo captivated with her beauty, that he demanded her in marriage of 
her father, who yielding his conſent to ſuch an advantageous match, renounced 
his treaty with the count of La Marche, from whoſe cuſtody he conveyed his 
daughter to Engouleſme. John had been long tired of his own wife, and' re- 
ſolved to procure a divorce from her, on account of her barrenneſs ; in purſu- 
ance of this reſolution, he had ſent the biſhop of Liſieux, and three Engliſh 
noblemen, as ambaſſadors, to demand the daughter of the king of Portugal in 
marriage: but now, without paying the leaſt regard to his honour or his in- 
tereſt, he obtained the ſentence of divorce from the archbiſhop of Bourdeaux, 
aſſiſted by the biſhops of Poitiers and Saintes, and was, by the firſt of theſe pre- 
lates, married to Iſabel of Engouleſme. This 1 marriage incenſed 
afety of the ambaſſadors was 
endangered: the took umbrage at a match founded upon a divorce which 
he had not been ſollicited t confirm; and the count of La Marche, being rob 
bed of a princeſs who had captivated his affection, was ſo enraged at the injury 


and diſappointment, that he devoted his whole attention to revenge, and had 


. Hoveden. 
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frequent opportunities of annoying John in the ſequel. * 

$ XI. Theking of England, in his return from this expedition, viſited An- 
gers, where he exacted one hundred and fifty hoſtages from the citizens; and 
then repaired to England with his fair bride, who was crowned at Weſtminſter, 
by Hubert, archbiſhop of Canterbury, who had lately held a ſynod in that place 
contrary to the orders of the juſticiary, and enacted ſeveral canons for the refor- 


mation of abuſes, which had crept into the adminiſtration. of eccleſiaſtical affairs. 


Each of thoſe new regulations concluded with a ſalvo of the honour and privi- 


leges of the church of Rome; a form that Hubert ſeems to have adopted to 


ingratiate himſelf with pope Innocent, who was a pontiff of great reſolution and 


_ abilities, calculated for extending the papal authority. After having kindled the 


- enthuſiaſm of the people by the ſermons of his emiſſaries, he, on pretence of re- 


Baron. Ann, 
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lieving the chriſtians of the Holy Land, laid a tax of the fortieth part of all ec- 
cleſiaftical revenues in Italy, Sclavonia, Germany, France, and the Britiſn iſles, 
for the maintenance of a new cruſade to be undertaken againſt the Saracens ; and 
ſent Philip, a Roman notary, to collect this impoſition in England. While the 
pope thus exerciſed his power over the clergy, he did not fail to exhort the laity 
to make a voluntary contribution for the ſame laudable purpoſe. The king of 
France raiſed the ſame proportion in his territories z and John not only granted 
the fortieth part of his revenue for one year, but alſo authoriſed the ſame col- 
lection from all the barons, military tenants, and freeholders, throughout the 
kingdom. | | 

XII Immediately after the new queen's coronation, John, who was ex- 
tremely defirous of accommodating matters with William, king of Scotland, 
that, inſtead of a dangerous enemy, he might become a uſeful ally, ſent a ſplen- 
did deputation of noblemen, to invite that prince to his court at Lincoln, 
where he propoſed to receive. his homage. The Scot obeyed the ſummons, and 


arriving 
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atriving with Roland, lord of Galloway, did homage to John in publie upon Bre- 
hill, ſwearing on the croſs of archbiſhop Hubert, that he would be his liegeman, 
and bear faith to him, of life, limb, and terrene honour againſt all men, ſaving 
the rights of his own crown. This ceremony of ſubmiſſion was, in all probabi- 
lity, performed for the counties of Lothian and Galloway, which had formerly 
belonged to the Cumbrian kingdom, as William, at this time, en no fiefs 
in England; for his claim to the northern counties was not yet admitted, but the 
examination of that affair poſtponed to another opportunity, ſo that the Scottiſh 


o 
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king retired, not a little diffatisfied, to his own dominions; John had the leſs to Chr. Heniers. 


Hoveden. 


apprehend from his reſentment, as a reconciliation was now effected between him gag Niger. 


and his natural brother Geoffrey, whom he had diſſeized of his temporalities, on Trivet. 


a ſuppoſition that he carried on a correſpondence with William, to the' prejudice 
of his government. Having made a progreſs through the northern counties, he 
kept his Chriſtmas with great feſtivity at Guilford, and repaired at Eaſter” to 
Canterbury, where, in imitation of the ancient kings, he and his queen were 
crowned at that feſtival in the cathedral by Hubert, aſſiſted with the biſhops of 
Dublin, London, Rocheſter, Ely and Norwich. 6 Nn 
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S XIII. While John thus revelled in feaſting, and the delights of his new An. Ch. 1201. 


marriage, the bad effects of that alliance began to appear in Guienne, where a 
commotion was raiſed by the count of La Marche, and his brother Ralf de Yſſou- 
dun, poſſeſſed of the county of Eu in Normandy. John, appriſed of theſe diſtur- 
bances, diſpatched orders to Guerin de Glapion, ſeneſchal of Normandy, to ra- 


vage Ralf's poſſeſſions, and beſiege the caſtle of Dreincourt, which was accord- 


ingly inveſted ; but the ſiege was raiſed by the king of France, who marched 
with an army to its relief. The king of England, alarmed at the interpoſition 


of Philip; ſummoned the earls and barons of England to meet him at Portſmouth, © 


well provided with arms and horſes, to ſerve him on the continent: but the no- 
bility, ſick of thoſe expeditions, in which neither the honour nor intereſt of their 
country was concerned, and underſtanding moreover that the preſent diſturbance 


was the effect of John's tyranny and oppreſſion, they aſſembled at Leiceſter, - 


in order to deliberate upon the king's command, and conſidering the preſent 
ſervice as a grievance and invaſion of their privileges, unanimouſly agreed 
to refuſe attending; him, unleſs he would reſtore their antient rights. Neverthe- 
leſs, as they had projected no plan of conduct, and choſe no chief to command 
and direct their confederacy, this reſolution produced very little effect. John, 
being informed of their purpoſe, ordered them to deliver up their fortreſſes. 
William de Albiny, the nobleman to whom he intimated this demand, 
compounded for his caſtle of Belvoir, by giving up his ſon as an hoſtage ; and 
the reft were excuſed from this expedition upon paying a certain ſcutage for every 

knight's fee, and promiſing to keep the peace of the kingdom. The earl of 
Pembroke and the conſtable of Cheſter, were ſent over to the continent in the 
mean time, with two hundred men at arms, to repreſs the revolters : Hubert de 


Burgh, the king's chamberlain, was left to guard the marches of Wales with a Hoved 
body of knights; and the king and queen embarking at Portſmouth, arrived in Rymer 


ſafety at Normandy, after a very difficult paſſage. %ig | 
$ XIV. The firſt ſtep he took upon his landing, was to e conference 
with Philip near Andely, where that monarch entered into a friendly expoſtula- 


tion with him, upon the grievances of the barons in Guienne, who had been 
FIT H h h 2 oppreſſed 
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oppreſſed by John's officers; and ſome of them, having loſt their caſtles and ap- 
plied in vain for redreſs, appealed to Philip as lord paramount of their fiefs, and 
received his protection. His remonſtrance ſeemed to make an impreſſion upon 


John, who promiſed to do them juſtice; and he accompanied Philip to Paris, 


where he was magnificently entertained: from thence he repaired to Chinon, 
where he was viſited by the queen dowager Berengaria, to whom he aſſigned, 
in lieu of dower, the city of Bayeux, two caſtles in Anjou, and an annuity of a 
thouſand marks. He was now at the head of a ſufficient force to ſuppreſs the 


inſurrection in Guienne, and appeaſe the troubles of that country; but, inſtead of 
going thither, he returned to Normandy, and left Robert de Turnham, to re- 
duce the revolters. As he diſcovered no inclination to Tatisfy the barons, they 


G. Brito. 
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again complained to the king of France, who reminded him of his promiſe, and 
inſiſted upon doing juſtice to his vaſlals, otherwiſe he ſhould be obliged to eſ- 
pouſe their quarrel in a more effectual manner. John renewed his promiſes, but, 
inſtead of indulging the barons with a fair hearing, he ſent among them a num- 
ber of profligate miſcreants, noted for ſtrength and agility, who profeſſed them- 
ſelves his champions, and offered to decide the difpute by duel, according to the 
practice of the times. The count of La Marche and his brother rejected the 
challenge, becauſe thoſe champions were not their peers, and appealed from ſuch 
determination once more to Philip, who ſent a very ſevere reproof, mixed with 
menaces, , to the king of En land, reproaching him with perfidy and injuſtice. 
John proteſted, that he would immediately hold a court of barons at An- 
gers, be the redreſs of the injured, and that, if they would come to London, 
they ſhould be provided with letters of ſafe conduct: nevertheleſs, he ſtill found 

new pretences to evade his promiſe. qi] Kr: ; 
SXV. Arthur, upon the death of his mother Conſtance, which happened in 
the courſe of this year at Nantes, had repaired from Paris to Rennes, in order 
to take poſſeſſion of Brittany, and receive the homage of the nobility. ' He like- 
wiſe fupported the complaints of the barons of Guienne, and demanded juſtice of 
nos with regard to his own. pretentions touching that fief, as well as Nor- 
mandy and Anjou. The king of France, incenſed at the little regard which 
had been paid to his remonſtrances, actually prepared to ſupport the complainants 
with force of arms; and John, alarmed at his deſign, not only repeated his aſſu- 
rances of immediate redreſs, but agreed to ſurrender the caſtles of Tillieres and. 
Boutavant, as pledges of his ſincerity. When Philip appeared before theſe 
fortreſſes, the governors ordered the gates to be ſhut againſt him, declaring they 
had not received any orders to give them up; and the French king, exaſpe- 
rated at ſuch a ſeries of colluſion, : reſolved to commence hoſtilities without de- 
4 John begged a conference in the iſle of Goulet near Andely, where the 
rench king inſiſting upon his ceding the provinces holding of France to prince 
Arthur, or finding ſecurity that he would ſtand to the award of the French court, 
to which he had been already called; John, whoſe pride was equal to his indo- 
lence, rejected the propoſal, and the conference breaking up, ſummoned Ar- 

thur to come and do homage for Brittany. 17 4 f $4 15 
$ XVI. The king of France immediately inveſted Tillieres and Boutavant, 
which he reduced, with divers other caſtles, and then ſat down before Gournay, 
ſituated on the river Epte, and counted one of the ſtrongeſt places on the fron- 
tiers of Normandy. Philip, having little hope of reducing it in the uſual way of 
| | | | carrying 
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carrying on approaches, contrived an expedient which ſucceeded to his wiſh. 
He broke down the banks of a large pool in the higher ground, and the water 
ruſhed down upon the caſtle with ſuch impetuoſity, that the garriſon and inhabi- 
tants were fain to ſave their lives by a precipitate flight; ſo that when the tor- 
rent ſubſided, Philip took poſſeſſion of the town, where he knighted Arthur, now 
in the ſixteenth; year of his age, conferred upon him the inveſtiture of Brittany, 
Guienne, and Anjou, and gave him his daughter Mary, yet an infant, in mar- 
riage. The young prince, ambitious of approving himſelf worthy of theſe 
marks of diſtinftion, was furniſhed with a ſum of money and two hundred 
knights, to attack Guienne ; and hearing, as he paſſed through Poitou, that 
queen Eleanor was in the caſtle of Mireleau, he marched thither and took it by 
aſſault, his grandmother retiring into a tower, from whence ſhe found means to 
make John acquainted with her diſtreſs. Rouſed from his ſloth at this intelli- 
gence, he flew to her relief at the head of his Brabantins, and ſurrounded Ar- 
thur's ſmall body, before they had the leaſt intimation of his approach: they 
had been reinforced by a ſmall party of Poitevin barons, and too. confident of 
their own bravery, reſolved to engage the Brabantins in the open plain. For this 
purpoſe, they came forth and attacked John's forces with the utmoſt intrepidity ; 


but, after a very obſtinate and bloody action, they were obliged to yield to the 


numbers of the enemy, who not only repulſed them to the caſtle, but entered 
with the fugitives; and there the battle was renewed with great fury, till at 
length prince Arthur was totally defeated and taken priſoner, with Hugh count 
of La Marche, Geoffrey de Luſignan, Andrew de Chavigny, the viſcount de 
Chatillerault, Savary de Maubon, and ſeveral other barons, and above two 
hundred knights. Philip, informed of this diſaſter, abandoned the ſiege o 

Arques, and marched directly to the Loire, in order to ſupport. the weakened 
party of Arthur; there having reduced the city of Tours, he ſet the houſes on 


fire, levelled the walls, and diſmantled the caſtle, while John, contenting him 


ſelf with his victory, returned to Rouen, and relapſed into his former indolence, 
which, that he might be able to indulge, he, in a little time, executed a ſcheme 
of barbarity, which no perſon, endued with humanity, can hear related without 
horror. Inſtead of improving his victory in the field by activity and addreſs, he 
{et at liberty the count of La Marche, and Geoffrey de Luſignan, the two per- 
ſons from whoſe activity and reſentment: he had every thing to fear, even though 
they delivered their caſtles into his hands; the reſt of his priſoners he ſent to 
England, where they were cloſe confined in different caſtles, and many of the 
braveſt among them famiſhed to death: as for Arthur, he was conveyed to the 
caſtle of Falaiſe, where John is ſaid to have viſited him in perſon, and endea- 
voured to detach him from the king of France; inſtead of gaining his point, he 
was treated by the young prince with ineffable diſdain, upbraidedas a tyrant and 
uſurper, and menaced with the vengeance of Philip and his allies, ; This beha- 
viour could not be well brooked by a prince of John's diſpoſition; and, in all 
probability, extinguiſhed any ſentiments of reſpect which - might have enter- 
tained for the perſon of Arthur. He was importuned by the king of France 
and the nobles of Brittany, to releaſe this priſoner: he dreaded his talents, his 
title, and his revenge; and thus actuated, reſolved, to deprive him of his life. 
He is faid to have ſent an order for putting out the eyes of this unhappy prince, 
and rendering him incapable of propagation; but Hubert de Burgh, conſtable of 
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the Caſtle, inſtead of obeying ſuch a eruel command, gave out that he was 


dead, and the bells tolled for his ſuppoſed death all over Normandy. The Bre- 


tons, taking for granted that he was murdered, vowed revenge and eternal en- 


= mity againſt John; and ſuch a clamour was raiſed through all his dominions on 


Rad. Niger: 


the continent, that Hubert, in order to prevent miſchief, diſcovered that he was 
alive. A prince endowed with common policy, would have learned from this 
ſpecimen of the people's ſentiments, how dangerous it would be to make any 


attempt upon the life of Arthur; but John; ' inſtead of being cautioned by this 


An.Ch. 1203. 
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experiment, ordered hi to be removed from Falaiſe to the caſtle of Rouen, 
where he was inhumanly put to death; though the circumſtances of this cruel 
tragedy, are not certainly known. John is faid to have preſſed W. iilliam de 
Bray, to aſſaſſinate the young prince; and that officer anſwering, he was a gen- 
tleman and not an executioner, he tampered with others, who rejected the 
office in the ſame manner, and at laſt reſolved to ſacrifice the victim with his 
own hands. He accordingly went in the night by water, to the tower of Rouen, 
ordered Arthur to be brought into the boat, thruſt his ſword ſeveral times 
through his body, which was ſunk, with an heavy ſtone, in the river; from 
which it was afterwards dragged aſhore in the net of a fiſherman, and interred in 
ie priory of Notre Dame du Pre, without the knowledge of the tyrant. Be 
this as it may; the youth all at once diſappeared ; and his uncle induſtriouſly cir- 
culated a report of his having periſhed in the river, in attempting to make his 
eſcape. Alt the world believed that the young prince was murdered by his con- 
trivance ; and what ſeemed to juſtify that ſuppoſition, was its being committed 
two or three days after the death of his mother Eleanor, during whoſe life he 
durſt not have executed ſuch a barbarous deſign; beſides, he, at this period, 
made an haſty voyage to England, and was crowned at Canterbury, as if, con- 
ſcious of the murder, he thought that ceremony would conſecrate him anew, 
and purify him from the guilt. On this' occaſion, he carried along with him 
Arthur's ſiſter Eleanor, now heireſs of Brittany, therefore ſurnamed La Brette, 


. who inheriting her brother's title to the crown, was now become the object of 


Dugdale. 


John's jealouſy, and cloſe confined at Briſtol, under the guard of four knights, 
that ſhe might have no opportunity of engaging in a clandeſtine marriage. 
S X'VU. The perpetration of this horrid murder, not only rendered the ty- 
rant deteſtable in the eyes of all mankind, but was the immediate cauſe of Brit- 
rany's being for ever diſmembred from the Engliſh crown. John, in conſe- 
zuence of his nephew's death, demanded the adminiſtration of that dutchy, as 
guardian of Eleanor, who was then in his power: but the ſtates of the province 
received his propoſal with horror; and, far from complying with his demand, 
they appointed Guy de Thouars, the laſt huſband of Conſtance, the chief of 
their council of government, and guardian to his infant daughter Alice, whom 
they propoſed to acknowledge as their dutcheſs, provided her elder ſiſter Eleanor 
could not be delivered from captivity. They ftrongly ſollicited the releaſe of 
this princeſs ; and finding their remonſtrances diſregarded, in an aſſembly at 
Vannes, drew up articles of impeachment againſt John, whom they accuſed 
of murder and parricide, lodging their accuſation in the court of peers of France, 
and deputing the biſhop of Rennes, and Richard de Mareſchal, to carry on the 
proceſs. John was accordingly fummoned to vindicate himſelf from the charge, 


and failing to appear, condemned by the unanimous ſentence of the peers, 
| | _ couched 
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couched in theſe terms; „ Whereas John, duke of Normandy, forgetting his 


« - oath to king Philip his lord, has murdered his elder brother's ſon, an homager 
ce f the crown of France, and the my kinſman, and perpetrated the crime 


« within the ſigniory of France; he is found guilty of felony and treaſon, and 
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e adjudged to forfeit all the territories which he holds by homage.” © D'Hoz. Hiſt, 


$ XVIII. Philip was extremely incenſed againſt the author of ſuch a cruel de 


tragedy, which! he determined in earneſt to revenge. He aſſembled a body of 
troops, and marching towards Anjou, almoſt all the barons of that province and 
Poitou, revolting from John, put themſelves under his protection: the tyrant 
had already been abandoned by ſeveral noblemen of approved fidelity, who 
would no longer ſerve ſuch an infamous maſter. Juhael de Mayenne, a power- 
ful lord in Bretagne, left him immediately after the murder, and joined his coun- 
trymen in the proſecuticn ; and William de Roches, ſeneſchal of Maine and 
Anjou, deſerted him on the fame occaſion, and took Angers by ſurpriſe : in a 
word, the defection became general, and John, giving way once more to his 
brutal diſpoſition, ordered all their hoſtages to be put to death in the fury of 


Bretagne, 


revenge. Philip having, with the aſſiſtance of the Bretons and Poitevins, redu- Trivet. 


ced a number of fortreſſes beyond the Loire, and on the borders of Normandy, 
diſmiſſed his forces; and John ſeized this opportunity to inveſt Alengon, which 
the count had put into the hands of the French king. When he had made ſome 
progreſs in the ſiege, Philip, underſtanding there was a vaſt concourſe of knights 
at a tournament in the fre of Moret, went thither, and perſuaded 


them to march to the relief of Alengon ; they were glad of ſuch an 2 | 
that 


to ſignalize their courage, and advanced with ſuch expedition, n raiſed 
the ſiege and retired with great precipitation, leaving his machines, tents, and 
baggage to the enemy. _ | fle iy 

$ XIX. The victor then turned his arms againſt Normandy, in which he 
took ſeveral fortreſſes, and was admitted into others; and about the middle of 
Auguſt; he undertook the ſiege of Chateau Gaillard, on the banks of the Seine, 


built by Richard, and ſuppoſed impregnable. John, though at the head of an 


army equal in number to the French, was afraid of hazarding a battle, partly 
from cowardice, the conſequence of his guilt, and partly from a ſuſpicion of 
his ſoldiers. He had ſolicited the pope's mediation, and his holineſs ſent two 
abbots to negociate a peace. Theſe deputies, by virtue of the papal authority and 
injunctions, commanded both princes to aſſemble their prelates and nobility, in 
order to adjuſt the articles of a pacification, and to repair the churches and 
monaſteries, which had been demoliſhed in the courſe of the war between the 
two kingdoms. Philip diſpatched ſome of his prelates to Rome, where they 
repreſented John in ſuch colours, that Innocent was prevailed upon to ſuſpend 
his interpoſition in the quarrel ; and the king of England, having nothing far- 
ther to expect from his holineſs, reſolved at length to make an effort to throw 
ſupplies into the caſtle of Gaillard. For this purpoſe, he detached the earl of 
Pembroke, with a ſtrong body of horſe and foot, to attack and amuſe the be- 
ſiegers, while a fleet of ſeventy flat-bottomed veſſels, loaded with proviſion and 
ammunition, and manned with three thouſand Flemings, was rowed up the 
river, to deſtroy a bridge of boats formed by the French, and ſuccour the be- 
fieged. The ſcheme was well laid; but, this armament moving lowly againſt , 
wind and tide,” the earl of Pembroke arrived at the ſcene of action, long before 
it 
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it reached the bridge; and attacking the enemy's camp in the night, filled it 


with diſorder and conſternation. His Brabantins, however, were more intent upon 


under, than deſirous of improving the advantage they had gained, and the 
—— them diſperſed and buſy in pillaging the camp, rallied and 


4 charged them with ſuch vigour, that they were immediately routed, and fled in 
great confuſion. - The fleet did not appear till day light, when the whole force 


. Gul. Brito. 


help believing he was bewitched : and the Engliſh nobility at his court, fore - 


Mat. Paris. 
Ann. Waver. 


of the French, being united 2 its efforts, the commander found it im- 
practicable, either to demolifh the bridge, or throw ſupplies into the place, and 
was obliged to fall down the river with all poſſible expedition. 

XX. This was the laſt attempt that John made for the defence of his fo- 
_ dominions :- while Philip blocked up the caſtle of Gaillard, took Andely, 
and even reduced Radepont, an important place in the neighbourhood of Rouen, 
the king of England indulged himſelf in riot and ſloth, ſaying, when re- 
minded of Philip's progreſs, Let him proceed; I ſhall recover more in one 
«© day,” than he can conquer in a whole twelvemonth.“ Such was, his indo- 
lence and ſeeming tranquillity, in this alarming ſituation, that people could not 


ſeeing nothing but diſgrace and danger, as the reſult of this infatuated beha- 
viour, deſired leave to viſit England, from whence they promiſed, in a little 
time, to return. He would not, however, put them to that unneceſſary trouble; 
for, after having diſmantled ſeveral ſtrong towns, ſo as to lay the country open 
to the incurſions of the enemy, he ordered four ſhips to be privately prepared for 
his paſſage, and quitting Normandy, ſet ſail for England. Philip did not fail 
to improve his opportunity; he now extended his conqueſts without oppoſition; 


for the Normans conſidered John's departure as a renunciation of the dutchy to 


the lord paramount: beſides, they were incenſed at his leaving the command 


to Arches Martin, and Lupecaire, two of his Brabantin chiefs,” under whom the 


Norman nobility diſdained: to ſerve upon any principle. Though all the Vexin 
frontier, and a great number of places were reduced by the French king, Cha- 
teau- Gaillard ſtill held out, through the courage and conduct of Roger de Lacy, 
conſtable of Cheſter, who commanded the garriſon. At length Philip, with in- 

credible labour, filled up a hollow way between this caſtle and an oppoſite rock, 
ſo that he could bring his machines to act againſt the walls; and, at the ſame 
time, he employed a great number of miners to ſap the foundation. Theſe en- 
deavours ſucceeded; the fort was taken after a ſiege of ſix months, and the 
governor made priſoner, with the remains of his garriſon, by this time reduced 


below two hundred fighting men. Philip treated him with great reſpect, for the 


An. Ch. 1204. gallant defence he had made, and even allowed him to live at liberty in Paris 


upon his parole; but he would not releaſe him entirely, until he had paid ſix 
thouſand marks for his ranſom. | ++ 308 B n Gat Mat, 
SXXI. The French king having reduced this important fortreſs, reſolved to be- 
ſiege Falaiſe, the bulwark of lower Normandy ; but, before he had begun to open 
his batteries, Lupecaire the governor ſurrendered the town and caſtle, and, with his 
Brabantins, entered into the ſervice of France. All the other places in that part of 
the country ſubmitted without oppoſition; while Guy de Thouars, with a numerous 
army of Bretons, invaded Normandy on the other ſide, redueed caſtles and com- 
mitted terrible ravages. John, — had not ſpirit enough to oppoſe the French 
king in his conqueſts, was ſo at this incurſion, that he equipped an ar- 
| mament 


tive meaſures, _— thoſe of confiſcating the Engliſh, eſtates of the Norman 
barons, who had ſu | 
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the purpoſe; ſo that after the greateſt part of his retinue was ſlain, he took ſhel- 


tet in Hugb's caſtle, into which he was decoyed by the moſt warm profeſſions of 
friendſhip. Here, however, Hugh detained him, until John's followers ravaged 
the lands of the Lacys in ſuch a manner, that they were obliged to ſet him at 
liberty. After his releaſe, he defeated them in a pitched battle; but they re- 
ſolved to effect by treachery, what they could not obtain by valour. They cor- 
rupted the integrity of his people, who ſeized him on Good Friday, while he, 
was employed at his devotion in, church, and being delivered to Hugh, he was 


Annals of 


brought over to England, and committed cloſe priſoner to the Tower; while Lacy Hoveden, 


obtained a grant of the earldom of Ulſter. 
Vol. 1. Iii XXII. 


Ireland. 
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$ XXIII. King John affected to complain loudly of the noblemen who had 
left him at Rouen, as if their retreat had occaſioned the Joſs of Normandy ; and, 
on this pretence, extorted from them a ſeventh part of their moveables: he 
likewiſe contrived means for laying impoſts on the convents and pariſh churches; 
and aſſembled a great council at Oxford, in order to deliberate upon meaſures 
for retrieving his dominions on the continent. To defray the expence of this 
expedition, a ſcutage was charged upon the nobles and military tenants ; nor 
were the prelates and clergy exempted from this burthen. But theſe aids were 
employed in ſupplying his own extravagance. During theſe tranſactions, Ro- 
bert de Turnham, and Savary de Mauleon, ſtruggled manfully in Poitou, 
againſFthe other barons ſupported by Philip, until Poitiers was reduced, Robert 
taken priſoner, the caſtle of Loches obliged to ſurrender, and the whole pro- 
vince in the moſt imminent danger of being totally ſubdued. In this extremity, 
the few barons, that ſtill adhered to his intereſt in that county, ſollicited imme- 
diate ſuccour ; and John equipped a powerful armament, with a view to croſs the 


ſea in perſon. He had already repaired to Portſmouth in order to embark, when 


Rad. Niger. 
M. Paris. 
An. Ch. 1206. 


the archbiſhop of Canterbury repreſented the indiſcretion of truſting his perſon 
among the fickle Poitevins ; and of leaving his kingdom defenceleſs, at a junc- 
rure when a deſcent was threatened by the duke of Louvaine and the count of 
Boulogne, ſupported by the king of France. . He lent a deaf ear to their re- 
monſtrances, and they entreated him on their knees to relinquiſh, or at leaſt 
poſtpone the expedition : but finding him ſtill inflexible, they changed their 
ſtrain, and plainly threatened to detain him by force, rather than the country 
ſhould be expoſed to ruin by his departure. This menace had an inſtantaneous 
effect : he forthwith promiſed to be ruled by their advice ; which was to ſend his 
brother William Longuepee, earl of Saliſbury, with a ſtrong body of forces to. 
the aſſiſtance of the Poitevins. He accordingly diſmiſſed great part of his 
troops and veſſels; and repaired to Wincheſter : but repenting of the ſtep he 
had taken, he returned to Portſmouth, and immediately embarked. However, his. 
diſpoſition being more fickle than the weather, he landed near Wareham, in Dor- 
ſetſhire; and of this attempt made a handle to ſqueeze large ſums of money from 
his ſubjects, who had refufed to follow him to the continent, in order to reco- 
ver his dominions. | 1 8 

$ XXIV. Guy de Thouars, governor of Brittany, growing jealous of the 
power of Philip, who had not only conquered the adjoining provinces, but alſo 
formed a ſtrong party among the Bretons, began to wiſh that John was re-eſta- 
bliſhed in the dominions he had loft, fo as to form a ballance againſt the exor- 
bitant power of the F rench monarch, and confirm Guy's own authority in Bre- 
tagne, which was at this time very precarious. He had conferred on this ſub- 


ject with his brother Aimery, viſcount of Thouars, whom Philip had created 


ſeneſchal of the province; and he aſſenting to Guy's propoſal, they formed a 
ſmall aſſociation of barons, who entertained the ſame ſentiments, and invited 
John to come over and take poſſeſſion. A treaty was immediately concluded, 
and John embarking with a great army at Portſmouth, landed at Rochelle, 
where he was joined by the two brothers and their forces. But, inſtead of re- 
ducing Brittany to his obedience, he marched directly towards Montauban, in 
Querecy, belonging to his brother-in-law the count of Tholouſe, who had ſided 
with Philip, and, inveſting the place, took it by aſſault : on which 9 * 
| | | og] 
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Engliſh are ſaid to have behaved with incredible valour, and this was amply re- 
warded by an immenſe booty, and a vaſt number of priſoners of the firſt 

uality. 5 | 

: $ XXV. Philip had, upon receiving intimation of John's treaty with Guy de 
Thouars, invaded Brittany, taken Nantes, and compelled the governor of the 
province to ſubmit : but immediately after his return from this expedition, be- 
ing informed of John's arrival at Rochelle, he directed his march into Poitou, 
when hearing the Engliſh army was employed in the ſiege of Montauban, he 
fortified Mirebeau, Loudun, and ſome other places, and then retreated towards 
Paris. After the reduction of Montauban, John advanced to Angers, which 
he took and reduced to aſhes, after having ravaged all the adjoinin country: 
then he undertook the ſiege of Nantes; but abandoned the enterprize, and pe- 
netrated into Thouars, in order to protect Aimery from Philip's reſentment. 
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While he lay encamped on this territory, the French king advanced to give him. 


battle; but John, inſtead of hazarding an engagement, ſent deputies with pro- 
poſals of peace; both princes agreed to a conference, and in the mean time, John 
retreated with his army to Rochelle, where he embarked for England. Notwith- 
ſtanding this affront offered to Philip, the pope, whoſe mediation the king of Eng- 
land had ſollicited, employed an abbot ſo effectually, that the French monarch 
agreed to a truce for two years, in hope of being able to adjuſt the articles of a 
treaty, during that ceſſation of hoſtilities. 2 

$ XXVI. But John, inſtead of improving this interval, either in negociation, 
or preparing for a vigorous war, relapfed into his former idleneſs, and ſeemed 
wholly to forget that he was at variance with any of his neighbours. Never- 
theleſs, when the truce expired, the Engliſh troops ſurpriſed the ſtrong caſtle 
of Guerplic, conveniently ſituated on the coaſt of North Bretagne, for protect- 
ing troops in landing or embarking : but this place was ſoon retaken, by Ju- 
| hael. de Mayenne, ſeneſchal of Brittany, and the count of S. Pol, who had 


G. Brito. . 
Hiſt. de Bret: 
Rob. de 
Monte. 
Rymer. 


marched with a reinforcement of French troops to the aſſiſtance of the Bretons. 


Mean while Philip, with another army, entered Poitou, where he reduced ſeve- 
ral towns and caſtles, and Henry Clement, his mareſchal, in a rencounter with 
John's party, took Hugh de Thouars, Henry de Luzignan, and ſeveral other 


Poitevin barons in the Engliſh intereſt. This would have proved an irrepa- 


rable blow, had not pope Innocent again interpoſed his good offices for another 
truce, which was accordingly concluded. The pope, notwithſtanding his quar- 
rel with John, was very deſirous of effecting a durable peace between the two 
crowns; that the French might not be diverted from the proſecution of a war 
which he had kindled againſt the Albigenſes, in Languedoc, and ſanctified with 
the name of a cruſade. | iP 
XXVII. Whatever inconvenience attended a war on the continent, it was ſo far 
agreeable to John, as it afforded pretences to raiſe heavy exactions from his ſubjects, 
with which he gratified his own avarice and extravagance. At his return from 
Poitou, he aſſembled a general council, in which the prelates and nobility granted 


him a ſubſidy, amounting to a thirteenth of all rents and moveables throughout 


the nation; and this was levied from the tenants of the clergy, as well as from 


An. Ch.1207. 


the laity. Geoffrey, archbiſhop of York, inſtead of ſubmitting to this impo- 


ſition, not only refuſed to pay his proportion; but alſo excommunicated all per- 
ſons who ſhould collect ſuch a grievous tax upon the poſſeſſions of the clergy 
FEED | in 
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in his province, and all inyaders of eccleſiaftical effects; and then withdrew from 
£24 og 5 1 cis cenſure and pretext, the talliage was actually 
levied, and Geoffrey's moveables confiſcated for his preſumptuous behaviour; 
but the Petapotfans remonſtrated ſo warmly. againſt. this expedient of raiſing 


N 


ney, as an intolerable -grieyance unknown in former ages, that John was 
prevailed, upon to remit the whole exactſo n. 1 5 5 
5 14 ohn s character was ſo irregular and unſettled, that his conduct 
could not be conſiſtent or uniform. He was, by turns frightened into compli- 
ance, and proyoked into the moſt qbſtinate oppoſition. This period gave birth 
to his quarrel with the pope, which inyolved himſelf and the nation in ſuch ca- 
lamities. Hubert, archbiſhop of Canterbury, dying at his palace, the younger 


monks of i w aſlembling tbat very vight, choſe Reginald, their 


or, ſung Te Deum, and placed him upon the archie- 

| Fa out before morning, with ſome of the 
monks, for Rome, where ped. to be confirmed; and all concerned in the 
clandeſtine election took an oath of ſecrecy, on which their ſucceſs was ſuppoſed 
to depend. Reginald, without regarding this obligation, no ſooner arrived on 
the continent than giving way to the dictates of vanity, he promulgated his 


- 


elevation, as well as the intent of his journey; and, when he arrived at Rome, 


ſub-prior, for his ſucc 
78 


piſcopal throne. This 18 10 


Fa e to,conhires err ung he bene de le ee aGair. 
ean while he ſent a bull to the ſuffragans of Canterbury, deſiring they would 
not create a diſpute on this ſubject with the convent of Chriſt- church; and 
when they inſiſted upon their right of electing the archbiſhop, he heard the 
cauſe before his own ib nal, and, declared the right of election veſted in the 
convent alone. 1 while the, monks 8 in Reginald's election, were 
incenſed at his folly, in divulging the ſecret, and, as the whole order had not 
been convened for the ceremony, they now united in ſetting him aſide, and ap- 
plying to the king for leave to proceed to another election. John granted their 
requeſt without ſubjecting them to any, reſtriction ; but gave them to under- 
ſtand in private, that he ſhould be extremely pleaſed if their choice ſhould fall upon 
John de Grey, biſhop of Norwich, who was, accordingly ade in all the 
ed by his majeſty, and put in poſſeſſion of the temporalities of the 
archbiſhop. Twelve of the monks were deputed to Rome; for his confirmation, 
which, however, the ſuffragans oppoſed, becauſe he had been elevated without 
their concurrence. Innocent, whoſe aim was to ſubject the church of England 
to the papal authority, that he might govern, and tax it without, controul, took. 
this opportunity of annulling both elections, and of preferring a prelate, whom 
he knew devoted to his deſign. 46 7551 

XXIX. This pontiff had already, on pretence of relieving the Chriſtians 
in the Holy-Lang, laid a tax upon the Engliſh. church, which being levied 
without murmurs, he was encouraged to exert the ſame power for his own pri- 
vate advantage. With this view he had, during the vacancy, of the metropo- 
litan ſee, ſent John Ferentino, as his legate, into England, and a national ſynod 
was called at St. Alban's ; though a royal mandate put a ſtop, to their proceed 
ings : but while John was abroad in Guienne, the legate conyoked another at 
Reading, where he laid an impoſition on the clergy, amounting to a conſider- 
able ſum, with which he made his retreat before the king's return. This was 
ſych an agreeable ſample of what might be drawn from England, that, Inno- 

_ © io rig . , be | ceny 
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cent reſolved to fill the vacant archbiſhopric with one of his own creatures, who 
would 1 his authority. He therefore recommended to the deputies of the 


convent, Stephen Langton, a Roman cardinal of Engliſn deſcent, though bred 
in Paris; and when the monks obſerved, that their commiſſion did not extend 
to an election, which indeed they durſt not undertake, without the king's con- 
ſent, and expreſs powers from their convent; the pope over- ruled all their ob- 
jections, and commanded them to chuſe Langton, on pain of excommunica- 
tion. Thus threatened, eleven of the number complied; and Stephen was con- 
ſecrated by Innocent at Viterbo. 

XXX. The ceremony being performed, the pope wrote a courtly letter of 
recommendation in his favour to the king, whom he preſented with a few bau- 
bles to avert his indignation: at the ſame time, the monks of Chriſt- church 
were enjoined upon their obedience to receive Langton, as their archbiſhop ; 
and other letters were written to the chief nobility, ſolliciting their good offices 

with the king, in behalf of that prelate. All theſe precautions were inſufficient 
to appeaſe the wrath of John, who forthwith ſent a body of troops to expel 
the monks of Canterbury, and hang them ſhould they refuſe to quit the king- 
dom immediately. They were obliged to embark for Flanders, without delay; 
their effects were ſeized, their tenants ejected, and their place ſupplied with 
ſome monks belonging to the abbey of St. Auguſtine. In anſwer to the pope's 
letter, John gave him to underſtand, that he was determined to maintain the 
honour of his crown, and ſupport the election of the biſhop of Norwich; and 
that if his holineſs ſhould thwart him in this particular, he would ſuffer no ap- 
peals in eccleſiaſtical diſputes to be carried before any foreign court of judica- 
ture. Innocent, far from. being, ihtimidated' by theſe menaces, ſent or- 
ders to the biſhops of London, Worceſter, and Ely, to exhort the king, in his 
name, to receive archbiſhop Langton, and recall the monks of Chriſt-church ; 
and, in caſe of his refuſal, to lay the kingdom under an interdict. John was 
terrified by the declaration of theſe prelates, and offered to obey the pope's 
order, with a falvo of his rights, dignity, and prerogative : but Innocent would 
hear of no ſalvos, or other terms, than his delivery of the regalia, with his own 
hand, to archbiſhop Langton, and his making immediate and full reſtitution 
to the convent. The king rejected his propoſal, and the three prelates having 
laid the kingdom under an interdict, retired to the continent, whither they 
were followed by the biſhops of Bath and Hereford. A ſtop was immediately 
put to divine ſervice, and the adminiſtration of all the ſacraments but baptiſm : 
church doors were ſhut, and the dead buried in ditches and high-ways, with- 
out the uſual rites or any funeral ſolemnity. Notwithſtanding this interdict, 


the Ciſtertian order continued to perform divine ſervice publicly: the cenſure Ann. waver. 


was ſlighted by the biſhops of Wincheſter and Norwich : ſome of the parochial Mar. Paris. 
clergy ſtill officiated, and ſeveral learned divines preached. againſt the injuſtice _ Eccl. 
of the pope's proceedings. y_ 


$ XXX1T. John was equally enraged and terrified at the proſpect of being ex- An. Ch. 1208. 


communicated by name, and ſeeing his ſubjects abſolved of their allegiance. 
He ordered all the prelates, clergy, and their abettors, who obſerved the inter- 
dict, to leave the kingdom, and ſeized their lands and revenues; though this 
order was ſoon revoked: he ſent armed troops to all the nobility, whom he 


ſuſpected 
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ſuſpected of diſaffeftion, to demand their children or relations, as hoſtages for 
their fidelity ; and they generally complied with his demand : but when thoſe 


_ officers repaired to the habitation of William de Braouſe, lord of Brecknock - 


Mat. Paris, 


An.Ch.1209, 


| ſhire, on the ſame errand, his wife reſolutely told them, ſhe would never 


truſt her children in the hands of a man who had fo baſely murdered his own 
nephew and rightful ſovereign. John was ſo provoked at this ſtinging re- 
proach, that he ſent another body of forces to ſeize the perſon of William, who 
fled into Ireland with his wife and family. The king, in purſuance of his 
ſcheme for preventing an inſurrection in England, in caſe the pope ſhould put 
his threats in execution, reſolved to compromiſe all diſputes with William, king of 
Scotland, that the rebels might find no aſſiſtance in that kingdom. The Scots 
being in-poſſeſſion of Berwick, which was the key or paſs to England, had 
ſome time ago committed depredations in Northumberland ; and the Engliſh, in 
order to prevent theſe inroads, had, at divers times, attempted to erect a fortreſs 
on their own ſide of the river, at Twedemouth ; but the work was twice inter- 
rupted by the Scots, who ſurpriſed the guards, and demoliſhed the fortification. 
William not only countenanced theſe outrages, but afforded ſhelter in his domi- 
nions to the malecontents of England. John therefore made ſome overtures of 
accommodation, and, theſe being rejected, marched at the head of a great ar- 
my to do himſelf juſtice by force of ars; the Scot poſted himſelf at Roxburgh 


to cover his dominions from inſult : but neither ſide being much inclined to a 


battle, they renewed the negociation, and a peace was concluded, on condition, 
that the unfiniſhed caſtle of Twedemouth ſhould be demoliſhed; that John's 


ſons, Henry and Richard, ſhould eſpouſe Margaret and Iſabel, the daughters 


en. 
Rymer. 


of William, who were immediately delivered to the king of England, to be 
educated at his court, together with fifteen thouſand marks by way of portion; 
and that the fealty and homage due to the Engliſh monarch, for the lands 
which the Scottiſh king poſſeſſed in England, ſhould, for the future, be paid by 
the prince of Scotland. In conſequence of this agreement, William made a for- 
mal reſignation of thoſe lands to John, who beſtowed the inveſtiture of them 
upon young Alexander ; and that prince did him homage at Alnewick. The 
king of England, at this period, exacted the ſame oath and ſubmiſſion from all 
his vaſſals and freeholders, above the age of twelve years; ſo that even the 


Welch were aſſembled. for this ptirpoſe, and ſwore fealty at Wodeſtock. 


$ XXXII. John ſeemed to think this new ſubmiſſion of his ſubjects, entitled 


him to a defpotic power in his government: for he deprived his nobles of their 


favourite diverſions, by iſſuing a ſevere prohibition againſt hunting, hawking, and 
fowling ; ordered all the mounds of his foreſts to be levelled, and the ditches to be 


filled up, that his deer might have free liberty to range about, and eat up the corn 


and fruits of the huſbandman; and a woman being killed by accident at Ox- 
ford, he granted a warrant to arreſt, and impriſoned three innocent clergymen, 


who were afterwards hanged without any form of trial: an act of oppreſſion, 


in conſequence of which three thouſand ſtudents immediately quitted Oxford, 


ſo that the place was almoſtgtotally abandoned. Such outrageous acts of tyranny 
would have been highly impolitic at any time; but they ſeemed to be the effect 
of abſolute frenzy at this juncture, when the ſentence of excommunication hung 


over his head, and his people were on the brink of being abſolved from their 


allegiance, 
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| allegiance. He had ſent the abbot of Beaulieu, a convent of Ciſtercians, 
which he had lately founded in Hampſhire, as his embaſſador, to Rome, to 
avert the pope's indignation, and accommodate all differences with the Roman 
| ſee; and Innocent had given inſtructions to the biſhops of London, Ely, and 
Worceſter, to ſettle the terms of pacification. Theſe prelates came over to 
England by virtue of a ſafe conduct, and John appointed ſome biſhops and no- 
blemen to treat with them at Canterbury. The articles were ſoon adjuſted and 
ſigned by the deputies on both ſides : but John objefting to that, which obliged 
him to reſtore all that had been taken from eccleſiaſtics, the three prelates re- 
fuſed to admit of any alteration, and retired to the continent, The king endea- 
voured to negotiate a more favourable treaty with Langton. himſelf, who, ar- 


riving at Dover, was met by Geoffrey Fitzpiers and other noblemen, with pro- 


poſals from John, which he abſolutely rejected, and left the kingdom immedi- 
ately. He was afterwards invited to return, with promiſe of full ſatisfaction; 
but he refuſed the invitation; and the three biſhops, delegated by the pope for 
this purpoſe, denounced the ſentence of excommunication againſt the perſon of 
John, king of England. It was publiſhed in France ; but, though ſeveral 


Engliſh biſhops and abbots were enjoined to promulgate the cenſure in all 


conventical churches throughout the kingdom, no prelate or clergyman would 
venture to obey the order. Geoffrey, archdeacon of Norwich, and one of the 
barons of the Exchequer, obſerving to his colleagues, that it was unſafe for be- 
neficed perſons to continue in the ſervice of an excommunicated prince, retired 
from the bench ; but, John, being informed of his declaration, ordered him 
to be apprehended, impriſoned, and loaded with a leaden cope, the intolerable 
weight of which is ſaid to have put an end to his life. Hugh, archdeacon of 
Wells, being preferred to the ſee of Lincoln, and having obtained leave to go 
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abroad, and receive conſecration from the archbiſhop of Rouen, went directly Chr. Mail. 
to the abbey of Pontigny, where he was conſecrated by Stephen Langton, to Ann. Wav. 
whom he made profeſſion of canonical obedience. John immediately ſeized his Mat. Paris. 


revenue, and gave his poſt of chancellor to Walter de Grey, and, as the cenſure 


was not yet publiſhed, proceeded with the utmoſt ſeverity againſt all thoſe, who 


paid the leaſt regard either to that or the interdict. The nobility ſeem to have 
approved of his meaſures; for a fuller aſſembly was never known, than that 
which attended his court when he paſſed the Chriſtmas holidays at Windſor. 

$ XXXIII. It was on this occaſion, that he exacted vaſt ſums, on pretence 
of making an attempt to recover Normandy ; and of {ſettling the affairs of Ire- 
land, which were now in great confuſion. How willing ſoever the laity might 
have been to grant ſubſidies, the clergy were certainly fleeced by dint of violence 
and extortion : without impoſing a regular tax, he exacted money, by way of 


compoſition, from monaſteries, canons, templars, and hoſpitallers ; and the Jews 


were oppreſſed with great cruelty. By means of theſe extraordinary aids, he 
raiſed a great army, with which he embarked at Wales for Ireland, and landed 


ſafely at Dublin, where he received the homage of above twenty Iriſh lords, 


who went thither to meet and offer him their voluntary allegiance : but as Ca- 
thol, king of Connaught, refuſed to ſubmit, he marched againſt that prince, and 


reduced his whole country. In order to civilize the people, he eſtabliſhed the laws 


of England throughout the nation, and appointed proper judges to ſee them put 
| | in 


Mat. Paris. 
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in execution. John Grey, biſhop of Norwich, was created juſticiary, and or- 
dered the money to be new coined of the ſame value with that of England, for 
the convenience of carrying on a traffic between the kingdoms. Theſe meaſures 
being taken, John advanced againſt Lacy, earl of Ulſter, and his brother Wal- 
ter, who had protected William de Braouſe when he fled into Ireland; their 
caſtles, were reduced, and themſelves compelled to quit the kingdom; William 
eſcaped into France, and died at Paris; but his wife and eldeſt fon were ſeized in 
Galloway, by Duncan de Carrick; and that nobleman delivered them to John, 
who committed them to cloſe priſon, where they are ſaid to have died of famine. 

$.XXXIV. John, having regulated the affairs of Ireland, returned to Eng- 
land, and convoking an afſembly of all the abbots and chiefs of religious orders 
through the kingdom, extorted from them above an hundred thouſand pounds 
ſterling; The Ciſtercians, pleading their priviledge, and refuſing to pay their 
proportion, he fleeced to ſuch a degree, that almoſt all their houſes were redu- 
ced to, beggary, except the convent of Beaulieu in Hampſhire, which he him- 
ſelf had founded, as an act of penance for the murder of Arthur, and that of 
Margam in Glamorganſhire, where he had been ſumptuouſly entertained in his 
way to Ireland, and at his return; - theſe were exempted from the impoſitions : 
but all the other Ciſtercians were not only impoveriſhed, but debarred all cor- 
reſpondence with their order abroad. Indeed an embargo was laid upon the ſhip- 
ping in all the ports of England, to prevent an intercourſe of perſons between 
this kingdom and the continent, without an immediate licence: and a procla- 
mation was publiſhed, requiring all Engliſh biſhops and eccleſiaſtics, reſiding in 
foreign parts, to return at a certain time, otherwiſe their benefices would be 
ſeized for the king's uſe ; the prohibition was likewiſe renewed, againſt all ex- 
erciſe of the papal authority in England, on pain of corporal puniſhment. Not 
contented with ſetting the pope at defiance, and the contributions he had already 
received, he laid another talliage on the clergy, to defray the expence of an ex- 
pedition againſt the-Welſh, who. had made ſome incurſions over the Engliſh 
borders. He accordingly aſſembled a numerous army at Oſweſtre, and advan- 
cing along the ſea coaſt as far as Conway, burned Bangor, and committed ſuch 
ravages in the country, that Llewellen, prince of North Wales, who had re- 
tired with his people, cattle, and effects, into the mountains of Snowdun in Caer- 
narvonſhire, ſeeing his country deſolate, ſent his wife Jane, the king's own na- 
tural daughter, to ſue for peace, which was granted, on condition of his paying 
twenty thouſand head of cattle, forty horſes, delivering hoſtages, and doing 
homage ; ſo that John returned in triumph to Whitchurch, and levied a ſcutage 
upon all knights who had not attended him in the expedition. 

$ XXXV. Thepope, at his requeſt, had ſent Pandulf, a Roman ſubdeacon, 
and Durand, a knight templar, into England, to accommodate all differences 
between the regal and pontifical power; and John now aſſembled a general 
council of his lay nobility at Northampton, to treat with theſe deputies : but, 
as he ſtill refuſed to make full reſtitution to the clergy, they returned- to France, 
after having publiſhed his excommunication. Nevertheleſs he did not deſpair of 
being reconciled to the pope upon eaſier terms, and ordered ſome of his chaplains 
to accompany the nuncios to Rome, with powers and inſtructions for effecting a 
ſolid peace, Mean while, in a conference at Durham, he renewed the —_ with 

iam, 
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William, king of Scotland, whoſe ſon Alexander, now fourteen years of age, 
attended him to London, where the king knighted him at Clerkenwell ;' and, 
at the ſame time, received the homage of Alan, lord of Galloway, for a large 


tract of country, given to that nobleman in the north of Ireland. \ 017 Fordun, 


C XXX VI. The pope, incenſed at John's rejecting the propoſals of peace, 
which had been offered by his nuncios, and paying very little regard to the pro- 
miſes he made by the mouths of his deputies, iſſued a bull; abſolving all his 
ſubjects from the oath of allegiance, and ordering all perſons to avoid him, on 
pain of excommunication : at the ſame time he wrote letters to the king of 
France, and other princes on the continent, to fall upon his territories, and diſ- 
treſs him as an enemy to the church. Among others, he exhorted Llewellyn, 
prince of north Wales, to invade England; abſolved him from the homage he had 
lately taken, and releaſed his country from the interdict which it had hitherto under- 
gone in common with this kingdom. The Welſh prince, who could not brook 
the loſs of Flintſhire and Denbighſhire, which he had ceded at the laſt peace, was 
glad of this opportunity to oblige himſelf and his holineſs ; and engaging in an 
aſſociation with the other princes and barons, fell upon the Engliſh marches 


with great fury, taking caſtles, maſſacring garriſons,” burning towns, and ravag- "I "OREN 


ing the country, from which he carried off an immenſe boot. 

$XXX VII. John, being informed of theſe hoſtilities, marched: into Wales, 
and Llewellyn retired at his approach; having demoliſhed” a caſtle: or two 
that were not worth keeping, he returned to Nottingham, where, receiving 
a more circumſtantial detail of the barbarities committed by the Welſh prince, 
he ordered all the hoſtages, conſiſting of the principal Welſh nobility; to be put 
to death, to the number of thirty. His revenge being ſtill unſatished with this 
cruel ſacrifice, he reſolved to exterminate the whole race of the antient Britons; 
and had actually concerted meaſures for the expedition, when the king of Scot- 
land gave him notice of a dangerous conſpiracy formed againſt his life; and he 
received an intimation of the fame nature from his natural daughter, who had 
married Llewellyn. Alarmed at this intelligence, he ſhut himſelf up in the 
caſtle of Nottingham, and, for a whole fortnight, ſuffered none to approach his 

rſon; but his fears ſubſiding, he reſumed his enterprize, and advanced as far 
as Cheſter, where he received other letters of intimation, importing that, if he 
ſhould proceed farther, he would be certainly aſſaſſinated by his own nobles, or 
betrayed to the enemy: here too he firft underſtood, that his vaſſals and ſubjects 
were abſolved from their allegiance; and theſe concurring tidings terrified him 


Mat. Paris. 


to ſuch a degree, that he diſmiſſed his forces and returned to London. Ann. Marga. 


$ XXXVIII. He had no reaſon to expect extraordinary proofs of attachment 
from his nobility, who generally deſpiſed his charaCter, and abhorred his admi- 
niſtration. He had debauched their wives and daughters, impoveriſhed them by 
taxes, ſeized their eſtates, and inſulted their perſons: he had even ventured to 
make a general inquiſition into the demeſnes of the crown, as poſſefſed by his 
predeceſſors : an odious meaſure at all times; but extremely alarming in the reign 
of ſuch a tyrant as John, who they knew would ſeize the leaſt flaw or defect in 
their titles, as a pretence for depriving them of their fortunes ; ſo that he was at 
once the object of their terror and contempt. Wanting nothing but an opportu- 
nity to ſhake off his yoke, they were rejoiced at the cenſures pafled againſt him by 
the pope, who they imagined would purſue his blow, and ſend an army to their 
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relief, in imitation of the cruſade which he had raiſed againſt the Albigenſes. 
Had Simon de Montfort comptrated the reduction of that people, in all probabi- 
liry the pope would have ſent that renowned general, with his victorious forces, 
into England; but, as the war: in Languedoc was ſtill unfiniſhed, the Engliſn 
nobility, impatient of delay, entered into an aſſociation againſt John; and by 
an authentic deed, and fealed by every individual of the confederacy, in- 
vited Philip, king of France, to come over, and receive the crown of England, 
which they would aſſiſt him in wrefting from the ufurper. | 

$ XXXIX. John, being apprized of this confpiracy, without knowing the 
particular perſons concerned in it, exacted hoſtages from all the nobility he ſuſ- 
pected, and by means of theſe, made himſelf maſter of their caſtles. Stephen 
Ridel, late keeper of the great feal, was baniſhed, and Geoffrey de Norwich, 
one of John's own. chaplains, confined to cloſe priſon, where he died; Robert 
Fitzwalter, whoſe daughter the king is ſaid to have poiſoned, becauſe ſhe would 
not ſubmit to his. embraces, fled into France, and Euſtace de Veſci, his accom- 
lice in the plot, retired into Scotland. John feized their lands, and ſent their 
ights, as well as thoſe belonging to the exited prelates, to aſſiſt his friends in 
Poitou; and from thoſe who choſe to ſtay at home, he extorted a compoſition :- 
he demoliſhed Robert's caſtles, and deftroyed his woods in Eſſex; and became 
ſo timorous, that he never ſtirred abroad without a body guard of foreign bow- 
men, hired for the defence of his perſon. Influenced by this apprehenſion, he 
endeavoured to conciliate the affection of his people by ſome popular regulations. 
He made a ſevere enquiry into the conduct of high ſheriffs, who had embezzled 
great part of the public revenue. Some were impriſoned, ſome were fined, and 
others fled to avoid proſecution : he ſet on foot an examination into the beha- 
viour of the foreſters, who had committed flagrant acts of oppreſſion: the 
fines they had impoſed were remitted ;. and they promiſed upon oath, to exact 
no more than what was uſually paid in the reign of Henry IT: a tax laid upon 
the ſea ports, which had produced great clamour, was withdrawn; and the 
king, affecting compaſſion and humanity, received the petitions of the widows: 
and the poor, and promiſed graciouſly to redrefs all their grievances. With a 
view to decoy the pope: into a pacification, he ſent other agents to Rome, to 
follicit an accommodation on the terms which the nuncios had propoſed; and, 
with reſpect to the article of reſtitution, produced acquittances from all the ab- 
bots, convents, and ſecular clergy, which they had given upon compulſion. To 
anticipate the bad effects of another miſcarriage in this negotiation, he reſolved. 
to fortify himſelf with foreign alliances ; he engaged his nephew Otho, the em- 


> peror, in his intereſt, by large ſubſidies, in conſideration of which, that prince 


promiſed to aſſiſt him with all his power. He retained in his ſervice, by conſi- 
derable penſions, Renaud de Dammartin, count of Boulogne and Mortaign ;. 
Theobald, count of Bar; with his ſon Henry William, count of Holland; Hen: 


ry, denke of Saxony; the duke of Limburgh; Ferrand, count of Flanders, fon 
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of Sancho, king of Portugal; and Henry, duke of Louvaine: theſe princes 
entered into a league with John, who gratified them with conſiderable annuities 
and grants of lands in England; for which they did him homage, and under- 
took to furniſh him with a certain number of forces. | 

XL. While John thus extended his alliances, and ſhielded himſelf againſt 


the machination of his enemies, cardinal Langton, with the exiled. A of 
| London 
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London and Ely, repaired to Rome, and earneſtly intreated the pope to proceed 


to the depoſition of John, whom they repreſented as a monſter and tyrant, the 


object of univerſal hate and abhorrence. Innocent, in compliance with their re- 


queſt, aſſembled a council of cardinals and prelates, in which he ſolemnly depoſed 
John, and declared the throne of England vacant : then he wrote to Philip, 
king of France, enjoining him to execute the fentence, and unite England to his 
dominions for ever. He, at the ſame time, publiſhed a cruſade againſt the depoſ- 
ed monarch all over Europe, exhorting the nobility, knights, and all men 
whatſoever, to take up arms againſt that perſecutor of the church, and enliſt 
under the banners of Philip, beſtowing upon them the ſame xs: op that 
were granted to thoſe who engaged againſt the infidels in the Holy Land : and” 
laftly, he appointed Pandulf, his legate a latere, to ſee the ſentence put in 
execution. Not but that he ſupplied him at the ſame time, with inſtructions and 
powers to make _ with John upon certain conditions, which if he ſhould de- 
lay accepting, till a certain day fixed for his final reſolve, the legate was ordered 
to return immediately. Langton, and his two ſuffragans, having obtained theit 
deſire in the ſentence of depoſition, returned to France, in ord inſtigate 


Lewis to execute the pope's mandate; and they found that monarch as forward 


and ſanguine as they could have wiſhed. He had already formed the deſign of 
conquering England, and propoſed the enterprize, in a general council of the 
prelates and nobility at Soiſſons, where he found them very well diſpoſed to em- 
bark in the undertaking. He had effected a match between his couſin Peter de 
Dreux, and Alice heireſs of Brittany, by which alliance, the whole naval force 
of that province was at his diſpoſal ; he employed a whole year in building ſhips, 
and equipping a fufficient armament for an expedition of ſuch importance. Fi - 
ſtace a pyrate, who had been in the ſervice of John, deſerted to Phitli with five 
ſtout veſſels z he laid an embargo on all ſhips that were in the ports of France; 
he afſembled a fleet of ſeventeen hundred fi at Boulogne, and fixed the ren- 
dezvous of his army at Rouen, where all his barons and vaſſals were or- 
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dered to meet on the twenty- firſt day of April, on pain of being deemed traitors, , pa, 


and forfeiting their eſtates. 
$ XLI. Mean while, the king of England wreaked his revenge on Langton 


and the biſhop of London, by cutting down the woods belonging to the ſee of 
Canterbury, and demoliſhing the caſtle of Storford ; and having thus exhauſted 
the firſt tranſports of his choler, began to prepare for oppoſing the invaſion. He 
ordered all the ſhips of burthen in England to be brought, by their refpeCtive 
maſters, to Portſmouth, ready manned, armed, and victualled, there to enter 
into his pay and ſervice, on the twenty-fourth day of March. He appointed 
Dover, Feverſham, and Ipſwich, as places of rendezvous, to which he fum- 
moned all his earls, barons, knights, eſquires, and vaſſals, with horſe and 
armour, before the twenty-firſt day of April, on pain of being branded for 
cowards and degraded. Such numbers aſſembled on this occaſion, that by far 
the greateſt part was fent home as unneceſſary, though theſe were moſtly of the 
common people. The biſhop of Norwich arrived ; To his government, with 
five hundred knights, and the ſame number -of light cavalry ; and the whole 
force aſſembled on Barham-Down near Canterbury, amounted to ſixty thouſand 
men, well armed and appointed : 17 erty as this body was, he placed his 
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chief confidence in the fleet he had provided, which was ſuperior in ſtrength and 
number to that of the enemy. | | 


XLII. During this pauſe of expectation, two knights templar arrived with a 
meſſage to the n Pandulf, aſſuring his majeſty of his hearty deſite to 
employ his good offices in his behalf, and propoſing a conference to ſettle the 
terms of his reconciliation with the church. John immediately embraced the 
propoſal, and met the legate at Dover, where, in a conference, Pandulf ex- 
patiated upon the prodigious armament of Philip, the influence of the exiled 
prelates and nobility, who would accompany that monarch in his expedition, 
and the diſſatisfaction of the Engliſh, who had invited him to engage in ſuch an 
undertaking. John, conſcious: of his own guilt and unpopular character, was 
frightened at the picture he drew: he forthwith ſuſpected every nobleman in his 
court and army; and his apprehenſions were augmented, by an idle prophecy of 
a hermit called Peter of Pontefract, who pretended to foretell that John would 
be depoſed before the end of the year; a prediction which, whether it was the 
effect of knavery or ſuperſtition, made a very deep impreſſion on the minds of the 
people, and operated ſtrongly to the prejudice of the king's affairs. In a word, 
John was fo terrified by theſe concurring conſiderations, that he agreed to the 
legate's propoſals of peace; and ſwore to the obſervance. of them, in preſence of 
the count of Boulogne, the earls of Saliſbury, Warrenne, and Ferers, who like- 
wiſe promiſed, upon oath, to concur in the-execution of the articles, to the fol- 
lowing effect: King John ſhall admit into his favour archbiſhop Langton, and 
be reconciled to the exiled prelates, who ſhall reſume their functions, and exer- 
ciſe their authority without interruption. ; Robert Fitzwalter, Euſtace de Veſci, 
and all others both of the clergy and laity, concerned in the aſſociation, ſhall be 


pardoned, and reſtored to their honours and eſtates; full reſtitution ſhall be 


made of all liberty and property, which hath been taken away in the courſe of 
this diſpute ; eight thouſand pounds ſhall be immediately remitted in part of re- 
ſtitution to the exiled prelates, for the payment of their debts and the expence of 
their return; and their agents ſhall be put into immediate poſſeſſion of their 
effects and temporalities : John ſhall releaſe all homage exacted from their vaſ- 
fals ſince the interdict ; reverſe all ſentences pronounced againſt clergymen or 


laymen on account of this diſpute ; and oblige himſelf to refrain from iſſuing 


writs of outlawry againſt churchmen for the future ; all diſputes about damages 
ſhall be determined by the legate, or be referred to the pope's deciſion. 

XLIII. Though this reconciliation with the pope removed all eccleſiaſtical 
cenſures from the king and kingdom, and freed John from all the odium and 
danger which attended the reſentment of the clergy, it could not prevent the in- 


vaſion of Philip, nor appeaſe the diſcontents of the nobility, who had engaged 


to aſſiſt that monarch in his endeavours to aſcend the Engliſh throne. Theſe 
alarming circumſtances ſtill remained; and it required a very extraordinary ex- 

dient to prevent the miſchief that might enſue. No ſcheme occurred fo feaſi- 
ble as that of putting his kingdom under the protection of the Roman ſee, by 
which it would be ſcreened from all the attempts of chriſtian invaders ; at leaſt it 
would tranſlate the odium from John to his enemies ; and perhaps the artillery 
of the church might become as terrible to the monarch of France, as it had 
been to the king of England. John, finding himſelf reduced to the alternative 
of reigning as a vaſſal to the pope, or of being depoſed altogether, and treated 
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as a murderer, uſurper, and tyrant, had no room for heſitation, He reſolved 
to do homage to Innocent ; and the ceremony was performed in the houſe of 
the Templars at Dover. He reſigned his crown to the pope's legate, and re- 
ceived it again as a preſent from the ſee of Rome, to which he ſwore fealty as a 
vaſſal and feudatory. He obliged himſelf and his heirs to pay an acknowledg- * 
ment of the pope's ſuperiority, and in lieu of ſervice, an annual tribute of ſeven | 
hundred marks for the kingdom of England, and three hundred for Ireland : 
but, even in this act of ſubmiſſion, he reſerved to himſelf and his heirs the Mat Paris: 
power of adminiſtring juſtice, and all his rights and regalities. This ſhame- Cart. 15. Joh. 
ful ceremony was performed on Aſcenſion day, in the midſt of a great concourſe AR. Pub. 
of people, who beheld it with ſhame and indignation. John, in doing homage 
to the pope, preſented a ſum of money to his repreſentative, which the proud 
legate trampled under his feet, as a mark of the king's dependence. Every 
ſpectator -glowed with reſentment, and the archbiſhop of Dublin exclaimed 
aloud againſt ſuch intolerable inſolence. Pandulf, not ſatisfied with this mor- 
tifying act of ſuperiority, kept the crown and ſcepter five whole days, and then 
reſtored them as the ſpecial favour of the holy ſee. John was deſpiſed before 
this extraordinary reſignation ; but now he was looked upon as a contemptible 
wretch, unworthy to fit upon the throne : while he himſelf ſeemed altogether 
inſenſible of his diſgrace ; nor did his pride and cruelty abate in conſequence of 
this humiliation : he ſeemed to triumph in his having preſerved his crown in ſpite 
of the prediction of the hermit, who had been impriſoned with a view to puniſh 
him, in caſe he ſhould be found to have deceived the people with a falſe pro- 
phecy; and now, though it was plainly verified, he ordered him to be hanged 
as an impoſtor. | 
$ XLIV. Pandulf having obtained this reſignation, which was confirmed 
by the oaths of twelve 2 barons, and three prelates, together with a char- 
ter exempting clergymen from outlawry, and the ſum of eight thouſand 
pounds for the exiled biſhops ; he retired to the continent without removing the 
interdiction, or abſolving John of his excommunication. Philip, who had un- 
dertaken this expedition at the inſtances of the pope, and expended an immenſe 
ſum in the naval armament he had prepared for the conqueſt of England, 
was extremely chagrined when the legate informed him of the tranſaction be- 
tween him and John, at Dover, and cautioned him againſt invading the patri- 
mony of St. Peter. He knew the conſequence of an interdict, and ſentence of 
 excommunication. This very reſignation was a recent example of the papal 
authority; but, at the ſame time, he was ſenſible of having a great advantage 
over John, in the affection and eſteem of his ſubjects ; and reſolved to proſe- 
cute the war in ſpite of the pope and all his cenſures. He would not, however, 
make a deſcent upon England, until he ſhould reduce Ferrand, count of Flan- 
ders, John's ally, who might invade his dominions in his abſence; and there- 
fore he began his march along the coaſt from Calais, while his fleet ſupplied 
him with proviſions, as he advanced. Having reduced Caſſel, Ypres, and 
ſome other places, he undertook the ſiege of Bruges, and his navy lay at anchor 
at Damme, about two leagues from the place. Ferrand, in this emergency, 
ſollicited ſuccours from England; and John ſent immediately to his relief,. a 
fleet of five hundred large ſhips, well provided, beſides eight hundred ſmaller 
veſſels, with ſeven hundred-knights, and a great body of forces, under the com- 


mand 
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mand of W. Longue-Epee, earl of Saliſbury, and Renaud, count of Boulogne. 
When they approached the French fleet at Damme, it appeared ſo numerous, 
that they were ſtartled, and began to think it would be impracticable to attack 
it with any probability of ſucceſs ; but, receiving intelligence, that almoſt all the 
French forces were on ſhore, employed in the ſiege of Ghent, which Philip had 
undertaken after the reduction of Bruges, they attacked the ſhipping with great 
fury, took above three hundred veſſels laden with proviſions, arms, and ammu- 
nition ; burned an hundred that ran a-ſhore, while the reſt, being farther out at 
ſea, ſaved themſelves by flight. The Engliſh, fluſhed with this ſucceſs, landed 
in order to reduce Damme, and deſtroy the veſſels that were in the harbour; 
but they met with ſuch a warm reception from a body of French forces, which 
Philip had detached to the place at their firft appearance on the coaft, that 
they were obliged to re-imbark with precipitation, and conſiderable loſs. This 
advantage was too trivial to conſole the French king for the damage he had ſuſ- 
tained. His deſign upon England was abſolutely defeated : he ordered his re- 
maining ſhips, that were in the harbour of Damme, to be unloaded and ſet on 
fire, that they might not fall into the hands of the Engliſh : he exacted hoſ- 
te tages from Ghent, Ypres, and Bruges, for the payment of the ranſom to which 
Rymer. they ed, and marched back to his own dominions. Ferrand, who had retired 
Mat. Faris. to Holland, immediately returned with a body of forces, and recovered all the 


_ places which had been taken; a taſk facilitated by the aſſiſtance of the Engliſh, 


G. Brito. and the favour of the inhabitants. | 
$XLYV. Philip's expedition to England being defeated for one year, John 


| 

1 diſmiſſed the troops he had aſſembled for the protection of the coaſt, and pro- 
| 

[ 

| 


jected, in his turn, an invaſion of France on the ſide of Flanders, by Ferrand, 

reinforced with part of the Engliſh troops already in that country; and the 

emperor Otho promiſed to furniſh a conſiderable army for that purpoſe; 

while John himſelf propoſed to land in Poitou, and attack France on that quar- 

ter. With this view he ſummoned his barons, knights, and vaſſals, to meet 

1 him at Portſmouth ; but they refuſed to fight under his banners, until he ſhould 
1 | | be abſolved from the ſentence 6f excommunication. He, therefore, wrote to 
il Langton, and the exiled biſhops, to come over with all expedition; ſent an ho- 
1 nourable convoy to conduct them into the kingdom, together with letters from 
four and twenty noblemen, who promiſed to protect them from all damage or 
inſult. Thus ſollicited, aſſured, and attended, they landed at Dover, and, re- 

pairing to Wincheſter, were, in their way to the cathedral, met by the king, 

who accompanied them to the chapter-houſe of the convent, where the arch- 

biſhop obliged the king to renew his oath of fealty to pope Innocent, to ſwear 

he would love, defend, and maintain church and clergy, againſt all their adver- 

ſaries; that he would revive the laws of king Edward; and make full reſtitu- 

tion before Eaſter to all concerned in the interdict, on pain of relapſing into the 

| | ſentence of excommunication. This oath being taken, John was led to the 
church door, where he was publicly abſolved; and next day he iſſued out 

precepts, ordering four reſponſible men, with the reeve. to come from every 

Rot. Clauſ. town of his demeſnes, to St. Alban's, on the fourth day of Auguſt, to give an 
15 Joh. account of all the damages which the exiled biſhops had ſuſtained. oh 
$XLVI. John ſubmitted to every thing that Langton was pleaſed to pro- 


poſe; and having ſmarted ſo ſeverely by his quarrels with the Clergy, __ 
| for 
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for the future to avoid intermeddling in their affairs. Whenever a ſee became 
vacant, he granted the Conge d*Elire to fill it up, and left the election entirely 
to the chapters and convents, without preſuming to recommend any particular 
perſon. Perhaps this tameneſs encouraged the inſolence of Langton, who, 
though he had never received the leaſt provocation from John, ſeems to have 
come over with a view, not only to augment the papa] authority, but alſo to 
embroil the nation, and diſtreſs the king's affairs. He poſſeſſed all the pride, 
arrogance, and turbulent diſpoſition, of Becket, whoſe example he affected to 
imitate; he graſped at the diſpoſal of all eccleſiaſtical dignities, and wanted to 
act as ſovereign, even in civil affairs. The ceremony of John's abſolution being 
performed, and every other neceſſary ſtep taken for the ſatisfaction of the cler- 
gy, that prince returned to Portſmouth in order to proſecute his dition; 
but his vaſſals having already attended the greateſt part of the forty days they 
were obliged to ſerve, gave him to underſtand, that their money was almoſt ex- 
hauſted, and they could not proceed without a ſupply from his exchequer. This 
propoſal he rejected, and on the ſuppoſition that they would follow him of 
their own accord, embarked with his own houſhold, and ſet ſail for the iſland 
of Jerſey. He had appointed Geoffrey Fitzpiers, and Peter, biſhop of Win- 
cheſter, regents of the realm in his abſence, and enjoined them to conſult the 
archbiſhop of Canterbury in all affairs of conſequence. Theſe juſticiaries ſum- 
moned a council at St. Albans, where the king's peace was proclaimed, reviv- 


ing the laws of Henry I. abrogating thoſe that were oppreſſive, aboliſhing ale- 


ſchots, or drinking booths, kept by foreſters to extort money, on pretence of 
informing againſt the people for tranſgreflions ; and forbidding, on ſevere pe- 
nalties, all ſheriffs, foreſters, and other officers of the crown, to extort money, 
on any pretenge whatſoever. | = 

$ XL VII. Immediately after this council, John returned from Jerley tranſ- 
ported with indignation againſt the barons, who had refuſed to ſerve in the ex- 
pedition ; and as theſe were generally from the north, he forthwith aſſembled an 
army in order to chaſtiſe them for their diſobedience. With this view he had 
advanced as far as Northampton, where he was overtaken by Langton, who 
forbade him to proceed, obſerving, that he could not make war without the 
conſent of his clergy, unleſs he had a mind to infringe the oath he had taken at 
his abſolution. John replied, that this was a ſecular affair, in which the clergy 
had no concern, and next day continued his march to Nottingham; but thither 
he was purſued by the archbiſhop, who threatened to excommunicate him and 
all his . unleſs they would immediately deſiſt from this enterpriae; and 
John was fain to comply. He diſmiſſed his troops, and ſummoned the barons. 
to anſwer in his court, which was held at Wallingford ; and there he was recon- 
ciled to them through the mediation of cardinal Nicholas, biſhop of Fraſcate, 
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who had juſt arrived in England, as the pope's legate a latere, to adjuſt the Cier. ny: 8. 


eſtimate of damages ſuſtained by the clergy. 
$ XLVIIIL This prelate was ſent over, at John's requeſt, by the . biſhop 
of Norwich, whom he had ſent ambaſſador to Otho, and directed to proceed 
from the imperial court to Rome, with complaints againſt Langton, who 
had entered into a conſpiracy with the nobility againſt the king. At a ſy- 
nod of his prelates and clergy convened in St. Paul's, on pretence of examining 
the loſſes. of the exiled biſhops, Langton had conferred privately with a 0. 
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of barorſs, and formed an aſſociation againſt John, from whom they intended 
to extort conceſſions, in the name of their ancient liberties, according to the 
charter granted by Henry I. at his coronation. John had received ſome intima- 
tion of this conſpiracy, which was confirmed by the oaths of all parties con- 
cerned, who ſwore to aſſert thoſe liberties with their lives and fortunes, while 
the archbiſhop promiſed to aſſiſt them with all his eccleſiaſtical power and influ- 
ence : this was the cauſe of the king's march, and this was the ſpring that actu- 
ated Langton in his efforts to fruſtrate the expedition. - The pope, whoſe inte- 
reſt it was to maintain this weak prince upon the throne, eſpouſed his cauſe 
with great ſincerity ; ordered his legate Nicholas to deſtroy the letters and bulls 
againſt John, which had been truſted to the charge of Langton, and wrote to 
the king, aſſuring him of his favour and protection, provided he would avoid 
all diſputes with the biſhops and clergy : at the ſame time he ſent letters: to the 
king of Scotland and the nobility, conjuring them to preſerve their allegiance 
to John, as a prince under the immediate protection of the holy ſee ; and the le- 
gate was directed to annul all conſpiracies and affociations formed on account of 
the interdict. fl 

$ XLIX. Nicholas, immediately after his arrival, received the king's homage 
in the church of St. Paul, together with the firſt year's tribute of a thouſand 
marks, according to a new inſtrument of John's reſignation and fealty, ſealed 
with a golden bull. The prelates and nobility were aſſembled, as well for this 
ceremony, as with a view to fix the eſtimate of the damages, which was at- 
tended with ſome difficulty from the contradictory accounts that were produced 
by the king's officers, and the commiſſioners of the exiled prelates. John of- 
fered to pay, in the mean time, an hundred thouſand marks, and give ſecurity 
for what further ſum ſhould be found due, after a candid inquiſition. But this 
propoſal was rejected by the biſhops, who wanted to protract the affair, until 
the king ſhould be tired into a compliance with all their demands. Accordingly, 
it was canvaſſed in three ſucceſſive councils, till at length, in an aſſembly at 
Reading, the biſhops accepted fifteen thouſand marks in part of their demands, 
until the whole diſpute could be determined ; and the legate made a 'progreſs 
through the kingdom, viſiting the monaſteries, and filling up the vacancies ac- 
cording to the direction of his holineſs. | 

$ L. While the legate was employed in this viſitation, John, being preſſed 
by his foreign allies to fulfil his engagements, reſolved to proſecute his expedi- 
tion to Poitou, according to the promiſe he had made to Raymund, count of 
Tholouſe, and Guy, count of Auvergne. Raymond, together with the counts of 
Flanders and Boulogne, had viſited him in the winter to receive their penſions, 
and concert the operations of the enſuing campaign. The emperor Otho had 
promiſed to join the count of Flanders, in order to invade France from that 
quarter, and John reſolved to ſend thither the earl of Saliſbury with a body of 
forces; while he himſelf ſhould carry the war into Poitou, in conjunction with 
his friends of that province. Having therefore made the neceſſary preparations, 
and left Peter, biſhop of Wincheſter, as juſticiary of the realm, which was. 
likewiſe put under the legate's protection, he ſet ſail from Portſmouth in the 
beginning of February, and about the middle of the month landed at Rochelle. 
He was joined by Savary Mauleon when he entered Poitou, where he took di- 
vers caſtles, and reduced ſeveral powerful barons, among whom was Geoffrey 


de 
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de Luſignan, who did homage. to John at Parthenay, together with Hugh, 
count de la Marche, and his brother the count D*Eu, in conſequence of a 
treaty by which John promiſed to reſtore the lands in England, formerly be- 
| longing to this laſt nobleman, and to beſtow. his daughter Jane in marriage 


upon Hugh's eldeſt ſon, with a rental of two thouſand pounds ſterling. - Apes, 


$ LI. Poitou being thus ſecured in the intereſt of John, he marched into 
Anjou, where he reduced Beaufort with ſome other inconſiderable places; leaving 
directions for fortifying Angers, he advanced to beſiege the fortreſs of La Roche 
in Maine, from whence he detached parties to ravage the Pais, Nantois, and in 
a ſkirmiſh took Robert, eldeſt ſon of the count de Dreux, and fourteen French 
noblemen. In order to ſtop the progreſs of his conqueſts, and relieve the for- 
treſs which he had inveſted, Lewis, prince of France, and the mareſchal Henry 
Clement, took the field with a body of horſe and foot; and though John was 
greatly ſuperior to them in number, he no ſooner heard of their approach, than 
he raiſed the ſiege, and retired with ſuch precipitation, that he left his tents, 
baggage, and military engines, to the enemy, loſt a good number of his men 


in croſſing the river Loire, and marched eighteen leagues in one day, without Ri zd. 
halting. Thus did John loſe by his cowardice all the footing he had gained in G. Brito, 


Anjou; while his allies in Flanders ſuſtained a total defeat from Philip, at Bo- 
vines; where the emperor Otho, being vanquiſhed in a, pitched battle, narrowly, 
eſcaped captivity; and the counts of Flanders, Holland, and Boulogne, with. 
the earl ot Saliſbury, were taken priſoners. . This victory, obtained over an ar- 
my of one hundred and forty thouſand men, effectually prevented a revolt, 
which had been concerted by ſome of the French nobility, with the barons of 
Anjou, Maine, and Normandy. They now deſpaired of ſucceſs ; and Philip, 
marching immediately into Poitou, received at Loudun the ſubmiſſion of the 
viſcount de Thouars, to whom he was reconciled, by the mediation of Peter de 
Dreux, duke of Brittany. John, ſeeing all his ſchemes blaſted, and terrified 
at Philip's progreſs, ſollicited the good offices of Robert de Curſon, an Engliſh- 
man, who reſided at the court of France as the pope's legate, aſſuring him that 
he intended to undertake an expedition for the relief of the Chriſtians in the Ho- 
ly Land. Robert employed his intereſt and remonſtrances fo effectually, that 
the French king agreed to a truce for five years, during which every thing 
ſhould remain, on each ſide, in its preſent ſituation; and, Robert de Dreux be- 


ing exchanged for the earl of Saliſbury, John returned to England, after a very Rymer. 


inglorious campaign. | | 
$ LIL. During his abſence, a diſpute had ariſen between the legate Nicholas 
and the archbiſhop of Canterbury, from which he reaped ſome advantage. Lang- 
ton taking umbrage at the other's filling up all the eccleſiaſtical vacancies, with- 
out his concurrence, aſſembled his ſuffragans at Dunſtaple, and, with their con- 
ſent, inhibited Nicholas from ſupplying the vacancies within the province of 
Canterbury, appealing to- the pope from any ſtep he ſhould take contrary to 
this exhibition. The legate paying no regard to this declaration, continued to 
fill up the vacant benefices ; and, in the mean time, diſpatched Pandulf to op- 
poſe the appeal at the court of Rome. Innocent was already prepoſſeſſed againſt 
Langton and his ſuffragans, who, he underſtood, made a practice of embezz ing 
he Jn part of the Peter-pence, 1 within their reſpective dioceſes; 
OL. I. ] he 
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he had even directed Nicholas to call them to account; for this alirnation, and 
compel them to, refund, by dint of eccleſiaſtical cenſures, if they ſhould be found 
neceſſary; and now Pandulf Iving a favourable account of John's conduct, 


and a 1 idea of Langton's turbulence and pride, the pope be- 
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lieved every ſuggeſtion to their prejudice. Indeed he was influenced by. more 
ſubſtantial proofs than bare aſſertion. He ſaw the golden bull of reſignation 
and homage ; touched the firſt annual payment, and was aſſured that Nicholas 
freely exerciſed his legatine powers, without any interruption from the crown. 
He therefore lent a — ear to all the repreſentations of the archbiſhop's bro- 
ther, Simon Langton, and the other agents ſent to juſtify the appeal; and 
favoured John with a grant, exempting his perſon from excommunication, 
and his royal chapel from an interdict, without a ſpecial mandate from his holi- 


neſs; ſo that he could no . be diſtreſſed by the cenſures of the metropo- 


litan. At the ſame time, he directed Nicholas to deliver the nation from the 
interdict, upon John's giving ſecurity for paying twelve thouſand pounds a, 
year to Langton and the other biſhops who had been exiled, until the whole 
ſhould amount ta forty thouſand marks, at which he rated their damages. The. 


legate, in mes moet of this order, conyoked a council at St. Paul's, and John 


finding ſureties for what remained unpaid, the interdict, which had continued ſix 
years, was removed, to the unſpeakable joy of the nation in general; though 
this deciſion was by no means ſatisfactory to the biſhops, who had formerly re- 


jected a larger ſum by way of compenſation. 


$ LIN. This diſpute was no ſooner terminated, than the nation was involved in 
other troubles of far greater conſequence. The barons of L angton's conſpiracy aſ- 
ſembled, on pretence of devotion, at St. Edmundſbury, where they bound themſelves 
by oath at the great altar, to demand of the king the, confitmation of their liber- 
ties contained in the charter of Henry I. and the laws to which it referred; and 
to compel him to do them juſtice by force of arms, ſſiould he refuſe to com- 
ply with their requeſt. Purſuant to this obligation, they repaired in the begin- 
ning of January to London, in a military garb and equipage, and preſented their 
demand to the king, obſerving, that he had promiſed to grant it, when he 
was abſolved at Wincheſter. Far from complying with their requeſt, the king 
reſented their preſumption, and inſiſted upon their promiſing under their hands and 
ſeals, that they never would demand, or extort ſuch liberties, either from him 
or his ſucceſſors: but, finding that all the noblemen about his perſon, except 
two or three, refuſed to obey this order, as an unprecedented act of power; 


| and that the other barons were not only inflexible, but already prepared to ſup- 


Mat. Paris. 


port their petition. with force of arms; he began to be apprehenſive of his per- 
ſon, and, in order to gain time, deſired he might defer his anſwer, upon ſuch 
an important affair, till the latter end of Eaſter, when they ſhould have ſatiſ- 
faction. The reigns of weak princes have always been favourable to the na- 
tural rights of mankind. Liberty has often ſprung from deſpotiſm and, uſur- 
pation. A king conſcious of his own weak title-to the throne, is glad ro com- 
zound with his ſubjects. A tyrant drives them to deſpair, in conſequence of 
which they ſometimes recover their freedom. The Saxon barons: enjoyed 
original priviledges from a fair compact between the people and the king, 
on whom they conferred the ſovereign authority The "Normans had no title 
; to 
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to the benefit of 'thoſe laws, which were infringed by the very nature 'of their 
tenure; for they poſſeſſed their lands by the ejectment of the rightful propri- 
etors; but Henry I. reconciled them to his uſurpation by granting this charter, 
which he never intended to obſerve. The ſame bait had been offered to them 


by Stephen, for the ſame reaſon ; and though he had likewiſe neglected the per - 


formance of his promiſe, they looked upon theſe grants and promiſes as legal 
rights to be aſſerted with the firſt convenient opportunity. They could never 
have found a more favourable conjuncture, than the reign of a weak, capricious 
prince, like John, univerſally hated and deſpiſed by his ſubjects. ; 
LIV. He was very ſenſible of the dangerous predicament in which he ſtood, 
and began to take precautions againſt the impending miſchief. He exacted a 
new oath of allegiance from all perſons throughout England: he courted the fa- 


vour of the clergy by granting a charter, eſtabliſhing the right of free elections 


in all churches, monaſteries, cathedrals, and conventical ſocieties; aſſumed the 
croſs that he might enjoy the benefit and priviledge annexed to thoſe, who dedi- 
cated themſelves to the ſervice of God againſt the infidels; and ſent William 
Mauclere to Rome, to complain of the - conſpiracy, and crave the pope's parti- 
cular protection. The barons, at the fame time, diſpatched Euſtace de Veſcy, 
and other agents, to juſtify their conduct, and ſollicit the mediation of his ho- 
lineſs, towards the recovery of their undoubted rights and priviledges; they aſ- 
ſured the pope, that not only the northern barons, who firſt avowed the de- 
mand, were concerned in the confederacy, but it was the general cauſe of the 
whole nation; and in order to engage him in their behalf, they exaggerated their 
own merit in ſupporting the liberty of the church, while the kingdom laboured 
under the interdict. Innocent, who conſidered John as his on pupil, whom he 
could at all times govern, wrote letters to the prelates and barons of England, 
reproaching Langton and the biſhops for favouring theſe diſſenſions, and com- 
manding them to promote peace between the parties: he ex horted the barons 
to ſue the king in humble manner, in which caſe he would interpoſe his good 
offices in favour of all their juſt petitions; but in the mean time he annulled 
their aſſociation, and forbade them to engage in any ſuch confederacy for the 
future. | ; . 

SLV. Neither biſhops nor barons paid the leaſt regard to the pope's remon- 
ſtrance, or to John's privilege of pilgrimage. They reviled him as a ſcanda- 
lous vaſſal of the pope, to whom he had given up the independency of the 
kingdom. They employed all their arts and emiſſaries to kindle a ſpirit of re- 
volt in the nation; and as every baron faw his own advantage connected with 
the ſucceſs of their ſcheme, there was hardly a nobleman of any conſequence 
in the kingdom, who did not either perſonally engage in the deſign, or at leaſt 
wiſh well to the undertaking. The confederates appointed their rendezvous 
in Eaſter-week at Stamford, where they aſſembled to a prodigious number of 
horſe and foot; and marched to Bruckley, about five leagues diftant from'Ox- 
ford, where John at that time reſided. Hearing of their approach, he ſent 
the archbiſhop of Canterbury, the earl of Pembroke;: and others of his coun- 
cil, to know the particulars of their demands, and they delivered a ſchedule, 
containing their ancient rights and priviledges, extracted from Henry's charter, 
and the laws of Edward the 9 nh were deemed fo exorbitant wa 
$652] | 2 John, 
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John, that he expreſſed his wonder, they had not aſked the kingdom and all ; 
and flatly refuſed to comply with their deſire. Then they choſe Robert Fitz- 
walter for their general, dignifying him with the title of mareſchal, or conſtable, 
of the army of God and holy church; and advanced to Northampton, the 
caſtle of which they could not take for want of military engines. Thence they 
moved to Bedford caſtle, into which they were admitted by William Beau- 
champ : and there they received advices from London, importing, that if they 
could come directly to that capital, they might reduce it without oppoſition. In 
purſuance of this intelligence they made another motion to Ware, and marching 
all night arrived at London early on Sunday morning. Finding the gates open, 
they entered by Aldgate, and, being joined by their friends, took poſſeſſion of 
the city, while great part of the inhabitants was employed at their devotions, 
Their guards and ſtations being properly diſpoſed, and All ſuſpicious perſons ſe- 
cured, they wrote circular letters to all the nobility and gentlemen, who had 
not yet declared in their favour ; inviting them to eſpouſe their cauſe, and fight 
for their liberties; and threatening in caſe of refuſal, to deſtroy their caſtles and 
eſtates ; an alternative which had ſuch an effect upon thoſe to whom it was 
| propoſed, that the majority of them repaired forthwith to London to engage in 
the aſſociation. 2244 

$ LVI. When they rejected John's offers to aboliſh any evil cuſtoms which 
might have been introduced in his reign, or in that of his brother Richard, and 
to redreſs their grievances by the advice of his council, he appealed to Lang- 
ton and his ſuffragans, deſiring them to fulminate the thunder of the church 
upon thoſe who had taken arms againſt a prince engaged in the cruſade, whoſe 
perſon and dominions were accounted ſacred. Pandulph thought his requeſt 
was reaſonable : but the archbiſhop declared, he would not paſs any cenſure upon 
the barons, while John expreſſed a ſuſpicion of the fidelity of his own ſubjects, in 
ſending for a body of mercenary auxiliaries from the continent; tho' if he would 
diſmiſs thoſe foreigners, he would not only excommunicate his enemies, but even 
Join him perſonally in oppoſing them. Langton himſelf was at the head of the 
confederacy, and made this propoſal on purpoſe to deprive John of all foreign 
aſſiſtance. The ſcheme ſucceeded. The king diſbanded a great body of Ger- 
mans and Flemings, whom he had retained in his ſervice : but ſtill the arch- 
biſhop refuſed to excommunicate the revolting barons. Finding himſelf thus 
outwitted and betrayed, and the defection almoſt univerſal, he thought it was 
better to reign as a limited prince, than ſacrifice his crown, and perhaps his 
life, to the prerogative. He offered to refer the diſpute to four noblemen choſen 
from each party, under the arbitration of the pope ; and this propoſal being re- 
jected, he ſubmitted at diſcretion, promiſing to grant their demands, and de- 
firing they would meet his commiſſioners to conclude the treaty on Runnamede, 
between Staines and Windſor. There the barons appeared with a vaſt number 
of knights and warriors, on the fifteenth day of June, and commiſſioners on 
both ſides being appointed, the conferences began: but as the king's agents 
were generally in the intereſt of the barons, no debates enſued ; and, in a few days, 
by the mediation of Langton, they adjuſted the articles of the two famous char- 
ters, called Magna Charta, and Charta de Foreſta, which are the foundation of 
the Engliſh liberty and conſtituion; or rather the confirmation and augmenta- 
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tion of thoſe rights and priviledges, which the prelates and barons had enjoyed 


under the Saxon monarchs s. 

$ L'VII. The great charter confirmed that which was lately granted to the 
clergy, touching the freedom of elections; allowed perſons to leave the king- 
dom without a Pecial licence, except in time of war; ordained that no clergy- 
man ſhould be amerced in proportion to his eccleſiaſtical benefice, but only ac- 
cording to his lay tenement; ſecured to the lay nobility the cuſtody of vacant 
abbies and convents, which were under their patronage ; fixed the reliefs for 
earldoms, baronies, and knights fees, which before were arbitrary; decreed that 


445 


Id. Ibid. 


barons ſhould recover the lands of their vaſſals forfeited for felony, after they 


ſhould have been a year and a day in poſſeſſion of the crown ; that they ſhould en- 
joy the wardſhips of their military tenants, who held other lands of the crown by 
a different tenure ; that a perſon knighted by the king, though a minor, ſhould 
enjoy the priviledges of a full grown man, provided he was a ward of the 
crown ; but ſuch knighthood conferred upon the ward of a baron, ſhould not 
deprive that baron of the benefit of his wardſhip;. that widows ſhould not be 
forced to marry againſt their inclinations, or pay any fine for their dowers ; that 
the wardſhips of minors ſhould not be fold ; that the guardians ſhould not take 
unreaſonable profits from the lands of his ward, or commit waſte, but keep the 
houſes in good repair, leave the farms well ſtocked, and give away the ward in mar- 
riage without diſparagement ; that no ſcutage or aid ſhould be levied in the king- 
dom, without the conſent of the common-council of the realm, except in caſe of 
ranſoming the king's perſon, knighting his eldeſt ſon, and marrying his eldeſt 
daughter; that no freeman ſhould be taken, impriſoned, or diſſeized of his 
freehold, liberties, or free-cuſtoms, but by the lawful judgment of his peers, 
or by legal proceſs; that ſheriffs ſhould not hold county-courts above once a 
month; and that they, as well as caſtellans, coroners, and king's bailiffs, ſhould 
be reſtrained from holding pleas of the crown: that the ſheriffs having the ma- 
nagement of the crown revenue within their ſeveral diſtricts, ſhould not raiſe the 
farms of counties, hundreds, and tythings according to their pleaſure, except 
in the king's demeſne manors; that the people ſhould not be maliciouſly proſe- 
cuted and put to canonical purgations without legal proof, in regard to carriages, 
purveyance of victuals, and other ſervices ; that amerciaments ſhould be propor- 


tioned to the offence, and circumſtances of the offender, ſo as not to affect his 


landed eſtate, or diſable him from following his vocation ; but be rated by a 
verdict of twelve creditable men in the neighbourhood. The Charta de Fo- 
reſta was intended to prevent the extortion of foreſters ; to allow freeholders to 
improve their lands and woods within the limits of the foreſt ; to disforeſt all 
lands taken in ſince the coronation of Henry I. except the crown demeſnes ; to 
regulate the foreſt courts ; to exempt thoſe that lived without the foreſts from the 
trouble of attending thoſe courts, except when ſummoned for ſome trangreſſion; 
to annul all outlawries for ſuch tranſgreſſions ; and to convert the penalty for 
killing veniſon, from a capital puniſhment to a fine, or in caſe of inſolvency to 
a year's impriſonment, | 


* Theſe were, a right to diſpoſe of their per- talliage ; reduction of reliefs to a reaſonable 


M. Paris, 


ſonal eſtates, and of their daughters, ſiſters, and ſum ; veſting the cuſtody of minors in their 


nieces, in marriage, without paying a fine for neareſt relations; and quitting claim to the pro- 
a licenſe ; the liberty of widows to marry ; ex- fits of the vacancy of churches. Mart. Paris. 
emption of the ploughs on their demeſnes from : 

The 
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The barons knowing the proud, imperious, vindictive, and inconſtant diſpoſition 


of John, who would certainly have renounced theſe articles of compulſion with the 


firſt opportunity, if not further reſtricted to his good behaviour, inſiſted upon his 
conſent to their chuſing five and twenty of their number, to ſee the charters duly 
obſerved. Provided that any article of the charters ſhould be infringed by him or 
his juſticiary, four of thoſe conſervators were empowered to demand reparation 
within forty days; and ſhould this be neglected, to inform the reſt, who, with the 
community of the nation, might ſeize his caſtles, lands, and poſſeſſions, until ſa- 
tisfaction ſhould be obtained, ſaving the perſons of himſelf, his wife, and children. 
All perſons might ſwear to aſſiſt them in theſe compulſory proceedings, and obey 
the orders of the five and twenty, or the majority of theſe conſervators. John 
himſelf iſſued writs, obliging all his ſheriffs, officers, and others, to aſſiſt them on 
ſuch occaſions, on pain of ſeeing their eſtates ſeized, and all their chattels fold within 
a fortnight after refuſal, for the benefit of the chriſtians in Paleſtine. It was agreed, 
that twelve knights ſhould be choſen in every ſhire at the next court, to enquire 
into evil cuſtoms and corrupt practices of ſheriffs, foreſters, and other officers, that 
they might be aboliſhed according to the intent of the charters, to the obſervance 
of which, in all particulars, John and the barons bound themſelves by oath. As a 
Further ſecurity, the governors of the caſtles of Northampton, Kenilworth, Not- 
tingham, and Scarborough, were ordered to take an oath of obedience to the 
conſervators; and it was determined that the barons ſhould keep poſſeſſion of 
London, and the cuſtody of the Tower be lodged in the hands of archbiſhop 


Pat. 17. Joh. Langton, till the fifteenth day of Auguſt, within which time, the king engaged 
Clauſ. 17, Jo. that all things ſhould be reſtored to the barons, according to the orders of the 


Rymer. 


five and twenty; in which caſe, they reverted to his majeſty. _ | 

$ LVII. Theſe articles being eſtabliſhed, a number of the nobility applied to 
John for the reftitution of lands, and the government of caſtles which belonged 
to them by hereditary right, and he appointed an inquiſition to examine their 
pretenſions ; but, in the mean time, he gave up the caſtle of Rocheſter to arch- 
biſhop Langton, as a government which of old belonged to the ſee of Canter- 
bury. Orders were now iſſued for the obſervance of the peace, and the char- 
ters over all England : John remitted all crimes and tranſgreſſions committed 
from the foregoing Eaſter to the concluſion of the treaty; and the barons re- 
newed their homage, which they had publicly renounced ar the beginning of 
their revolt. Nevertheleſs they would not comply with his deſire, of having 
a certificate of this homage under their hands and ſeals; and he was not a little 
alarmed at their refuſal. They returned to London, after having gained this great 
point, where having taken all imaginable precautions for ſecuring the liberties thus 
obtained, they gave a looſe to joy, and appointed a folemn tournament at Stam- 
ford; tho' the ſcene of this diverſion was afterwards ſhifted to Hounſlow-heath, by 
the advice of Robert Fitzwalter, who ſuſpected a. plot for delivering London to 
John, while they ſhould be holding their tournament at Stamford. 

$ LIX. The more caution they haduſed tohamper that prince, he grew the more 
impatient under his reſtrictions, and burned with deſire to ſhake off the diſgraceful 
fetters with which he had been ſhackled. His favourites, being moſtly foreigners, 
concurred in exaſperating his reſentment, by exaggerating the inſolence of the ba- 
rons and the diſhonour of his ſubmiſſion : his heart rankled with revenge, which his 


hand durſt not execute; he revolved a thouſand ſchemes for diſengaging himſelf 


from the net in which he was entangled ; and as no feaſible expedient occurred, 
| | he 
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he felt all the bitterneſs of diſappointed hate; he became contemptible in his own 

eyes; grew ſolitary, ſilent, and reſerved ; and was overwhelmed with the moſt 

melancholy chagrin : this was encreaſed by the outragious behaviour of ſome 

barons and other turbulent people, who, diſliking the treaty, endeavoured to re- 

involve the kingdom in confuſion. They plundered the countries through which 

they paſſed; maltreated the ſheriffs and other officers employed to collect the 

revenue ; burned the king's houfes, demoliſhed his park walls, cut down his 

woods, and ſeemed-intent upon provoking him to a renewal of hoſtilities. Theſe 

violences, which were chiefly committed in the north, alarmed the biſhops to 

ſuch a degree, that they propoſed a meeting with the king at Oxford, in order 
to take effectual meaſures for the preſervation of the peace. There the barons ap- 

peared with a vaſt train of followers ; but John ſent deputies to complain of the 
injuries he had received, and excuſe his not coming in perſon to an aſſembly, 

in which he did not think his life would be ſecure. They afterwards met at 
Staines, where his commiſſioners proteſted, in his name, againſt the infractions 
of the treaty, and conjured the biſhops to publiſh the ſentence of excommuni- 

cation againſt all who diſturbed the peace of the king and kingdom; which ſen- 

tence John had obtained of the pope; to whom he had appealed in private im- 

mediately after the confirmation of the charters. He had ſent copies of them to 
his holineſs, repreſenting them as violent uſurpations upon the right of the pope, 

as lord paramount of the kingdom; and begged he might be abſolved from his 
oath, ſo as to ſeize the firſt opportunity of freeing himſelf from ſuch a diſagree- 

able and ſhameful reſtraint His remonſtrance had the deſired effect upon Innocent. 

That pontiff received thele tidings with equal ſurprize and indignation z he 
inveighed - againſt the preſumption of the barons, who had-dared to extort ſuch 
charters from a vaſſal of the Roman ſee, and take arms againſt their own ſove- 
reign, even while he was intitled to a particular veneration as the ſoldier of Chriſt. 
He ſwore that their inſolence ſhould not paſs unpuniſhed ; he annulled the two 
charters, releaſed the king from his oath, wrote letters to the'barons, com- 
manding them to recede from the privileges they had extorted; and his orders 
being neglected, fulminated a ſentence of excommunication againſt them, and di- 
rected cardinal Langton to publiſh the bull. This pnblication was what the king's 
agents now demanded : but Langton, pretending the pope had been miſinformed, 
refuſed to obey the mandate, until he ſhould have informed his holineſs of the 
whole tranſaction. Upon his refuſal, Pandulf and the biſnop of Rocheſter, the 
pope's commiſſaries, publ.ſhed the bull, and ſuſpended the archbiſhop, accord - 


ing to the orders they had received. This cenſure was very little regarded, be- Ad. Public. 


cauſe it was couched in general terms, without including any particular perſon 
by name. The barons began to prepare for war, providing arms and ammuni- 


tion, repairing their fortreſſes, and railing ſoldiers in the different counties; and 
Langton, delivering the caſtle of Rocheſter to William d' Albiney, ſet out for 


Rome, to juſtify his conduct to Innocent; — | 
$ LX. Mean while John, after having exerciſed-his- patience and invention 


for ſome time, contrived a ſcheme, by which he hoped to recover his indepen- 
dancy. He ſent ſome of his confidents to France, Germany, and the Low” 
Countries, to enliſt volunteers in his ſervice, on the contingency of conquering - 
the barons, and dividing their poſſeſſions: nay, he even empowered his emit: ' 


{aries to make authentic grants of the Engliſh eſtates to thoſe adventurers be- 
| forehand, 
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forehand, in imitation of William the 9 3 and, in the mean time, for 


Ch. Mailros. 


Knyghton. 


Rymer. 


the ſake of privacy, he retired to the Iſle of Wight, to wait for the effect of theſe 
meaſures. There he reſided three months, during which, he converſed with none 
but fiſnermen and ſailors, among whom, however, he acquired great popularity; 
while his ſubjects could not divine the myſtery of his retirement, but ridiculed 
his conduct with ſarcaſtic raillery. As for archbiſhop Langton, he arrived at 
Rome, where, inſtead of vindicating his character to the pope's ſatisfaction, he 
was convicted of holding intelligence with the rebellious barons: his ſuſpen- 
ſion was confirmed; his brother Simon's election to the ſee of York was vacated ; 
and Innocent charged the deputies of the chapter to elect Walter de Grey, bi- 
ſhop of Worceſter, who received the pall upon giving ſecurity for the payment 
of ten thouſand pounds ſterling. The ſuſpenſion of the archbiſhop was pub- 
liſhed in the abbey of St. Albans, and thence notified to all the cathedrals and 
churches in England : another bull of excommunication was iſſued againſt the 
chiefs of the revolters by name, and all their lands, together with the city of 
London, were laid under an interdict. ; 
$ LXI. During theſe tranſactions, the envoys of John met with incredible 
ſucceſs, in engaging adventurers on the continent. Hugh de Boves is {aid to 
have enliſted forty thouſand men, with whom he embarked at Calais; but, 
being overtaken by a ſtorm, the whole fleet was deſtroyed, and every individual 
periſhed. Notwithſtanding this diſaſter, John aſſembled ſuch an army of Germans, 
Brabantins, and Flemings at Dover, that he found himſelf in a condition to 
take the field againſt the barons. With thoſe auxiliaries, he inveſted the caſtle of 
Rocheſter, which Robert Fitzwalter attempted ineffectually to relieve ; the 
bridges were broken down, and all the ports occupied in ſuch a manner by the. 
enemy, that he was obliged to return to London. William d'Albiney the 
overnor, made an obſtinate defence for two months, during which, proviſions 
Piling, the garriſon ate all the horſes in the caſtle; till at length, even this re- 
ſource was exhauſted, and the defences being ruined by the military engines of 
the beſiegers, he ſurrendered at diſcretion. John was ſo incenſed at the loſs he 
had ſuſtained before the place, that he would have put all the garriſon to death 
without exception, had not he been diverted from this barbarous purpoſe by Sa- 
vary de Mauleon, who repreſented that the barons would undoubtedly make a 
retaliation, ſo that a barbarous practice would be introduced to the diſgrace of 
humanity, and the prejudice of his majeſty's affairs. Thus adviſed, he ſent 
William d*Albiney, and the other priſoners of quality, to different caſtles, and 
ordered all the common ſoldiers, except the croſs-bow men, to be hanged in 
terrorem. | | 25 
SLXII. This was a terrible blow to the confederacy; and the pope's ſecond 
bull of excommunication arriving at the ſame time, ſtruck ſuch a damp upon 


the party, that it was deſerted by ſome of its moſt conſiderable ſupports, and 


in particular by Gilbert Fitz-Rainfroy, and the conſtable of Cheſter, who re- 
turned to the king's ſervice, John, after the reduction of Rocheſter, found his 
affairs in ſuch a flouriſhing condition, that he formed two ſtrong armies, with 
one of which he marched to the northward, leaving the other under the com- 
mand of the earl of Saliſbury and Falcaſius de Breant, who reduced the caſtles of | 
Bedford, Hunſlape, and Tunbridge, and having ſupplied thoſe of Windſor, 
Berkhamſtede, and Hertford, with ſtrong garriſons, to hamper the Londoners, 
| marched 
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- marched into Eſſex, where they reduced the caſtles and plundered the lands be- 
longing to the revolted barons. John proceeded in the fame manner in his 
march, till he arrived at Nottingham, from whence he ſummoned the ſtrong 
caſtle of Belvoir to ſurrender, threatening, in caſe of a refuſal, to put the owner, 
William d* Albiney, to death; and the governor delivered it up without capi- 
tulation. The foreign mercenaries committed horrible cruelties in their march, 
and ravaged the country in a dreadful manner. Theſe outrages provoked and 
exaſperated the nobility of Yorkſhire, who leaving their eſtates at the mercy of 
thoſe bloodhounds, retired to Scotland, where they did homage and ſwore fealty, 
in the chapter-houſe of Melroſs, to Alexander, king of that country. That prince, 
though no more than eighteen years of age, had already made an irruption into 
England, and received the oath from the malecontent barons of Northum- 
berland. John purſued them in their retreat, and, as if he had been marching 
in the territories of ſome barbarous deſpotic enemy, laid waſte the whole country 
as he advanced. The caſtles of the fugitives were ſecured by garriſons ; the ſeats, 
farms, villages, and towns, were pillaged and utterly deſtroyed ; the noblemen 
of Northumberland followed thoſe of Yorkſhire into Scotland ; the towns of 
Milford, Morpeth, Alnwick, and Werk, were reduced to aſhes; and Rox- 
burg, Berwick, Haddington, and Dunbar, underwent the ſame fate, by the 
expreſs direction and example of John himſelf, who, with his own hand, ſet fire 
to every houſe in which he had lodged during this inglorious expedition. Hav- 
ing thus deſolated a vaſt tract of country, and reduced all the caſtles: belonging 
to the northern barons, except one in Yorkſhire belonging to Robert de Ros, he 
committed the government of the whole country, between the Teeſe and the 
Tweed, to Hugh de Baliol and Philip de Hulcote, with a good body of forces to 
over-awe the malecontents, and marched in perſon to the borders of Wales, 
where he reduced a good number of caſtles, ſome of which he demoliſhed, and 
others he ſecured with ſtrong garriſons. | 377 Eee 
$ LXIII. The barons were now reduced to a deplorable fituation. Inſtead of 
recovering their privileges, they ſaw their eſtates ravaged, and parcelled out 
among foreigners, and the king triumphing in the vengeance he had taken. In 
this emergency, they were in their turn inſpired with the fury of revenge, and 
took a deſperate reſolution which had well nigh been productive of their own 
ſlavery and their country's ruin. They ſent deputies to Philip, king of France, 
with an offer of the crown to his ſon Lewis, provided he would come over and 
aſſiſt them with a force ſufficient to dethrone the tyrant by whom they were op- 
preſſed. This was a very agreeable invitation to the French king, who waited only 
for an opportunity to reſume the deſign of annexing England to his dominions; 
he therefore embraced the propoſal of the barons, of whom, however, he de- 
manded five and twenty hoſtages for the performance of their promiſe, and theſe 
being ſent over, he began to prepare in earneſt for the expedition. John, at his Mezerai. 
return from the north, hovered about London, as if he meant to beſiege that 
city, ſo that the barons demanded an immediate reinforcement. Philip ſent 
over a detachment of ſeven thouſand men, commanded by the Caſtellans of St. 
Omer, Arras, and Giles de Melun, who arrived ſafely at London, after hav- 
ing deſtroyed a fleet of pyrates that blocked up the river. Then John, deſpairing 
of ſucceſs in his attempt upon the capital, marched into Kent, with a view to 
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engage the Cinque ports in his intereſt, and oppoſe the landing of Lewis, for 
whoſe deſcent great preparations were making in the ports of France. 
$ LXIV. The pope, being informed of Philip's intention, diſpatched one 
Gualo as his legate to the French court, with a mandate, forbidding the French 
king or his fon to invade England, which was part of the patrimony of St. 
Peter. But this prohibition had no effect upon the French monarch, who pro- 
ceeded with the :quipment of his armament, which being compleated, his fon 
Lewis embarked the troops, and ſetting fail with a fleet of ſeven hundred veſſels, 
landed without oppoſition at Sandwich ; John retreating from Dover to Win- 
Cheſter, after having left a ſtrong garriſon in the caſtle, under the command of 
Hubert de Burgh, a brave and truſty adherent. In this retreat, he met the pope's 
legate juſt arrived from France, who excommunicated Lewis by name, together 
with all his followers and abettors ; and this cenſure was extended to the clergy 
of London, and particularly to Simon Langton, who had encouraged them to 
perform divine ſervice in their churches, notwithſtanding an. excommunication 
and interdict iſſued againſt the city by the pope, and publiſhed by the abbot of 
Abingdon. Lewis had endeavoured to pacify the legate, and avert thoſe cen- 
ſures, by trumping up a lame title to the throne, in right of his wife Blanche of 
Caſtile, who was grand-daughter to Henry II. ſupported by the conſent and in- 
vitation of the people, groaning under the tyranny of a uſurper, and convicted 
homicide : but Gualo paying no regard to theſe repreſentations, he reſolved to 
ſet the pope at defiance, and marched immediately againſt the caſtle of Rocheſ- 
Ann, Waver. ter, which he ſoon reduced. 
$ XV. Thence he advanced to London, where the barons and burghers did 
him homage, and took the oath of fealty, after he had ſworn to leave every per- 
fon in poſſeſſion of his inheritance, and re-eſtabliſh the privileges of the nation. 
Though he was never crowned king of England, he exerciſed the ſovereign au- 
thority, under the title of Domini Regis Franciz Primogenitus, granting char- 
Trivet. ters for lands and honours, and created Simon Langton his high chancellor. 
Rymer. This prince ſaw the number of his partiſans daily increaſe, while thoſe of John 
| diminiſhed in the ſame proportion; for all the Flemings and vaſſals of the 
crown of France, in the king's pay, abandoned his ſervice, rather than fight 
againſt the ſon and heir of their natural ſovereign ; fo that John was difabled from 
keeping the field, and having garriſoned his caſtles, retired towards Briſtol and 
Glouceſter. Lewis did not fail to take the advantage of his weakneſs; he detached 
William Fitzpiers, Robert Fitzwalter, and William de Huntingfield, into 
4 Eſſex and Suffolk, great part of which they ſubdued, while he himielf reduced 
1 all the caſtles of Suſſex, and then marched to Wincheſter, where he received 
| the homage of Hugh de Neville, who delivered up the caſtle of Marlborough. 
= | All the country ſubmitted to him as far as Corfe caſtle in Dorſetſhire ; and he 
beſtowed the earldoms of Wilts and Suſſex upon the count de Nevers, who op- 
preſſed the people in ſuch a manner, that they imprecated curſes upon him and 
his maſter, whoſe intereſt he never failed to betray when it came in competition 
7 with his avarice ; for, when he had reduced the caſtle of Windſor to extremity, 
. Cb. Dunſtap. he ſuffered himſelf to be bribed by the governor, and raiſed the ſiege. 
1 | $ LXVI. Lewis met with no reſiſtance, but from William de Collingham, 
= Who, with a body of archers, retired to the woods and faſtneſſes, from * 
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he ſallied upon the French, whom he defeated in different encounters z not 
could all the power of Lewis ſubdue this bold adventurer. John's affairs ſeem- 
ing deſperate, he was deſerted by the earls of Warenne, Saliſbury, Arundel, 
Albemarle, and Oxford ; and Lewis, elevated by his proſperity, convoked a ge- 
neral council at London, to exact the oath of allegiance from all the prelates and 
nobility of England. Among others, Alexander, king of Scotl was ſum- 
moned to this aſſembly, and, according to the order he received, raiſed a ſtrong 
body of forces, with which he reduced the city of Carliſle; from thence he 
marched to London, and did homage to Lewis, after that prince and the Eng- 
liſh barons had ſworn that they would not make peace without his concur- 


rence. | 
$ L.XVII. About this period, however, John's affairs began to put on a 
more favourable aſpect. The northern barons in beſieging Barnard caſtle, had the 
misfortune to loſe Euſtace de Veſci, who was the ſoul of their confederacy ; and 
though William Mareſchal the younger, had prevailed upon the city of Wor- 
ceſter to declare for Lewis, it was afterwards recovered to John by that nobleman's 
own father the earl of Pembroke, who, in conjunction with the earl of Cheſter, 
and Fulk de Breant, retrieved alſo and fortified the Iſle of Ely. The Cinque- 
ports, having equipped a fleet for the king's ſervice, intercepted a great reinforce- 
ment deſtined for the French prince, and cut off the communication with Lon- 
don by ſea, while Hubert de Burgh, governor of Dover caſtle, made continual 
excurſions and ravaged the lands of the barons. Lewis, after the reduction of 
Wincheſter, inveſted this fortreſs, which was ſo gallantly defended by the vigi- 
lant Caſtellan, that he made very little progreſs in the fiege ; he was repulſed in 
ſeveral attacks with great ſlaughter, and ſo continually harraſſed by the ſallies of 
the beſieged, that he ſwore, in a tranſport of rage, he would not quit the place, 
until he ſhould have taken the caſtle and ſeen the garriſon hanged. Mat. Paris. 
$ EXVIII. While he ſpent his time in this fruitleſs enterprize, and another 
army commanded by the barons was employed in reducing the country of the 
Eaſt-Angles, John carried on the war in the marches of South Wales, againſt 
Reginald de Braouſe and Llewellyn, who had declared for his enemies. Having 
taken their caſtles, and aſſembled an army in the weſt, upon whoſe fidelity he 
could depend, he marched into Norfolk, ravaged the lands belonging to his ad- 
verſaries, and compelled Gilbert de Gand, whom Lewis had created earl of that 
county, to raiſe the ſiege of Lincoln. By this time, Lewis had loſt the af- 
fection of the principal noblemen who had hitherto ſupported his cauſe : he not 
only excluded them from his councils, but beftowed all his favours upon fo- 
reigners, and theſe treated the Engliſh with the moſt ſupercilious contempt. 
This partiality and inſolence was ſo much reſented by the barons, that they 
began to repent of having invited a foreign prince into the kingdom. He was 
deſerted by the earl of Saliſbury, William Mareſchal, Walter Beauchamp, and 
ſeveral other noblemen; and their defection alarmed him with ſuſpicions con- 
cerning the fidelity of thoſe that remained. Thus actuated by jealouſy and re- 
ſentment, he is ſaid to have formed a plan of vengeance, which was diſcovered to 
them by the viſcount de Melun, one of his chief confidents. That nobleman, de- 
22 of his recovery from a very dangerous diſtemper, by which he was 
ized at London, expreſſed a deſire of ſeeing ſome of the barons that were left 
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in the capital, and told them, that he could not die in peace until he ſhould diſ- 
charge his conſcience, by diſcovering an affair in which they were deeply in- 
tereſted: then he gave them to underſtand, that Lewis had reſolved to puniſh all 
the Engliſh barons, who had fought in his cauſe, as traitors to their natural 
prince, on whoſe fidelity he could have no dependance. The barons, ſtartled at 
this information, which ſeemed to tally with their own remarks, communicated 
the dying words of this Frenchman to their friends and confederates, that they 
might be upon their guard, and take the firſt convenient opportunity to detach 
themſelves from ſuch a perfidious and ungrateful chief; they began to think ſe- 
riouſly of reconciling themſelves to their own ſovereign, and upwards of forty 
had already given John aſſurances of returning to their obedience, when death 
revented him from reaping the fruits of their good intention. 

S EXIX: That unfortunate monarch, after having ravaged the lands of the 
revolted barons in Norfolk, retired to Lynne, which was the rendezvous of all 
his forces, and, aſſembling a numerous army, reſolved to penetrate into the 
heart of the kingdom, and hazard a deciſive battle, hoping to be joined in his 
march by thoſe who were diſcontented with Lewis. Thus determined, he 
departed from Lynne, which, for its fidelity, he had diſtinguiſhed with many 
marks of his favour : his route lying over the waſhes between Lincolnſhire and 
Norfolk, which are overflowed at high water, he judged his time ſo impru- 
dently, that the tide ruſhed in upon him, and he loſt the greateſt part of his 
forces, together with all his treaſure, baggage, and regalia. He himſelf hardly 
eſcaped with life, and arrived at the abbey of Swineſtead, where he was ſo deeply 
afſe&ted with his irreparable loſs, that his grief produced a violent fever. Next 
day, being unable to ride on horſeback, he was carried in a litter to the caſtle of 
Seaford, and from thence removed to Newark, where, after having made his 
will, he died, on the 19th day of October, in the fiftieth and firſt year of his 
age, and the eighteenth of his reign. His bowels were buried in the abbey of 
Croxton, and his body in the cathedral of Worceſter, between the graves of St: 
Oſwald and St. Wulſtan. 

$ LXX. John was in his perſon taller than the middle ſize, of a good ſhape, 
and agreeable countenance. With reſpect to his diſpoſition, it is ſtrongly deli- 
neated in the tranſactions of his reign. If his underſtanding was contemptible; 
his heart was the object of deteſtation : we find him ſlothful, ſhallow, proud, 
imperious, ſudden, - raſh, . cruel, vindictive, perfidious, cowardly, libidinous, 
and inconſtant : abject in adverſity, and overbearing in ſucceſs ; contemned and 
hated by his ſubjects, over whom he tyrannized to the utmoſt of his power ; 
abhorred by the clergy, whom he oppreſſed: with exactions; and deſpiſed by all 
the neighbouring princes of Europe. Though he might have paſſed through 
life, without incurring ſuch a load of odium and contempt, had not his reign been 
erplexed by the turbulence of his barons, the rapaciouſneſs of the pope, and 
the ambition of ſuch a monarch as Philip Auguſtus, his character could never 
have afforded one quality that would have exempted him from the diſguſt and 
ſcorn of his people. Nevertheleſs, it muſt be owned, that his reign is not alto- 
gether barren of laudable tranſactions. He regulated the form of the civil go- 
vernment in the city of London, and ſeveral other places in the kingdom : he 
was the firſt who coined ſterling money, introduced the laws.of _—_— _ 
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Ireland, and granted to the Cinque-ports thoſe privileges of which they are ſtill 


poſſeſſed 4 


b John was firſt married to Iſabel, daughter of 
William, earl of Glouceſter, by whom he had no 
iſſue. By the ſecond of the ſame name, he had 
two ſons, namely Henry, who ſucceeded him, 
Richard, earl of Cornwal ; and three daughters ; 

ane, married to Alexander, king of Scotland ; 
leanor, wife of William Mareſchal the younger. 


earl of Pembroke, and afterwards married to Si- 


mon Montfort, earl of Leiceſter; and Iſabel, 
matched with Frederic II. emperor of Germany. 
His natural children were Richard, by a daugh- 
ter of the earl of Warenne ; Geoffrey Fitzroy, 
who died in Poitou; John, prebendary of Shir- 
burn; Henry, lord of the manor of Waltham; 
Oſbert Giffard, Oliver de Durdent, by Avice 
Tracy ; Joane, by Agatha, daughter of Robert, 
earl of Ferrers, married to Llewellyn, prince of 


North Wales; Reginald, Swynulf, and Eudo. 
; — — "Carte. 

The moſt remarkable events that happened 
during this reign, were the reduction of Con- 
ſtantiuople, by the French and Venetians ; and 
the cruſade againſt the Albigenſes, which gave 
biith to the inquiſition. | 

With reſpect to the ſtory of John's having 
offered to hold his kingdom of the Miramemo- 
lin of Morocco, and turn muſſulman, it is gene- 
rally believed to be a legend invented by the 
monks to blacken his character; as there is ſo 
little probability in the imputation ; and it is- 
mentioned by no author but Matthew Paris, 
who takes all occaſions to revile him with the 
moſt rancorous virulence. 
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$I. Fobn is ſucceeaed by his ſon Henry, who is crowned at Glouceſter. $ II. Ma» 


reſchal, earl of Pembroke, is appointed regent, S III. The courage and invin- 

cible fidelity of Hubert de Burgh. & IV. Lewis begins to loſe ground. & V. The 
earl of Pembroke defeats the count de Perche and the barons at Lincoln. VI. 
Lewis is blocked up in London, and ſues for peace. & VII. He leaves the king- 
dom. The pope perſecutes the clergy who adhered to the barons. F VIII. The 
earl of Pembroke orders the two charters to be obſerved. & IX. The death of 
that nobleman. William de Albemarle refuſes to deliver up the caſtle of Rocking- 
ham. & X. The king's ſiſter Joane is married to Alexander, king of Scotland. & XI. 
A remarkable riot at Weſtminſter. & XII. The nobility demand of the king the 
execution of the articles contained in the charters. & XIII. Lewis, king of France, 
renounces one part of his engagements to the Engliſh king, «who is declared of age 
by the pope. & XIV. Hubert renders himſelf odious to the nobility. & XV. Ful 
de Bryant revolts; and his caſtle of Bedford is demoliſhed. & XVI. Richard, earl 
of Cornwal, is ſent with an army into Guienne. & XVII. Extravagant demand 
of the pope. & XVIII. Diſagreeable character of Henry. & XIX. Richard, 
earl of Cornwal, heads a confederacy of barons againſt the king. & XX. Hen- 
ry is invited to make a deſcent in France, by the Normans, Poitevins, and Gaſ- 
cons. I XXI. The pope levies the tenth of all moveables in England and Ire- 


land. & XXII, The king reſolves to invade France. & XXIII. His indolence, 
CD cowardice, 
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cowardice, and impolitic conduct in Brittany. & XXIV. He quarrels with 
the archbiſhop of Canterbury. & XXV. His arbitrary behaviour to Richard, 
earl of Pembroke, & XXVI. His matrimonial ſchemes. & XXVII. Edmund 
elected archbiſhop of Canterbury. & XXVIII. Conſpiracy againſt the Italian 
clergy ſettled in England. & XXIX. The diſgrace and downfall of Hubert de 
Burgh, earl of Kent. & XXX. The biſhop of Wincheſter's arbitrary conduct. 
He brings ſwarms of foreigners into England: the barons are incenſed againſt 
the king and this miniſter. & XX XI. They are proſcribed as traitors. & XX XII. 
The king marches againſt the earl mareſchal. & XXXIII. Hubert de Burgh 
eſcapes from the Devizes. & XXXIV. The earl of Pembroke is betrayed and 
murdered in Ireland. & XXXV. The biſhop of Wincheſter and his adherents 
are diſgraced. & XXXVI. The confederated barons are reconciled to the king. 
$ XXXVII. The count of Brittany does homage to Lewis, king of France. 
Henry s fifter Iſabel married to the emperor of Germpny, Frederic II. $XXXVIII, 
Henry eſpeuſes Eleanor, ſecond daughter of the count of Provence. & XXXIX. 
Statute of Merton enafted. & XL. The barons preſent à remonſtrance againſt 
the counſels of foreigners. & XII. Henry attempts a reſumption of lands granted 
by the crown before his marriage. XLII. The parliament grants him a ſubſidy 
on promiſe of reformation. XLIII. Otho arrives as pope's legate. The fo- 
reign miniſtry prevails. & XLIV. Simon Montfort marries the king's ſiſter. 
The barons take to their arms. $XLV. The legate's life endangered by a riot at 
Oxford. & XLVI. William de Valence elected biſhop of Wincheſter. $ XLVII. 
An attempt upon the king*s life at Woodſtoke. & XLVIII. Inftances of Henry's 
caprice. Birth of his eldeſt ſon Edward. & XLIX. Otho's avarice and ex- 
tortion. F. L. The king and the pope co-operate in fleecing the laity and the 
clergy. LI. Fraudulent ſcheme of his holineſs to raiſe contributions. & LII. 
Peter de Rubens withdraws privately from England. S LIIL Boniface the 
queen*s uncle promoted to the archbiſhopric of Canterbury. & LIV. Death of 
Eleanor of Brittany. $ LV. Henry's ſucceſs in Wales.  L.VI. He under- 


takes an expedition into Poitou. & LVII. He is worſted by Lewis, king of 


France. S LVIII. Concludes a truce with that monarch. & LIX. Returns to 
England. & LX. His brother Richard married to his queen's younger ſiſter. 


$ LXI. Henry oppreſſes the Jes. & LXII. Bold demands of the barons in 


parliament. S LXIII. Rapaciouſneſs of Martin the pope*s nuncio. & LXIV. 
Expedition againſt Alexander, king of Scotland. & LXV. David, prince of 
Wales, puts himſelf under the protection of the pope. The king marches into 
his country. S LXVI. Martin, the pope's legate, obliged to quit the kingdom. 
$ LXVII. Ambaſſadors ſent from England to the council of Lyons. \ LXVIII. 
Pope Innocent redoubles his extortion. S LXIX. Bribes the king's brother 
Richard to ſupport his exaftions.  LXX. Triumphs over the king and the clergy. 
$ LXXI. The proſuſion and indigence of Henry. SLXXII. Quarrels with bis 
parliament ; extorts money from the city of London. S LXXIII. Takes the 
croſs. $ LXXIV. His interview with Alexander, king of Scotland. & LXXV. 
Expedients to raiſe money. S LXXVI. Is inſulted by the earl of Leiceſter. 
$ LXXVII. Henry prepares for an expedition to Guienne. S LXXVIII. So- 


lemn confirmation of the two charters. & LXXIX. Henry compromiſes his dif- 


ference with the city of London. & LXXX. Embarks at Portſmouth on an ex- 


peaition into Guienne. & LXXXI. Marriage between prince Edward and Ele- 
. | anor, 
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anor, fifter to Alphonſo, king of Caſtile. S LXXXII. The pope offers the 
crown of Sicily to Edmund, ſecond ſon of king Henry. S EXXXII. Pope 
Alexander grants him the inveſtiture of that dignity. S LXXXIV. The ſbame- 
ful avarice and exattions of that pontiff. & LXXXV. His fraudulent ſcheme 
to extort money from the clergy of England. & LXXXVI. The barons refuſe 

to grant Henry a ſupply for the Sicilian expedition. & LXXXVII. The intoler- 
able rapaciouſneſs of pope Alexander. S LXXXVIII. Richard, earl of Corn- 
wal, elected king of the Romans. S LXXXIX. Henry's expedition againſt 
Llewellyn, prince of North Wales. & XC. Diſcontent of the clergy, nobility, 
and people. | | 


T'E J OH N had bequeathed the crown to his eldeſt ſon Henry; but that 
| prince being but ten years of age, the kingdom was left without a rul- 
er, in a ſtate of anarchy and diſtraction; and the royal family had very little to 

5 hope from the very ſmall number of noblemen who adhered to the late king, 
and a mercenary army of foreigners, in whoſe fidelity John himſelf had never 
fully confided. The nation was averſe to the memory of that unhappy prince; 
the barons were ſtill under thoſe arms, which they had aſſumed for his deſtruc- 
tion ; and the greateſt part of the kingdom had ſubmitted and taken the oath 
of allegiance to Lewis of France. It was well for the Engliſh that this impoli- 
tic prince made ſuch an unpopular uſe of his proſperity. Had he behaved with 
a ſhew of impartiality and moderation, the country would, in all probability, 
have been enſlaved ; but he had already forfeited the efteem of the people, by 
his haughty deportment, contempt of their perſons and manners, and unjuſt 
partiality to his own countrymen, at whoſe inſolence and extortion he connived. 
The commonalty inveighed in public againſt the inſolence of thoſe ſtrangers ; 
and the mutual confidence which at firſt ſubſiſted between Lewis and the nobi- 
' lity, was now quite deſtroyed. The majority of the barons had reſolved to re- 
þ . nounce the French intereſt, even before the king's deceaſe; and that event de- 
prived them of all cauſe of oppoſition. As ſoon as that prince expired, the 
earl of Pembroke, who was well acquainted with the ſentiments of both parties, 
ſummoned the barons to Glouceſter, and thoſe that adhered to John being aſſem- 
bled, he preſented young Henry, ſaying, Behold your king.“ He obſerved, 
that whatever cauſe the late king might have given for oppoſition to his will, 

the innocent ſon ought not to be charged with the faults of his father; that it 
would be unjuſt to wreſt the crown from a family which had poſſeſſed it ſo long, 
in order to beſtow it upon a thankleſs foreigner, who would not fail to enflave 
the kingdom; and that nothing would ſecure them againſt this impending ſla- 
very, but an unreſerved union among themſelves, under a prince poſſeſſed” of 
an hereditary title. With regard to the invitation Lewis had received, he alledged 
that prince had uſed it to ſuch bad purpoſes by his arbitrary manner of proceed- 
ing, that he ought to forfeit all the benefit of their firſt agreement; and be de- 
fired to quit the kingdom, which he ſeemed ſo ill qualified to govern, This 
| | remonſtrance was ſo well received by the aſſembly, that they unanimouſly ex- 
= claimed, © Let Henry be king, let Henry be king.” In conſequence of this 
declaration, he was crowned in the cathedral on the Eve of St. Simon 1 5 
| e, 
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Jude, in preſence of the pope's legate; and as the crown had been left in 


the Waſhes, they uſed a ſimple fillet of gold for the ceremony, which was per- 
formed by the biſhops of Bath and Wincheſter; becauſe Langton was till at 
Rome, ſolliciting the removal of his ſuſpenſion. The young king took the cuſto- 
mary oath at his coronation, and the legate inſiſted upon his doing homage to the 
holy ſee; a demand which the few nobles there aſſembled did not think pro- 

r to refuſe : then the barons ſwore fealty to his majeſty, and his perſon was 
committed to the charge of the earl of Pembroke, who acted as regent of the 


kingdom. 


* 


$ II. This office could not have been conferred upon a nobleman of greater An. Ch. 1216. 


honour and capacity. He had preſerved his attachment to John, with the moſt 
inviolable fidelity, even in the midſt of all his misfortunes. He was perfectly 
well acquainted with the cauſe of the late troubles, as well as with the intereſts 
and intrigues of thoſe by whom they had been excited. He knew how ill af- 
fected the barons were to the prince whom they had invited to the kingdom; 
was privy to the ſecret negotiation between the late king and the forty barons, 
who had promiſed to renounce the party of Lewis; and he did not doubt but 
that the confederacy would diſſolve, as ſoon as they ſhould think themſelves 
ſecure from the penalties of rebellion. In this hope he, by circular letters, noti- 
fied young Henry's coronation to all the barons and communities of the king- 
dom ; and promiſed a general amneſty to all thoſe who ſhould return to their 
obedience. This aſſurance, and the known probity of the regent, made ſtrong 
impreſſions upon many barons of the aſſociation : and this was reinforced by 
the ſentence of excommunication againſt Lewis, which the legate repeated every 
Sunday, and in which they themſelves were included ; for however they 
might have ſet thoſe cenſures of excommunication at defiance, when their paſ- 
ſions were inflamed with the firſt glowings of hope and reſentment, and their op- 
poſition was encouraged by the vigorous union and ſpirited meaſures of a ſtrong 
confederacy, theſe impulſes and concurring motives were now conſiderably 
weakened, and the tender conſciences of ſome among them began to feel the 
pangs of remorſe and the horrors of eccleſiaſtical cenſure. 

$ III. Lewis had long ago loſt the affection of the barons, and now he became 
the object of their contempt. He had frequently attempted to corrupt the integrity 
of Hubert de Burgh, governor of Dover caſtle, but ſtill found his honour and 
courage equally invincible. He was employed in the ſiege of this fortreſs, at 
the death of John, whicn he thought would produce a change in Hubert's con- 
duct: he ſummoned him once more to furrender, and repreſented, in a parley, 
that as he was now diſengaged from the oath of allegiance he had taken, he 
ought to make no ſcruple in acknowledging a prince whom his countrymen 
had received as their ſovereign, and who would take pleaſure in giving him 
particular marks of his favour. The honeſt governor anſwered, that the late 
king had left a ſon and ſucceſſor, whom it was his duty to obey; that he would 
ſerve the young prince to the laſt drop of his blood; and, with regard to the 
promiſes of Lewis, he ſaid the eſteem of a magnanimous prince could never 
be purchaſed by ſuch infamous treachery, Lewis, finding him incorruptible, 
changed his battery, and threatened to take away the life of his brother, who 
was in his power. Hubert preferred his duty to his brother, and continued 


impregnable ; ſo that the beſieger was obliged to abandon his enterprize. He M. Pais. 


Vol. I. Nan repaired 
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repaired to London, extremely chagrined at his miſcarriage, and having taken 
meaſures for ſecuring his intereſt in that capital, marched againſt the caſtle of 
Hertford, which ſurrendered, after a faint reſiſtance. The cuſtody of this for- 
treſs belonged by hereditary right to Robert Fitz- walter, who demanded it ac- 
cordingly, and not only ſuffered a repulſe, but had the mortification to ſee 


the government conferred on a Frenchman, and the caſtle garriſoned with fo- 


reigners. This inſulting act of injuſtice produced a great clamour among 
the Engliſh : they were ſtripped of their inheritances by aliens, and even re- 
viled as traitors, who could not be entruſted with any place of importance : 
they now believed in good earneſt the truth of what the count de Melun had dif. 
covered on his death-bed, and looked upon themſelves as victims devoted to 
deſtruction. Thus a general diſcontent prevailed among the Engliſh, who 
reſolved to make him feel the effects of their reſentment ; mean while he pro- 
ceded in his conqueſts, and about the end of the year returned to London. 

$ IV. The regent on his ſide neglected nothing which could contribute to- 
wards the maintenance of his pupil's pretenſions. He notified his coronation 
to the pope, and ſollicited the protection of his holineſs, in favour of the young 
prince, ſurrounded by foreign and domeſtic enemies; and Innocent, who was 
never wanting to his own intereſt, exerted himſelf for the preſervation of Eng- 
land, as the patrimony of St. Peter. He ſent new powers to the legate, to 
aggravate the excommunication of Lewis and his adherents ; and that prince, 
being made acquainted with the mandate, proteſted ſolemnly againſt every 
ſtep which ſhould be taken to his prejudice, In the mean time he appointed 
a day for receiving anew the homage of the Engliſh barons : but, notwith- 
ſtanding this precaution, the legate aſſembled a ſynod at Briſtol, where he re- 
peated the ſentence of excommunication againſt Lewis ; and ſeveral barons 
made this cenſure a pretext for refuſing the homage that was required. Lewis 
was now glad to accept the propoſal of a ſhort truce, during which he held a 
general aſſembly at Oxford. The regent convoked another at Cambridge, 
and demanded a prolongation of the truce, which the prince of France at 


firſt refuſed, till hearing the pope intended to excommunicate him in full 


An. Ch. 121. 


conſiſtory, he conſented to a further ſuſpenſion of hoſtilities, that he might 
make a ſhort tour to Paris, and conſult the king his father. The earl of Pem- 
broke did not fail to ſeize this opportunity of ſtrengthening his army with new 
levies, and making proſelytes to the king's intereſt. Among others gained 
over on this occaſion, was his own ſon William Mareſchal, who had been a 
zealous partiſan of the barons; and the Cinque- Ports not only declared for 
Henry, but equipped a fleet, with which they attacked Lewis in his return, and 
deſtroyed ſome of his veſſels; an inſult which provoked him to ſuch a degree, 
that when he landed at Sandwich he reduced the town to aſnes. 

$ V. At the expiration of the truce, the regent ſent the earl of Cheſter to 
beſiege Montſorrel, in the county of Leiceſter, defended by a French garriſon 
and Lewis detached the count de Perche, at the head of twenty thouſand men, 
to give him battle. The earl of Cheſter, being greatly inferior in point of 


number, abandoned the enterprize, and retired at his approach; and the French 
general advancing to Lincoln, inveſted the caſtle, which was held for the king, 


though the town declared for the barons. - The regent reſolved to ſuccour this 
important place, though at the expence of an engagement; he aſſembled his 
| TE | forces 
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forces with equal diligence and ſecrecy, and had marched as far as Newark, 
within twelve miles of Lincoln, before the count de Perche had the leaſt inti- 
mation of his approach. That general immediately held a council of war, in 
which ſome of the moſt experienced officers adviſed him to quit the town, and 
give the earl of Pembroke battle in the open plain, where he could uſe his ca- 
valry, which otherwiſe would be uſeleſs ; but the majority were of opinion that 
having reduced the caſtle to extremity, they ought not to give up that advan- 
tage, but continue the ſiege and remain in the town, which was in no danger of 
being forced by the regent, In conſequence of this determination, they forti- 
fied the walls ſo as to render the place defenſible ; and the regent, approaching 
without oppoſition, threw into the caſtle, by a poſtern, a choice body of troops, 
commanded by Fulk de Breant, who, according to the inſtructions he had re- 
ceived, made a furious ſally upon the beſiegers, while the earl of Pembroke 
aſſaulted one of the city gates. This double attack ſoon produced confuſion 
among the French forces, which were hampered for want of room, and ſaw 
themſelves charged on all ſides with the moſt enthuſiaſtic fury. The count de 


Perche having made ſurpriſing efforts to rally his troops and ſuſtain the impetuo- 


ſity of the Engliſh, ſaw himſelf at laſt entirely defeated; and diſdaining to ſurvive 
the diſgrace, ruſhed upon the ſwords of the enemy. The earls of Wincheſter and 
Hereford, Gilbert de Ghent, and Robert Fitz-walter, with four hundred knights 
anda great number ofeſquires and common ſoldiers, were taken priſoners ; but no 
quarter was given to the French, who were all cut in pieces. The town, which 
from the beginning of the troubles had eſpouſed the cauſe of the barons, was 
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abandoned to pillage, and the ſoldiers gained ineſtimable booty; ſo that they diſ- M. Paris. 


tinguiſhed the pillageby the appellation of Lincoln fair. As for all the prieſts and Trivit. 


perſons belonging to the church, that were found in the place, they were treated 
as excommunicated wretches, by the expreſs deſire of the legate, who had con- 
feſſed and given abſolution to all the chiefs of the king's party, with full aſſu- 
rance of paradiſe to every man who ſhould fall in battle againſt the enemies 
of the church ; ſo that even the common ſoldiers fought with ſurpriſing ala- 

crity and reſolution. As 
$ VI. Lewis had recommenced the ſiege of Dover, in which he was em- 
ployed when he received the unwelcome tidings of this diſaſter : he forthwith 
abandoned his enterprize, and returned to London, in order to take ſome imme- 
diate meaſures for repairing the damage he had ſuſtained. He diſpatched let- 
ters to his father, ſolliciting a ſpeedy reinforcement, without which he ſaid he 
ſhould not be able to re-eftabliſh his affairs. Philip, loth to embroil himſelf fur- 
ther with the pope, affected to diſclaim his proceedings, and declared in public 
that Lewis muſt extricate himſelf as well as he could from the difficulties in which 
he was involved; but, at the ſame time, he enabled Blanche, his daughter-in- 
law, to equip an armament, in her own name, for the reliet of her huſband; and 
a ſtrong body of forces embarked at Calais for England. The commanders of 
the fleet fitted out by the Cinque-Ports, in the king's ſervice, being informed 
of theſe preparations, waited for the French tranſports in the channel, and 
attacking them in the paſſage, took or ſunk the greateſt part of the armament, 
This misfortune was the more ſenſibly felt by Lewis, as the Engliſh army ap- 
proached London, in which he immediately found himſelf blocked up by the 
regent, without any hope of relief: che people now expreſſed their diſcontent 
| Nann2 without 
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without reſerve ; the chief barons of his alliance were taken-priſoners at Lin- 
colin ; the reſt had either abandoned his party or were ſuſpected of diſaffection; 
the pope's thunder began to ſound terrible in his ears; his enemies were maſt- 
ers of the ſea ; and he himſelf was beſieged in a foreign country, cut off from 
all ſources of ſuccour and ſupply. In this forlorn ſituation, he demanded an 
honourable peace of the regent, which ſhould comprehend his allies, by whom 
he had been invited to England"; otherwiſe he would liſten to no terms of ac- 
commodation. The earl of Pembroke granted his requeſt, without heſitation, 
being equally unwilling to incur the reſentment of Philip, who would have 
doubtleſs exerted the whole power of France to fave his ſon from deſtruction; and 
to drive the barons to deſpair, by which the nation might be involved in new 
troubles. Conferences were immediately begun, and in a little time a treaty 
of peace was concluded, on condition that all'the adherents of Lewis ſhould, 
be re-eſtabliſhed in the rights and poſſeſſions they enjoyed betore the troubles ; 
that the antient pr. vileges of the city of London ſhould be preſerved; that all 
the priſoners taken ſince the arrival of Lewis ſhould be releaſed, and com- 
miſſaries apointed to regulate the terms upon which the reſt ſhould be ran- 
ſomed or exchanged; that all the Engliſh, without diſtinction, who had re- 
volted againſt John, ſhould take the oath. of allegiance to Henry ; that the 
hoſtages delivered to Lewis for the ranſom of priſoners, ſhould be ſet at li- 
berty, upon payment of the money ; that all the places, towns, and caltles, 
occupied by Lewis in England, ſhould be ſurrendered to king Henry; that 
the king of · Scotland might be comprehended in this treaty, on reſtoring all 
that he had ſeized during the war; and that the ſame reſtitution ſhould be 
made to him by the Engliſh monarch; that the prince of Wales ſhould 
enjoy the benefit of the ſame ſtipulation ; that Lewis ſhould relinquiſh all the 
iſles, which were occupied in his name; and renounce the homage which had 
been payed to him by the ſubjects of England. Beſides theſe public articles, 
Lewis promiſed to employ all his influence with his father, that the foreign 
AR. Pub, dominions belonging to the royal family might be reſtored ; and that, in caſe 
Mezerai, he ſhould not ſucceed in his remonſtrances on this ſubject, he would make 
M. Paris. the reſtitution at his own acceſſion to the throne of France. 
$ VI. The treaty being ſigned, ratified and confirmed by the pope's legate, 
Lewis received abſolution, and ſet fail for France, after having borrowed five 
thouſand marks of the city of London for the payment of his debts ; and he 
was no ſooner embarked than Henry made his public entrance into London, 
where he was received with great pomp and univerſal ſatisfaction. Then he 
ſwore to maintain the nation in all its privileges; and in this voluntary 
oath the barons obtained more ſolid advantages than ever they could have ex- 
pected from the victories of a — prince, by which, in all appearance they. 
would have effectually been enſlaved, Of all the adherents of Lewis, the cler- 
gy were the only perſons who ſuffered by this pacification. Nothing had been 
ſtipulated in their favour, except a reſtitution of the lay-fees which they poſ- 
ſeſſed; ſo that they were left expoſed to all the terrors of eccleſiaſtical cenſure. 
The pope had been very much mortified to find his ſentences deſpiſed by the 
laity; but he was implacably incenſed againſt the churchmen who had re- 
belled againſt his authority. The legate therefore, being now at liberty to 
act againſt thoſe rebellious eccleſiaſtics, ſet on foot a ſevere inquiry all * 
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the kingdom, by which he learned the names of thoſe who had diſobeyed the 
interdict; and they being convicted of this unpardonable crime againſt the ma- 
jeſty of the pope, were ſuſpended, deprived, or obliged to attone their guilt 
with great ſums of money. The king of Scotland, who had been excommuni- 
cated for doing homage to Lewis, claimed the benefit of the treaty; and re- 
pairing to Northampton, received abſolution of the legate, after having ſworn 
fealty to king Henry for the fiefs he poſſeſſed in England. 
VIII. It was not without great difficulty that the regent executed the 
treaty which had been made with Lewis. The barons who had ſerved the 
late king could not, without great reluctance, part with the lands of the revolt- 
ers, which had been granted to them by John as a recompence for their attach- 
ment; and the clergy complained loudly of having been abandoned to the per- 
ſecutions of the Roman ſee. Nevertheleſs, the earl of Pembroke, ſeeing no- 
other poſſibility of reſtoring the peace of the kingdom, than that of punctually 
executing the articles of convention, inſiſted upon the immediate reſtitution of 
the alienated lands, and, even compelled Robert Gawgy by force of arms to 
reſtore the caſtle of Nottingham to the biſhop of Lincoln its former owner. 
The reſt, ſubmitted without compulſion, and as for the clergy, he could not in- An. Ch. 12 18. 
termeddle in their affairs, without embroiling himſelf with the pope,whoſe pro- 
tection was very neceſſary to the intereſts of Henry. Far from oppoſing his: 
meaſures, he, at the deſire of the legate, publiſhed a proclamation, enjoining all 
excommunicated eccleſiaſtics who had not received abſolution to quit the king- 
dom, on pain of impriſonment ; ſo that they were. obliged to compound with- 
the legate for the removal of his cenſures. - 5 Id. Brady. 
All the troubles of the nation being now happily appeaſed, the regent ſent or- 
ders to all the magiſtrates of the kingdom, to execute the two charters of king 
John, and puniſh all thoſe who ſhould refuſe to conform to the articles contained 
in theſe conſtitutions. The earl of Pembroke acted, in all reſpects, like a great 
and good man, warmly attached to the intereſt of his country: in order to ſpare 
the ſubjects the expence of men and money, for the reduction of Llewellyn, prince 
of Wales, who had acted as an auxiliary of the barons, he propoſed honourable 
terms of accommodation, which were embraced by that prince, who was after- 
wards abſolved by the legate, through the earls interceſſion. This was the laſt. An. Ch. 1218. 
exertion of legatine power by Gualo, who was recalled by Honorius, the ſuc- 
ceſſor of pope Innocent; and Pandulf was appointed ſucceſſor in his room. 
IX. In a little time after Gualo's departure, the nation ſuſtained an irre- An. Ch. 1220. 
parable loſs, by the death of the regent, whoſe valour, integrity, and pru- 
dence, had preſerved it from ſlavery; he was ſucceeded by William de Roches, 
biſhop of Wincheſter; and Hubert de Burgh, the defender of: Dover, was 
created chief juſticiary of England. As the king's coronation at Wincheſter 
had been performed in a detective and informal manner, it was thought proper 
to. repeat the ceremony, in which cardinal Langton officiated, that prelate 
having, by this time, been freed from the ſuſpenſion, in conſequence of 
which he had quitted the kingdom. Immediately after the coronation, Hen- 
ry, with his new regent, made a progreſs through. the different counties of the 
kingdom, in order to enquire into the management of the ſervants belonging 
to the crown, and remove ſuch governors as were thought averſe to the pre- 
{eat adminiſtration, None of theſe made any oppoſition to the king's will, 
| except 
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France, and other foreign countries, on purpoſe to ſee this ſolemnity. 
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except William de Albemarle, caſtellan of Rockingham, who had erected 
himſelf into a ſovereign, and affected to deſpiſe the orders of the government. 
He at firit refuſed to reſign his employment, and put himſelf in a poſture of 
defence; but finding that all his neighbours offered their ſervice to aſſiſt the 
king in delivering them from his tyranny, his courage failed him, and he ſur- 
rendered upon capitulation. After this expedition, the king returned to Lon- 
don, where, with his own hand, he laid the firſt ſtone of the new abbey church 
of Weſtminſter, which remains to this day. In the courſe of this year, the 
pope canonized Hugh, biſhop of Lincoln, who died in the beginning of 
John's reign, and was ſaid to have performed miracles ; and Stephen Langton, 
archbiſhop at Canterbury, inſpired with the moſt profound veneration for his 
predeceſſor Thomas Becket, whoſe genius was congenial with his own, ordered 
the body of that apoſtle to be removed from the ſtone-coffin and vault, in 
which it was firſt interred, to a rich ſhrine of gold, beſet with precious ſtones. 
This ceremony was performed in preſence of the king, and Pandulf, the 
pope's legate, with almoſt all the prelates and nobility of England, ſurrounded 
by an incredible multitude of people, a great number of whom arrived from 

$ X. Mean while William de Albemarle, thinking himſelf injured in the 
affair of Rockingham, inſtead of obeying the king's order, when ſummoned 
to a general council at Weſtminſter aſſembled on national affairs, raiſed a 
body of troops, with which he ſurpriſed the caſtle of Fotheringay in Nor- 
thamptonſhire. Leaving a ſtrong garriſon in the place, he returned to his own 
habitation at Biham,which he fortified againſt all oppoſition, obliging all mer- 
chants and travellers that paſſed through the neighbourhood, to pay for his 
paſſports, on pain of being plundered by his detachments. The great coun- 
cil, informed of theſe violent and illegal proceedings, ſummoned him to ap- 
pear and juſtify his conduct; and he refuſing to obey, aſſembled an army to 
beſiege the caſtle, reſolving to puniſh him with all the ſeverity of the law. 
William, underſtanding that the troops were in march again him, retired to 
the northern parts of the kingdom, leaving the command of Biham-to a go- 
vernor, who did not furrender until he was reduced to the utmoſt extremity : 
he himſelf afterwards found means to make his peace with the regent, who, 
at the interceſſion of the archbiſhop of York, forgave his revolt, in conſidera- 
tion of his ſervices to the late king. This diſturbance being quelled, the king 
marched againſt Llewellyn, prince of Wales, who had inveſted the caſtle of 
Buelt, belonging to Reginald de Braouſe; but he relinquiſhed his enterprize, 
and retired at the approach of Henry, who purſued him to Montgomery, 
where a caſtle was built to prevent future incurſions. It was after his return 
from this expedition, that the king's ſiſter Joane, who had been betrothed to 
the ſon of earl Marche, was removed from the cuſtody of that nobleman, and 
married at York to Alexander, king of Scotland. That prince's ſiſter, about the 
ſame time, eſpouſed Hubert de Burgh, juſticiary of England; a match by 
which he incurred the envy and jealouſy of ſome noblemen, who took all op- 

rtunities to diſturb him in the execution of his office. Among theſe were 
William, carl of Saliſbury, and Rainulf, earl of Cheſter, who being ſuſ- 
roy of a deſign to excite new troubles, the archbiſhop of Canterbury aſſem- 

| 


ed a council at London, where he effected a reconciliation between the earls 
and 
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and the juſticiary; and, with the conſent of his ſuffragans, threatened to ex- 
communicate all thoſe who ſhould interrupt the peace of the kingdom. 

$ XI. The tranquillity of the nation was not yet ſo firmly eſtabliſhed, but 
that ſome turbulent individuals took all occafions to excite civil broils and com- 
motions ; nor was the party of Lewis as yet quite extinguiſhed in the realm, 
as appeared about this period in a riot at Weſtminſter, The citizens of Lon- 
don having obtained the prize in a wreſtling-match, appointed by the ftew- 
ard belonging to the abbot of Weſtminſter, this man repined at the glory 
which had been won from his tenants, and reſolved to revenge the diſgrace. 
With this view, he propoſed a ſecond contention, and a ram as the prize of 
the victors; the Londoners flocked in great numbers to this diverſion, and 
were ſuddenly attacked by the ſteward, and a band of armed ruſtics, whom 
he had aſſembled for the purpoſe. The citizens, being repulſed with great 
indignity, and a good number of them wounded in the fray, reſolved to take 
immediate vengeance upon the perfidious ſteward, and took to their arms in 
a very tumultuous manner : Serle the mayor endeavoured to quell the com- 
motion, and adviſed them to complain to the abbot, from whom they would 
receive proper ſatisfaction ; but this expedient was oppoſed by Conſtantine 
Fitz-Arnulf, a rich, turbulent, and popular citizen, who had diſtinguiſhed 
himſelf as a partiſan of Lewis and the barons. As he loved to fiſh in troubled 
waters, was ambitious of commanding the multitude, and believed that this 
diſturbance might produce ſomething that would revive the civil diſſenſions of 
the nation, he harrangued the rioters, and having inflamed their paſſions, 
propoſed that they ſhould march againſt the abbot and his ſteward, and raze 
their houſes to the ground. The ſcheme being applauded, he put himſelf at 
their head, and proceeded to Weſtminſter, exclaiming Mon joye St. Denis ! 
which was the war word of the French; and having demoliſhed ſeveral houſes 
belonging to the abbey, returned to the city in triumph. Hubert de Burgh, 
the juſticiary, being informed of this outrage, aggravated by the traiterous ex- 
preſſions of Conſtantine and the populace, repaired directly to the Tower with 
a body of troops, and ſummoned the citizens to appear and anſwer for thoſe 
riotous proceedings : Conſtantine going thither with great confidence, boldly 
juitified what he had done; declared he would repeat the ſame conduct on the 
like occaſion ; and pleaded the indemnity which had been ſtipulated for the 
partiſans of Lewis, by the treaty of pacification. Hubert gave him to under- 
ſtand, that nothing was ſtipulated in favour of thoſe who ſhould commit acts 
of ſedition ; and that he, with his two chief accomplices, ſhould be hanged 
next morning. This ſentence was accordingly executed, notwithſtanding 
his offer to redeem his life with fifteen thoufand marks of ſilver; and many 
citizens, concerned in the tumult, were puniſhed with the amputation of 
their hands and feet: nay, the king further expreſſed his reſentment againſt 
the city, by turning the magiſtrates out of their offices, and appointing others 
by his ſole authority. 


$ XII. This exerciſe of ſeverity raiſed an univerſal clamour among the peo- 


ple; eſpecially as it was practiſed in direct oppoſition to the charters which had 
been fo lately confirmed ; for the puniſhments were inflicted by the arbitrary 
ſentence of Hubert, without any previous trial or legal conviction. Lewis 
affected to complain of it as an infringement of the peace, infomuch that, 
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_ when he aſcended the throne of France, he made this tranſaction a pretence 


for refuſing to reſtore Normandy and the other foreign dominions to Henry, 


according to his promiſe. So abſolute was the royal power, at this period, 
that the king exacted hoſtages for the peaceable behaviour of the citizens; and 
thirty of the principal inhabitants being nominated for this purpoſe, the corpo- 
ration obliged themſelves, by an authentic deed, to deliver them up whenever 


they ſhould be demanded. This exertion of deſpotic power, however, gave 
ſuch umbrage to the nation in general, that, in a ſubſequent aſſembly held at 
Oxford, the members inſiſted upon the king's executing the charters, to the 
obſervance of which he had ſolemnly ſworn. The court had, fince the death 
of William, earl of Pembroke, adopted new maxims ; and when this addrefs 
was preſented to the king, William Bruvere, one of his courtiers, ſaid it was 


_ unreaſonable to demand the performance of charters, which had been extorted 
by force. The archbiſhop of Canterbury, ſtartled at this raſh declaration, 


replied, that if he really loved the king, whoſe intereſts he pretended ſo warmly 
to eſpouſe, he would not ſeek to reinvolve the kingdom in freſh troubles ; and 
Henry himſelf, being then in the ſixteenth year of his age, ſeconded Langton, 
and aſſured the deputies of his firm intention to obſerve the charters with the 
utmoſt punctuality. He accordingly iſſued orders all over the kingdom, for 
the exact execution of all the articles; and the aſſembly was ſo well pleaſed 
with his behaviour on this occaſion, that they indulged him with a very con- 
ſiderable ſubſidy, that he might be enabled to relieve the chriſtians in the 
Holy Land. 56th | 
XIII. Philip Auguſtus, king of France, dying during theſe tranſactions, 
Henry's council ſent over ambaſſadors, to congratulate Lewis on his acceſſion 
to the throne, and remind him of his promiſe touching Normandy, and the 
other dominions of which John had been deprived by his father ; but he gave 
them to underſtand, that he looked upon himſelf as acquitted of that obliga- 
tion, by Henry's having firſt infringed the articles of the treaty, in exacting 
exorbitant ranſom from the priſoners, neglecting to re-eſtabliſh the antient 
laws, according to the convention, and in putting Conſtantine to death, for 


his attachment to the French intereſt. In this manner did the arbitrary diſpo- 


ſition of the juſticiary injure his maſter, abroad as well as at home, where he 


aſſumed a prerogative, to which none of his predeceſſors in that employment 


had ever aſpired: nor was he contented with the great ſhare of power and au- 
thority which he engroſſed, as being ſtill obliged to receive orders from the 
biſhop of Wincheſter, who had been declared regent of the' kingdom, during 
the minority of Henry. Hubert, in order to abridge the term of this pre- 


late's office, obtained a bull from the pope, declaring the king of age, au- 


thorizing him to take the reins of government in his own hands, and. enjoin- 
ing all thoſe who filled offices to reſign them to their ſovereign, that he might 
diſpoſe of them as he ſhould think proper. This mandate the barons abſolutely 
refuſed to obey, becauſe it was directly contrary to the laws of the kingdom, 
which limited the king's minority to the age of one and twenty. 

$ XIV. Hubert, thus diſappointed, contrived another ſtratagem, which 
ſucceeded according to his expectation ; he perſuaded the king to demand 
of him the fortreſſes which were in his cuſtody, and actually ſurrendered the 


Tower of London and Dover-caſtle, the two moſt important places of the 
realm, 


[ 
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realm; a good number of the barons followed his example, and found them- 
| ſelves outwitted by the craft of the juſticiary, to whom his governments were 
reſtored, as ſoon as the king was in poſſeſſion of their caſtles. Such a mean 
colluſion, not only provoked them againſt Henry, but alſo impreſſed them 
with an unfavourable opinion of his morals. They conſidered his favourite as 
the author of this unworthy .contrivance : thoſe who enjoyed offices at court, 
unable to bear the inſolence of the juſticiary, reſigned their places, and retired 
to their reſpective homes, reſolving to embrace the firſt opportunity of ex- 
preſſing their reſentment in a more effectual manner. Such barons as had 
not fallen into the ſnare, Hubert endeavoured to intimidate, by threatening 
them with the ſenrence of excommunication ; and ſome of them were thus ter- 
Tified into compliance; but others deſpiſed theſe menaces, and reſolved to 


maintain their rights and property, againſt all the efforts of the king and his Abb. 4eCoog; 


miniſter. The principal malecontents were the earls of Cheſter and Albe- M. Paris. 


marle, Fulk de Bryant, and Robert de Vipont ; theſe, with ſome other 
barons, held a council at Leiceſter, in order to concert meaſures for their 
mutual defence, and fefuſed to appear at a general aſſembly convened at Nor- 
thampton, where the archbiſhop of c and his ſuffragans fulminated 
a ſentence of excommunication againſt all diſturbers of the public peace; and 
threatened them, in particular, with that ſentence from the pope, unleſs they 
would immediately reſign the caſtles belonging to the crown, which were in 
their cuſtody. The cenſures of the church were ſo formidable, that, rather 
than incur them, theſe noblemen ſubmitted, and gave up the fortreſſes, 


though they did not lay aſide their enmity to the juſticiary, nor the deſire of An. Ch. 1224. 


humbling his pride and arrogance. 1 

$ XV. Lewis was well informed of theſe inteſtine commotions, which ſeemed 
to be the prelude of a new rebellion, that might turn out to his advantage: 
mean while, inſtead of fulfilling the articles of the peace, which he had fworn 
to obſerve, he confiſcated all the lands belonging to Engliſh noblemen in his 
dominians, and marched into Saintonge, where he made himſelf maſter of 
divers places: then he inveſted Rochelle, which was immediately ſurrendered 
by Savary Maulion, who embraced the intereſt of France, out of reſentment 
to the Engliſh government, which, when he demanded a ſupply in money, 
ſent him a cheſt full of old iron. This unprovoked invaſion, which Lewis 
cloaked with the frivolous pretence of Henry's having omitted to appear at his 
conſecration, plainly demonſtrated the neceſſity of tending an army abroad; 
and a general aſſembly was convoked at Northampton, to conſider upon ways 


and means to equip an armament equal to an-enterprize of ſuch importance. pacl. Emil. 


Their deliberations were interrupted by the exceſſes of Fulk de Bryant, who, 
in imitation of William de Albemarle, had erected himſelf into a palatine, and 
levied contributions upon the open country, in the neighbourhood of his caſtle 
at Bedford. Complaints had been made of his tyranny ; and three judges 
being ſent down to Dunftaple, to take cognizance of his conduct, amerced him 
in one hundred pounds ſterting, in lieu of damages to the people whom he had 
oppreſſed. Incenſed at this determination, he detached his brother William, 
with a body of troops, to apprehend the judges, two of whom eſcaped; but 
the third, whoſe name was Henry de Baybrook, being taken, was con- 
veyed to Bedford, and treated with the utmeſt indignity. The 'aflembly 
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at Northampton, being informed of this. violence, unanimouſly refolved to 
make an example of this perturbator of the public peace, and ſuſpended all 


other deliberations, until he ſhauld be puniſhed for his. audacious behaviour, 
Forces were levied for that. purpoſe, and Fulk was ſummoned to ſurrender 


the caſtle; but, inſtead of obeying the order, he retired into Wales, in ho 


of being joined by other malecontents, who had promiſed to ſupport. him in 
his revolt, and left the caſtle to the charge of his brother, who after a deſperate 
reſiſtance, was obliged to ſurrender at diſcretion. Notwithſtanding the inter- 
ceſlion of his friends, who ſollicited the king in his behalf with unwearied im- 
portunity, he was hanged, with four and twenty knights who were found in 
the place, and the caſtle itſelf levelled with the ground. FEulk, ſeeing himſelf 
diſappointed of the ſuccours, he expected to receive, had. recourſe to the king's 
clemency, through the interceſſion of the biſhop of Coventry: and Henry, in 
conſideration of the ſervices he performed to his father, granted him. his life; 
but he was committed to the cuſtody of the biſhop of London, till the year 


following, when, by an act of the general. council, his eſtate was confiſcated, 


and himſelf baniſhed the realm. 2 511 Jp | 

$ XVI, They had granted a ſmall ſubſidy for this expedition; but, as a 
great ſum was neceſſary for the ſupport of the war againſt France, another ge- 
neral council was convoked at Weſtminſter, where Hubert de Burgh, having 


expatiated upon the damage ſuſtained by the king and ſeveral noblemen in 


their poſſeſſions on the continent, and the neceſſity of retrieving theſe loſſes by 
force of arms, demanded a fifteenth of all moveables, belonging to eccleſiaſtics 
as well as laymen, The aſſembly promiſed to grant this ſubſidy, provided the 
king would order the charters of John to be more punctually obſerved ; and he 
forthwith appointed commiſſaries to viſit the different counties, and ſee the 
articles-duly executed: a conceſſion which operated fo favourably on the minds 
of the people, that the tax was paid with great chearfulneſs ; and the. biſhops 
excommunicated all thoſe who ſhould commit any frauds: in the collection. 
The Ciſtercians added to their proportion a free gift of two thouſand marks; 
and the Jews preſented the king with five thouſand, for his favour and pro- 
tection. Thus ſupplied, the king levied an army, and equipped a fleet for an 
expedition into Guienne, under the command of his brother Richard, whom 
he had knighted and created earl of Cornwal. That young prince, accom- 
panied by the earl of Saliſbury and Philip d' Albiney, ſet fail from England 
with a fleet of three hundred ſhips ; and landing at Bourdeaux, was joined by a a 
great number of adventurers whom he took into his ſervice. Thus reinforced, 
he marched into Guienne, where he reduced ſeveral places, and, at laſt, in- 
veſted the caſtle of La Reole, which being ſtrongly fortified, held out until 
the count de la Marche, general of the. French army, advanced to its relief. 
Richard, being too weak to hazard a battle, abandoned the ſiege, and retreated 
to the other ſide of the river Dourdogne; and while he remained on the con- 
tinent, he attempted nothing further of any importance. 

XVII. During theſe tranſactions in Guienne, Otho arrived as pope's 
legate; and an aſſembly being convoked at his deſire, while the king lay dan- 
gerouſly ill at Marlborough, he made a very extraordinary propoſal, in the 


name of his holineſs. He began his harrangue, by obſerving that the holy ſee 
kad long lain under the reproach of ſelling her favours for money; and that it 


hn: 
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was the duty of all good chriſtians to remove the cauſe of that imputation, 
which was no other than the extreme indigence of the Roman church. He 


therefore propoſed, that in order to relieve the preſſing neceſſities of the 
holy ſee, and enable it to diſtribute its indulgences with generoſity and mode- 
ration, two prebends in every cathedral, and as many cells in every convent 
of England, ſhould be granted to the pope, by an authentic deed, confirmed by 
an act of the general aſſembly. This demand was ſo unconſcionable, that the 
council, far from complying with it, would not even deign to anſwer the legate, 
until he complained of being treated with diſreſpect; then they told him, that 
the abſence of the king and ſome principal members, would not permit them 


- 
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to deliberate upon a propoſal of that nature. Otho, with a perſeverance which An. Ch. 12264 


was truly pontifical, deſired them to continue the ſeſſion, until his majeſty and 
the abſent members ſhould arrive; but they paid no regard to his intreaties, 
and broke up without even conferring upon the ſubject: ſo that he found him- 
ſelf obliged to exert his patience till another opportunity. During this inter- 
val, he made a progreſs into the north, where, under pretence of the right of 
procurations , he fleeced and harraſſed the churches in ſuch a manner, that 
the clergy complained of him to the pope, who recalled him immediately, 
rather than run the riſque of exaſperating the Engliſh at ſuch a conjuncture. 
At the ſame time, he directed the archbiſhop of Canterbury to procure ano- 
ther convocation of the aſſembly, and demand a poſitive anſwer to the pro- 
poſition which had been made by the legate. His mandate was obeyed by 
Langton; and the king, with the advice of his prelates, declared to his holi- 


neſs, that, as the affair concerned all Chriſtendom as well as England, he would M. Paris, 


conform to the reſolutions of his neighbour potentates. Mean while, Hen- 
ry continued his preparations againſt France, until he was obliged to interrupt 
them on account of the cruſade againſt the Albegenſes, which Lewis undertook 
to command in perſon, while the pope expreſiy forbade all chriſtian princes to 
invade his dominions, to the prejudice of this expedition. Henry, by the ad- 
vice of his council, reſolved therefore to poſtpone all hoſtilities until the return 
of the French king, who was, by this time, employed in the ſiege of Avignon; 
after the reduction of which he died, not without ſuſpicion of being poiſoned 
by the count de Champagne, who loved his queen to diſtraction. Lewis IX. 
ſucceeded his father, under the tuition of Blanche of Caſtile, who, though a 
toreigner, had intereſt enough to be declared regent of the kingdom. | 
XVIII. In the mean time, Henry of England having been de- 
clared of age, before the time fixed by the laws of the realm, he began his 
reign with a ſample of government which impreſſed the people with a very 
untavourable opinion of his character. As he could not demand money from 
the aſſembly, after the large ſubſidies he had ſo lately received, he reſolved to 
revive an expedient which had been practiſed by his uncle Richard, after his 
return from Paleſtine. This was an order commanding all perſons who enjoyed 
charters to pay a certain tax for their being renewed and confirmed; a griev- 
ance of which the monaſteries, and the nation in general, loudly complained : 
not that the king himſelf was ſo much blamed tor this extortion, as the juſti- 


This was a right, which legates had to and monaſteries ; which entertainment they nor 


free entertainment, while they viſited churches commuted for money. 
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ciary, who had gained an abſolute aſcendency over him, and attracted the 
| odium of the people, which was not diminiſhed by the death of the earl of 
; 1227. Saliſbury, natural ſon of Henry II. This nobleman had performed many 
ſervices of the utmoſt importance to the late king, and was conſidered as a 
rival in power, or rather as a popular check upon the behaviour of Hubert, 
who invited him to an entertainment in his houſe, immediately after which he 
was ſeized with a languiſhing diſtemper that conveyed him to his grave; ſo 
that the people ſuſpected he had not met with fair play from his entertainer. 
As Henry advanced in years he diſcovered extreme avarice, inconſtancy, ca- 
price, weakneſs of judgment, and irreſolution, mingled with the principles of 
tyranny and oppreſſion; which afforded a very diſagreeable proſpect to his ſub- 
jects. Such a prince never governs in his own perſon : as he has neither maxims, 
knowlege, nor reſolution, by which he can manage the helm of adminiſtra- 
tion, he neceſſarily becomes a prey to ſome inſinuating, ambitious individual, 
who rules him and the realm as favourite and prime miniſter. Henry was a 
ſlave of this fort to Hubert de Burgh, Who being impatient of any controut 
or partition of influence, prevailed upon the king to diſmiſs the biſhop of 
Wincheſter from his councils; and that prelate was ordered to return to his 
dioceſe. After his departure, the juſticiary perſuaded Henry to render him- 
ſelf independent of thole reſtrictions that hampered him in his adminiſtration, 
and reign with abſolute authority. He found the king very well. diſpoſed to 
follow his advice; the effects of which were ſoon felt by the people of England. 
He exacted five thouſand marks from the city of London, on pretence of 
that community's having lent the like ſum to Lewis when he departed from 
the kingdom. Northampton was compelled to pay twelve hundred pounds 
ſterling, on ſome other frivolous pretext; and large ſums of money were 
ſqueezed from the monaſteries, notwithſtanding their appeals to his holineſs : 
but what entirely alienated the affections of the people, was the unexpected 
revocation of the two charters which he had ſo ſolemnly ſworn to obſerve z and 
which he now renounced, alleging that he could not be legally bound by any 
tranſaction of his minority. As for Hubert, he ſeemed to laugh at the mur- 
- Brady. Tyrrel. murs of the people, and was in the courſe of this year inveſted with the earldom 
M. Paris. of Kent, as a recompence for having freed his maſter from ſuch uneafy 
fetters. E 
$ XIX. This conduct of the king and his miniſter produced an univerſal 
ſpirit of diſſatisfaction among the barons ; and prince Richard, lately arrived 
rom Guienne, took the advantage of this alienation to inſult his brother, in 
conſequence of a quarrel about a German whoſe name was Walleran, on whom 
king John had beſtowed ſome. lands in Cornwal. When Richard received the 
inveſtiture of this county, he ſummoned Walleran to produce his title; and 
in the mean time ſeized his eitate. The German, inſtead of ſhewing his 
charter, complained to the king, in his brother's abſence ; and an order was 
iſſued for putting him in poſſeſſion. of his lands. The vaſſals and agents of 
the earl eluded the execution of this order till the return of Richard, Who 
aſſured the king that he had no intention to injure Walleran ; and that he 
would refer the diſpute to the judgment of his peers. Henry, incenſed at this 
declaration, which he conſtrued into an appeal from his determination, chid 
kim ſeverely for his preſumption, and commanded him to reſtore the lands 
ar 
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or quit the kingdom immediately. Richard replied that he would neither do 


the one nor the other, without the deciſion of his peers ; and immediately retired 
to his own houſe, The juſticiary adviſed the king to arreſt him without de- 
lay; but, while he wavered in his reſolution, the earl ſet out for Marlborough, 
where he communicated the tranſaction to William Mareſchal, earl of Pem- 
broke, who approved of his behaviour, and undertook to form an aſſociation 


for humbling the pride of the juſticiary. With this view they viſited the earl; 


of Cheffer, and ſome other noblemen, who embraced their plan without he- 
ſitation, and appointed a rendezvous at Stamford, whete they were met by 
the earls of Glouceſter, Warenne, Hereford, Ferrars, and Warwick, with 
a great number of gentlemen, attended by a vaſt multitude of armed vaſſals. 
There they publiſhed a manitefto, containing their grievances; and demanded 
the confirmation of the charters, together with the diſmiſſion of Hubert from 
the king's councils. The juſticiary foreſeeing the dangerous conſequences 
that might enſue from this inſurrection, adviſed the king to convoke a general 
aſſembly at Northampton, with' promiſe to redreſs the grievances of the na- 
tion; and in the mean time, to detach prince Richard from the confederacy, 
by ceding in his favour ſome claims to the effects of his mother, and adding to his 
appointments the lands which the count-de Boulogne had poſſeſſed in England. 
Theſe ſeaſonable conceſſions operated fo effectually upon the mind of the earl, 


that he renounced his engagements with the nobility, who, finding themſelves 


thus bereft of their leader, laid aſide their deſign, and ſubmitted to the king, 
on his promiſe to govern according to the laws of the realm. 
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XX. About this period Gregory IX. ſucceeded to the papacy, at the death An. Ch. 122 


of Honorius IIT. who was ſurvived but a few months by Stephen Langton, 


archbiſhop of Canterbury. This prelate's eyes were no ſooner cloſed than 


the monks of St. Auguſtin, in order to preſerve their privilege, elected one of 
their brothers, called Walter de Hemiſham, without even demanding the king's 
permiſſion. Henry therefore refuſed to confirm his election, on pretence of 
his father's having. been hang'd for felony ; and the ſuffragans of Canterbury, 
who likewiſe pretended to the right of election, found a pretext for refuſing to 
own this new archbiſhop, who it ſeems had debauched a nun, by whom he 
had ſeveral children. Agents were ſent with appeals to Rome; but the pope 
declined deciding the diſpute, until he ſhould be better informed of the parti- 
culars; and in the mean time the ſee remained vacant. His holineſs at that 
time could not attend to ſuch petty conteſts, ſo much was he engrofled by his 
quarrel with Frederic II. emperor of Germany, whom he now excommuni- 
cated for having deferred his voyage to the Holy Land, according to the oath 
he had taken. This ſentence excited ſuch commotions in Germany and Italy, 
that Frederic was obliged to perform his vow. France was at the ſame time 
embroiled by the regency of Blanche; and had Henry been an enterprizing 
prince, he might have taken the advantage of this conjuncture, to retrieve his 
paternal poſſeſſions on the continent. The Normans, who had engaged in 
the intereſt of the French barons, againſt the regency, aſſured the king of 
England, that if he would croſs the ſeas, they would receive him with open 
arms. The Poitevins preſſed him to take poſſeſſion of their country; in 
which cafe they would aſſiſt him in expelling the French garriſons; and the 


Gaſcons deputed the archbiſhop of Bourdeaux to invite him to come and re- 
cover 
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cover the inheritance of Guienne. Such preſſing invitations one would ima- 
gine ſhould have been very acceptable to any prince of common courage and 
diſcretion ; eſpecially to one who had no domeſtic troubles to fear: for Henry 
had juſt concluded a peace with Llewellyn, a prince of Wales, who had made 
ſome incurſions upon the Engliſh borders. Nevertheleſs, he declined their pro- 
poſals, obſerving he would chuſe a more proper opportunity; whereas, ſuch 
another could not be expected during the whole courſe of his reign ; and he 
| — raſhly undertook the expedition, without the leaſt probability of 
Rymer. XXI. Mean while, the pope ſtill delayed giving judgment in the diſpute 
M. Paris. . concerning the archbiſhopric of Canterbury, until the king's envoys made an 
offer to the pope of the tenth of all moveables in England and Ireland. This 
propoſition threw a new light upon the conteſt, and his holineſs immediately 
annulled the election of the monks ; but, at the ſame time he arrogated to 
himſelf the power of filling up the vacancy, appointing by his own autho- 
rity Richard le Grant, chancellor of the church of Lincoln, to the archiepiſ- 
copal dignity ;. and this prelate was recognized by the king and theſuffragans, 
who on this occaſion betrayed the rights of the Anglican church. In a little 
time after this tranſaction, the pope ſent over one of his chaplains to collect 
the promiſed tythe, in order to ſupport a war againſt the emperor ; and he 
preſented the pontiff's letter to the great council of the kingdom, deſiring that 
this aid might be levied without delay. All the members were aſtoniſhed at 
the propoſal, and turned their eyes upon the king, expecting that he would 
- diſclaim the conduct of his envoys, who had made ſuch an extravagant pro- 
' miſe : but they ſoon perceived by his ſilence, that the offer had been made by 
his direction; and, in the firſt tranſports of their indignation, reſolved that 
their vaſſals ſhould not be expoſed to any ſuch exaction. Nevertheleſs, as a 
mark of their reſpect to his holineſs, they agreed to grant him a donation, - 
without proceeding to an inquiry into the effects of individuals. They were, 
however, diverted from executing this reſolution, by the behaviour of Stephen 
Seagrave, one of the richeſt and moſt popular members of the aſſembly, who 
voluntarily ſubmitted to the tax; and a great number was influenced by his 
example, till at laſt the whole council, including eccleſiaſtics as well as lay- 
men, acquieſced in the demand, rather than incur the wrath of the king, and 
the cenſures of Gregory. This point being ſettled, the nuncio produced a 
commiſſion inveſting him with full power to levy the tax upon all moveables 
whatſoever. He forthwith proceeded to the execution of his orders, and ex- 
acted the tythe with ſuch rigour, that the people were obliged to pay ready 
money for the fruits of the earth even while growing: the prelates and abbots 
were compelled to advance the tax for their inferior clergy z and, as they could 
not conveniently raiſe the ſums demanded, they were ſupplied by Italian 
uſurers, whom the nuncio had brought along -with him tor this purpoſe. 
The earl of Cheſter, however, inſiſted upon his prerogative of palatine, and 
would not ſuffer the nuncio, or any of his agents, to ſet foot within his terri- 
Ch.Dunſtaple. tories. The king and the pope ſeemed to have a fellow-feeling in this col- 
M. Paris, lection; and in all probability ſhared the money that was levied, according to 
a previous reſolution to fleece the people in concert; for they afterwards- 
ſupported each other reciprocally, in all their mutual ſchemes of — 
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XXII. Before the people had time to breathe, after this grievous burden, An. Ch. 1229. 
they were again oppreſſed with ſubfidies, to enable the king to equip an arma- 
ment againſt France, now that he had no longer an opportunity to proſecute 
the war with advantage. He ſummoned all the nobility and gentlemen of 
England to attend him at Portſmouth, immediately after Michaelmas, where 
they aſſembled to avaſt multitude, from all parts of the kingdom, beſides a great 
number of volunteers from Ireland, Wales, and Scotland. But, all the ſuc- 
ceſs that might have been expected from ſuch an army was prevented by the 
neglect of the juſticiary, who had not provided a ſufficient number of veſſels 
for its tranſportation, Henry is ſaid to have been ſo much incenſed at this 
omiſſion, that he drew his ſword, in order to ſacrifice Hubert with his own 
hand, and was hardly witheld by the noblemen who interpoſed. This is a 
circumſtance very incompatible with. the diſpoſition of the king, who ſtood in 
awe of the juſticiary, and could fcarce have been provoked to ſuch an effort 
of reſolution. The enterprize ſeems to have been poſtponed for want of 
money to pay ſuch a multitude of ſoldiers, and in conſequence of what was 
ſuggeſted by the count of Brittany, who had by this time arrived at Portſ- 
mduth, in order to-.conduct the expedition; and difſuaded the king from 
hazarding a voyage in the winter ſeaſon. The troops were accordingly diſ- 
miſſed; and the count having obtained a grant of the honour of Richmond, with 
a ſupply of five thouſand marks in ready money, returned to his own country, 
where he publiſhed a manifeſto repreſenting his grievances, and renouncing _ 
his allegiance to the king of France. | 
 $ XXII. The expedition being thus poſtponed, Henry made a progrefs to An. Ch. 1230. 
the north, and paſſed the Chriſtmas holidays at York, where he was viſited by. 
Alexander, king of Scotland. Then he convoked an aſſembly, and obtained a 
conſiderable ſcutage for defraying the expence of another armament. The 
rendezyous of his army was appointed at Reading, for the beginning of April ; 
from thence he marched to Portſmouth, and embarking about the latter end 
of the {ame month, arrived at St: Malo. There he was received by the count, 
who ſurrendered ſeveral ſtrong places into his hands; and a great number of 
the nobility did homage to him as their ſovereign. The king of France had 
already; taken Angers, in the neighbourhood of which his army was poſted ..- 
to obſerve the motions of the Engliſh, and oppoſe their irruption into Poitou; 
but ſeeing Henry did not move from Nantes, he advanced towards Amiens on 
the Loire, which he inveſted and took, together with ſeveral places in the 
neighbourhood of Henry's quarters, without meeting with the leaſt interrup-- - 
tion from that prince, who ſpent his time in feaſting and riot, as if he had 
croſſed the ſea to take his diverſion. Notwithſtanding the prudent adminiſtra- 
tion of the queen regent of France, the diſcontented noblemen, in hope of 
being ſuſtained by Henry, took this opportunity of their own king's abſence, 
to-excite freſh commotions, which obliged.Lewis to quit Anjou, that he might 
reduce thoſe malecontents ; and this was a favourable juncture for Henry, to 
recover the dominions which his father had loſt. + The king of France had 
withdrawn his forces, and the Normans earneſtly follicited the king oi Eng- 
land to take poſſeſſion of their country; but, inſtead of marching into Nor- 
mandy, he entered Poitou, where he made himſelf maſter of Mirebeau; then 
repaired to Guienne, to receive the homage of the Gaſcon barons ; and, laſtly, 
| re- 
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returned into Brittany, where he relapſed into his former indolence, as if he 
had reſtricted himſelf by oath from interrupting Lewis, in the pacification 
of his realms, His conduct was ſo amazingly impolitic and abſurd on this 
occaſion, that his miniſters were ſuſpected of carrying on an intelligence with 
the enemy; and Lewis effected an accommodation with the confederated ba- 
rons, who ſaw they had nothing to expect from the aſſiſtance of England. 
By this time Henry was heartily tired of the war, and his forces daily dimi- 
niſhing from intemperance, he agreed to leave four hundred knights, and a body 
of horſe, to aſſiſt the count of Brittany, while he ſhould maintain the war with 
France, and to remit ſix thouſand marks for his ſervice, as ſoon as he ſhould 

arrive in England. His reſolution to quit Britanny was haſtened by the mo- 
tions of the French king and the regent, who having appeaſed the inteſtine 
troubles of France, marched back to oppoſe the Engliſh ; and Henry, at 
their approach, embarked ſuddenly for England. Yet the earls of Cheſter, 
Albemarle, and Pembroke, who were left behind with the troops above- 
mentioned, exerted themſelves with great activity and reſolution, after the 

NI. Paris. King's departure. They made an incurſion into Anjou, where they took and 

_— Spi- demoliſhed ſeveral caſtles, and afterwards ravaged the frontiers of Nor- 

: mandy. = 215 q 
$ XXIV. During Henry's abſence Ireland had been involved in troubles. 
The king of Connaught knowing the beſt of the Engliſh troops were with- 
drawn from that kingdom, to ſerve in the expedition againſt Brittany, re- 
ſolved to take the advantage of their abſence, and aſſembling a vaſt number 
of vaſſals, invaded the lands of the Britiſh proprietors, which he waſted with 
fire and ſword, until he.was encountred by Geoffrey de Mariſco, jufticiary of 
Ireland, who took him priſoner, after having routed his army with great 
An. Ch. 1231. ſlaughter. This event in ſome meaſure conſoled the nation for the miſcarriage 
of Henry's foreign expedition, which he had fo diſgracefully miſmanaged ; 
and yet he uſed it as a pretext for raiſing further ſubſidies. He had exhauſted his 
finances abroad in ſuch an extravagant manner, that he was a meer beggar at 
his return ; and what the great council would have refuſed to his demand at 
another time, they now granted to his indigence. There was nothing affable 
or engaging in the character of Henry; ſo that he never could attach a noble- 
man to his intereſt by the ties of affection: but, as he ſeized all opportunities 
of exerting the odious prerogatives of his royalty, Richard, archbiſhop of 
Canterbury, having complained to him of the behaviour of Hubert de Burgh, 
who had ſeized the caſtle of Tunbridge, tho' it was a fief of the archbiſhopric, 
he replied, that the young earl of Glouceſter being a ward of the crown, he 
had a right to diſpoſe oi the caſtle during his minority; and that Richard 
was preſumptuous in pretending to diſpute that privilege. The archbiſhop, 
incenſed at this reproachful refuſal, excommunicated without diſtinction all 

Chron. Dun- thoſe who detained the effects of the church, and ſet out immediately for Rome 

ſtaple, to claim the protection of his holineſs, FL 

$ XXV. Henry's imperious diſpoſition was about this time manifeſted in 
another difference with one of the firſt noblemen of his kingdom. The carl of 
Fembroke dying in Brittany, was ſucceeded by his brother Richard, who had 
accompanied him in the expedition, and diftinguiſhed himſelf on divers occa- 
ſions by his gallantry and conduct. Notwithitauding his undoubted right and 


ler vices, 
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ſervices, the king ſeized the eſtate as ſoon as he received the news of the bro- 
ther's death; and a truce being afterwards concluded with France, Richard 


returned to England, and demanded the ſucceſſion. Henry at firſt pretended, 
that the late earl's widow was pregnant; but that allegation being diſproved, he 
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charged Richard with having carried on a treaſonable correſpondence with the 


enemy; and ordered him to quit the kingdom in fifteen days. Such an arbi-/ 
trary and unjuſt ſentence muſt have incenſed any Engliſh nobleman ; but it 
was particularly provoking to the ſon of that earl of Pembroke who had placed 


the crown on his head, and ſupported him againſt all the efforts of his ene- 


mies. Richard obeyed the order literally, in quitting the kingdom ; but he 
retired into Ireland, where he took poſſeſſion of the lands belonging to his fa- 
mily; and affembling a body of troops, ravaged the crown demeſnes, and thus 
made himſelf amends for the damage he had ſuſtained. This was the moſt ef- 
fectual way of dealing with a prince of Henry's character. Alarmed at 
Richard's progreſs, he recalled him from exile, reſtored his eſtate, and inveſt- 
ed him with the office of earl mareſchal, which his brother had enjoyed, 


$ XXVI. Henry was timorous, raſh, and irreſolute in every part of his 


conduct. Lilewellyn, prince of Wales, having renewed his incurſions, the 


Mat. Patis« 
Brady. 


king allowed him to ravage the borders with impunity ; and, after he had re- 


turned with his plunder, marched againſt him, at the head of a numerous ar- 
my: but, he no ſooner met with difficulties and oppoſition, than his ardour 
cooled, and he returned, without having reduced the enemy, or done any thing 
worthy of notice. The ſame inconſtancy and irreſolution appeared in the dif- 
_ ferent ſchemes of matrimony which he projected. He was now in the twenty- 


fifth year of his age, and had propoſed en to ſeveral princeſſes : he had 


engaged himſelf by oath to Yolante, daughter of the count of Brittany; he had 
demanded the daughter of the duke of Auſtria z he had expreſſed a deſire of 
uniting himſelf cloſely with the empire, by means of a match with a princeſs of 
Bohemia; and now he reſolved to eſpouſe the ſecond daughter of William, 
late king of Scotland. All theſe alliances miſcarried, through Henry's own 
levity, except the laſt, which was prevented by the remonftrances of the nobi- 
lity, who repreſented the diſgrace that would attend his marriage with the 
younger lifter of his juſticiary's wife, He in the ſequel propoſed marriage to 
the daughter of the count de Ponthieu: the contract was ſettled, and the am- 
baſſadors on their way to Rome, for the pope's diſpenſation, when he ſudden- 
ly changed his mind, and ſent meſſengers to overtake them, with orders to 
return. $7 

$ XXVII. Richard, archbiſhop of Canterbury, who had repaired to Rome 
with complaints againſt John and his juſticiary, concerning the caſtle of Tun- 
bridge, did not meet with the fuccets he expected: Henry had fent over an 
agent to juſtify his conduct; and the pope, whoſe intereſt it was to oblige this 


hy 


Act. Pub. 


weak prince, iſſued à bull, forbidding the prelates of England to excommuni- 


cate the king's miniſters and officers, for maintaining the rights of the crown 
to caſtles and other poſſeſſions. Richard dying, on his return the monks of 
Canterbury proceeded immediately to a new election, and choſe Ralf de Ne- 
ville, biſhop of Chicheſter and chancellor of the kingdom, to fill the vacant 
ſee; a choice fo agreeable to the king, that he forthwith approved of the 
election, and put him in poſſeſſion of the temporalities; yet he could not ob- 
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. tain the confirmation of the pope, to whom Simon Langton repreſented him as 


Mat. Paris, 


a prelate devoted to the prerogatives of the crown, in oppoſition to the autho- 
rity of the Roman church. His election was therefore ſet aſide ; and the 
monks were ordered to chooſe another, who being as diſagreeable to his holi- 
nels as Ralf, they pitched upon a third, who was likewiſe rejected, and at laſt 
elected Edmund, treaſurer of the church of Salisbury, who was choſen by the 
pope's own recommendation. ELIE | 
XXVIII. The court of Rome had by this time uſed its influence in ſuch an 
unpopular manner, that a general clamour aroſe all over England, againſt the 
8 of beſtowing benefices upon Italian prieſts, and inhibiting Engliſh bi- 
ops and lay patrons to preſent natives, until thoſe foreigners ſhould be pre- 


' ferred. This was conſidered as a national inſult and grievance, and a number 


of aſſociations were formed for delivering the kingdom from ſuch ſhameful op- 
preſſion, Circular letters were ſent to biſhops and chapters, warning them 


..*/ againſt favouring ſuch eneroachments, on pain of having their houſes burned, 


An. Ch. 1232. 


and their farms deſtroyed. Cincio, a Roman prebendary of St. Paul's, was 
apprehended, in the neighbourhood of St. Alban's, by a number of men in vi- 
zards, who confined him for five weeks, and obliged him to pay a conſiderable 
ranſom for his liberty: the barns of the Italian clergy were broke open, and 
their corn either given to the poor, or ſold in public; and when the civil ma- 
giſtrate interpoſed, counterfeit warrants were produced by the rioters, who ge- 
nerally appeared to the number of fourſcore, on all ſuch occaſions. In this 
manner they proceeded for ſome time, without oppoſition, and the foreign ec- 
cleſiaſtics took refuge in convents, for the ſecurity of their perſons. The pope 
being informed of this violence, wrote a letter to the king, inſiſting upon his 
puniſhing the delinquents with the utmoſt rigour; otherwiſe he would excom- 
municate his perſon, and lay his dominions under an interdict. Henry, ſtartled 
at theſe menaces, appointed inquiſitions in different parts of the kingdom, 
where thoſe diſorders had prevailed; and it ſoon appeared, that they had been 


countenanced by every rank and degree of people in the kingdom. Biſhops, 


abbots, knights, ſheriffs, and eſquires, were found to have been concerned as 
acceſſories or abettors, and the juſticiary himſelf was ſuſpected of having con- 
nived at the pillage, and ſcreened the rioters from perſecution. At laſt, Ro- 
bert de Twange, a gallant young knight, who, under the name of W. Wither, 
had headed them in their excurſions, appeared in the king's preſence, and 
owned himſelf the ringleader in all theſe expeditions againſt the Romans, who, 
he ſaid, had endeavoured to deprive him of the only patronage he enjoyed. 
Henry was pleaſed with his appearance and frank confeſſion ; and as the biſhop 
of London and another prelate had excommunicated all concerned in thoſe riots, 


he ſent him to Rome, with letters recommending him to the pope's indul- 


nce, «+ 3% : 44s 

$ XXIX. Though this young adventurer fully cleared Hubert of all fuſpi- 
cion, his profeſſed enemy Peter de Roches, biſhop of Wincheſter, inſinuated 
to the pope, that the juſticiary was actually concerned in the outrages com- 
mitted againſt the Italian clergy ; and by theſe inſinuations added the influence 


of his holineſs to the confederacy which was already formed at court to the 
prejudice of Hubert. This nobleman had, * his pride and arbitrary diſpoſt- 


tion, not only diſguſted almoſt all the peers of the realm, but alſo become dit- 


agreeable 
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agreeable to the king, whoſe fickleneſs diſpoſed him to novelty and alteration 
in miniſters as well as meaſures. The julticiary's enemies no ſooner found 
Henry's ears open to their repreſentations, than they aſſiduouſly calumniated 
the conduct and character of the miniſter : they prevailed upon the king to re- 
call the biſhop of Wincheſter to court; and that prelate captivated the heart 
and admiration of this weak prince by ſumptuous entertainments and magnift- 
cent preſents. . As he gained ground in his majeſty's favour, he filled the court 
with his relations and adherents ;. and now that he was eſtabliſhed in his good 
graces, reſolved to employ all his addreſs in augmenting his averſion to the 
Juſticiary. The prince of Wales having made ſome incurſions into the Engliſh 
territories with impunity, the biſhop, who had ſignalized his- courage and mi- 
litary capacity in the Holy Land, expoſtulated with the king.upon the diſgrace 
of ſitting tamely, and ſecing his dominions ravaged by a handful of naked ſa- 
vages. When Henry gave him to underſtand that his finances were ſcarce 
ſufficient to defray the expences of his houſhold, much leſs to maintain a war 
againſt his neighbours, Peter - loudly inveighed againſt the conduct of the 
prime miniſter ; affirming that his revenues were miſmanaged and embezzled ; 
that the wardſhips of the crown were beſtowed upon individuals, without pro- 
ducing any advantage to the exchequer ; that the income of vacant benefices 
was intercepted, as well as that of lands reverting to the crown by death or 
confiſcation z, and that, by the help of honeſt officers and proper ceconomy, he 
might, like his predeceſſors, keep his coffers always full, and his ſway inde- 
pendent of the general aſſembly. This was a doctrine that ſounded very agre- 
ably in the ears of Henry, who was equally indigent, rapacious, and averſe to 
national councils : he forthwith ordered all his ſheriffs and officers of the reve- 
nue to produce their accounts. Some of them being detected in frauds, were 
deprived of their offices, and impriſoned. Ralf Brito, treaſurer of the cham+ 
ber, was fined in a thouſand pounds, and his poſt beſtowed upon Peter de Ri- 
vaux, nephew to the biſhop of Wincheſter. Theſe, were previous ſteps which 
that prelate took to pave the way for the execution of his grand project. Hav- 
ing thus removed the dependents of Hubert, whoſe credit daily diminiſhed, he 
at length prevailed. upon the king to divelt that miniſter of his office of juſti- 
ciary, and confer it upon, Stephen de Seagrave, the biſhop's creature and chief 
favourite, although Hubert had enjoyed it by a patent for life. Not contented 
with this triumph over his rival, he perſuaded Henry to call him to account for 
the ſums of money which had paſſed through his hands during his adminiſtra- 
tion; and Hubert endeavoured to avoid this inquiry, by producing a patent of 
king John, containing an ample diſcharge for all the money he had received in 
the courſe of his faithful ſervices to his ſoyereign. The biſhop of Wincheſter, 
who was preſent, told him that ſuch an acquittance could have ng effect upon 
his adminiſtration ſince the acceſſion, of his preſent majeſty: and added, chat 
this was not the only crime laid to his charge; for he way. accuſed of divers 
crimes and miſdemeanours; and, in particular, of having given the king per- 
nicious counſel, to the unſpeakable prejudice of his affairs. Hubert perceiv- 
ing that this prelate was bent upon his ruin, and that the king's heart was al- 
together alienated, deſired that he might be indulged with time: tg prepare for 
his defence; and tbis demand the biſhop could not refuſe, without running the 
risk of diſobliging the barons, by excluding, Hubert trom'g, Privilege he en- 
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joyed in common with all the noblemen of the kingdom, The earl of Kent 
having intimation that Peter was determined upon bringing him to an igno- 
minious death, and finding it very difficult to unravel a number of perplexed 
accounts, retired to the priory of Merton, in Surry, where he took ſanctuary 


and the king, whole reſentment againſt him was now as rancorous as his for- 


mer confidence had been unbounded and implicit, ordered the mayor of Lon- 
don to bring him from his retreat, either dead or alive. This order being re- 
ceived in the evening, Roger Duke the mayor aſſembled the populace with the 
alarm ball ; and having ſignified the king's command, directed them to pro- 
vide arms, ſo as to march in the morning to execute the king's order. No- 
thing could be more agreeable than fuch an office to the vulgar, who hated 
Hubert ever ſince the execution of their favourite leader Conſtantine ; and 


they diſperſed: with Joy to make preparations for the enterprize. Mean while 


ſeveral citizens of diſtinguiſhed note and diſcretion, dreading the conſequences 
of ſuch a tumultuary meeting, repaired to the biſhop of Wincheſter in South- 
wark, and even waked him from his fleep, to repreſent the danger that might 
enſue to the church of Merton and the city itſelf, from the licentiouſneſs of 
ſuch a diſorderly multitude. The prelate, inſtead of acting up to the duty of 
his function, by interpoſing his influence with the king, to procure a revoca- 
tion of the order, told them, that whatever might be the conſequence, they 
ought to obey his majeſty's command. Thus encouraged, the populace, 
to the amount of twenty thouſand armed men, marched out in the morning, 
with colours flying, towards the church of Merton, where Hubert fat on his 


| knees before the altar, expecting his death with fortitude and reſignation. 


What the biſhop of Wincheſter ought to have procured without being ſollicited, 
was obtained by the remonſtrances of the earl of Chefter, who, though a pro- 
feſſed enemy of Hubert, repreſented to the king, that ſuch tumultuary pro- 
ceedings might produce a very dangerous ſedition, and furniſh the world with 
a handle to reproach him with ingratitude to a nobleman whoſe whole life 
had beendedicated, in a remarkable manner, to the ſervice of himſelf and his 


family. Henry, conſcious of the truth and honeſty of this obſervation, and 


perhaps moved with the magnanimity of the earl, who could fo nobly ſacra- 


 kice his reſentment to juſtice and the intereſt of his country, ſent a counter- 


order to the mayor of London; and this, by the —_— the biſhop of 
Chicheſter, was diſpatched in time enough to prevent miſchief; ſo that the mul- 
titude returned to London extremely chagrined at their diſappointment. The 
archbiſhop of Dublin and the biſhop of Chicheſter were the only perſons of note 
who adhered to the earl of Kent in his adverſity ; and they ſeconded the re- 
monſtrances of the earl of Cheſter with ſuch ſucceſs, that they obtained let- 
ters patent from the king, granting Hubert time to deen for his trial before 
his peers. Truſting to the protection of this indulgence, he ſet out for St. 
Edmundſbury on a viſit to his wife; and the king, being informed that he 
intended :o eſcape, ſent a detachment of three hundred men, to apprehend. 
and bring him back priſoner to the Tower. Godfrey de Craucombe, who 
commanded this party, found him in the chapel at Brentwood,' with a. croſs 
in one hand, and the facrament in the other ; but, notwithſtanding the ſanc- 
tity of his ſituation, he was dragged out by violence, and his feet being chained 
under a horſe's belly, conveyed to priſon like a common felon, Such indig- 


Chap. I. OF ENGLAND. 


nities offered to a nobleman,” who had ſignalized his courage and fidelity above 
all his cotemporaries, and ſat ſo long at the helm of government, affected the 
very populace aſſembled on the occaſion; even a blackſmith, whom Crau- 
combe deſired to faſten the fetters, refuſed the employment with diſdain, and 
made an affecting ſpeech on the occaſion. Next morning Roger, biſhop of 
London, went to court, to complain of this breach of the church's privileges, 
and threatened all concerned in the outrage with excommunication, unleſs 
Hubert ſhould be immediately releaſed. The king accordingly ordered him 
to be carried back to the chapel ; but, at the ſame time, the ſheriffs of Hert- 
ford and Efſex were directed to raiſe the poſſe, and ſurround the place in ſuch 
a manner, as that he ſhould neither eſcape nor receive ſuſtenance : nay, ſuch 
was the virulence of Henry's hatred, that he forbade all his courtiers to inter- 
cede in his behalf; and the alternative he offered to Hubert was perpetual 
exile, perpetual impriſonment, or the confeflion of his treaſon. The earl, 
conſcious of his own merit and innocence, refufed to buy his life on ſuch ſcan- 
dalous conditions; and, after having remained a whole month in the chapel, 
half famiſhed, he ſurrendered himſelf to the ſheriff, who reconveyed him to the 

tower in ſhackles, The king being informed that he had depoſited a conſider- 
able treaſure in the hands of the Templars, demanded it of the maſter, who 
refuſed to deliver it without Hubert's order, which was immediately granted. 
Though this treaſure furniſhed his enemies with a new pretence for expa- 
tiating upon his fraud and extortion, it appeaſed the indignation of Henry, 
who now affected to remember his great ſervices ; and when he was urged to 
proceed againſt the earl with the utmoſt ſeverity, declared that he would never 
conſent to the death of a nobleman to whom he and his father had owed ſuch. 
important obligations. He now liſtened to terms of compoſition; and Hu- 
bert, after having conveyed to Heary all his perſonal eſtate, and the lands he. 
held of the crown, was allowed to enjoy the reſt of his fortunes : in the mean 
time, the earls of Cornwal, Warrenne, Pembroke, and Lincoln, became 


ſureties for his good behaviour; but he was ordered to remain in the caſtle of Ann. Caſtrens, 


the Devizes, under the cuſtody of four Templars, until he ſhould either be in a FR 


condition to aſſume the habit of that order, by the death of his wife, or acquit- Leland's Coll. 


ted by the unanimous conſent of the nobility. 


XXX. The biſhop of Wincheſter, inſtead of taking warning from the diſ- An. Ch. 1233. 


grace of Hubert de Burgh, ſeemed to think his own power eſtabliſhed, by that 
event, beyond any poſſibility of being ſhaken, and erected an abſolute autho- 
rity upon the ruins of that miniſter. He perſuaded the king, that very few 
of his nobility were well affected to his government; and that he ſhould never 
render himſelf independent, while they poſſeſſed the great offices of the king- 
dom : he therefore adviſed him to undermine their power gradually, by de- 
priving them of their lucrative poſts and governments, which he might beſtow 
upon foreigners, who would always. be devoted to his pleaſure. Henry, who 
hated the barons, reliſhed this advice, and, in a little time, above two thou- 
ſand knights afrived in England from Gaſcony and Poitiers, the native coun- 
try of the biſhop and his nephew Peter de Rivaux, who had invited them to 
ſhare the ſpoils of the nation. Theſe were provided with advantageous em- 
ployments, taken from the Engliſh barons, who could not be ſuppoſed to part 
with them in good humour: they were even intruſted with the wardſhip of 
minors, by which they procured adyantageous matches, to the prejudice of the 


natives. 


ſcepter of England. 
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natives. Theſe proceedings could not fail to produce clamours and diſcontent, 
among the nobility. Richard, earl of Pembroke, was the firſt who ventured 
to complain openly of this impolitic attachment to ſtrangers. He told the 
king, that this partiality to foreigners alienated the affections of his people, 
and produced ſuch diſcontent as would be attended with dangerous conſequen- 
ces; and frankly aſſured his majeſty, that ſhould he continue to laviſh his fa- 
vours upon ſtrangers, in preference of his Engliſh ſubjects, the barons would 
be obliged to concert meaſures for delivering the kingdom from ſuch rapacious 
interlopers. The biſhop, who was preſent at this expoſtulation, immediately 
replied, that his inſolence deſerved chaſtiſement, for pretending to deprive his 
ſovereign of the liberty to employ thoſe whom he judged molt proper for his 
ſervice ; and that if the foreigners already in the kingdom were not ſufficient 
to reduce his rebellious ſubjects, a greater number ſhould be brought over for that 
purpoſe. Such an arrogant declaration could not but be extremely ſhocking 
to the noblemen of England : they forthwith retired from court, and began to 
torm aſſociations for their mutual defence; while the biſhop. of Wincheſter 
ſeemed to deſpiſe their reſentment, confiding in his Poitevins, who now flocked 
over in great numbers. The earls and barons being ſummoned to an aſſembly or 
parliament at Oxford, to be held at Midſummer, they retuſed to expoſe them- 
jelves to the inſults and treachery of perfidious foreigners. They received a ſe- 
cond and third citation, with promiſe that their grievances ſhould be redreſſed; 
but, underſtanding that freſh ſwarms of aliens arrived every day with military 
accoutrements, they, inſtead of appearing perſonally, ſent a deputation to the 
king, deſiring he would remove Peter, biſhop of Wincheſter, and his Poite- 
vins from his councils and kingdom; otherwiſe they ſhould be obliged to expel 
him from the throne, and find out ſome more worthy prince to ſway the 


" $ XXXI. Henry himſelf was terrified at this meſſage ; but the biſhop ſoon 


diſpelled his apprehenſions, by exaggerating his own military capacity, and 


the valour of his Poitevins, with whom he undertook to ſubdue thoſe inſolent 


traitors, who treated their prince with ſuch indignity. It was reſolved that 


they ſhould e feel the weight of his reſentment and arbitrary power. 


Gilbert Baſſet being diſpoſſeſſed of a manour, and applying to Henry for 


juſtice, was inſulted with the appellation of traitor, and ordered to quit the 


court on pain of being hanged ; his brother-in-law Richard Siward was 
impriſoned, on pretence of having married without the king's licence; and all 
the ſuſpected noblemen were commanded to give hoſtages for their peaceable 
behaviour. The earl mareſchal receiving intimation from his ſiſter, the 
counteſs of Cornwal, of a deſign againſt his life, retired to Wales; but the 


other confederates appeared in parliament, properly armed for their own ſe- 


curity. No reſolution was taken in this aſſembly, on account of the earl's ab- 
ſence; but, in a little time after it broke up, Wincheſter and Seagrave, per- 
ſuaded the king to ſummon all who owed him military ſervices, to meet him 
in arms at Glouceſter, on the fourteenth day of Auguſt. The earl of Pem- 
broke and the confederates refuſing to obey this citation, Henry ordered them 
to be proſcribed as traitors; their towns were burned, their caſtles beſieged, 


their lands ravaged, and their eſtates given to the Poitevin ſubſidiaries... Per- 


haps the biſhop of Wincheſter would not have procecded to ſuch extremities 
had not he gaiued over to his intereſt the earls of Cornwal, Cheſter, and 
. - . * 4 a+» ; * - #Y* S Lincoln, 
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Lincoln, by means of a thouſand marks artfully diſtributed : at the fame 
time Baldwin, count de Guiſnes, landed at Dover with a ſtrong body of 
Flemings, who joined the king at Glouceſter. By this time earl mareſchal - 
finding himſelf abandoned by three ſuch powerful confederates, engaged in a 
league offenſive and defenſive with Llewellyn, and the Welſh noblemen who 
had been for ſome time on very precarious terms with England ; and Henry, 
reinforced by his foreigners, advanced to Hereford, in order to beſiege one of 
the earl's caſtles. The garriſon defended it ſo courageouſly, - that the beſiegers 
began to be in want of proviſions, before they had made any progreſs in the 
enterprize. The king faw no proſpect of taking the place by force of arms; 
and, as it would be diſgraceful to raiſe the ſiege, ſome prelates were ſent to 
treat with the earl mareſchal, who agreed to ſurrender the caſtle, on a ſolemn 
promiſe that it ſhould be reſtored in a fortnight, and every grievance redreſſed 
at the meeting of the parliament, which was convoked tor the beginning of 
October. Wincheſter and Seagrave ſwore to the performance of theſe articles 
but, notwithſtanding their oath, the caſtle was not reſtored, until it was be- xj., Paris. 
ſieged, and retaken by the owner. | | Brady. 
$ XXXI1I. The parliament aſſembling at Weſtminſter, beſought the king 
to be reconciled to his barons, and complained of his proſcribing Engliſh 
noblemen as traitors, without trial or conviction. The biſhop of Wincheſter 
not only pretended to jultify the -king's conduct, but was ſo imprudent as to 
affirm, that the Engliſh noblemen were not intiled to the privileges enjoyed by 
the peers of France. He had ſcarce pronounced this hardy aſſeveration, when 
all the biſhops roſe up, and threatened him with the ſentence of excommunica- 
tion. He told them he was not ſubject to their juriſdiction, as having been 
conſecrated by the pope, to whom he appealed from any ſtep they might take 
to his prejudice; and though they did not cenſure him by name, they excom- 
municated all thoſe who alienated the king's affection from his ſubjects : bur, 
when Henry preſſed them to fulminate the ſame ſentence againſt the earl ma- 
reſchal, who had retaken his caſtle, they refuſed to comply with his requeſt, 
obſerving that it would be highly unjuſt to cenſure. a man for recovering his 
own property. The king therefore, finding himſelf under the neceſſity of at- 
tacking him in the field, ordered all his troops to rendezvous at Glouceſter, 
— All-Saints, and from thence began his march into Wales; 
but the earl having taken the precaution to drive away the cattle, his army 
was, in a little time, ſo deſtitute of forage and proviſions, that he was obliged 
to change his route and enter Monmouthſhire, to prepare magazines for the 
ſubſiſtence of his forces. The earl, underſtanding that the king, and his 
principal officers were quartered in the caſtle of Groſmont, while the army lay 
encamped without the walls, attacked them in the night, routed them at the 
firſt onſet, and took about ſix hundred horſes, with all the king's baggage; ſo 
that he was fain to return to Glouceſter. Then Pembroke undertook the ſiege 
of Monmouth, which was defended by Baldwin de Guiſnes, a Flemiſh officer 
of great reputation, who laid an ambuſh for the earl, and actually took him 
priſoner, while he rode round, obſerving the place with a few attendants : bur, 
luckily for the earl, Baldwin was mortally wounded with an arrow, as he con- 
- ducted his priſoner to the caſtle. His troops halting in conſequence of this 
accident, Pembroke's forces came up, and not only delivered their m 
v : ral, 
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ral, but either ſlew or took the whole party, which had ſallied from the 
caſtle. 5 | 

$ XXXIIL During theſe tranfactions, Hubert de Burgh, who ſtill con- 
tinued a priſoner in the caſtle of the Devizes, received an intimation, that the 
biſhop of Wincheſter was determiued to take away his life; and that he might 
execute this reſolution with the greater facility, was ſolliciting the king for the 
government of the caſtle. Alarmed at this intelligence, he communicated the 
nature of his dangerous ſituation to ſome of the guards who attended him, and 
they commiſerating the fate of this gallant man, connived at his eſcape. Of 
this, however, the governor was no ſooner informed, than he detached a party 
in purſuit of the fugitive, whom they found at the foot of the altar in a country 
church, and carried back to the caſtle, after having buffetted and inſulted him 
with the utmoſt indignity. The biſhop of Saliſbury, being informed of this 
violation, demanded him of the governor ; and, upon his refuſal to ſurrender the 
Priſoner, excommunicated the whole garriſon. His complaints to the king 
were ſeconded by the biſhop of London, who repreſented this affront offered to 


the church, as a matter of ſuch conſequence to Henry, that he ordered Hu- 


Ch. Dunſtap. 


bert to be reconveyed to the place from whence he had been taken, which was, 


at the-ſame time, ſurrounded by the ſheriff and his poſſe comitatus : ſo that 
the priſoner would have reaped no benefit from his removal, had not he been 
reſcued by Richard Siward and ſome armed friends, with whom he retired to 
Wales, and joined the ear] of Pembroke. 5 | | 
$XXXIV. This nobleman made great progreſs after the king's retreat. He 


defeated a body of troops commanded by John of Monmouth, ravaged the 


lands belonging to the king's counſellors, in the frontiers of Wales, and re- 


:duced the town of Shrewſbury to aſhes ; while Henry, inftead of oppoſing his 
career, retired to Wincheſter, leaving the counties, on the Severne fide, to his 


mercy. He was adviſed by the biſhop to make an accommodation with the 
earl; but this advice he rejected, at the inſtigation of Wincheſter, unleſs that 


nobleman would throw himfelf at his feet, and own himſelt a traitor. Indeed 
this prelate had a reſource, of which thofe counſellors were ignorant ; he wrote 
letters, in the king's name, to Maurice Fitzgerald, juſticiary of Ireland, Walter 


and Hugh de Lacy, Richard de Burgh, Geoffrey de Mareis, and others, giv- 


ing them to underſtand, that Richard, earl mareſchal, had been deprived, in 
the king's court, of all his honours and eſtate; and deſiring they would ravage 
his lands in Ireland, ſo as to provoke him to go thither : in which caſe, if they 
would take him dead or alive, all his Iriſh fortune ſhould be divided among 
them. Before they would engage in this undertaking, they demanded a pa- 
tent to confirm the partition; and this being ſealed and ſent over, they began 


to waſte the lands belonging to Richard. He no ſooner heard of this unpro- 


voked injury, than he croſſed the ſea with fifteen artendants, and, at his land- 
ing, was received hy Geoffrey de Mareis, one of his own vaſſals, with all the 
exterior marks of fidelity and attachment, This traitor engaged to raiſe troops 


for his ſervice, againſt thoſe who had invaded his eſtate, and inveigled him 


Mat. Paris. 
Brady. 


into a parley with his colleagues; on which occaſion, being deſerted by all his 
followers, he received a mortal ſtab in the back with a poignard, of which he 
died in a few weeks, to the univerſal regret of all honeſt men, who revered 
him as a nobleman of great valour, capacity, and virtue. - | 
$ XXXV, 


Chap. I. OF ENGLAND. 


$XXXV, While the biſhop of Wincheſter and his adherents employed 
their influence to ſuch infamous purpoſes, the prelates, in order to avert the 
miſchievous conſequences that muſt have attended the male practices of this 
wicked miniſtry, reſolved to exert themſelves in behalf of their country. In a 
parliament at Weſtminſter, Henry taxed ſeveral biſhops, and Alexander of 
Litchfield in particular, with being engaged, in concert with the earl mareſchal, 
and the rebellious barons. The biſhop, in order to demonſtrate the falſity of 
the charge, roſe up, and, in a ſolemn manner, excommunicated all thoſe who 
were concerned in ſuch treaſonable practices, as well as the calumniators of the 
biſhops. Edmund, elect of Canterbury, not fatisfied with that cenſure, res 
paired with his ſuffragans to court, and explained to Henry the ruinous mea- 


{ures to which he had been inſtigated by his miniſters : he accuſed Peter, bi- 


ſhop of Wincheſter, as the author of thoſe pernicious counſels, which had dif- 
fuſed a ſpirit of diſcontent through the whole nation; he repreſented the danger 
of entruſting mercenary foreigners with the cuſtody of his own ſiſter as well 
as Eleanor of Brittany, together with his treaſury and the chief fortreſſes of the 
kingdom; and finally inſiſted upon his removing thoſe evil counſellors, on pain 
of being excommunicated, with all his adherents. The king, ſtartled at this 
remonſtrance, deſired time to deliberate, and his eyes ſeemed to be opened all 
at once, to the danger that threatened him from his miſconduct and partiality : 
nevertheleſs, he formed no reſolution during this ſeſſion of parliament. Before 
the next meeting Edmund was conſecrated ; ſo that he renewed his addreſs with 
greater authority, and the king granted him all the ſatisfaction he could deſire 
the biſhop of Wincheſter was ſent to his dioceſe ; Peter de Rivaux was diſ- 
miſſed from his poſt of high treaſurer, and ordered to give up his accounts, 
together with the caſtles in his cuſtody ; Seagrave was diveſted of his poſt of 
Juſticiary ; the foreigners were obliged to quit the country, and the Engliſh 
prelates and noblemen readmitted into the privy council. | 
$XXXVI. Meaſures immediately took a new turn; three biſhops were 
ſent as ambaſſadors, to conclude a peace with Llewellyn and the earl ma- 


reſchal; and the king himſelf ſet out for Glouceſter, that he might be at hand - 


to forward the negotiation. In his way to that city, he was informed of Pem- 


broke's death, and could not help ſhedding tears, when he underſtood how that 
worthy nobleman had been betrayed. Llewellyn conſented to the propoſals of 


peace, on condition that the barons of his alliance ſhould be pardoned and re- 
ſtored; and they repaired to court, where they met with a very favourable re- 
ception from his majeſty, who, among the reſt, diſtinguiſhed . Hubert de 
Burgh, with particular marks of tenderneſs and favour. The outlawries 
againſt that nobleman and the other confederates, were, by proclamation, 


declared null and void: he recovered his honours, and his former favour with 
the king; Baſſet and Siward were created privy counſellors ; Gilbert, bro- 
ther to the earl of Pembroke, received the inveſtiture of the Engliſh and Iriſh 


eſtates; and Henry, having firſt knighted him, delivered into his hands the 
mareſchal's ſtaff, at a parliament held in Worceſter. It was at this aſſembly 


that Edmund, archbiſhop of Canterbury, produced copies of the letters and 


forgeries which had been contrived, written, and ſealed, for the deſtruction of 
the earl of Pembroke; and the whole audience was filled with horror and in- 
dignation, when they heard them recited, The perfidious authors were ſum- 
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moned to appear in court at Midſummer, and anſwer to this and other charges 
of male adminiſtration: but, inſtead of obeying the citation, Wincheſter and 
Rivaux took ſanctuary in the cathedral of Winton; Seagrave retired to the 
church of St. Mary Newark in Leiceſter; and Paſſelewe, one of their accom- 
plices, concealed himſelf in a cellar in London. Edmund, being averſe to all 
violent meaſures, perſuaded the king to grant them a ſafe conduct; in conſe- 
quence of which they came forth from the places of their retreat, and were 
brought before the king for their examination. Peter de Rivaux appeared in 
the habit of a clergyman, under which a coat of mail and a ſtiletto were con- 
cealed; he fell upon his knees and ſued for mercy, and deſired time to regu- 
Tate his accompts of wardſhips, eſcheats, and other branches of the crown re- 
venue, His requeſt was granted, though his lay poſſeſſions were ſequeſtred, 
and his perſon was delivered to the archbiſhop, who lent him to the cathedral of 
Wincheſter. - Seagrave, beſides the other articles of his charge, was accuſed by 
Henry, of having adviſed him to put Hubert de Burgh to death, and baniſh. 
the nobility. He and Paſſtlewe, treaſurer of the exchequer, endeavourcd to. 
palliate their offences, by alledging they only conformed to the direction of 
their ſuperiors, to whom they were ſubſervient. They were fined a thouſand. 
marks each; and Seagrave was obliged to reſtore ſeveral manours which had 
been alienated from the crown in his favour. As for the ringleader of this fo- 
reign miniſtry, Peter biſhop of Wincheſter, he ſheltered himſelf under his: 
character, and was ſent abroad in order to renew the truce with France; but, 
the pope, being at war with the citizens of Rome, ſummoned him into Italy, 
where he hoped to avail himſelf of Peter's military talents. | | 
'$XXXVII. While the king of England was thus employed in regulating 
his domeſtic officers, the truce with France expired; and, as the overtures 
made for a renewal of the ſuſpenſion did not ſucceed, Lewis invaded the count 
of Brittany, who earneſtly ſollicited ſuccours from England: but Henry, far 
from ſupporting this ally with that vigour which ſound policy required, ſent 
over ſixty knights and two thouſand infantry ; ſuch an inconſiderable reinforce- 
ment, that the count, finding himſelf unable to cope with his adverſary, ſued: 
for a truce of three months, which, however, he could not obtain, but upon 
condition of ſubmitting at diſcretian, provided he ſhould not be aſſiſted from 
England within the time preſcribed. During this interval, he exerted, all his 
induſtry and eloquence, to engage Henry in an expedition for his relief; but all 
his endeavours proving ineffectual, he did homage to Lewis for his dominions, 
having frſt ſolemnly renounced his allegiance to Henry, who confiſcated his. 
Engliſh eſtate. Tho? the king neglected his affairs upon the continent, his coun- 
cil were employed in making wholeſome regulations at home: the fortreſſes of 
the kingdom were put into the hands of Engliſh noblemen, well affected to. 
their country ; the boundaries between the civil and eccleſiaſtical policy of the- 
kingdom, were aſcertained by certain reſtrictions, that prevented a mutual. 
incroachment; and proclamations were iſſued, to enforce a due obſervance of: 
the two charters of liberties. Henry, by advice of his council, granted to. 


the parochial clergy the tythes of hay and mills, in all demeſnes of the crown. 


Au. Ch. 1235+ 


< 


throughout England; he paid the tribute regularly to the pope z and, by the 
mediation of his. holineſs, another truce for five years was concluded with 
France; after Hugh count of La Marche had been gratified by Henry with a ny 

| 0 on 


ſion of. eight hundred livres, in lieu of the iſle of Oleron, to which he lai 
claim. It was alſo by the negotiation of pope Gregory, that the king of Eng- 
land acquired a powerful ally in the perſon of the emperor Frederic II. who 
demanded Henry's ſiſter Iſabel in marriage. The propoſal was embraced; 
the articles of the contract immediately ſettled z the nobility granted a ſcutage, 
by which thirty thouſand marks were levied as her fortune ; ſhe was ſent with 
a numerous retinue into Germany, and there received with the utmoſt mag- 
nificence; and the nuptials were celebrated at Worms with incredible pomp, 
in preſence of four kings, eleven dukes, thirty marquiſſes and earls, beſides a 
vaſt number of prelates and gentlemen. | Mat. Paris. 
SXXXVIII. Henry, having thus diſpoſed of his ſiſter, began to think in 
good earneſt upon a match for himſelf, We have already taken notice of four 
different negotiations on this ſubject, which miſcarried through his own levity ; 
but, now having arrived at the years of diſcretion, and perceiving the expedi- 
ency of ſettling the ſucceſſion, .in order to 1 the peace of the kingdom, 
he reſolved to marry Eleanor, the ſecond daughter of Raymund Berenger, 
count of Provence, who had already diſpoſed of his eldeſt daughter to the 
king of France. The prelates and nobility approving of this alliance, Henry 
ſent ambaſſadors with formal propoſals, which were very acceptable to the fa- | 
ther. The young lady was conducted by the ambaſſadors into England, where An. Ch. 1236, 
ſhe arrived in the beginning of the year; the marriage was celebrated at Can- 
terbury on the fourteenth day of January, and on the Sunday following ſhe was 
crowned at Weſtminſter. | Rymer. 
XXXIX. In the aſſembly, convoked for this coronation, ſeveral regula- 
tions were made, and, among the reſt, the famous ſtatute of Merton, relating 
to the dowers and wills of widows, the improvement of waſte, the exemption 
of heirs from uſury, during their minority, for debts contracted by their fa- 
thers, the limitation of wrirs, and other articles calculated for the eaſe and ſe- 
curity of the people. Upon this occaſion too, the biſhops propeſed to eſta- 
bliſh a conſtitution of the canon law, by which all children born before the 
marriage of their parents ſhould be deemed legitimate by that ſubſequent union: 
but, as ſuch an alteration would affect the ſucceſſion of titles and eſtates, and 
introduce confuſion into families, the lay nobility declared they-would never 
alter the laws of England, The ſame fortitude and reſolution they manifeſte& 
in perſuading the king to refuſe the requeſt of the emperor, who ſent an em- 
baſſy to deſire that Richard, earl of Cornwal, might be ſent over to the impe- 
rial court, where he ſhouid be ſupplied with troops to attack France, already 
embroiled by the king of Navarre, and recover the territories that were wreſted 
from his father. The nobility interpoſed with great warmth, and even proteſted 
againſt expoſing the preſumptive heir of the crown'to the dangers of war in a 
foreign country; and the emperor's propoſal was accordingly rejected. 

XL. The weakneſs of Henry ſoon reappeared, notwithſtanding all the: 
pains which the new miniftry took to regulate his conduct. William de 
Savorie, biſhop elect of Valence, and uncle to queen Eleanor, whom he had: 
conducted into England, inſinuated himſelf fo artfully into the king's confi- 
dence and affection, that he reſigned himlelt intirely to the guidance of this fo- 

reigner, and managed the helm of government by his {ole direction. The Eng- 
liſh were always impatient of foreign councils; and as the nation ſtill ſmarted 
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from the pernicious meaſures of Wincheſter and his Poitevins, the nobility re- 
tolved to cruſh this new influence before it ſhould increale ſo as to affect the 


welfare of the nation. When the next parliament was convened at London, 


this was the firſt object of their conſideration ; and they preſented a remonſtrance 
to the king, who was ſo terrified at the addreſs that he retired to the Tower, 
where he propoſed to finiſh the buſinets of the ſeſſion ; but the members re- 
tuſing to aſſemble in a place commanded by the very ſtrangers againſt whom 
their addreſs was levelled, he returned to his palace; and affairs were carried on 
in the uſual channel. Notwithſtanding the truce with Wales, mutual incur- 
ſions had been made, and Llewellyn tcemed inclinable to an open rupture 
with England. Alexander, king of Scotland, choſe this conjuncture to fend 
an embaſſy to Henry with a demand of the three northern counties, agree- 
able to a convention made with his father, and a declaration of war, in caſe of 
a refuſal. The council, finding both parts of the alternative equally diſ- 
agreeable, amuſed him with a promiſe of examining his pretenſions; and a con- 
ference was afterwards has on this ſubject at York, where, by the media- 
tion of Otho, the pope's legate, a final peace was concluded ; and Alexander 
renounced his claim, in conſideration of two hundied pounds a year, payable 
by the northern counties, for which he ſwore fealty and did homage to the king 
of England: and as for Llewellyn, who was by this time old, infirm, and pa- 
ralytic, he agreed to a truce, which ended in a pacification. ; 


$ XLI. The foreigners who had infinuated themſelves into the king's favour, 


perceiving how odious they were to the Engliſh nobility, and the nation 
in general, reſolved” to ſtrengthen their party againſt the ſtorm that was 
brewing. They prevailed upon Henry to diſmiſs Ralph Fitz-Nicholas, the 
lord ſteward, and other officers, from the houſehold and council, and to de- 
mand the ſeals from the biſhop of Chicheſter, who had behaved as chancellor 
with remarkable integrity; but this prelate refuſed: to reſign his office, except 


by order of the council from which he had received his authority. Rivaux, 


Seagrave, and Paſſelewe, were recalled to court, where they were reconciled 
to Henry and recovered their influence. The meaſures for which they had 
been diſgraced were now revived ; the caſtle of Glouceſter and Eleanor of Brit- 
tany was recommitted to their charge; and in a word, they engroſſed all the 
benefactions which Henry had in his power to beſtow. One would be apt to 
think thoſe inſolent ſtrangers had been hired by ſome rival. 22 to bring 
Henry's character into contempt and deteſtation with his own ſubjects. They 
exhorted him to revoke all the alienations of the crown demeſnes and grants 
made to the nobility before his marriage; they engaged the pope in this pro- 


ject. That pontiff publiſhed a bull, repreſenting thoſe grants as injurious to 


the honour of the crown, detrimental to his right of ſovereignty, abſolving 
Henry from the oath by which they had been confirmed, and directing an im- 
mediate reſumption. This mandate was ſignified to the parliament aſſembled 
at Wincheſter; but the members rejected the propoſal with diſdain, obſerving 
that a compliance with the bull would be an acknowlegement of ſubjection to 
the Roman ſee, of which they conſidered the kingdom intirely independent. 
XLII. Henry's miniſters, finding the repreſentatives of the nation thus de- 
termined, thought proper to drop the ſcheme, and concert other meaſures 
for raiſing money to gratify their own avarice. As they could . 
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other reſource, another parliament was convoked at Weſtminſter, where the 
king giving them to underſtand that his finances were quite exhauſted, by the ; 
expences attending his own marriage and the queen's coronation, deſired 
they would grant him a ſubſidy for the neceſſary purpoſes of his government. 
To this propoſal they anſwered, that the aids which they had ſo often granted, 
were never employed for the glory or advantage of the nation; that on the con- 
trary he had ſuffered the extent of his dominions to be curtailed by his enemies, 
and ſquandered away the ſums of money, which ought to have been employed 
for. the defence of his territories, among worthleſs toreigners who ſupplanted 
his ſubjects in his favour, and aſſiſted him in oppreſſing the people. Henry 
faithfully promiſed to be ruled for the future by the counſels of his natural 
ſubjects; and that if they would now indulge him with the thirtieth part of their 
moveables, he would never aſk another ſupply that they ſhould ſee any reaſon 
to refuſe. In order to facilitate their compliance, he diſavowed the pope's 
bull touching the reſumption of grants; declared he would inviolably obſerve the 
liberties of the Magna Charta; and ordered a ſentence of excommunication to 
be pronounced againſt all perſons (himſelf not excluded) who ſhould preſume to 
violate that ſacred conſtitution *. The parliament, mollified by theſe aſſu- 
rances and the admiſſion of ſome Engliſh noblemen into the council, com- 
plied witn his demand ſo far as to grant an aid of one thirtieth upon all mo- 
veables, except money, plate, horſes, arms, utenſils of huſbandry, and the 
chattels belonging to prebends and pariſh churches ; but this tax -was-depo-. 
ſited in certain abbeys; churches, and caſtles, as a fund ſacred to the neceſſi- 
ties of the government, and levied on expreſs condition, that the king ſhould 
no longer hearken to the ſuggeſtions of foreigners, who had oppreſſed and 
impoveriſhed the nation, but be governed for the future by the advice of his Ohr. Dunſt. 
own natural · born ſubjects. 3 
$ XLIIL In ſpite of theſe precautions, Henry laviſned away the money 
upon his foreign favourites and his wife's relations. Tho' he had ſolemnly 
engaged to follow the advice of Engliſh counſellors, he was ſtill directed in all 
his meaſures by W. de Valence, on whom he conferred the honour of Rich- 
mond, which had formerly been granted to his own brother, the earl of Corn- 
wal. The avarice and ambition of this favourite graſped at every poſt of ho- 
nour and advantage, and gave ſuch umbrage to the Engliſh nobility, that a 
civil commotion would probably have enſued, had not he thought proper to 
withdraw on pretence of viſiting his own country, where however, he ſtayed no 
longer than he heard the reſentment of the Engliſh barons had ſublided : then 
he returned to the kingdom, where he renewed his arbitrary practices. Never- 
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The conſtituent members of that parliament 
were the prelates, the magiſtrates, or great ba- 
rons, ſummoned by ſpecial writs, and the ordi- 
nary barons or nobles, ſummoned in general by 
the ſheriff's proclamation; theſe laſt compre- 
hended all the gentry that held by military tenure, 
whether knights or eſquires; and accordingly, 
Matthew Paris ſays there was at this parliament 
an infinite multitude : fo that they did not chooſe 
repreſentatives, but every individual appeared or 


might have appeared in his own perſon, as a 


member of parliament. The borroughs and com- 
mons had as yet no repreſentatives, as yon 
from the writs iſſued out for levying this ſubſidy ; 
in one of which it is expreſsly ſaid, that the pre- 
lates, earls, and barons, aſſembled on the eve of 
St. Hilary, had granted the king a thirtieth of alt 
their moveables z and the other declares that the 
prelates, earls, barons, and freeholders, had 

ranted a thirtieth for themſelves and their vil- 
— L e. their copyholders and tenants, Carte, 
tom. ul, page 60. 8 
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theleſs, he was not ſo free of apprehenſion, but that he prevailed upon Henry 
to deſire the pope would ſend over a legate, whoſe authority co operating with 
the power of the crown, might overawe the malecontents and enſure the obe- 
dience of the common people. Otho was inveited with this character, and his 
commillion extended into Scotland; and though his arrival produced an uni- 
verſal clamour, he conducted himſelf with ſuch prudence and moderation as 
acquired the eſteem and veneration of the public. Alexander, king of Scot- 
land, forbade him to croſs the borders; and indeed he felt no inclination to 
viſit that country, after he had been made acquainted with the ferocity of the 


natives. He ſummoned a council at St. Paul's in London, where ſeveral 


canons were enacted, touching the diſcipline of the church; forbidding the 
practice of farming churches and eccleſiaſtical dignities, non-reſidence, and the 
marriage of the clergy ; but he did not exert any unpopular acts of autho- 
rity ; and employed his good offices in effecting a reconciliation between the 
biſhop of Wincheſter and Hubert earl of Kent, who had long been at vari- 
ance, Yet the preſence of this legate animated Henry to proceed in beſtow- 
ing all his favours and confidence on a foreign miniſtry, and to diſregard the 
remonſtrance of the Engliſh nobility, among whom his own brother Richard 
endeavoured without effect to perſuade him to a change of meaſures. 

$ XLIV. Though he rejected this advice, his favourites found it neceſſary. 


to gain over ſome leaders of the oppoſition, and to engage in their intereſt 


An. Ch. 1238. 


John, earl of Lincoln, high-conſtable of England, and Simon de Montfort, 
earl of Leiceſter, youngeſt ſon of the famous general who commanded the 
cruſade againſt the Albigenſes. He inherited the honour of Hinckley, the 
ſtewardſhip of England, and the county of Leiceſter, by the reſignation of 
his brother Amaury, in right of his mother, who was daughter and coheireſs to 
Robert Fitz-Parnal, earl of Leiceſter. This young nobleman had ingratiated 
himſelf with Henry to ſuch a degree, that his ambition ſurmounted all bounds; 
and thinking himſelf too great for a ſubject, he aſpired to the dignity of ſo- 
vereign. With this view he had payed his addreſſes ſucceſſively to the hei- 
reſſes of Boulogne and Flanders; but miſcarrying in both negotiations, he turned 
his eyes upon Eleanor, the ſecond ſiſter of Henry and widow of William de 
Mareſchal, earl of Pembroke. Though ſhe had, at the deceaſe of that noble- 
man, made a vow of perpetual chaſtity, and taken the ring without the veil 
from Edmund, archbiſhop of Canterbury, the foreign miniſters reſclving to 
attach Simon to their intereſt at any rate, perſuaded the king to conſent to the 
marriage; and he actually gave her away with his own hand, in the private 
chapel of his palace, where the ceremony was performed by one of his chap- 
lains. The king was ſeverely rebuked for this clandeſtine match, by the arch- 
biſhop ; and the barons of the oppoſition were ſo much incenſed at the de- 
fection of Montfort and the earl of Lincoln, who was likewiſe bribed by a 
marriage between his daughter and Richard de Clare, that they began to con- 
cert meaſures for doing themſelves juſtice. The earls of Cornwal and Mareſ- 


chal, with almoſt all the nobility of England, engaged in a confederacy 


againſt the foreign miniſtry and the two deſerters of their country's cauſe ; 
and the nation in general favoured their undertaking. They aſſembled | 


in arms at Southwark; and being joined by the citizens of London, loud- 
1y demanded that Lincoln and Montfort, together with the foreign mi- 


niſters, 
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niſters, ſhould be diſmiſſed from the council-hoard. Henry, terrified at theſe 
proceedings, had recourſe to the good offices of the legate, who by the promiſe 
of large grants appeaſed the reſentment of Richard, earl of Cornwal; and a 
truce was concluded till the firſt Monday of Lent, when all grievances were 
to be redreſſed at a general council in London. There the barons appeared, 
at the time appointed : but by this time the earl of Cornwal being bought off, 
the grievances were but half redreſſed; and the diſpute was compromiſed by 
Otho's mediation. The two earls were diſmiſſed from the council; and Simon 
afraid that his marriage would be diſſol ved, by the repreſentations of Edmund, 
archbiſhop of Canterbury, went privately to Rome, where by dint of money | 
he obtained the pope's confirmation. - Then he returned in triumph to England, = 
where he was received with extraordinary marks of favour and affection by 
Henry, who ſolemnly inveſted him with the earldom of Leiceſter, 
$ XLV. The pope's legate, after the accommodation which he effected be - 
tween the king and the baroas, ſet out on a viſitation towards the north; and 
taking Oxford in his way, was ſumptuouſly entertained by the univerſity in 
the abbey of Oſiney. After dinner the ſcholars, coming to pay their reſpects 
to his reverence, were refuſed admittance by his Italian porter, and inſulted 
in ſuch a manner that they endeavoured to force their entrance. The legate's 
fervants ran to ſuſtain the porter, and an obſtinate fray enſued. A poor Iriſh 
ſcholar, begging at the kitchen grate, was miſerably ſcalded by the ſteward, 
who was the legate's own brother; and a Welſhman ſeeing this outrage, was ; 
ſo incenſed that he ſhot him dead with an arrow. The legate, terrified at this | 
diſturbance, fled to the church, from whence he eſcaped to Abingdon, where 
the king reſided, and complained loudly of the unworthy treatment he had 
received, Henry forthwith ſent the earl of Warenne with a party of ſoldiers 
to apprehend the rioters ; and thirty being taken were committed priſoners to 
the caſtle of Wallingford. Otho, not yet ſatisfied, laid the univerſity under 


þ an interdict, and excommunicated all thoſe who had been concerned in the 
; riot; but at the interceſſion of the biſhops thoſe cenſures were removed, and 
. the ſcholars attoned for their preſumption by walking barefoct in proceſſion. 


from St. Paul's to the legate's lodgings. 


1 S XLVI. In the courſe of this year Peter de Roches, biſhop of Wincheſter, 
A dying, Henry recommended William de Valence as his ſueceſſor; but the monks 
= excepted-to him as a foreigner odious to the Engliſh ; and a man who from his 
Z want of learning, paſſionate temper, and ſcandalous morals, was altogether 


unfit for ſuch a ſacred function. Yet, in order to manifeſt their inclination to 
act agreably to the king's deſire, they pitched upon William de Ralegh and 
Ralf de Neville, biſhop of Chicheſter, prelates of unblemiſhed characters, and 
ſappoſed acceptable to his majeſty. Henry was fo incenſed at their preſuming 
to diſpute his recommendation, that he turned Ralegh out of his feat in coun- 
cil, deprived Neville of the ſeals, prevailed upon the pope to annul both elec- 
tions, and appoint a new prior to the convent, who at laſt procured a majority 
in favour of William de Valence. This martial prelate had gone abroad with 
Henry de Turbeville, to make a campaign in the emperor's army; but, at 8 
preſent, commanded the forces of his holineſs, and had already been choſen 3 
biſhop of Liege; but he did not long enjoy theſe promotions, for he died the Tyre, 
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next year at Viterbo, very little regretted in England, which had ſeverely ſuf- 
tered by his turbulent and haughty diſpoſition. [ 

$ XLVII. Henry payed ſo little regard to the repreſentations of his people, 
that his adminiſtration was deteſted and his perſon deſpiſed ; and ſome indivi- 


duals, whoſe affairs were rendered deſperate by his tyranny and oppreſſion, 


concluded that the death of ſuch a worthleſs prince would be looked upon as a 
bleſſing to the kingdom. On this ſuppoſition they concerted a plan for de- 
priving him of life, and choſe for their inſtrument one Ribald, a perſon of 


family and learning. This man went to Wodeſtock, while Henry reſided at 


that place, and affecting the behaviour of a lunatic, deſired the king to reſign 
the crown, which he had uſurped from him to whom it of right belonged. 
When the officers in waiting would have forced him out of the preſence, and 
puniſhed him for his infolence, Henry torbade them to uſe any violence to the 
poor wretck, who ſeemed to have loſt his ſenſes; and this compaſſion furniſhed 


him with the opportunity of gliding unſeen into the king's bedchamber, where 
he lay concealed with a deſign to murther his majeſty. Luckily for Henry, 


he that night chanced to ſleep with the queen; and the aſſaſſin, diſappoint- 
ed of his prey, ran about the apartments with a long knife in his hand, roaring 
aloud, in a tranſport of frenzy. The guards, being alarmed at his outcries, 
took him into cuſtody, where he confeſſed he was inſtigated to aſſaſſinate the 
king by William de Mareis ; and that ſeveral perſons were embarked in 
the ſame conſpiracy. He was condemned to be hanged, drawn, and quartered ; 
and the ſentence was executed accordingly; though very little regard ſeems to 
have been payed to his information; for none of the accomplices that he named 
wy apprehended, and no ſteps taken to diſcover the particulars of their com- 
ination. 
$ XLVIII. Such omiſſion might indeed have been the effect of Henry's 
own caprice, which often prompted him to actions equally malicious and ab- 
ſurd. This very period produced ſeveral inſtances of this nature, which ſerve 
to characteriſe the genius of this frivolous monarch. As he had no fixed 
principles of action, he ſometimes heaped favours upon thoſe whom he had 


lately diſgraced, and frequently inſulted others immediately after he had loaded 


them with careſſes. We have already obſerved, that on the death of Richard, 
earl of Pembroke, he had beſtowed the inveſtiture of earl mareſchal on that 


| - nobleman's brother Gilbert, whoſe attachment and fidelity juſtified this indul- 
gence. One day, however, when he repaired to court, according to cuſtom, 


An. Ch. 1239. 
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he was denied admittance, and even repulſed with indignity. Not a little 
ſurprized at this reception, he complained of the affront to the king, by the 
interpoſition of a friend : to whom Henry obſerved, that the earl's brother had 
been a traitor, and even perſiſted in his treaſon to his laſt moment; for which 
reaſon he blamed himſelf for having beſtowed the office of great mareſchal 
upon Gilbert; but, as he had given, ſo he would take away: a declaration 
which was no ſooner communicated to the earl, than he retired to the north, 
in order to ſhelter himſelf from the deſigns of his enemies, who, he ſuppoſed, 
had prepoſſeſſed the king with notions to his prejudice. A few days after 
e had beſtowed the. earldom of Leiceſter upon Simon Montfort, he reviled 


ex- 


him in the moſt abuſive terms, branding him publicly as a traitor and 
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excommunicated wretch, who had debauched his wife before marriage, and 
afterwards procured, by bribes, the pope's confirmation. This inſult, offered in 
preſence of the counteſs, who was his own lifter, alarmed her and her huſband 
to ſuch a degree that they immediately retired, and taking ſhipping in the 
Thames, were conveyed to the continent, where they remained until Henry's 
unaccountable anger was appeaſed. Nor did Hubert de Burgh eſcape another 
perſecution, from the king's levity or malevolence; tho* that nobleman, far 
from having given any caule of offence ſince his reconciliation, had almoſt 
ſolely adhered to Henry in the laſt defection of the barons. A new pro- 
ceſs was inſtituted againſt him for the crimes of which he had been formerly 
accuſed ; and, in a ſolemn hearing before his peers, he manifeſted his inno- 
cence by the moſt inconteſtable evidence; nevertheleſs, he thought proper to 
ſacrifice four of his beſt caſtles to the rancour of the king, who, thus pacified, 
dropped the proſecution. Henry had almoſt embroiled himſelf with the pope, 
by ſending Ralph de Tuberville with a ſmall reinforcement to the emperor, 
who was then at war with that pontiff; and now, from a ſimilar caprice of 
diſpoſition, underſtanding that Frederic was ſolemnly excommunicated by the 
pe, he, with uncommon eagerneſs, ordered the ſentence to be publiſhed in 
all the churches throughout the kingdom, tho' Frederic was his own brother- 
in-law, and that alliance would have been a ſufficient excuſe for declining this 
publication; at leaſt he might have poſtponed it ſo as to have expreſſed ſome 
reluctance in complying with Gregory's mandate. Such inconſiſtency in his 
conduct was ſometimes the effect of his own whimſical guſts of paſſion ; tho? 
frequently ſuggeſted by the individuals of a motley miniſtry, among whom he 
was continually agitated from error to indiſcretion. Theſe unjuſt and frantic 
proceedings had well nigh kindled another flame of civil diſturbance, when 
the indignation of the people was luckily ſuſpended by the birth of his ſon and 
heir, who was baptized by the legate, and named Edward, after the con- 
feſſor, whom Henry choſe as his titular faint, and held in the higheſt vene- 

ration. 5e i 

$ XLIX. By this time Otho had entirely altered his original conduct, and 
oppreſſed the churches and clergy with ſuch inſatiable avarice, that the biſhops 
complained to the pope of his exactions; and that pontiff had twice ſent letters 
of revocation to the cardinal, which were as often ſet aſide, at the deſire of 
the king, who conſidered him as the chief ſupport of his adminiſtration. At 
length the prelates, harraſſed and exhauſted by the continual extortions of that 
legate, aſſembled in order to concert meaſures for redreſſing this grievance ; 
and they had ſcarce begun to deliberate, when Otho entering the convocation, 
demanded a new ſubſidy to relieve the preſſing neceſſities of the holy lee. 
The bifhops were ſo much irritated by this new propoſition, that they told him 
they were reſolved to ſuffer his tyranny no longer, and broke up inſtantly, 
without giving him time to reply: thus repulſed, he had recourſe to the con- 
vents and religious houſes, which were obliged to furniſh what the biſhops had 
refuſed, After having fleeced the kingdom of large ſums, he reſolved to fol- 
low the ſame practice in Scotland ; and, notwithſtanding the caution he had 
received againſt entering that country, he directed his courſe northwards, ac- 
companied by ſome Engliſh noblemen, who ſtill reſpected bis character. 
When he arrived at the border, he found Alexander waiting, not with 2 
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deſign to conduct him to his court, but reſolved to prevent his proceeding 
farther. Otho, enraged. at; this oppoſition, threatened him with the cenſure 
of the church; and the Scot ſer him and his cenſures at defiance : fo that an 
open rupture muſt have enſued, had not the Engliſh noblemen interpoſed their 
ar offices, and prevailed upon Alexander to permit the legate to enter his 
ominions for that time only: yet this favour they could not obtain, until 
Otho agreed to acknowledge, under his hand and ſeal, that he conſidered it as 
a compliment to his own perſon, and that it ſhould not be drawn into a prece- 
dent. The difference being thus compromiſed, he accompanied the king to 
Edinburgh, and found means to extort ſome contributions from the Scottiſh 
clergy, in ſpite of all the precautions that could be taken to prevent this ex- 
erciſe of his legatine authority, _ | 
$ L. While the pope's repreſentatives ſqueezed money from the eccleſiaſtics 
of England, the laity were plundered by the king's exactions. The pope, and 
his vaſſal Henry, ſeemed to vye with each other in pillaging the people; and 
nothing could have induced the Engliſh to ſuffer ſuch oppreſſion under a king 
of Henry's contemptible character, but the dread of papal reſentment, and 
the remembrance of thoſe miſeries in which civil war had ſo lately involved the 
kingdom. The biſhops held another convocation at London, where they pre- 
ſented a remonſtrance to the king, complaining that he converted the vacant 
biſhoprics to his own uſe, and retarded the elections by raiſing unjuſt obſtacles, 
until his own choice was approved by the chapters ; nay, they even proceeded 


ſo far as to excommunicate thoſe who gave him ſuch pernicious counſel : but 


An. Ch. 1230. 


he placed ſuch confidence in the protection of the pope, that very little regard 
was paid to their repreſentatives: he was even ſo baſe and degenerate as to glory 
in his dependence on the Roman ſee; and when the emperor ſent an embaſy to 
expoſtulate with him about his having publiſhed the ſentence of excommunica- 
tion, he replied that he was vaſſal to the pope, whoſe injunctions he durſt not 
diſobey. Mean while the legate, on his return from Scotland, renewed his ar- 
bitrary exactions, levying conſiderable ſums from churches and monaſteries, un- 
der the title of Procurations ; and at length publiſhed a mandate, importing 
that he had a power not only to abſolve from their vow, ſuch as had taken 
the croſs intending to viſit the Holy Land, but alſo of compelling them to re- 
deem themſelves with money, on pain of excommunication. Theſe extortions 
were countenanced and ſeconded by the pope's own immediate directions. He 

ranted to the abbot and monks of Clugny, a tenth of the profits ariſing 

rom all benefices in England, for the term of three years, But even Henry 
was aſhamed of this impoſition, and forbade the agents to collect it, on pain 
of incurring ſevere penalties. His holineſs, far from being repulſed by this 
prohibition, attempted to raiſe a fifth of all eccleſiaſtical revenues, as an aid 


againſt the emperor, and accordingly exacted it from the Roman clergy ſettled 


in England, who durſt not refuſe it to a power on which they altogether de- 
pended : it was afterwardspropoſed to the prelates, in a council atReading, and 
granted by the advice and example of Edmund, archbiſhop of Canterbury. But, 
immediately after this tranſaction, Gregory bargained with the people of Rome 
for their aſſiſtance againſt the emperor, on condition of his providing their 
children and relations with Engliſh benefices ; and he ſent orders to Edmund, 
and the biſhops of London and Sarum, to reſerve for the Roman * 3 
b : | hun 
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hundred of the firſt livings that ſhould fall vacant in England, on pain of being 
ſuſpended from the power of collating. Edmund was extremely chagrined at 
this flagrant inſtance of inſolent impoſition, of which he bitterly complained 
to Henry, from whom receiving no redreſs, he grew weary of his life, and re- 
tired to Burgundy, where he died, and was buried in the abbey of Pontigny. 
$ LI. Gregory not yet ſatisfied, contrived another method for ſpunging the 
Engliſh clergy, which was no other than a fraudulent impoſture. He employed 
Peter Rubens to collect money from one monaſtery to another, pretending that 
certain biſhops and abbots, of whom he had produced a forged lift, had already 
contributed a part, and others were drawn in by their example. He faid the 
collection was intended for a particular purpoſe, which would be divulged in 
ſix months; and in the mean time he obliged the contributors to ſwear ſecrecy, 
until the ſcheme was fully executed. The abbots were no ſooner apprized of 
the deceit, than they complained to Henry, from whom they received no ſort 
of ſatis faction, but that of ſeeing the prelates burdened with the like impoſition. 
Theſe the legate convened, in two ſucceſſive ſynods, without being able to 
carry his point, until he tampered with them fingly, and by cajoling careſſes 
ſecured a majority in favour of the propoſition ; then he convoked a ſynod at 
London, where he again propoſed the contribution, which being warmly re- 
commended by the king, met with the approbation of the whole aſſembly, and 
was levied all over England, Ireland, Wales, and Scotland, notwithitanding 
the truce concluded between the pope and the emperor. Such a contribution 
was likewiſe raiſed in France; but Lewis being informed of the ſuſpenſion of 
hoſtilities, and the negotiation for peace, would not allow it to be exported 
from his kingdom, leſt ſuch a ſupply ſhould render the pope more inflexible and 
extravagant in his demands. Otho being recalled to aſſiſt at the conferences, 
departed from England about Chriſtmas, and is faid to have carried off more 
money than was left in the kingdom; tho? neither that nor the French col- 
lection redounded to the advantage of his holineſs ; for the two legates were 


intercepted at ſea by the Piſans, who acting as allies of the emperor, ſeized the 


treaſure and impriſoned the cardinals. 

$ LI. Papal exactions did not ceaſe atOtho's departure. He left an induſtri- 
ous ſucceſſor in the perſon of Peter de Rubens, who not only gleaned the remains 
of the contribution, which had not yet been levied, but endeavoured to ob- 
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tain the gift of two prebends and corrodies from the cathedrals and convents, 


which the pope had formerly ſolicited without ſucceſs. He made his firſt at- 
tack upon the abbey of Peterborough, the example of which, he ſuppoſed, 
the reſt of the churches would follow. He tried to flatter and intimidate the 
monks alternately, into compliance; but they evaded his requeſt, on pretence 
of the abſence of their abbot Walter de S. Edmund, who had been ſummoned 
to the Roman council : and this prelate was no ſooner informed of the legate's 
deſign, than he repreſented to Henry the miſchievous conſequences of ſuch a 
conceſſion, in the ſtrongeſt colours; ſo that the king, as patron, ſtrictly in- 


hibited the convent from complying with the propoſal. Tho? the pope's 


agents were baffled in this attempt, they ſucceeded in levying a twentieth on the 
clergy of Ireland, which amounted to a conſiderable ſum. With this, and what 
they collected in England, before Henry put a ſtop to the contribution, they 


croſſed the ſea with great ſecrecy and diſpatch, in apprehenſion of the money's 
x RTT 2 „ being 
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being detained, if the pope ſhould die before their departure; for they were 
informed of his being dangerouſly ill; and although they had quitted the king- 
dom before the news of his death reached England, they were taken on the 
road to Rome by the emperor, who ſtripped them of their whole acquiſition. 

$ LMI. About this period Peter de Savoye, one of the queen's uncles, ar- 
rived in England, and was received with great honour by Henry, who ſo- 
lemnly knighted him in the abbey church of Weſtminſter, and made for his 
entertainment a match at tournament, to be held at Northampton. As Henry's 
affections were always biaſſed to foreigners, he on this occaſion eſpouſed their 
party with uncommon warmth z and that they might win the honours of the 
day, perſuaded a number of his nobility to eſpouſe their cauſe againſt Roger 
Bigod, earl of Norfolk, who engaged to enter the liſts againſt Peter de Sa- 
voye. This ridiculous partiality incenſed the Engliſh to ſuch a degree as had 
almoſt produced a civil war; and both ſides were actually drawn up in order of 


battle, when Henry, convinced of his indiſcretion, ſent a poſitive order to for- 


bid the tournament. He could not, however, prevent another which was 
afterwards held at Ware near Hertford, where Gilbert earl mareſchal loſt his 
life by an unruly horſe, Robert de Say was ſlain, and a good number of people 
dangerouſly wounded. Henry exhibited convincing proofs of his affection to 


his queen's uncles, by granting the honour of Richmond to Peter, together 


with the cuſtody of the lands belonging to John earl of Warenne in Suſſex and 
Surrey ; and he raiſed his brother Boniface to the archbiſhopric of Canterbury. 
Edmund had before his death excommunicated the monks of Chriſt-church, 
who thwarted him in the choice of a prior; and they had applied to the pope 
for abſolution from this ſentence, before they would pr to a new election. 
Gregory had impowered the archdeacon of St. Albans, and the prior of Dun- 
ſtaple, to take off the cenſure; but Simon de Langton, archdeacon of Canter- 
bury, appealing againſt that commiſſion as ſurreptitiouſly obtained, the monks 
ſollicited Henry for his protection; in conſideration of which they promiſed to 
elect Boniface. The king embraced the propoſal, and uſed ſuch arguments 
with Langton as induced him to withdraw his appeal : ſo that Boniface was 
choſen without oppoſition ; tho' he could not be immediately confirmed, on 
account of the vacancy in the papal chair. - 

$ LIV. The king found another ſubject of triumph in the death of Eleanor 
of Brittany, the hereditary heireſs of the Engliſh crown, who had paſſed her 
days in continual confinement, and now died a virgin in the caſtle of Briſtol. 
The apprehenſion of her title had been a continual thorn in the ſides of kin 
John and his ſon Henry, who on her account diſtruſted the Engliſh, and ha 
in the courſe of the preceding year, obliged all perſons in England, above 
the-age of twelve years, to take an eventual oath of allegiance in favour of 
his infant ſon Edward, whom he ſeemed to love with the warmer affection on 
account of his being named after the confeſſor. In veneration to the memory 
of that prince, he rebuilt the church of Weſtminſter, at a very great expence; 
he kept all his feſtivals with the utmoſt ſolemnity; and cauſed a golden ſhrine 
of exquiſite workmanſhip to be made for his relics. The king's extravagance 
and want of oeconomy were ſuch as kept him always indigent and rapacious 
and the chief buſineſs of his life was to contrive and execute ſchemes for ſqueez- 


ing money from his people. One talliage ſucceeded another fo faſt, that the 


ſubjects 
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ſubjects had no reſpite; and the Jews were fleeced without mercy, to gratify 
the inſatiable avarice of his foreign favourites. Theſe were continually em- 
ployed in finding plauſible pretexts for raiſing money, and their invention ge- 
nerally ſucceeded. | | 

$ LV. Llewellyn, prince of Wales, dying ina very advanced age, left his 
principality to his ſon David, who had made ſome petty incurſions into the 
Engliſh territories, and ſeemed averſe to an accommodation with Henry. He 
had an illegitimate brother, older than himſelf, named Griffin, who was ex- 
tremely popular among the Welſh ; and therefore the object of his jealouſy and 
hatred. He had claimed part of his father's inheritance, to which he was in- 
titled by the law of the country; but David, inſtead of complying with his 
demand, committed him to cloſe priſon. His wife had recourſe to Henry, whoſe 


aſſiſtance ſhe ſollicited, with promiſe of paying to him a certain yearly ſum 


out of her huſband's eftate. The king, allured by this bait, interpoſed his 
good offices with David; but theſe proving ineffectual, he aſſembled an army, 
with which he entered Wales about Midſummer, when the marſhes were dry 
and acceſſible, and in a few weeks compelled him not only to releaſe his brother, 
but alſo to ſubmit to ſuch terms of peace as he thought proper to propoſe. At 
the ſame time, dreading ſome commotion from the popularity of Griffin, 
ſhould he allow him to enjoy his liberty, he committed him cloſe priſoner to the 
Tower of London, where he continued above two years; till at length at- 
tempting to make his eſcape, the rope gave way, where falling down headlong, 
he daſhed his brains out on the ground, and immediately expired. Thus 
Henry's protection was converted into oppreſſion, by the artifice of David, 
who gratified him with greater advantages than he had ſtipulated with the un- 
fortunate Griffin, | 

$ LVI. While he proſpered in this manner among the mountains of -Wales, 
his brother Richard acquired great reputation for his courage, conduct, and li- 
berality, in Paleſtine, where he fortified Aſcalon, recovered Jeruſalem, and 
made an advantageous truce for ten years with the Saracens. After theſe tran- 
ſactions he ſet out on his return to England, and tarried two months at the im- 
perial court, with his ſiſter the empreſs, who died in childbed immediately after 


his departure. He had ſcarce arrived in his own country, when he was ſollicited. 


by the Poitevins to undertake an expedition into Poitou, and aſſert his right to 
that province. Before his pilgrimage to the Holy Land, he had been ſolemnly 
inveſted with the county ſo called, tho' France poſſeſſed a good part of it by 
the conqueſts of Philip Auguſtus ; and the province being thus divided between 
the two crowns, Lewis thought he had as good a right to beſtow the inveſtiture 
upon his own brother Alphonſo. Henry reſolved to revenge this inſult ; and 
engaged in the quarrel with the more eagerneſs, as it affected the intereſt of 
his mother, who had by this time eſpouſed the count de la Marche, her former 
lover. As her huſband's territories were in that part of Poitou which was poſ- 
ſeſſed by France, he had done homage for them to Lewis: but, when Al- 
phonſo received the inveſtiture, her pride would not ſuffer the count to kneel 
before the French king's brother. Thus animated, he refuſed to take the 
uſual oath ; and that he might be prepared againſt the reſentment of Lewis, 
demanded the aſſiſtance of the Engliſh monarch. He repreſented to Henry 
the facility with which the French might be expelled from Poitou, and affured 


him 
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him that the province itſelf would ſupply a ſufficient number of men for that 
purpoſe, provided Henry would defray the expence of their ſubſiſtence. The 
king flattered with this hope, convoked a parliament, and demanded a ſubſidy 
proportioned to the importance of the expedition. But, inſtead of complying + 
with his requeſt, they reproached him with the diſſipation of his revenue, and 
with the illegal impoſitions he had ſo often laid upon the people; they loudly 
complained of his breach of promiſe with regard to the charters of liberties, 
which he had ſo often ſworn to maintain; and obſerving that the truce with 


France was not yet expired, plainly told him he had nothing further to ex- 


pect from their compliance. Nevertheleſs, he practiſed the method of cajoling 
the members in private, which had already ſucceeded on two or three different 
occaſions z and prevailed upon a good number of individuals to contribute their 
intereſt towards the gratification of his deſire. By theſe means a majority 
was ſecured ; and they granted him a thirtieth of all moveables, for the ſer- 
vice of this undertaking. But this fund being inſufficient, he levied a talliage 
on the cities, burroughs, and crown demeſnes in Ireland, and demanded an 
aid from the clergy of that kingdom. Thus ſupplied with money, he ſum- 


moned all his military tenants to meet him with horſes and arms at Win- 


cheſter, on the twenty-ſeventh day of April; and in the mean time agreed to 


Ann. Waverl. 


a match between his daughter Margaret, and Alexander, ſon to the king of 
Scotland, who, in conſequence of this contract, undertook to preſerve the 
peace in the northern parts of England. William, archbiſhop of Vork, was 
appointed guardian of the realm, a council aſſigned to aſſiſt him in the admini- 
ſtration; and Henry ſetting ſail from Portſmouth with his queen, his brother 
Richard, ſeven earls, three hundred knights, and thirty hogſheads of ſilver, 
landed at Royane, a port of Saintonge, at the mouth of the river Gironde. 

$ LVII. To lhe this formidable armament, the French king had fitted 
out a fleet of eighty galleys, at Rochelle ; and afſembled an army of four thou- 
ſand knights, and five times that number of gentlemen and bowmen, beſides 
a vaſt multitude of infantry. - With theſe he invaded Poitou, where he reduced 
ſeveral places belonging to the count de la Marche; and at length inveſted 
Fontenay, which after an obſtinate defence was obliged to ſurrender at diſcre- 
tion. He was employed in the ſiege, when Henry landing at Royane, ſent 


embaſſadors to demand ſatisfaction for attacking the count de la Marche, whom 


he repreſented as the ally of England. Lewis replied that he was willing to re- 
new the truce with the Engliſh king upon reaſonable terms ; but that Henry 
had no buſineſs to interpoſe between him and his rebellious ſubjects. This ſen- 
ſible anſwer being conſtrued into a refuſal, was followed by a formal declaration 
of war; and Henry advanced to Pons, where he was joined by the nobles of 
Gaſcony, tho* he was very much diſappointed in the aumber of thoſe auxili- 
aries. Then he marched to Saintes, Where he remained about a fortnight in 
hope of further reinforcements; and afterwards made a motion to Toney on 
the Charente, with a view to interrupt the progreſs of Lewis, who had by this 


time taken almoſt all the caſtles belonging to the count de la Marche. Here 


Henry engaged in a treaty with Geffrey de Rancone, lord of Taillebourg, 
in the neighbourhood of which he took poſt, and had it in his power to ſe- 
cure the town and caſtle, and break down the bridge, ſo as to prevent the 
French king from paſling the river. But the count de la Marche, and — 
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naud de Pons, by whoſe direction he acted, diſſuaded him from taking theſe 
precautions, which could not fail to diſoblige Geffrey, on whofe honour they 
told him he might depend with the moſt perfect reliance : he therefore retired 
to Saintes; but hearing of the French king's approach, advanced again to 
Taillebourg, which he found already occupied by Lewis, who was likewiſe 
Joined by Geffrey. As the Engliſh army was greatly inferior in number to that 
of the French king, Henry retreated with precipitation to Saintes ; and Lewis 
paſſing the river, attacked his rear with ſuch fury and expedition, that after 
an obſtinate engagement, the Engliſh gave way, having ſuſtained a con- 
ſiderable loſs. They were purſued to the neighbourhood of Saintes, where the 
count de la Marche making a fally to cover their retreat, the earls of Cornwal, 
Norfolk, Sarum, and Leiceſter, rallied their forces, and another battle en- 
ſued, which was fought on both ſides with equal bravery and ſucceſs. But 
Henry's army being greatly diminiſhed, he quitted Saintes immediately, and 
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made a haſty march to Pons, where leaving a good garriſon, he proceeded to Nat. Paris, 


Barbeſceux, a place of greater ſafety. 

$ LVIII. The count de la Marche was confounded and diſmayed at the ex- 
traordinary ſucceſs of Lewis. He plainly perceived how little he could truſt to 
the protection of the Engliſh king; and therefore reſolved to take other mea 
ſures for his own ſafety. He ſent his eldeſt fon to ſue for ſome tolerable con 
ditions of peace ; and he met with ſuch a favourable reception from Lewis, that 
he himſelf, and his family, repaired to the French camp, and ſurrendered them- 
ſelves at diſcretion. The French King generouſly pardoned the count, of 
whom he exacted nothing but three of his caſtles, which he kept as pledges of 
his promiſed - fidelity. % all probability he would have purſued his ſucceſs 
againſt the king of England, had not the plague broke out in his army, and 
himſelf been attacked by a languiſhing diſorder that obliged him to deſiſt. 
Perhaps theſe reaſons were reinforced by ſome ſcruples of conſcience he had 
expreſſed touching the oath which his father took to reſtore the dominions 
on the continent, that formerly belonged to the Kings of England : be that 
as it will, he conſented to a truce for five years, after having completed rhe 
conqueſt of Poitou. | 

$ LIX. Henry had by this time ſeen himſelf forſaken, and indeed betrayed, 
by almoſt all rhe Poitevins, on whoſe aſſiſtance and adherence he depended. 


He was in great danger of being beſieged in Blaye, but now he was ſafe in An. Ch. 1243. 


Bourdeaux, where he ſpent the winter among the Gaſcoigne nobility, in feaſt- 
ing and riot, which, with the largeſſes he made to thoſe Gaſcons, ſoon ex- 
hauſted his finances; ſo that he was obliged to write for a ſupply to the arch- 
biſhop of York, who received orders at the ſame time to confiſcate the eſtates 
of ſome noblemen who had returned to England without his permiſſion. 
The regent complied with his inſtructions ſo far as they regarded a remittance 
of money, which was immediately diſpatched ; but, he would not obey the 
other part of his orders, for fear of exciting a diſturbance in the kingdom. 
By that time the money arrived at Bourdeaux, it was all anticipated, and Henry 
directed the archbiſhop to demand a year's wool of the Ciſtercians; which they 
abſolutely refuſed to grant; and the regent unwilling to uſe compulſion, ob- 


tained a conſiderable ſubſidy from the parliament, in order to diſengage the 


-.ing entirely from the debts he had contracted. This was likewiſe gy, 
| an 
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and the archbiſhop preſſed to uſe other expedients. He then attempted to bor- 
row money in the king's name from wealthy individuals; but this odious 


Practice produced ſuch diſcontent and clamour, that he gave the king to un- 
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derſtand all reſources were ſtopped, and that there was an abſolute neceſſity for 
his immediate return. Henry reduced to theſe circumſtances, reſolved in good 
earneſt to quit Bourdeaux, and ordered all the noblemen in England to aſ- 
ſemble at Portſmouth for his reception. Then he ratified the ſhameful truce 
with France, by which he bound himſelf to pay five thouſand pounds a year 
to Lewis; and, at his arrival in England, gave directions for a magnificent 
entry into London, as if he had returned from conqueſt. 

SLX. Before he embarked in this expedition, he had projected a match be- 
tween his brother Richard, and Sanchia, third daughter of the count de Pro- 
vence; and tho' this alliance was generally diſliked by the Engliſh, who fore- 
ſaw it would ſtrengthen the intereſt of the Provenſals in England, where it 
was already too powerful, the contract was adjuſted, and the young lady ar- 
riving under the auſpices of her mother, the nuptials were pompouſly ſolem- 
nized at Weſtminſter. The earldom of Cornwal, with the honours of Eye and 
Wallingford, were confirmed to Richard, with a grant of five hundred pounds 
yearly to him and his heirs by this marriage: and after the rejoicings on this 
occaſion, the old counteſs returned to her own country, with four thouſand 
marks, which ſhe borrowed of the king for the uſe of her huſband. 

$ LXI. Henry was now more neceſſitous than ever: he was immerſed in 
debt, and ſo low in credit that he found it impracticable to borrow money for 
his molt neceſſary occaſions. Reduced to this contemptible ſituation, he iſſued 
writs directing his ſheriffs to enquire into miſdemeanours and treſpaſſes againſt 
the law, by widows and others who had married without a licence, and en- 
croachments upon royal foreſts ; and conſiderable ſums were raiſed from the 
fines produced by this enquiry. In order to chaſtiſe the Ciſtercians and Pre- 
monſtrants, who had refuſed him one year's wool, he forbade the exportation 
of that commodity ; and this prohibition continued in force till they thought 
proper to comply with his demand. He extorted the ſubſtance of the Jews 
with ſuch ſeverity, that one Aaron of York was compelled to pay four marks 
of gold, and as many thouſands of filver. As a great many of the Norman 
noblemen enjoyed eſtates in England, he, in imitation of the French king, 
gave them to underſtand that they muff either become entirely French or Eng- 
liſh, and confiſcated the eſtates of thoſe who preſerved their allegiance to 
France. | 4 

$ XII. Yet all theſe expedients proved inſufficient to relieve his wants, 
and ſupply his extravagance; and he reſolved once more to ſollicit a ſupply 
from parliament, which, tho? always averſe to him in the beginning of every 


ſeſſion, he generally found means to convert to his purpoſe by promiſes of re- 


formation. At preſent he was furniſhed with a pretence by the king of Navarre, 
who had invaded Gaſcony, and ſome incurſions of the Welſh. The barons 
being aſſembled at Weſtminſter, he himſelf made the motion for a ſubſidy, 
which was heard with manifeſt ſigns of diſcontent. The prelates and the laity 
retiring ſeparately, reſolved that no grant ſhould be made without their com- 
mon conſent ; and that a committee of twelve perſons ſhould be choſen to con- 
ſider of proper meaſures to prevent all encroachments on the two charters, They 
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complained that writs had been iſſued aut of chancery to che prejudice of their 
liberties ; deſired that * might have the nomination of the chancellor and 
juſticiary; propoſed that four noblemen of the king's council ſhould be ap- 
pointed conſervators of the liberty of the kingdom, with power to inſpect the 
treaſury, and the application of the public's money; to ſummon a parliament 
as often as neceſſity ſnould require; and arbitrate in all differences between the 
king and his ſubjects. They demanded that all writs contrary to the cuſtom ot 
the realm ſhould be revoked; that cenſures ſhould be publiſhed againſt all 
that oppoſed theſe regulations; that the chancellor and juſticiary, choſen by 
conſent of parliament, ſhould always be two of the four conſervators; that in 
caſe the king ſhould deprive the chancellor of the ſeals, all writs ſigned by his 
ſucceſſor ſhould be null; that beſides the chancellor and juſticiary, the parlia- 
ment ſhould nominate two judges in the common pleas, two barons in the 
exchequer, and a juſtice of the Jews; and that all ſuſpected perſons ſhould be 
removed from about the king's perſon. Henry was extremely alarmed at the 
nature of theſe demands, which did not at all ſuit with his high notions of the 
prerogative. He was. incenſed at the preſumption of his vaſſals; but ſuch 
was his character and ſituation, that he durſt not avow his reſentment. He 
therefore evaded their propoſals with general promiſes of amendment, which he 
had no intention to perform ; and after having tampered in vain with the mem- 
bers, thought proper to prorogue the parliament. 

$ LXIIL During this ſeſſion, one Martin was ſent over, as nuncio from 
pope Innocent, the ſucceſſor of Gregory, to procure an aid of ten thouſand 
marks from the clergy, to maintain the war againſt the empexor, who at the 
ſame time diſpatched embaſſadors to England, to juſtify his own conduct, and 
remonſtrate againſt the demand of Innocent. The nation was ſo harraſſed by 
thoſe harpies, that they were glad of any pretence for denying his requeſt; and 
this they were furniſhed with by the king; who forbade the prelates to lay im- 
. on the fees, which they held of the crown, to the detriment of his ſervice. 

artin, though baffled in this attempt, did not fail to exerciſe his legatine autho- 
rity with equal tyranny and ſucceſs; he exacted the arrears of a tenth of eccle- 
ſiaſtical benefices, granted for the relief of the Holy-Land, as well as of the 
contributions for the ſupport of the late pope Gregory; he laid grievous im- 
poſitions on the prelates and religious houſes; ſeized all the vacant benefices 
for the uſe of Innocent's chaplains and relations, and behaved with ſuch deſ- 
potiſm of eccleſiaſtical inſolence and tyranny, that the Engliſh began to harbour 
the thoughts of freeing themſelves entirely from the papal yoke. Such a cla- 
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mour was raiſed that Henry ordered this nuncio to depart the kingdom. Chr. Dunſt. 


_  E-XIV. Notwithſtanding the indigence of the king, he about this period en- 
gaged in a quarrel with Alexander, king of Scotland, who, after the death of 
Iſabel, had married the daughter of Enguerrand de Coucy ; a match that gave 
great umbrage to the king of England, who was ever after ſuſpicious of Alex- 
ander's deſigns. I his prince, having erected a caſtle in Liddiſdale on the borders 
of the wo kingdoms, Henry looked upon this ſtep as an inſult, and he forthwith 
gave orders for aſſembling an army and equipping a fleet to invade Scotland 
by ſea and land. All the military tenants of the crown were ſummoned to meet 
in arms at Newcaſtle upon Tyne; and the king, putting himſelf at their head, 
marcned directly againſt Alexander. When he had advanced as far as Pent- 
land he found the Scottiſh army in order of battle; and as the forces on both 
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ſides were nearty equal in number, a bloody action muſt have enſued, had not 


th: car! of Cormwal, the archbiſhop of York, and ſeveral other prelates an 
noblemen, interpoſed their good offices, and effected an accommodation, by 
which the former peace was confirmed, together with the contract of — 
between Alexander's ton and Henry's daughter. 
$ LXV. This treaty being ratified, the nobility adviſed the king to make uſe 
of his army for the reduction of David, prince of Wales, who, ſince the death 
of his brother Griffin, had renewed hoſtilities and done conſiderable damage on 
the frontiers of England; but Henry, inſtead of following this ſalutary coun- 
ic], diſmiſſed all his troops but three hundred horſe, which he detached to the 
Welſh border, under the command of Herbert Fitz- Matthews. This officer 
was immediately routed by David, who had the preceding day defeated a body 
of troops, commanded by the earl of Hereford and Ralph de Mortimer. The 
prince of Wales never doubted that Henry would employ all his forces againſt 
him; and on that ſuppoſition had ſollicited the protection of the pope, offering 
to become vaſſal of the Roman ſee, and pay to his holineſs the tribute of five 
thouſand marks, which had been impoſed upon him by the king of England. 
Tho” this propoſal was extremely agreeable to Innocent, he refuſed to give a 
determinate anſwer, until he ſhould have enquired into the merits of the cauſe, 
and in particular examined whether or not the laſt treaty between Henry and 
David was the effect of compulſion, as the prince of Wales had alledged. For 
this purpoſe, he ſent a commiſſion to two Welſh abbots to ſet on foot an en- 
quiry touching this pretended conſtraint ; and in cafe it ſhould ſhould appear 


that David acted upon compulſion, they were veſted with power to abſolve him 
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of his oath and annul the treaty. The two eccleſiaſtics, elated with this de- 
legation of papal authority, ſummoned the king of England to appear before 
them as if he had been a ſimple villager, ſubject to their juriſdiction; an exam- 
ple of inſolence at which Henry and his ſubjects were equally incenſed. And 
now he heartily repented of having diſbanded his army. Mean while he ordered 
another to be levied, ſo as to be in a condition to act in the ſpring, and ſum- 
moned David, with all the nobility in North and South Wales, to appear in the 
king's court at Weſtminſter on the firſt Thurſday of Lent, there to do ho- 
mage and anſwer for their depredations. David, alarmed at the ſpirit of Henry 
and his council, who began to prepare for this invaſion with uncommon vi- 
gour, and even ſent for a body of troops from Ireland, endeavoured to amuſe 
the king with a negotiation, which produced no effect. A great council was 
aſſembled at Whitſuntide, in which it was reſolved that his majeſty ſhould 
command the army in perſon. The military tenants of the crown were ſum- 
moned to appear at a certain rendezvous, and about the middle of Auguſt, 
he began his march for North Wales, through which he penetrated with- 
out oppoſition to the river Conway, where he built the ftrong caſtle of 
Garinac, to overawe the Welſh and intercept their parties that ſhould attempt 
to make incurſions into the Engliſh territory. This fort effectually an- 
ſwered all the purpoſes for which it was intended, and hampered the enemy 


ſo much that they could draw no ſupplies from Cheſhire, while the troops 


from Ireland waſted the iſle of Angleſey ; and proclamation was made in all 
the marches, that no proviſion or merchandize ſhould be carried into Wales 
under ſevere penalties ; ſo that thoſe ancient Britons were cooped up in the 
mountainous counties of Caernarvon and Merioneth, and reduced to a 3 
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condition. Thus they continued till the death of prince David, which hap- 
ned in the beginning of the next year; and as he left no iſſue the principa- 
Fry ought to have devolved to his nephew Roger de Mortimer ; but the Welſh 
would not ſubmit to the government of an Engliſhman, againſt whom they 
ſet up Llewellyn and David Goch, the two ſons of Griffin. Theſe ſhared the do · 
minions of the late prince, and ſued for peace to Henry, who granted their re- 
queſt on condition that they and their heirs for ever ſhould hold of the crown 
of England, and furniſh it with a thouſand foot and four and twenty horſe 
well armed and appointed, to ſerve in Wales and the Marches, when re- 
quired, and five hundred men when their ſervice ſhould be wanted in any 
other place. 
__ $ LXVI. The Welſh expedition being happily terminated, the nobility of 
England Conferred together upon the tyranny of Rome, which was become 
altogether inſupportable in the exactions of the nuncio Martin. They were 
mortified to ſee all the wealth of the nation exported to gratity the pope's ava- 
rice and ambition; and perceiving how the clergy always ſuffered themſelves to 
be mollified by the artifice and eloquence of the legates, reſolved to exert them- 
ſelves in putting a uy to ſuch ſcandalous impoſition. Without waiting for 
the protection of the king, upon which they could fo little depend, they, of 
their own authority, ordered the governors of ports to apprehend all thoſe who 
ſhould bring bulls and mandates into the kingdom; and this order was ſo well 
obeyed, that in a very little time a courier was arreſted in his way to the nuncio, 
loaded with theſe commiſſions, impowering him to levy money on divers pre- 
tences. The nuncio loudly complained of this violence and inſult, to the king, 
who ordered the papers to be reſtored; but the nobility made ſtrong remon- 
ſtrances on the ſubject, and, in order to convince him of the prejudice done to 
his own ſubjects by favouring the papal innovations, preſented him with a ſche- 
dule of the benefices enjoyed in England by Italian eccleſiaſtics ; which exceeded 
the ordinary revenues of the crown. Henry was ſupriſed at this information, but 
as he would not, of his own authority, venture to reform the abuſe, for fear of 
incurring the pope's reſentment, he permitted the noblemen to ſend ambaſſa- 
dors in the name of the whole nation to the council at Lyon, with letters 
containing thoſe grievances, and demanding immediate redreſs. Mean while, 
as they knew how dextrouſly the court of Rome invented delays and ſubter- 
fuges, they determined to do themſelves juſtice; and aſſembling on pretence of 
a tournament, ſent a knight in their name to the nuncio, with a peremptory 
order to quit the kingdom without delay. Martin aſked by whole authority 
he brought ſuch an inſolent meſſage ; and he replied by the authority of the 
whole nation, giving him to underſtand, that if in three days he ſhould ſtul 
be found in England, he muſt expect to be hewn in pieces. The nuncio forth- 
with carried his complaints to the king ; but finding Henry unable to protect 
him againſt his enemies, demanded a paſſport and departed immediately, to the 
inexpreſlible ſatisfaction of the people. The pope was ſo incenſed at this affront 
that he could not help exclaiming, * I fee plainly I muſt make peace with the 
emperor, in order to humble thoſe petty princes ; for the great dragon being 
once appeaſed, we ſhall find no difficulty in cruſhing thole ſmaller ſerpents.” 
$ LXVII. Mean while the Engliſh ambaſſadors, namely Lawrence de St. 
Martin, agent for the king, Roger Bigod earl of Norfolk, W. de Cante- 
Joup, Ralf Fitz-Nicholas, Philip Baſſet, John Fitz-Geffrey, and William «de 
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Poweric, an eccleſiaſtic, deputed by the nobility, arrived at Lyon, and pre- 
ſented their letter to the council, in which the pope himſelf prefided. The 
contents, which were publicly read, confounded- his holineſs to ſuch a degree 
that he did not anſwer one word: and one of the ambaſſadors, after having. 
waited ſome time for his reply, began to explain more at large the grievances 
of the Engliſh nation. He complained of the tribute which John had engaged 
to pay to the pope, as an impoſition which that prince had no right to lay up- 
on his people; and maintained that neither he nor any king of England could 
render his kingdom tributary, without the conſent of his barons; and there- 
fore his ſubmiſſion to the ſee of Rome was null and void. He bitterly inveighed 
againſt the clauſe * Non Obſtante inſerted by the pope in all his bulls, which en- 
tirely deſtroyed the rights of patronage and all the privileges of the Anglicane 
church; and laſtly, be expatiated upon the extortion of nuncios and legates, 
and in general on all the ſpecies of papal tyranny which had lately been ex- 
erciſed over the Engliſh nation. All the anſwer they received to the remon- 
trance was the pope's general promiſe to take their complaints into confideration ; 
and finding his aim was to amuſe them with evaſive excuſes, they proteſted. 
againſt the tribute, and returned to their own country. Immediately after their 
departure, Innocent, in order to faſcinate the eyes of the council, upon which 
the complaints of the Engliſn had made fome impreſſion, declared that he 
would immediately reform thoſe abuſes ; and publiſhed two bulls in favour of: 
the Engliſh nation : the firſt permitted patrons to enjoy the right of preſen- 
tation; and the other implied that when an Italian incumbent ſhould die, his 
benefice might be granted to a native. But. with reſpect to the tribute, far 
from relinquiſhing that .claim, he wrote menacing letters to the Engliſh pre- 
lates, expreſsly enjoining them to confirm and ſubſcribe the charter by which 
John acknowleged himſelf as a vaſfal and tributary to the holy ſee. How- 
ſoever the biſhops were ſhocked at this demand, they were intimidated into 
compliance by the threats of eccleſiaſtical cenſure ; though Henry himſelf. 
was on this occaſion incenſed at the pope's inſolence, and ſwore that though 
the biſhops warped he would himſelf maintain the liberties of the kingdom, 
and deſiſt from paying ſuch a ſcandalous tribute. | i 
$ LXVIH. Innocent, being exaſperated at the remonſtrance of the Engliſh 
ambaſſadors, and the refractory behaviour of Henry, endeavoured to perſuade 
the king of France, during an interview at Cluny, to expel that prince from 
his dominions, or at leaſt reduce him to an abſolute ſubmiſſion to the papal autho- 


rity. But Lewis excuſed himſelf from engaging in ſuch an undertaking, con- 


trary to the terms of his truce with England, his affinity with Henry, and the 
dictates of common juſtice. He, in his turn, preſſed the pope to a reconci- 
liation with the emperor ; which that pontiff declined, and afterwards hired 
ruffians to aſſaſſinate Frederic, after having endeavoured to dethrone him, by 


raiſing up a competitor in the perſon of Henry, landgrave of Thuringia, and 


raiſed contributions to maintain his title as if it had been a war of religion. 
The Engliſh nation was, by this time, extremely irritated againſt the pope, 


who ſeemed to deſpiſe their reſentment, and proceeded in his exactions with 


For example, when the pope diſpoſed of a be- a clauſe which effectually deſtroyed the rights of 
nefice, he inſerted in his bull, « Notwithſtanding patronage veſted in biſhops, abbots, convents, 
che right of patronage or other contrary privileges; and lay patrons of benefices. doubled 

redouble 
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redonbled vigour. He demanded of the Engliſh prelates, a number of 
knights to ſerve in the army of the church a whole year at their own expence; 
and, by his ſole authority, granted the- profits of all vacant benefices within 
the province of Canterbury, for one year to archbiſhop Boniface, He levied 


the ſix thouſand marks aſſeſſed on the prelates by his nuncio ; the twentieth of 


all ecclefiaftical revenues, according to a decree of the council at Lyon; one 
third of the income of all benefices, exceeding the yearly rent of one hundred 
marks, and a moiety of the prebends and livings of non-reſident canons and 
clergymen; exactions which, according to computation, amounted to eighty 
thouſand marks, a ſum thought equivalent to the whole ſpecie of the kingdom, 
and this to be exported for three years ſucceſſively. 5 

$ LXIX. A parliament meeting in Mid- lent at London, theſe grievances 
were taken into conſideration ; and, as they would not yet lay afide all reſpect 
for the pope, they reſolved to renew their complaints at the court of Rome, to 
which letters of expoſtulation were immediately ſent by the king, the pre- 
lates, and the barons ; and theſe were committed to the charge of William de 
Powick, and Henry de la Mare, who had inſtructions to ſecond them with per- 
ſonal remonſtrances. Mean while, Innocent ſeemed to be tranſported with the 
deſire of driving the Engliſh to deſpair. He claimed the perſonal eſtates of ec- 
cleſiaſtics who Red inteſturs, all goods fraudulently acquired, provided the right 
owner did not appear, all effects amaſſed by ufury, and all legacies granted for 
reſtitution and pious uſes. 'He appointed the Dominicans his commiſſioners for 
levying theſe exactions, which the king himſelf had not power to prevent. He 
had ventured to prohibit the levy of the ſix thouſand marks, and the payment 
of any talliage or contribution to the pope, till the return of the agents : but, 
notwithſtanding this order, it was collected by ſeveral biſhops, whom the po 
had charged to excommunicate all recuſants. At length the deputies r 


and, in a parliament held at Wincheſter, made ſuch a report of their embaſſy, 


as plainly proved how little they were to expect from negotiation. Innocent 
had treated their envoys with contempt; and, inſtead of redreſſing their grie- 
vances, declared that he would proceed to the ſame cenſures with the king of 
England, which he had inflicted upon the emperor. The aſſembly, fired with 
indignation at theſe menaces, perſuaded the king to renew the prohibition under 
the moſt ſevere penalties ; and this exaſperated the pope, in his turn, to ſuch a 
degree, that he forthwith diſpatched an order to W. de Canteloup, biſhop of 
Worceſter, to take meaſures for the payment of the contribution- money to his 
nuncio, at the new temple, before a certain day, on pain of ſuſpenſion and ex- 
communication. Henry at firſt appeared reſolute to maintain the liberties of 
the nation; but his courage was not proof againſt the menaces of this prelate 
and other biſhops, who threatened the kingdom with an interdict; while his 
own brother Richard eſpouſed, in a very inſolent and indecent manner, the in- 
tereſt of his holineſs, who had ſecured his aſſiſtance, by a grant of the money 
ariſing from the commutation of vows made to engage in the crufade. Theſe 
conſiderations were powerful enough to have ſtaggered the reſolution of a more 
courageous prince than Henry, who was therefore obliged to ſubmit; and the 
people were delivered over as a prey to the infolence and rapine of a Roman 
pontiff. In vain did the abbots and clergy complain of theſe extortions, to the 
next parliament. There was not ſufficient vigour left among the 3 _ 
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withſtand the faction of the pope, and the intereſt of Richard, who acted as his 
abettor; and all they could do in their own behalf, was to diſpatch new agents 
with a ſecond remonſtrance to Innocent, declaring it impoſſible for the kingdom 


An. Ch. 1247. to ſubſiſt under ſuch exorbitant burthens; and this declaration was as much diſ- 


regarded as the former, 

$ L.XX. Not but that Innocent relaxed in ſome trifles, with a ſhew of mode- 
ration, which was, in all probability, owing to the unfavourable poſture of his 
affairs. The landgrave of Thuringia, in ſupport of whoſe pretenſions he had 
expended above fifty thouſand pounds, was routed in a pitched battle, the loſs 
of which he did not long ſurvive. But this triumph of Frederic ſeemed to in- 
creaſe the rancour of his holineſs, who now reſolved to ſet up another competi- 
tor againſt him, in the "perſon of William, count of Holland. In order to 
defray the expence of this new project, he ſent four +5, bay into different coun- 
tries to raiſe contributions; and diſpatched two franſciſcan friars into England, 


vhere they did not pretend to uſe compulſion, but obtained a licence from the 


king to beg as mendicants, for the pope's occaſions. They had no ſooner gained 
this point, than they aſſumed powers of a very different nature; and ſent circu- 
lar letters to biſhops, abbots, and monaſteries, demanding exorbitant ſums ; 
which, however, the prelates refuſed to pay, without the approbation of parlia- 
ment. The pope, incenſed at their refuſal, ſent over one of his chaplains, 
called Marino, to enforce the demand by dint of legatine authority, from 
which the biſhops appealed both to the pope and parliament ; but, meeting with 
redreſs from neither, they and the monaſteries were fain to compound for a large 
ſum of money. The forbearance of the Engliſh, under ſuch grievous oppreſ- 
ſion, appears amazing to thoſe who do not conſider the ſuperſtition of the 
times, and the miſeries of a civil war, which were ſtill. freſh in the remembrance 
of the nation. Henry was a prince of ſuch contemptible talents, that the ſub- 
jects would run no riſque in his behalf, from any perſonal attachment to him or 
his family; and it was equally diſagreeable to them whether they ſhould be 


. 


An. Ch. 1248. fleeced by Innocent or. Henry. 


Tyrrel. 


$ LXXI. This impolitic monarch ſtill continued to exhibit marks of his 
odious partiality to foreigners. Peter de Savoye, earl of Richmond, arriving 
from Provence, with ſome maidens of that country, whom he brought over to 
be matched among the Engliſh nobility, two of them were immediately dif- 
poſed in marriage to the king's wards, Edmund de Lacy, earl of Lincoln, and 
Richard de Burgh; and Peter himſelf was gratified with a grant of all the ho- 
nour of Aquila in Suſſex. Henry's three uterine brothers, called Guy de Lu- 
ſignan, William and Aymer de Valence, arrived about the ſame time with 
their ſiſter Alice, to profit by the king's bounty. The firſt received a conſiders 
able ſum of money, with which he returned to his own country. William was 
knighted, and indulged with a grant of the honour of Herttord ; Aymer being 
in orders, was provided with ſeveral wealthy benefices, and afterwards elected 
biſhop of Wincheſter ; and Alice was married to the young earl of Warenne. 
Theſe ſtrangers were followed by Beatrix, counteſs of Provence, now a widow, and 
her brother Thomas, late count of Flanders, and were received with open arms by 
Henry, though he himſelf was unable to defray the ordinary expenge of his houſ- 
hold. For want of ready money; he was fain to plunder foreign merchants, as 
well as his own ſubjects, of ſuch neceſſaries and proviſions as he wanted; and 
| - | | his 
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his brother Richard took the advantage of his diftreſs. The coin had been di- 
miniſhed one third in its value, by the villainy of Jews and Flemings, who 
traded in England for wool; and as this evil required an immediate remedy, 
people were forbidden to take damaged money, and ordered to bring it to the 
king's mint, where it ſhould be * Richard knowing the profits of a re- 
coinage were very conſiderable, took this opportunity of demanding the pay- 
ment of a ſum which he had lent to the king upon uſury, and importuned him 
ſo much, that in order to quiet his clamour, Henry beſtowed upon him a grant 
for ſeven years, of the farm of the mint for a third part of the profits. 

$ LXXII. Theſe largeſſes and alienations reduced him to ſuch indigence, 
that he was obliged to have recourſe again to his parliament, which had met 


in February at Weſtminſter: but, when he demanded a ſupply, they re- 


oached him with his profuſion to foreigners and want of ceconomy, and ab- 
 lolutely refuſed to relieve his neceſſities. . They complained of his retaining 
vacant benefices in his own hands, diſcouraging commerce by clogging it with 
heavy duties, and conferring the firſt poſts of the kingdom upon perſons void 
of talents and integrity. They therefore inſiſted upon the ſame demands which 
they had made in a former. ſeſſion, touching the nomination of a chancellor 
and juſticiaries ; and the king, perceiving from their complexion that they 
were not in a complying humour, prorogued them immediately, that he might 
prepare himſelf for their next aſſault. During this interval, inſtead of taking 

pular meaſures to appeaſe the reſentment of the barons, he ſeemed to attach 
himſelf more ſtrongly than ever to his foreign favourites, and doubtleſs by 
their advice, attempted to intimidate the parliament at their next meeting. 
He inveighed againſt them for endeavouring to impoſe laws upon him, which 
they themſelves would never endure : he obſerved that every maſter of a pri- 


vate family choſe his own confidants and counſellors, and retained or dif- 


miſſed his domeſtics at his own pleaſure z whereas he, though a king, was 
treated like a ſlave by his own ſubjects: but, far from changing his officers 
according to their capricious humour, he was determined to be maſter in his 
own kingdom, and to teach them it was. their province to obey. Then he pro- 
miſed, in general terms, to redreſs the grievances of the nation; and concluded 
with demanding an immediate ſubſidy, that might enable him, at the expiration 
of the truce, to recover the dominions on the continent which his anceſtors poſ- 
tefſed. The barons, piqued at this ſtately declaration, replied in the ſame 
ſtrain, that, ſeeing he was not diſpoſed to reform his conduct, they ſhould not 
be ſo indiſcreet as to impoveriſh themſelves, to feed the avarice of foreigners, 
under the notion of imagine ry conqueſts. From this anſwer Henry, deſpair- 
ing of obtaining ſuccour from this quarter, diſſolved them immediately, leſt 
they ſhould proceed to more diſagreeable reſolutions ; and his coffers being quite 
exhauſted, was fain to ſell his plate and jewels, which immediately found pur- 
chaſers among the citizens of London: a circumſtance that mortified him ex- 
tremely, as they had ſo often pleaded poverty whenever he demanded a ſupply. 
Herefolved to manifeſt his reſentment, by eſtabliſhing a new fair at Weſtmin- 
iter, during which he prohibited all trade in London ; and, inſtead of regard- 
ing the repreſentations of the merchants on this ſubject, he paſſed the Chriſtmas 
holidays in their city, that he might have an opportunity to exact an exorbi- 
tant new-year's gift, which nevertheleſs did not excuſe them from further _ 
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Brady, paſition; tor hie extorted another preſent of two thouſand pounds ſterling. 
Taele ſmall ſums being altogether inſufficient to relieve his neceſſities, he en- 
deavoured to borrow money from individuals; and notwithſtanding the moſt 
abject importunities, met with very little ſucceſs. Indeed the pretence he uſed 
for borrowing, was ſuch as juſtified the repulſes he ſuſtained : for, in the writs 
for this loan, he declared a reſolution to attack the territories of France, which 

| were at that time under the pope's iminediate protection, as Lewis had been 

An. Ch. 1249 ſome time engaged in the cruſade, which proved a very unfortunate expedition. 

He was defeated and taken priſoner by the ſoldan of Egypt, and his country 
exhauſted of men and money. W. Longue-eipee, earl M1 Saliſbury, and two 
hundred Engliſh knights, had embarked in this enterprize ; and the earl was 
flain in the battle fought at Damietta, after having ſignalized his courage in 
jeveral engagements. Thoſe cruſades were productive of infinite miſchiets to 
Chriſtendom, though they filled the coffers of the pope, whole emiſſaries levied 
immenſe ſums, enflaming weak people by their ſermons into fits of enthu- 
faſm, during which they croſſed themſelves and took the vow; and from 
this they were afterwards glad to purchaſe abſolution. | 

$ XXII. The faſhion of king the croſs was ſo prevalent at this junc-' 
ture, that Henry himſelf, in the midſt of all his neceſſities, profeſſed himſelf a 
ſoldier of Chriſt : though, in all probability, this ſtep was the effect of ſome 

An. Ch. 1250. other motive more cogent than his religion. Perhaps he ſaw no other proſpect - 
of paying his debts, which were by this time become very burthenſome and diſ- 

_ graceful, than that of obtaining a ſubſidy on pretence of equipping an arma- 
ment for Paleſtine : or elſe he was deſirous of putting himſelf under the pope's 
rotection, which he thought would ſcreen him from the deſigns that might 
hatched to his prejudice. He ſeemed to ſuſpect ſomething of this kind, 
from the ambition of his brother Richard, who had made a myiterious journey 
to Rome, accompanied by the earl of Glouceſter, and ſeveral noblemen and 
prelates. He had been careſſed by the pope at Lyon, who admitted him to 
ieveral private conferences, the ſubje& of which afforded great ſpeculation ; 
and, as he had always been the chiet of the malecontents, Henry might very 
naturally ſuſpect him of ſome deſign to his prejudice. When Henry took the 
croſs, his example was followed by five hundred knights, ſome of whom had 
ſold their eſtates to defray the expence of their voyage; and they expreſſed the 
utmoſt impatience to ſet out upon the expedition: but as the king was not yet 
in a condition to perform his vow, he forbad them to croſs the ſea, until he 
himſelf ſhould depart z and this prohibition was, at his deſire, confirmed by 
the pope. At the ſame time, his holineſs indulged him with the grant of a 
tenth of all eccleſiaſtical revenues in England and Ireland for three years, to be 
levied and deſpoſited until the king ſhould ſet out upon his voyage. Henry 
endeavoured to ſave money, by retrenching the expences of his houſhold : he 
ſet on foot an inquiſition into treſpaſſes, appointed commiſſioners to examine 
into eſcheats and alienations of the crown-demeſnes, with a view to raiſe ſums 
by fines and reſumptions; and laid a talliage upon the Jews, who never failed 

M. Paris, to ſuffer for the king's diſtreſs. Henry de Bathe, one of the judges, was 

N 1251. amerced in a conſiderable ſum, on pretence of his having allowed a criminal 
to eſcape; Philip Lovel was ſeverely fined on an aecuſation of bribery by the 


Jews, from whom he had collected the talliage; a company of Italian _ 
chants 
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chants called Cauſini, were proſecuted for uſury, and obliged to compound 
for money; and every ſcheme that could be contrived for this purpoſe was 
put in execution. Simon de Montfort, earl of Leiceſter, had made conſider- 
able progreſs in Guienne, and now returning to ſollicit a ſupply of money for 
proſecuting his ſucceſs, received part of thoſe exactions, with which he went 
back and raiſed a body of Brabantines and croſs-bow men, who contributed to 
the reduction of the malecontent barons in that province. 
$ LXXIV. Alexander, king of Scotland, dying, was ſucceeded by his ſon 
of the ſame name, who, though ſtill a boy, began to ſecure ſome places on the 
border of England, and ſeemed to threaten an invaſion, Henry torthwith aſ- 
ſembled a numerous army, and began his march towards the north to oppoſe the 
rogreſs of the Scottiſh king ; but, before he proceeded to hoſtilities, John 
Manſel was ſent before to treat of an accommodation. This was eaſily effected 
by means of the match between Margaret, daughter of Henry, and young 
Alexander, who repaired to York on a viſit to the Engliſh monarch, by whom 
he was knighted; and the marriage-ceremony was performed with great ſo- 
lemnity, in preſence of Henry and the queen-mother of Scotland, attended 
by the chief nobility of both kingdoms. Alexander, on this occaſion, did 
homage to his father-in-law for Lothian, but abſolutely refuſed to acknow- 
lege the dependence of his whole kingdom, until he ſhould have deliberated 


with his parliament upon an affair of ſuch conſequence ; and Henry admitted 


the excuſe. The nuptials being ſolemnized with great magnificence, Alexan- 
der received a bond for five thouſand marks as the portion of his wife, with 


whom he returned to his own country, whither ſhe was attended by Maude de 
Cantelaupe, and ſome diſcreet ladies appointed to ſuperintend her education. 
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verted his whole attention to the voyage he had undertaken, and fixed the 


time of his departure at Midſummer. In the beginning of the year, he aſſem- 
bled all the prelates in London, and produced the pope's bull, commanding - 


them to pay the tenth of their revenues; but they abſolutely refuſed to com- 


ply with the impoſition, or even compound the matter in any ſhape, alledging 


they could take no ſteps in the affair, without the concurrence of the two arch- 


biſhops who were abſent. Innocent, in order to prevent delays, was no ſooner - 


informed of their 2 than he accommodated Henry with freſh bulls; 
granting him a twentieth o 
belonging to prelates, the cruſade commutation money, and that which the 


pope claimed as ariſing from ſtolen goods, uſury, and legacies for charitable 


uſes; at the ſame time, he took the king and his dominions under his imme- 
diate protection. Over and above theſe reſources, Henry laid a talliage on all 
his demeſnes, as well as upon thoſe that had been alienated from the crown; 
nor were the late conqueſts in Wales exempted from this impoſition, 


$ LXXVI. After a ſufficient fund had been thus provided, the king's de- 


parture was delayed by the diſturbances of Gaſcony. Deputies arrived from 
that province, with complaints againſt the earl of Leiceſter, by whom the 
natives were oppreſſed; and Simon himſelf came over to juſtify his conduct. 
Not contented with denying the imputations caſt _ his government, he, 


with great heat and indecency, upbraided the king for liſtening to ſuch frivo- 


lous complaints againſt a man who had ſerved him ſo faithfully, and even ex- 
Vor. I. „„ pended 


all eccleſiaſtical revenues, a tenth of all the lands 


* 
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pended his whole fortune in an employment, by which other governors had 
been enriched. Henry aſſured him, that he did not believe the accuſations 
and that in order to manifeſt his innocence, he would ſend commillaries into 
Guienne, to examine into the conduct of the inhabitants; in the mean time; as 
a convincing proof of his confidence and regard, he ſupplied him with a ſum of 
money, and deſired he would hold himſelf in readineſs to return and reaſſume 
his adminiſtration. The Gaſcons being informed of the king's intention, depu- 
ted the archbiſhop of Bourdeaux to repeat their complaints, and renew their pe- 
tition for another governor; and during this prelate's reſidence at London, the 
commiſſioners returned from Gaſcony, where they had examined the diſpute 
between the earl and the people. Their report was favourable to Leiceſter : 
but as the archbiſhop aſſured the king, that it he ſhould return, there would be 
a total revolt. in the province, Henry, rather than run the riſque of ſuch a re- 
bellion, reſolved to ſacrifice Leiceſter to their reſentment ; and ordered the ar- 


ticles of his impeachment to be carried before his peers, that he might be tried 


by the laws of the kingdom. The earl, knewing the king's caprice and incon- 


ſtancy, had, by this time, engaged prince Richard, with the earl of Glouceſ- 
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Mat. Paris. 


ter, and ſeveral powerful noblemen in his intereſt ; thus ſupported he appeared 
in court, and vindicated himſelf in ſuch a manner as ſeemed ſatisfactory to his 
judges, who were indeed reſolved to acquit him whatſoever ſhould happen. 
The archbiſhop of Bourdeaux was brow-beaten, and ſo confounded by the 
artiality of the bench, that he could hardly proceed with his evidence : Henry 
himſelf was irritated to ſuch a degree by the inſolence of Leiceſter, that, in 
the tranſport of his paſſion, he could not help venting ſome injurious expreſ- 
ſions, which provoked Montfort to accuſe him of ingratitude, and demand, in 
the moſt arrogant manner, the recompence he had ſo often promiſed, in conſi- 
deration of his manifold ſervices. The king anſwered, in a rage of indigna- 
tion, that he did not think himſelf obliged to perform his promiſe to a traitor : 
and this word was no ſooner pronounced, than the other told him he lied; that 
he believed he never went to confeſſion, or if he did, it was not attended with 
repentance. * I never repented any thing ſo much (ſaid the king) as my hav- 
<« ing laviſhed ſo many favours upon a man like you, ſo deſtitute of gratitude 
* and decorum.” So ſaying, he intended to arreſt the earl upon the ſpot ; but 
perceiving a number of the barons ready to protect him, his indignation gave 
way to his fear, and he was fain to ſmother his reſentment : he even liſtened 
to propoſals of accommodation made by the nobility, and was outwardly re- 
conciled to Leiceſter, though the inſolence of that nobleman had made ſuch 
an impreſſion upon his mind, that he could never afterwards behold him with- 
out horror. | 
$ LXXVII. Notwithſtanding this reſentment, he ſent him back to Gaſ- 
cony, partly becauſe he durſt not venture to appoint another governor, and 
partly from his apprehenſion of the earl's intrigues and ambition, which he 
p26 . not proſecute at ſuch a diſtance from the kingdom; but, in order to in- 
dulge the Gaſcons with the proſpect of being one day relieved from his ty- 
ranny, he, by an authentic deed, conveyed that province and the iſle of Ole- 
ron to his eldeſt ſon Edward, reſerving to himſelf the ſovereignty for life; 
and ſuch of the natives as were in England did homage to the young prince. 


Mean while, Leiceſter repaired to his government, glowing with reſentment 


againſt 
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againſt the Gaſcons, and, at his arrival, ſet the whole province in a flame. 
He renewed the hoſtilities which the truce had interrupted, and attacked the 
nobility with implacable fury and revenge: but his paſſion hurried him into 
ſuch indiſcretion and miſconduct, that he at length found himſelf beſieged in 
Montauban, and was obliged to purchale a capitulation by ſetting all his pri- 
ſoners at liberty. Chagrined at this-diſgrace, he reſigned his government and 
retired into France; though not before he had delivered three of the ſtrongeſt 
caſtles to the revolters, and involved the province in civil war, confuſion, and 
anarchy, Alphonſo X. king of Caſtile, taking the advantage of theſe diſtur- 
bances, trumped up a claim to ſome part of it, founded upon a grant of Hen- 
ry II. and Eleanor of Guienne, to Alphonſo VIII. who married their daugh- 
ter; he four d means to engage ſeveral noblemen in ſupport of this pretenſion; 
and the whole province renounced its allegiance to' Henry, except the city of 
Bourdeaux, and the adjoining territory, which was in the utmoſt danger of 
being loſt for want of proper aſſiſtance from England. The pope excommu- An. Ch. 1253. 
nicated Gaſton de Bearne, and all the adherents of Alphonſo ; and Henry re- 
ſolved to go thither in perſon. With this view, he iſſued writs for a general 
muſter of thoſe who were obliged to have arms, that they might be in a con- 
dition to keep watch and ward in all the towns and cities, and maintain the 
peace of the nation in his abſence ; then he prepared a fund for defraying the 
expence of the expedition, by raiſing an aid upon his own demeſnes, and ſum- 
moning all who poſſeſſed fifteen pounds a year by military tenure, to come 
and receive knighthood. He raiſed money by diſpenſing with the execution of 
ſome ordinances made againſt the Jews; and, as he had a right to demand a 
ſcutage of all his military tenants for the knighting of his eldeſt ſon, he aſſem- 
bled a parliament at Weſtminſter, in hope that the barons would ſettle it at a 
higher rate than he would chuſe to aſſeſs by his own authority. 

$ LXXVII. Upon this occaſion, he explained the ſituation of Gaſcony, 
and the neceſſity for taking vigorous meaſures for the recovery of that pro- 
vince. After long debates the laity agreed to the ſcutage, and the prelates 
conſented to the impoſition, according to the pope's bull, which they had for- 
merly rejected. But they complained of the king's having over-ruled the 
elections of biſhops and abbots, contrary to the firſt article of the magna 
charta; and inſiſted upon ſatisfaction for theſe grievances. The king had ex- 
pected the demand, and prepared his anſwer accordingly. He owned that, 
upon ſome occaſions, he had extended the royal prerogative too far; but that 
he had laid down a firm reſolution to reform his conduct, and would take care 
to obſerve the charters with the utmoſt punctuality. In purſuance of this de- 
claration, he, of his own accord, convened all the lords ſpiritual and temporal 
in Weſtminſter-Hall, where every individual appeared with a lighted taper in 
his hand, while the king himſelf ſtood with his hand upon his heart, in token 
of his ſincerity, Then the archbiſhop of Canterbury pronounced aloud, a 
moſt dreadful anathema againſt all thoſe who ſhould directly or indirectly oppoſe 
the execution of the two charters; or violate, diminiſh, or change in any 
ſhape, the laws and conſtitutions of the kingdom. This execration being de- 
nounced, the two charters were read with an audible voice, and confirmed 
by his majeſty ; and each nobleman daſhing his taper on the ground, wiſhed Mat. Paris, 
all thoſe who infringed the charters, might ſo burn and ſmoke FLEET Brady. 
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$LXXIX. How ſincere ſozver Henry might have been during this cere- 


mony, certain it is, the parliament was no ſooner diſmiſſed, than he endea- 
voured to free himſelf from thoſe fetters to which he had ſo ſolemnly ſubjected 
himſelf. He was naturally inconſtant, and not at all ſubject to ſcruples of con- 
{cience ; and his favourites continually prompted him to renounce thoſe-xeſtric- 
tions that diſgraced his ſovereign dignity. Perceiving him uneaſy at the con- 
{ideration of his oath, they adviſed him to communicate his anxiety to the pope, 
who, for a pecuniary conſideration, would diſengage him from that maze in 
which he was intangled ; and this pernicious counſel, ſo contrary to the dic- 
tates of honour and religion, had too much influence over his future conduct. 
Mean while, he ſummoned his military tenants to meet him at Portſmouth, on 
the twenty-ſecond of June, and laid an embargo on the ſhipping for their tranſ- 
portation to the continent : but, that he might leave no ill blood in the king- 
dom, he thought proper to reconcile. himſelt to the citizens of London, whom 
he had provoked by the moſt arbitrary acts of oppreſſion. The fair he had in- 
ſtituted at Weſtminſter, was conſidered as ſuch a grievance by the Londoners, 
that divers tumults enſued, and the populace had more than - once inſulted the 
king's ſervants. Provoked at theſe outrages, he had ſeized their charters, and 
appointed a guardian to rule over the city ; ſo that being thus enſlaved, they 
could not be friends to his adminiſtration : but he now made an atonement 
r 34. for theſe injuries, by reſtoring their charter, and augmenting their privileges 
Hen. III. ex With ſome particular exemptions, which effectually diſpelled their animoſity 
_ Carte, and removed all ſymptoms of diſcontent. | a 
$ LXXX. This ſalutary meaſure being taken, he appointed the queen guar- 
dian of the. realm, to be ruled by the direction of his brother Richard, in 
Vhoſe cuſtody he left the great ſeal; and embarking at Portſmouth on the ſixth 
day of Auguſt, arrived about the middle of the month at Bourdeaux, which 
he found very much hampered by the garriſons of Fronſac, Benanges, and 
La Reole. Theſe had been given up treacherouſly to the Gaſcon revolters by 
Simon de Montfort, but they were ſoon reduced by the Engliſh forces, who 
drove the rebels out of the province, and compelled their chief Gaſton de 
An. Ch. 1254. Bearne, to take refuge with the king of Caſtile, to whom he did homage. As 
this monarch threatened a new invaſion of Gaſcony, Henry wrote to the queen 
and prince Richard for an immediate reinforcement ; and a parliament was im- 
mediately ſummoned to meet at Weſtminſter, where the lay nobility entered 
into a reſolution, to meet in the beginning of May at London, and proceed 
immediately to Portſmouth, where they would take ſhipping for Gaſcony, 
provided the king of Caſtile ſhould invade that province. The prelates of 
Canterbury, Wincheſter, London, and Worceſter, engaged to ſerve in per- 
fon, and the other biſhops promiſed conſiderable ſupplies of money. The 
military tenants of the crown in Ireland, were ordered to hold themſelves in 
readineſs to embark at Waterford immediately after Eaſter; and an aid was 
. demanded from the prelates and barons of that kingdom, aſſembled for the 
_ at Dublin. In England the fame meaſures were purſued : all who 
held twenty pounds a year in capite of the king, or of minors in his wardſhip, 
were ordered to appear at Portſmouth on the day of rendezvous; and writs 
were iſſued to the theriffs commanding them to return two legal and diſcreet 
Knights, to repreſent each county before the king's council at I - 
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- conſult about levying ſuca aids as they ſhould be willing to grant for the ſer- Rymer. 
vice of the king on ſuch an emergency. This ſubſidy, however, was not 2 38 H. 
granted, as the king's affairs took a more favourable turn in Gaſcony, . - ; 
$ LXXXI. Henry, whoſe genius was not at all calculated for war, propoſed 
terms of accommodation to the king of Caſtile, and even to engage in a league 
with him, cemented by a marriage between Alphonſo's half filter Eleanor and 
prince Edward, on whom he now beſtowed a. t of Ireland, with the earl- - 
dom of Cheſter, the town and caſtle of Briſtol, and all his dominions on the 
continent, whether uſurped by foreign power or in actual poſſeſſion of the 
-crown of England. This treaty was negotiated by Peter biſhop of Hereford 
and John Manſel provoſt of Beverley, who ſet out with the character of am- 
baſſadors for the court of Caſtile, where they met with ſuch a favourable recep- 
tion, that in the beginning of April the marriage-contraCt was ſettled, together 
with the articles of a treaty offenſive and defenſive, importing that Alphonſo 
ſhould give up all claim to Gaſcony; that Henry ſhould aſſiſt him in his war 
againſt the king of Navarre, beſtow his daughter on Alphonſo's brother, and 
uſe his influence with the pope to commute his vow to ſerve in Paleſtine, for 
an expedition againſt the infidels of Africa; that Gaſton de Bearne and the 
other lords who adhered to the king of Caſtile, ſhould be reſtored to the poſ- 
ſeſſion of their eſtates ; and that prince Edward ſhould be brought to Bour- 
deaux immediately, and proceed to Burgos, ſo that he might be knighted by 
his Caſtilian majeſty, and married to his ſiſter within five weeks after Michael- 
mas. In conſequence of this treaty young Edward, being now in the ſixteenth 
year of his age, went over with his mother and ſiſter Beatrice to Bourdeaux, 
where he ratified the articles relating to his alliance, then proceeded to the 
court of Caſtile, where he was received with great honours, and univerſally ad- 
-mired. Here he remained for ſome time atter the ſolemnization of his nup- 
tials, and returned to Bourdeaux before his father quitted that city, Henry, 
unwilling to run the riſque of a long paſſage by ſea, reſolved to travel by land 
to Calais; and taking Paris in his way, was ſumptuouſly entertained by Lewis 
Juſt then returned from Paleſtine. From that capital he continued his route to 
the ſea- ſide, and arrived at Dover about the latter end of December. He made 
a magnificent entry into London, the citizens of which preſented him with one 
hundred pounds, and a maſſy piece of plate of curious workmanſhip. But he Mat. Paris. 
did not ſeem ſatisfied with this offering; for, in a few days he fined them in a 
conſiderable ſum, for the eſcape of a prieſt accuſed of murder, whom the biſhop 
had committed priſoner to Newgate. | | | 
$ LXXXII. During this expedition to Guienne, Henry had contracted a 
heavy load of debt, not only by the expence of his ſon's marriage, but alſo by 
an inconſiderate contract with pope Innocent, who, not contented with perſe- 
cuting the emperor Frederic to his dying day, was refolved to effect the ruin 
of his whole family. He had carried on a war againſt Frederic's two ſons Con- 
rad and Henry, and ſent his nuncio Albert into England, with an offer of the 
crown of Sicily to Richard, earl of Cornwal, who declined the propoſal of en- 
gaging in an expenſive war againſt his own nephew. Henry was not fo ſcru- 
Pulous ; for the ſame ſcheme being offered to his conſideration, in favour of 
is fecond ſon Edmund, he ſubmitted to all the conditions impoſed by his ho- 
lineſs.; engaged himſelf and his realm for unlimited ſums, ſupplied him ae” 
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all the money in his own exchequer, as well as with what he could extort from 
the Jews, who were miſerably oppreſſed; together with the ſums he could bor- 
row from his brother Richard, and the Italian merchants, at exorbitant in- 
tereſt, By this time indeed his enterprize aſſumed a more honourable aſpect; 
for his nephew Henry had been aſſaſſinated at Melphi by the direction of his 
own brother Conrad, who was in his turn poiſoned by his baſtard brother 
Mainfroy. This illegitimate fon of Frederic aſcended the throne of Sicily. 
What was Before the effect of revenge, in pope Innocent, now adopted the 
colour of juſtice : he aſſembled an army to dethrone the uſurper; but his troops 
were routed, and himſelf in danger of being beſieged in Rome by the conqueror. 
It was on the back of this diſaſter that he repeated his inſtances to Henry, who 
racked his own credit to the utmoſt ſtretch, with a view to retrieve the affairs 
of his holineſs, and enable him to conquer Sicily for his fon Edmund. 

$ LXXXIII. In the midſt of theſe tranſactions Innocent died, and was ſuc- 
ceeded in the papacy by Alexander IV. who adopted the projects of his pre- 
deceſſor, maintained the war in Apuglia, and gratified Edmund with the in- 


veſtiture of the kingdom of Sicily, performed with the ring by the biſhop of 


Bologna, ſent over to England for that purpoſe. He was likewiſe impowered 
to ablolve Henry of his vow for the Paleſtine expedition, provided he would 
make another for tranſporting an army into Apuglia : and he accordingly 
ſwore, by his tutelar ſaint Edward, that he would go thither in perſon, 
While the biſhop was on the road, Alexander's forces were utterly defeated at 
Nocera by Mainfroy, who by this victory made himſelf maſter of Apuglia, and 
was crowned king of the two Sicilies at Palermo. Though the biſhop was 


well informed of this unlucky revolution in the affairs of Alexander, he men- 


tioned not a word of the defeat to Henry, who ordered the ceremony of the 
inveſtiture to be performed with great magnificence, and vainly expected to 
extract conſiderable ſubſidies from his people for the ſupport of this new dig- 
nity. In this hope he convoked a parliament, of which he demanded a ſup- 


ply of money with as much confidence as if he had engaged in ſome important 


icheme for the advantage of the nation. But the barons were very little in- 
tereſted in the affairs of Sicily; though they promiſed to grant a ſubſidy, on 
condition that the two charters ſhould be punctually obſerved, and the lord 
high treaſurer and juſticiary appointed by parliament, independent of the 
king's authority. Henry, averſe to theſe propoſals, prorogued the parlia- 
ment, and repaired to Scotland to manage the intereſt of his daughter, who 


_ complained of the regency of that kingdom, involved in the troubles that com- 


monly attend a king's minority. Ow, 

$LXXXIV. Having quelled the diſturbances of Scotland, he returned to his 
own dominions, where his preſence was neceſſary to adjuſt the particulars of his 
Sicilian project; and now he found it abſolutely impoſſible to pay the ſums 
which had been borrowed by the late pope in his name, for the reduction of 
that kingdom. He could not even huſh the clamours of his creditors ; and 
though Alexander was not ignorant of his diſtreſs, he practiſed every method 
he could invent to drain more money from this exhauſted kingdom. He ſent 
over a nuncio called Ruſtan, with bulls for raiſing contributions on the clergy. * 
The firſt which this legate produced, impowered him to levy the tythes in 


England, Ireland, and even in Scotland, for the uſe of the pope and king 


Henry, 
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Henry. He afterwards publiſhed a ſecond bull, propoſing to commute the 
vow of a pilgrimage to Paleſtine, for another to ſerve againſt Mainfroy as an 
enemy of the chriſtian name; and a cruſade was preached up for this purpoſe, 
with promiſe of a general indulgence to all thoſe who ſhould aſſiſt the holy ſee 


511 


in depoſing that excommunicated uſurper. The parliament being reaſſembled, Mat. Paris. 


Henry renewed his demand of a ſubſidy with the more confidence, as he had 
omitted to ſummon thoſe barons who appeared the moſt refractory in the laſt 
ſeſſion. But he found this aſſembly ſtaunch to the ſame ſentiments; and they 
even turned his own artifice againſt himſelf, by affirming they could not com- 
ply with his demand, in the abſence of thoſe who having a right to ſit in parlia- 
ment, were not ſummoned to attend. Thus diſappointed, he diſmiſſed the 
aſſembly, and converted his attention to other expedients. He in vain at- 
tempted to borrow ſums from his brother Richard, who was incenſed at his 
engaging in ſuch an enterprize, without his concurrence or advice; and this 
reſource failing, he was obliged to depend upon the exactions of the pope, au- 
thorized by bulls which no perſon-of candour or ſenſibility can read without 
indignation. This rapacious pontiff, not only oppreſſed England with the 
moſt ſhameful impoſitions, but even burthened Scotland and Norway with 
contributions to maintain his own private intereſt. To this he facrificed the 
chriſtians in Paleſtine, by converting the ſums and ſoldiers deſtined for their 
relief to the conqueſt of Sicily, to which he could have no juſt pretenſion: 
practices ſo little ſuitable to the character of a patriarch, that they even diſgrace 
humanity. | 

"> LXXXV. Henry himſelf was made a dupe to the avarice and villainy of 


Alexander; for the immenſe ſums levied on pretence of raiſing Edmund to 


the throne of Sicily, were chiefly appropriated to the pope's own private oc- 
caſions, while Mainfroy enjoyed his crown without moleſtation. The debt 


contracted in the name of Henry for the atchievement of this enterprize, 


amounted according to Alexander's accompt to one hundred thirty five thou- 
ſand five hundred and forty marks of ſilver, excluſive of intereſt ; and as he 
knew the king's revenues were hardly ſufficient for the expence of his houſehold, 
he contrived a notable ſcheme of fraud and oppreſſion, to diſcharge this incum- 
brance. A great number of obligatory bills were expedited, owning the re- 
ceipt of particular ſums of money from certain merchants of Sienna and Flo- 
tence; and theſe he propoſed that the Engliſh clergy ſhould ſubſcribe, for ſums 
proportioned to the benefices of each individual. When Ruſtan aſſembled 
the prelates on this occaſion, and ſignified the demand of his holineſs, the 
biſhop of London declared that he would rather loſe his head than ſubmit to 
ſuch tyranny. He was ſeconded by the biſhop of Worceſter.; and the whole 
aſſembly made anſwer that the clergy of England would not be enſlaved by 
the pope. The nuncio complained of this refuſal to Henry, who told the 
biſhop of London he would make him feel the effects of his indignation. 
The prelate, far from —_ diſmayed, replied that he knew the king and the 
pope were his ſuperiors ; but that ſhould they deprive him of his mitre he 


would ſupply its place with a helmet. The nuncio not yet repulſed had re- 
. courſe to private negotiation, He with the aſſiſtance of the biſhop of Here- 
ford, who had engaged in the project from the beginning, cajoled ſome pre- 
lates with promiſes, and intimidated others with threats of proſecutions and ex- 
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„ cee till at length he had prepared them for implicit obedience. 


Then he convoked another aſſembly; but the archbiſhop of Canterbury being 
abroad and the fee of York vacant, the prelates made uſe of theſe pretences.. 
tor poſtponing the determination of this affair, and Ruſtan could not deny 


their requeſt ; tho? he inſulted in the moſt virulent terms two eccleſiaſtics who 


ventured to explain their ſentiments on the injuſtice of ſuch a demand. The 
delay 2 nothing favourable to the clergy. The term of reſpite which 
they obtained was no ſooner expired than they were again aſſembled at London, 


and the nuncio renewed his demand. Leonard, agent for the clergy, replied 
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that their poverty would not permit them to comply with the pope's mandate, 
which beſides was highly unreaſonable and unjuſt. Ruſtan alledged that all 
the churches belonged to his holineſs, who might theretore diſpoſe of them 

according to his pleaſure, Leonard denied this poſition, obſerving that al- 

though the churches acknowledged the pope as their ſuperior and protector, 
they never owned him as their proprietor ; nor had-he a. better right to the- 
effects of the clergy than the king had to the eſtates of his people. The nun- 

cio, enraged at this anſwer, which he could not refute, demanded aloud that 
every individual ſhould ſpeak for himſelf ; ſo as that the ſentiments of each 
might be known to his holineſs. His intention was to terrify the aſſembly ; 


but this behaviour produced a contrary effect: the prelates incenſed at his ar- 


ogance declared unanimouſly that they neither could nor would ſubmit to ſuch 
an unjuſt exaction; and that they would ſuffer death rather than alter their re- 
ſolution. Ruſtan, conſcious of his own indiſcretion, changed his battery, and en- 
deavoured to appeaſe their reſentment: with ſofter expreſſions. He. faid he 
would return to Rome, and endeayour to mitigate the demand of his holineſs ; 
and the dean of St. Paul's was deputed by the clergy to explain the motives 
of their refuſal. Alexander pretended that the ſums had been really borrowed 
for the ſervice of the king and the church of England ; and propoſed another 
expedient, from which he would not recede. He inſiſted upon their paying the 
bills according to his firſt calculation, but agreed that the ſums ſhould be de- 
ducted from the tythes which might be granted to his majeſty in the ſequel ; 
and to this determination the clergy > England were obliged to ſubmit. 
This difference was no ſooner compromiſed, than the nuncio demanded one 
year's wool from the Ciſtercians for the pope's occaſions; and they anſwered, 
that they could not ny with the demand until it ſhould be conſidered in 
a general chapter of the order. Ruſtan, exaſperated at this evaſion, fwore that 
ſince he could not perſuade them in a body, he would be revenged on each in 

rticular; and began to proſecute the individuals for pretended faults, which 
he obliged them to attone by the payment of conſiderable ſums, But they com- 


ous of this tyranny to the pope, with whom they had ſuch influence that 


ordered the nuncio to deſiſt from his proſecutions. | | 
$ LXXXVI. During theſe diſputes between the pope and the clergy, the 
king exerted all his influence in ſolliciting the barons to grant the ſubſidy he 


had demanded for elevating prince Edmund to the Sicilian throne. The arch- 


biſhop of Meſſina was ſent with letters from the pope to the nobility, exhort- 
ing them in the moſt earneſt manner to comply with the requeſt of their ſo- 
vereign, But the eagerneſs of his holineſs defeated the purpoſe which it was 


intended to ſerve; for the barons perceived that the ſubſidy would pals . 
E | | through 
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through the hands of Alexander, whoſe integrity they had ſo much reaſon to 
doubt; and they were extremely unwilling to ſend forces into Italy, where 
they would be expoſed to inevitable ruin. They, therefore, refuſed to com- 
.ply with the king's demand, alledging that the enterprize was dangerous, 
and the kingdom impoveriſhed ; that they ſhould run the riſque of an inva- 
ſion by unfurniſhing the kingdom of its troops; that the ſcheme was pro- 
jected without the conſent of parliament; and that the gift of the kingdom of 
Sicily was clogged with ſuch reſtrictions by the pope, as rendered it altogether 
precarious, and unworthy of the expence with which it was attended. Thus 
| repulſed by the parliament, he renewed his attack upon the clergy ; and, with 
the pope's aſſiſtance, extorted from them a continuation of the tythes which 
were granted at firſt for the term of three years only. He likewiſe pro- 
ceeded with his exactions from the Londoners, and other cities of the king- 
dom; and even extended his acts of oppreſſion to the Welſh, whom he con- 
ſidered as his own ſubjects, and fleeced accordingly. At length their patience 
being exhauſted with their ſubſtance, they had recourſe to their arms, and in- 
demnified themſelves by carrying off a great booty from the territories of 
England; while the indigence of Henry obliged him to fit {ſtill and behold 
his dominions thus ravaged with impunity. Mean while the pope, whoſe 
avarice was inſatiahle, continually importuned this weak prince for freſh ſup- 
plies of money, and even threatened to revoke his gift of Sicily, unleſs Hen 


would immediately perform his promiſe of {ending Engliſh forces into Italy. 


The king repreſented his utter inability to defray the expence of ſuch an ex- 
pedition; but accommodated him with five thouſand marks, and commanded 
prince Edward, his ſucceſſor, to ratify the Sicilian convention: at the ſame 
time he complained of the inflexibility of his barons, who had abſolutely re- 
fuſed to ſupport him in the proſecution of his defign. 

$ LXXXVIL Alexander concluding from this information that his influ- 
ence in England drew near a period, reſolved to improve the preſent oppor- 
tunity to the utmolt of his power; and with this view ſent John de Die as his 
nuncio, with. a freſh cargo of bulls for raiſing money to pay the king's 
pretended debts «to his holineſs. By the firſt, he ordered the biſhops to pay 
the tythes granted to the king without the deduction which had been ſtipulated : 
a ſecond granted to the king all the revenues of vacant biſhoprics, on pretence 
of helping to defray his voyage to the Holy Land, tho' he hiqmſelf had alread 
agreed to a commutation of this engagement. A third indulged him with 
all the revenues of ſuch eccleſiaſtics as did not reſide in their benefices : by a 
fourth he was intitle to the tythes of all eccleſiaſtical revenues according to 
their juſt valuation, whereas they were hitherto rated according to ancient 
taxation: a fifth impowered Ruſtan to adjudge in the King's favour the im- 
moveables of all eccleſiaſtics who ſhould die inteſtate : a ſixth directed the 
nuncio to lay a tax upon all the clergy of the kingdom, for the aſſiſtance of 
their ſovereign, notwithſtanding any privileges or exemptions granted by 
his predeceſſors, or any oppoſition that ſhould be made to his authority: in a 
{eventh he excommunicated all che prelates who ſhould not pay their pro- 
Portion within the term preſcribed; and ſeveral other mandates concurred in 
proſecution of the dame purpoſe of raiſing money to ſatisy the pretended cre- 
Vol. I. Lu u | ditors 
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tions of the pope, almoſt deprived the kingdom intirely of its currency, and con- 
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ditors of Sienna and Florence; tho' the whole treaſure was abſorpt in the 
bottomleſs gulph of the pope's own avarice. ate 

$ LXXXVIII. England ſeemed devoted to beggary and diſtreſs, by a con- 
currence of unfavourable events, which gratified the king's vanity and at- 
rachment to foreign connexions. William, count of Holland, and king of 
the Romans, being ſlain in Frieſland, the princes of the empire were divided 
in their choice of a ſucceſſor to that dignity : the majority voted in favour of 
Richard, earl of Cornwal, and the reſt elected Alphonſo, king of Caſtile. 
The election of Richard was very diſagreeable to the king of France, ſituated 
between the two powers of England and Germany, which might unite againft 
him, in order to recover the dominions which had formerly belonged to their 
anceſtors. In this apprehenſion he fortified his frontiers, and endeavoured to 
intercept the earl of Glouceſter, and John Manſel, whom Richard had ſent 
to Germany to make their obſervations on the country and ſtate of the prin- 
ces, before he would venture himſelf among them; for, tho* he had bribed a 
majority, the other electors were very clamorous, the biſhop of Triers 
declared for Alphonſo, and even promiſed great ſums to thoſe who would 
eſpouſe the cauſe of that monarch... Richard having received a favourable 
account from his agents, reſolved togo thither in perſon; and knowing the venal 
diſpoſition of the Germans, he laid in ſuch'a ſtore of money as no ſovereign 
prince in Europe could have raiſed on the like occaſion. This he collected 
not only from his vaſt eſtate, but alſo from his farm of the mint, and from 
the Jews, for whom he procured an exemption from talliage for the ſpace of 
five years. Thus furniſhed, he embarked at Yarmouth, with the biſhops of 
Cologne, Liege, and Utrecht, Florence count of Holland, and ſeveral Ger- 
man noblemen, who had come to England, in order to accompany him in his 
voyage; and he was attended by a good number of the Engliſh nobility. 
After having repoſed himſelf two days at Dort, he proceeded to Aix la Cha- 
pelle, where he was crowned king of the Romans by Conrad, archbiſhop of 
Cologne, as the elector of Mentz, whoſe right it was to perform this cere- 
mony, at that time lay under the ſentence of excommunication. - The coro- 
nation and knighthood of his eldeft ſon Henry were ſolemnized with ſuch 


magnificence as could not but be agreeable to the mercenary Germans, who 


nevertheleſs inſiſted upon his ſending home all the Engliſn noblemen, tho” 
they had intended to ſtay a whole year abroad ; and having in leſs than 
twelve months drained Richard of the vaſt ſums he had brought along with 
him, treated him afterwards with indifference and contempt. A 
LXXXIX. He is ſaid to have ſpent in this expedition ſeven hundred thou- 
ſand pounds fterling ; an incredible ſum, which, added to the repeated exac- 


tributed, with a ſcanty harveſt, to produce a calamitous dearth, which was ſeverely 
felt by the common people. Notwithſtanding this national diſaſter, Henry, ſtill 
infatuated by the Sicilian project, importuned the clergy for a new ſubſidy, 
aſſuring them that the former was not ſufficient to pay the debts he had con- 
tracted ; and, in order to ſoften the hearts of the prelates, brought his ſon Ed- 
mund into the aſſembly, in a Sicilian habit, vainly imagining they would be, 


like himſelf, charmed with the appearance, This, however, would have 


produced 
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produced nothing but contempt among them, had not the nuncio interpoſed 
his menaces, by dint of which he extorted a donation of forty thouſand pounds, 
Mean while the ſlight incurſions of the Welſh increaſed to a regular war, main- 
tained -againſt the Engliſh by prince Llewellyn. Geffrey de Langley, go- 
vernor of the country between Cheſhire and the river of Conway, which had 
been ceded to Henry at the laſt pacification, attempted to introduce the Eng- 
ſh laws, and courts of judicature, among the inhabitants of that diſtrict. 
The Welſh, who are extremely bigotted to their own cuſtoms, took the 
alarm; and, as the peace had been already violated on both ſides by mutual 
depredations, Llewellyn aſſembled a ſtrong body of horſe and foot, with which 
he obtained ſeveral advantages over the wardens. of the Engliſh! marches; he 
over-ran that part of Wales which was under the protection of Henry, and at 
length inveſted the caſtle of Gannock, which was built for the defence of that 
territory. The king had hitherto winked at his progreſs, which indeed he 
could not conveniently ſtop; but, now alarmed by the proſpect of loſing the 
only conqueſt he had ever made, he ſummoned his barons, and military at- 
tendants of the north, to attend him at Cheſter, and appointed a rendezvous 
at Briſtol for the weſtern counties, reſolving to divide the forces of the enemy, 
by attacking them at once in different quarters: at the ſame time, he ordered a 
body of troops from Ireland to land upon the iſle of Angleſey, which ſupplied 
the Welſh with the beſt part of their proviſions. Theſe precautions being taken, 
he entered North Wales with his army, and advancing to Gannock, remained 
inactive till Michaelmas, in expectation of tne Iriſh forces, which never arrived; 
while the weſtern diviſion, ordered to makeadiverſion in South Wales, delayed 
executing their orders, pretending they could not act in the abſence of their 
general, Richard de Clare, earl of Glouceſter, who was ſuſpected of holding 
a correſpondence with Llewellyn: ſo that Henry was obliged to return, after Chr Dun 
a very inglorious campaign, for the expence of which he had levied a con- Mat. Paris. 
ſiderable ſcutage *. | Rymer. 
$ XC. Immediately after the Welſh expedition, the nuncio Ruſtan returned 
to England, impowered to excommunicate the king, if he would not immedi- 
ately undertake the projected conqueſt z and Henry being utterly incapable of 
embarking in ſuch an enterprize, ſent ambaſſadors to Rome, in the name of his 
ſon Edmund, to renounce all claim to the crown of Sicily; but the pope, in- 
ſtead of accepting this renunciation, appointed a new nuncio, called Arlot, An. Ch. 1258. 
with power to mitigate the convention in favour of Henry, and inſtructions | 
to engage him in a vigorous proſecution of the ſcheme, by raiſing further con- 
tributions on the clergy. For this purpoſe he publiſhed a new bull, enjoining 
the prelates to pay the tythes granted to the king, on pain of excommu- 
nication, notwithſtanding all oppoſitions, appeals, or exemptions. Such re- 
peated acts of oppreſſion, to extort money for a purpoſe to which it was 
never applied, could not fail to exhauſt the patience of any people who re- 
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At this period Henry ordered a gold coin * Henry publiſhed a proclamation to cry 
to be ſtruck, of the weight of two ſterlings, or fil- it down, defiring all thoſe who had taken it 


ver pennies ; but this, which was the firſt gold in payment to bring it to his exchange, where 
coined by any king of England, giving umbrage they received the current value, deducting one 
to the citizens of London, who petitioned againſt halfpenny for coinage. Lib. de Leg. Antiq. ex 
it, probably on account of ſome deficiency in the Carte. 
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tained the leaſt ſenſe of injury or independence. The clergy groaned under 
theſe intolerable impoſitions: the people, driven to deſpair by poverty and 
diſtreſs, clamoured aloud againſt tar eternal ſpunge, which ſucked up the 
whole wealth of the nation; and the nobility. not only reſented the info- 
lence, avarice, and tyranny, of the pope, but were exaſperated: at the weak- 
neſs and partiality of the king, who had conferred upon foreigners the firſt 
offices of the kingdom, which they, and they only, had a right to enjoy. 
They had endeayoured to reform Henry's conduct by repeated remonſtrances, 
and even reſtricted him by the moſt folemn'oaths, which he broke without the 
leaſt heſitation; and now a ſpirit of diſcentent having diffuſed itſelf through 
all ranks and degrees of people, they reſolved to procure redreſs of their grie- 
vances in a more effectual manner than they had hitherto attempted. They 
began to deliberate on this ſubject in private conferences, and determined to 
expel the foreign counſellors, as the firſt ſtep towards an amendment of the 
Adminiſtration, e „ te i 
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9 1. The har tes iniſt upon a reformation of abuſes. Obtain the king's afſent to 
the Statutes of Oxford. 5 II. The king's foreign counſellors expelled the kingdom. 
& 1II. The barons are intoxicated with power. Henry dreads the ambition of 
the earl of Leiceſter. & IV. He diſclaims all title is Normandy and Anjou. 
$ V. Diſſenſion between the earls of Leiceſter and Glouceſter. & VI. The pope 
abſalves Henry af the oath he took at Oxford. & VII. The king openly diſ- 
claims the Statutes of Oxford. & VIII. The difference between the king and the 
barons compromiſed. & IX. The king makes a voyage to Gaſcony. The troudles 
are reuived by the ambition of the earl of Leicefier. & X. Prince Edward 
. mnarches into Wales. & XI. The king and the barons prepare for an open rup- 
ture. 5 XII. The earl of Leiceſter aſſembles an army, with which he takes the 
caſtles, and ravages the lands belonging to the king's adherents. The citizens of 
London declare for tbe barons. tnſult the queen, and commit terrible outrages. 
XIII. 4 ſhort pacification. & XIV. Prince. Edward is obliged to ſurrender 
tbe caſtle of Windſor. & XV. The king of France interpoſes his 75 offices to 
effet? an accommedation between the king aud the barons. & XVI. Prince E4- 
ward ſurpriſes the caſtleof Windſor, and hoſtilities are recommenced. & XXVII. 
An engagement in Southwark. 'The difference. referred to the king of France, 
who decides in favour of Henry, & XVIII. The kingdom is reiuvalved in con- 
fufion. The populace of London maſſacre tb feu. & XIX. The king obtains 
g .confidernble advantage over the barons at Nartbhampton. & XX. Battle of 
Lewes, in which the king is defeated and taten. & XXI. The barons chaoſe three 
commiſſioners to govern the kingdom. Commans firſt repreſented in parliament. 
XXII. The queen attempts to fit out an armament in Flanders. & XXIII. The 
barons ame the king of Hrance with a negotiation. & XXIV. The earl of Leicefter 
reduces the lords of the Welſh marches. $ XRV. Diſſen/ian between the earls 
of Leiceſter and Gloucefier. A convention for the releaſe of prince Edward. 
$ XXVI. Leicejter forms a deſign againſt the perſan of Glouceſter, who facili- 
zates the eſcape of prince Edward. & XXVII. Leiceſter is obliged ta retreat 
before the prince. S$XXVIH. His jon is ſurpriſed at Kenilworth. & XXIX. 
Leiceſter is defeated and flain at Eveſham, XXX. The revolters rigorouſly 
projecuted. & NXXI. Simon de Montſort takes poſſeſſion of the ile of An- 
holme in Lincolnſhire. & XX XII. Prince Edward ſubdues the Cinque- Ports. 
XXXIII. Diſturbances in different parts af England... Edward's adventure 
with Adam Gurdon. & XXXIV. Stege and reduction of Kenilworth caſtle, 


. XXXV. Gloucefter retires from court, diſcoutented. & XXXVI. Takes po. 


eon of London. & XXXVII. I obliged to ſubmit. Llewellyn prince of 
ales does homage to Henny for his principality. & XXXVIII. Prince Ed- 
ward takes the croſs. & XXXIX. Lewis king of France engages in an expedi- 
tion againſt the Moors at Tunis. & XL. Anotber difference. between prince 
Edward and the earl of Glouceſter. & XLI. Euward ſels out on his expedition. 
The French king dies at Tunis. & XLII. Henry d' Almaine is efſaſſineted at 
Viterbo. Prince Edward arrives in Paleſtine. & XLIII. The ;pepulace of 


Norwich burn the canvent, S XLIV. King Henry's death and ana 
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Affairs of the church, from the Conqueſt to the death of Henry III. 


S$ XLV. William the Conqueror afis as ſuperior of the Anglicane church, 

$ XLVI. Langfranc is inveſted with a legatine power. S XLVII. Diſpute 
concerning precedency, between the ſees of Canterbury and York. & XLVIII. 
Tranſactions of the ſynod of London convened by Langfranc. & XLIX. He 
is ee. by Anſelm. I L. Legates refuſed admiſſion into the kingdom. 
$ LI. Gradual encroachments of the court of Rome. I LII. Advantages which 
the popes derived from Cruſades. S LIII. Biſhop of Wincheſter legate in Eng- 
land. S LIV. Diſpute about the election to the ſee of York, between Murdach 
and William. LV. Council of Cafhell in Ireland. & LVI. Difference be- 
tween Richard of Canterbury and Roger of York. The Scottiſh clergy refuſe 
to profeſs canonical obedience to the church of England. & LVII. Conceſſions 
granted by the king to the clergy. A lateran council. & LVIII. Geoffrey 
eleft of Lincoln reſigns his ſee. Vivian the legate's practices in Ireland. & LIX. 
Geoffrey promoted to the ſee of York, and Baldwin to that of Canterbury, 
SLX. Diſpute between Hubert archbiſhop of Canterbury and the monks of 
St. Auguſtine. Impoſture of Euſtace abbot of Flay. & LXI. The twelfth 
council of the lateran. & XLII. Councils in the. reign of Henry III. S LXUL, 
The eagerneſs with which the popes endeavoured to eftabliſh the celibacy of prieſts ; 
and erect their decretals into canons. & LXIV. Inflitution of the order of do- 
minicans, franciſcans, and croſs-bearers.  L.XV. Remarkable ecclefiaſtics, 
Eldred, Stigand, Marianus Scotus, Wulſtan, Lanfranc. S LXVI. Anſelm's 
diſpute with William Rufus and Henry I. S LXVII. Of Gilbert biſhop of 
London, Malachi archbiſhop of Armagh, Ingulph the hiſtorian, Fuffrid and 
Godfred, Jobn of Saliſbury, Hugh biſhop of Lincoln, Alexander Cementarius, 
Walter Gray archbiſhop of York, Edmund archbiſhop of Canterbury, Richard 
Poor, Alexander Hales, Siwald, Robert Kikwarby, and Groſted biſhop of Lin- 
coln. S LXVIII. A tranſent view of the hiſtorians, Florence of Worceſter, 
Alfred, William of Malmeſbury, Eadmer, Simeon of Durham, Henry of Hun- 
tingdon, Ethelred, Gul. Neubrigenſis, Jobn of Hexham, Richard of Hexham, 
| Raiph Diceto, Roger Hoveden, John Brompton, John Wallinford, Gervaſe, 
Matthew Paris, and Nicholas Trivet. | | | : 


§ I. ENRY ſoon furniſhed the barons with an opportunity to execute 
H their deſign ; for he convoked a parliament; and, according to 
cuſtom, demanded a powerful ſupply to carry on the conqueſt of Sicily. He 
could not have touched them upon a more diſcordant ſtring. They had been 

fo harraſſed and exhauſted by this ridiculous ſcheme, that they could not hear 
it mentioned without being filled with indignation. Inſtead of complying 
with his demand, they bitterly complained of his breach of promiſe; and re- 
monſtrated in the ſtrongeſt terms againſt all the abuſes of his government. In 
vain he endeavoured to cajole them by an affectation of candour and ſincerity, 
confeſling his indiſcretion, and vowing a reformation in his conduct. This 
expedient had loſt its effect. They told him plainly they would not depend 
upon his word; and therefore were reſolved to rectify the abuſes of his reign 
in ſuch a manner, that they ſhould have nothing to fear for the future from 
his inconſtancy. Terrified at this declaration, he promiſed to concur with 
them in every ſtep that could be taken for. the advantage of the nation; and 
_ even 
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even granted a writing, ſubſcribed with his own hand, by which he conſented 
to the nomination of four and twenty noblemen, choſen by himſelf and the 
parliament, to draw up the articles of reformation, to which he would readil/ 
jubmit; and, as a farther proof of his ſincerity, he ordered his fon Edward 
to ſign this obligation. | Henry's behaviour on this occaſion was the immediate 
effect of perſonal fear ; for, he perceived a ſtrong confederacy was formed 
againſt him by the moſt powertul nobility of the realm, ſuch as Simon de 
Montfort, earl of Leiceſter, high ſteward of England, Humphrey de Bohun 
high conſtable, Roger Bigod earl mareſchal, and Richard de Clare earl of 
Glouceſter, ſomeof whom were governed by private animoſity againſt the king's 
perſon and favourites; and others, inſtigated by ambition or ſelf-intereſt, to 
retrench the prerogative of the crown. On the third day of the ſeſſion they 
appeared in the parliament-houſe, clad in armour; a fight at which the king 
was ſo much ſtartled, that he aſked if he was a priſoner. To this interrogation 
Roger Bigod anſwered, that he was not a priſoner ; but they were determined 
to expel all the Poitevins, and other foreigners, from England, and rectify the 
diſorders of the ſtate. Ir was this appearance and declaration that induced him 
to comply with their propoſal, the execution of which was deferred till the 


next meeting, which he appointed at Oxford. During this interval, the ba- Mat. Paris. 
rons knowing how little they could depend upon his moſt ſolemn proteſtations, Rymer. 


levied a body of forces; and, at the time preſcribed, repaired to Oxford, well 
armed and attended, and firmly reſolved to execute their deſign. The firſt 
buſineſs of the ſeflion was to chooſe the council of four and twenty ; and 
Simon de Montfort was at the head of the twelve whom the barons elected. 


Theſe commiſſioners began to deliberate immediately upon the ſubje& of their An. Ch. 1258. 


meeting ; and in a little time they agreed to the following articles. 
king ſhould confirm the great charter which he had ſo often ſworn to obſerve ; 
that the office of high juſticiary ſhould be conferred upon a perſon of talents 
and integrity, who ſhould adminiſter juſtice to the poor and rich, without diſ- 
tinction; that the chancellor, treaſurer, judges, and other miniſters of the 
public, ſhould be choſen annually by the council of four and twenty ; and that 
the parliament ſhould, be afſembled once at leaſt in three years, to enact laws 
tor the benefit of the kingdom. The parliament having approved of theſe ar- 
ticles, which were known by the appellation of the Statutes of Oxford, they 
were confirmed by the aſſent of the king and prince Edward, who ſolemnly 
ſwore to obſerve, and cauſe them to be obſerved, to the utmoſt of his 
power T. | | 

$ IE. Nevertheleſs they were not conſtituted without oppoſition : the earl of 
Warrenne refuſed to ſign articles ſo derogatory to the king's prerogative ; and 
Henry, ſon of Richard king of the Romans, proteſted againſt them or any 
other ſuch regulation as ſhould be made in the abſence of his father. The 
carl of Leiceſter, ſtil] inſolent and impetuous, gave him to underſtand, that ſhould 


+ Thoſe that conſtituted the king's council 
were Fulk Baſſet biſhop of London, Aymer de 
Valence elect of Weſtminſter, Henry, ſon of 
Richard =_y of the Romans, Guy de Luzignan, 
William de Valence, John earl of Warrenne, John 
earl of Warwick, John Manſel juſticiary, I. de 
Derlington abbot of Weſtminſter, and Henry de 
Wingham chancellor, Thoſe nominated by the 


barons were Walter de Canteloupe biſhop of 
Worceſter ; the earls of Leiceſter, Hereford, Glou- 
ceſter, and Mareſchal, —_ Mortimer, John 
Fitzgeffrey, Hugh Bigod brother to the earl 
Mareſchal, Richard de Grey, W. Bardolf, Peter 
de Montfort, and Hugh d'Eſpencer. Ann. Bur- 
ton, 


his 


That the 


Rymer. 


M. Paris, 
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his father refuſe to concur with the barons in ſuch falutary meaſures, he ſhould 
not preſerve one foot of land in England. But the moſt induſtrious 
ſers of the ſtatutes were the king's uterine brothers, againſt whoſe influ. 
ence theſe regulations were chiefly levelled. William de Valence having de- 
clared that he would never conſent to ſuch reſtrictions as tended to diminiſh 
the king's honour and authority ; Leiceſter threatened him with a reſumption 
of the lands and caſtles he enjoyed by grants from the crown; and when he 
anſwered that he knew how to defend his own property, Simon told him his 
head ſhould pay for his diſobedience. William and his brother Aymer, elect 
of Wincheſter, ſuppoſing from this declaration that a deſign was formed againſt 
their lives, privately withdrew to the ſea- ſide, in hope of eſcaping to the con- 
tinent; but, as they could not find a veſſel for their purpoſe, they took re- 
fuge in the caſtle of Wolveſham, belonging to the ſee of Winchefter. The 
barons were no fooner apprized of their flight, than they took horſe and 
purſued them to that city, where without any formal adjournment they re- 


lumed their deliberations and finiſhed the ſeſſion of parliament. As they could 


Rymer. 
| Che. Dunſtap. 


not, without violation of the privileges of the church, attack the caſtle to 
which the four brothers had retired, they had recourſe to a negotiation, pro- 
poling they ſhould quit the Kingdom, and ftay abroad until the ſtate ſhould 
be retormed, when the king might with the conſent of his council permit them 
to return. Henry interpoſing in their behalf, and offering ſecurity for their 
continuing quiet, without attempting to oppoſe the articles of reformation, 
they agreed that Guy and Geffrey ſhould go into exile; and that the other two 
might remain in the kingdom, under ſuch cuſtody as the barons ſhould appoint, 
until the pacification of 'the troubles. William and Aymer did not much 
reliſh the ſcheme of confinement, but choſe to go abroad with their brothers, 
even though their eſtates ſhould be ſequeſtred by the barons, who allowed them 
a certain proportion for their ſubfiſtence, and promiſed the reſt ſhould be 
payed at their return. The particulars of this agreement being adjuſted, they 
were ſupplied with a ſafe conduct; and after having been ſtripped of about 
ſeven thouſand marks in ready money, embarked at Dover for the continent. 
Sums of money which they had depoſited in divers religious houſes, were ſeized 
and ſequeſtred, their lands confifcared, agents fent to Rome with letters to 
the pope, deſiring his holineſs to deprive Ay mer of the adminiſtration of Win- 
cheſter; and in the mean time the monks of St. Swithin were prevailed upon 

to elect a new biſhop as if the ſee had been vacant. | | 
$ IH. The barons, having thus expelled the foreigners that were fo odious 
to the nation, aſſociated themſelves by a ſolemn oath to maintain the Statutes 
of Oxford, at the hazard of their lives and fortunes; and they invited the citi- 
Zens of London to join their aſſociation: a ꝓropoſal which was readily <mbraced 
by the Londoners, ho had always been at variance with Henry. They appointed 
a committee of fourperſons to ſupply vacancies in the king's council, by virtue of 
one of the articles, which provided that if any of the twelve barons ſhould be 
abſent, the reſt might fill up their places. Underthis pretext they conſtituted a 
council of their own party; and the king being intirely in their hands, ma- 
naged the affairs of the realm according to their own pleaſure. They exacted 
oaths from the people that they would obferve their regulations; and reſolved 
*that all who ſhould oppoſe or neglect their erdinances fould be treated as ene- 
mies of the public. In a word, they were intoxicated with power, and became 
| ee? | - tyrants 
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tyrants in their turn. They beſtowed: offices on their friends and relations, 
reduced the king's authority to a meer ſhadow, and even aſſembled parliaments 


without his conſent or knowledge. In one of theſe they proceeded judicially 
againſt the foreigners whom they had expelled, and by an authentic act con- 
demned them to perpetual baniſhment ; then they ſent deputies to the pope to 
juſtify cheir proceedings, giving his holineſs to underſtand that they could not 
comply witli his deſires touching the conqueſt of Sicily, becauſe the king had em- 
barked in that enterprize, without conſulting his parliament or confidering the 
ſtate: of the kingdom, which could by no means ſupport the expence of ſuch 
an expedition; befides, the conditions of the donation were too hard and im- 
practicable: nevertheleſs if his Holineſs would mitigate the terms of his pro- 
poſal, they would proſecute the project with all their power. They communi- 
cared the Statutes of Oxford as expeditnts' to which they had been reduced by 
the weakneſs and incapacity of the king, who was entirely 2 By che 
counſels of foreigners, whe had no tie to bind them down to the' intereſt of the 
nation; and they mentioned the biſhop elect of Wineheſter as the chief author 
of all the miſchiefs with: whieh- the kingdom had been afflicted. They repre- 
ſented that prelate as guilty; of enormous erimes, in the- conſciouſneſs of 
whick he had deſired to quit Efigland; leſt he ſhould" be called to ac- 
count for his male practices; they accuſed him of 8 adviſed the king 
to violate his oath” and promiſe : fo that they looked upon him as an 
enemy to the kingdom, from which they had driven him into perpetual ba- 
niſhment. The pope, far from being ſatisfied with this juſtification, was in- 
cenſed at their preſumption; in renouncing the favourite ſcheme from which he 
had- derived ſuch advantages: but perceiving they were at preſent too proud 
and elevated to brook reproof or menaces, he delayed anſwering their remon- 
ſtranee; and in the mean time, encouraged Henry in private with aſſurances of 
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protection. Yet he ſtill preſſed him to pay the arrears due to the Italian mer- 


chants, and fixed' a time for the diſcharge of that obligation, at the expiration 
of which he ſent orders to the biſhop of London to excommunicate all the 
debtors of thoſe merchants, without diſtinction of rank or circumſtance. 
This order, however, unſupported by the royal authority, was never put in 
execution; and the conquelt of Sicily was conſidered as-a dangerous and chi- 
merical project, tending to the ruin of England. So little was Henry able to 
execute that deſign, that he now ſaw himſelf deſpoiled of all his regal power, 
at the mercy of the barons, who compelled him to ſign orders every day to 
the prejudice and even ruin of his prerogative. Of all thoſe noblemen, he 
whom he hated moſt was Simon de Montfort, earl of Leiceſter, his own bro- 
ther- in- lw: he had never forgot or forgiven the inſult he received from that 
nobleman in parliament; and he looked upon him as the chief author of his 
preſent misfortune, The dangerous ſituation to which he was reduced could 
not hinder him from manifeſting his ſentiments on this ſubject; one day in 
going by water to the Tower, he was ſurprized with a ſudden ſtorm of wind 
accompanied with thunder and lightening, and ordered his people to row him 
aſhore immediately. The neareſt landing: place was at Durham ſtairs, where 
he was received by the earl of Leiceſter, who ſeeing him in great perturbation, 
aſked if he Was afraid of the thunder and lightening. To which interrogation 
Henry replied, I am afraid of the ſtorm; but, by God's head! T am more 
afraid of thee: than of all the thunder and lightening in the univerſe.” 
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IV. Richard, king of the Romans, reſenting the conduct of the barons 


who had taken ſuch important ſteps without his concurrence, wrote to them that 
he intended to come over and pacify the troubles which had ariſen in his ab- 
ſence; and they ſent deputies with an anſwer, importing that they would 
not ſuffer him to enter the kingdom, until he ſhould have ſworn to obſerve the 
Statutes of Oxford. Incenſed at this mortifying meſſage, he told the deputies 
that he wondered at the preſumption of the barons, who had attempted to 
change the government without his conſent. He proteſted that he would not 
take the oath which they propoſed, nor would he lay aſide his reſolution to re- 
turn to England. The governors being apprized of his intention, equipped a 
fleet and army to diſpute his landing; and as he was in no condition to cope 


with ſuch powerful adverſaries he agreed to their propoſal. On that condition 
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he was permitted to croſs the ſea; and on his arrival at Dover he took the oath, 
in preſence of the king and a great number of barons aſſembled for his recep- 
tion. The next ſtep which they took was to eſtabliſh a ſolid peace with the 
king of France, whoſe countenance and ſupport might counterballance any ef- 
forts made by the king and his friends to retrieve the prerogative; and the 
earl of Leiceiter charged himſelf with the management of this negotiation. He 
accordingly repaired to France; and, in order to facilitate the treaty, pro- 
poſed to ſacrifice all Henry's rights to Normandy and Anjou. Such a propo- 
lition could not fail of being very agreeable to Lewis, who forthwith aſſented 
to the terms, and concluded a treaty which Henry was compelled to ſign. That 
weak prince was even obliged to viſit the French king at Abbeville, where, in 
an aſſembly of the ſtates of France, he diſclaimed all title to Normandy and 
Anjou; while Lewis ceded in his favour all the Limouſin and Perigord, and 
all that France poſſeſſed on the other ſide of the Garonne, upon condition 
that he would do homage, and ſit among the peers of France as duke of 
Guienne. peer | En 09 re ati HOL of 450 orien 
$ V. During Henry's abſence, the four and twenty governors of England, 


applied an effectual remedy to an abuſe of the court of Rome, againſt which 


the nation had long clamoured. All the beſt benefices of the kingdom were 
in the hands of Italian eccleſiaſtics, Who, without reſiding on the ſpot, farmed 


their livings to the beſt bidders, and the money was remitted to Italy; ſo that 


An. Ch. 1260. 


there was hardly any ſpecie left in the iſland. In order to redreſs this grievance, 
the governors publiſhed a proclamation, ordering all perſons who farmed be- 
nefices belonging to foreigners, to depoſit the rents in the hands of certain 
receivers appointed for the purpoſe, on pain of ſeeing their houſes razed to the 
foundation, Although the barons had hitherto acted with unanimity, many of 
them now began to _ umbrage at the great authority, engroſſed by the earl of 
Leiceſter, who in a manner erected himſelf into the ſovereign of. the four and 
twenty ; and the earl of Glouceſter endeavoured to form a party, in order to 
counterballance his intereſt and be a check upon his ambition. He firſt of 
all depreciated his conduct in private; and inſinuated that he had entered into 
a league with prince Edward, whom-he intended to raiſe to the throne even in 
the lifetime of his father, This report reaching the ears of Henry, who was then 
at St. Omer, he was ſo affrighted at the intimation, that he could not reſolve 
upon his return to England, leſt his liberty or his life ſnould be in danger; 
until Edward being informed of his ſuſpicions, cleared himſelf of the imputa- 
tion in ſuch a manner, as left no doubts in the breaſt of his father. Glouceſter, 

a difappointed 
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diſappointed in this quarter, attacked Leiceſter openly, charging him with 
divers malverſations in Guienne as well as in England; and demanded that 4 
day might be appointed to examine the articles of impeachment: the time was 
accordingly fixed, and the earl of Leiceſter appeared in his own defence; when 
his accuſer, either conſcious of his own want of evidence, or dreading the 
power of the culprit, deſired the trial might be deferred, becauſe ſome of his 
witneſſes were abſent. This quarrel might have produced miſchievous conſe- 
quences, had not the king of the Romans undertaken to terminate the diſpute, 
as well as to pacify his nephew; prince Edward, who was extremely incented 
againſt the earl of Glouceſter. Having ſucceeded in effecting this reconcilia- 
tion, he ſet out for Germany, whither he was invited by a deputation from the 
princes, aſſuring him that he ſhould now receive the imperial crown without 
oppoſition; and he was accompanied by prince Edward, whole preſence on the 

continent was neceſſary to regulate the affairs of Gaſcony, and ſettle all dif- M. Weſtmon. 
ferences with his brother-in-law the king of Caſtile.» 7 1 00 07 1 29 Rymer, 
8 VI. Richard found the German nobility more than ever divided into 
factions; and foreſeeing that it would be impoſſible to ſucceed without 
diſſipating immenſe ſums of money, which he could not afford to expend, 
he relinquiſhed his deſign and returned to England. There he found the king 
and queen of Scotland, who had come to viſit. Henry; and after ſome ſtay in 
his court at Weſtminſter, Alexander went back to his own kingdom; but, 
his queen remaining with her father, was delivered at Windſor of a daughter 
named Margaret. At the ſame time arrived John de Dreux, duke of Brit- Chr. Mailros. 
tany, with intention to marry Beatrix the king's ſecond daughter; and the 
court was extremely ſplendid; for, though the governors had very little reſ- 
pect for the perſon of Henry, they, for the credit of the nation, received thoſe 
illuſtrious ſtrangers with great magnificence and hoſpitality. This, however, 
was but ſmall conſolation to Henry, who could not even diſpoſe of his own 
revenues; or plead any merit from the reception that was given to his own 
ſons-in-law. Careleſs-and indolent as he was, he could not but feel and refent 
theſe mortifications; but, as there was no body near his perſon to whom he 
could communicate his chagrin, or by whoſe counſel he could hope to extri- 
cate himſelf from ſuch reſtrictions, he privately invited his brother Aymer, 
biſhop of Wincheſter, to return to England, hoping that his own character 
and the protection of the pope, who had by this time confirmed his election, 
would ſecure him from the perſecution of the barons. That prelate had ac- 
cepted the invitation, and actually ſet out from Rome for England, where his 
preſence would have infallibly produced freſh troubles, had not death intercepted 
tim at Paris, to the unſpeakable joy of the barons, who. could not have re- 
fufed him entrance into the kingdom, without coming to an open rupture with 
the pope, which.it was their intereſt to avoid. Notwithſtanding this diſappoint- 
ment, the king perſiſted in his deſign to free himſelf from the yoke of the four 
and twenty. He hoped todraw ſome advantage from the quarrel between the 
carls of Leiceſter and Glouceſter, which he knew was but externally accommo- 
dated; and he deſired the pope would abſolve him from the oath he had taken 
to obſerve the Statutes of Oxford. That requeſt was readily granted by the 
pontiff, whoſe intereſt was concerned as well as that of Henry, in effecting a a 
change of government; but, Alexander dying before the diſpenſation could be 
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expedited, he was obliged to wait until the papal chair was filled with his ſuc- 
ceffor Urban IV. who made no difficulty of complying with his demand. 

S VII. His fcruples being thus removed, he reſolved to pull off the maſk 
without delay; and, in the mean time, endeavoured to gain over to his intereſt 
ſome of thoſe whom the governors had appointed to exerciſe offices of truſt in 
the nation. Having partly ſucceeded in theſe attempts, he, without communi- 
cating his intention to any perſon whatever, appeared unexpectedly in the par- 
lament which was aſſembled at London, and declared, to the unſpeakable 
aſtoniſhment of the members, that they had promiſed to pay his debts and 
augment his revenue, when he figned the Statutes.of Oxford ; but, as they had 
not performed their promiſe, he did not think himfelf obliged to keep the 
oath he had there taken ; that he would no longer make uſe of the counſellors 
who had been impoſed upon him, but was determined to free himſelf from 
ſuch inglorious bonds, and aſſert the dignity of his prerogative. So ſaying he 
retired to the Tower, which he had previouſly fecured for his purpoſe, ſeized 
all the money in the mint, publiſhed a proclamation n officers ap- 
pointed by the four and twenty, and nominating others in their room; and 
acted with ſuch vigour, as ſeemed to be the effect of a ſteady reſolution to re- 
trieve his independence. Prince Edward, who was then at Paris, being in- 
formed of this tranſaction, and apprehenſive of miſchievous conſequences, re- 
turned to England immediately, in order to employ. all his intereſt and endea- 
vours for. preventing a civil war; and his arrival was expected with impatience 


by the barons, who hoped to. convince him of his father's miſconduct, and en- 


gage him as a mediator at leaſt, to compromiſe the quarrel which they were 
not in a condition to maintain. Henry wiſhed for his return with the ſame 
eagerneſs, in full expectation of his adding ſtrength and importance to the royal 
cauſe; but he was extremely confounded, when he underftogd that Edward 
laudly-blamed him for the violation of his ' oath; and his confuſion was re- 
doubled by the reunion:of the earls of [Leiceſter and Glouceſter, who now 

to an hearty reconciliation, as the only expedient that could prevent the 
ruin of both, and ſwore a ſecond time to the Statutes of Oxford. I he party of 
the barons being thus fortified, they gave the king to underſtand, that unleſs 
he would voluntarily remove from his perſon thoſe evil eounſellors, who had 
given him ſuch pernicious advice, they would find means to effect that removal 
by. compulſion. Henry, who had raſhly embarked in this enterprize during 


a guſt of paſſion, had by this time relapſed into his native perplexity and irre- 


ſolution ; and, as he could not determine upon what anſwer he ought to make, 
he took no notice of the meſſage, but remained in the Tower, from an appre- 
henſion that his perſon would not be ſafe in any other habitation. His fears, 
however, waxing ſtronger and ſtronger every day, he lived in the utmoſt ter- 
ror, and with a view. to encreaſe the number of his partiſans publiſhed the 
pope's bull, which abfolved him from the obligation of his oath ; an impru- 
dent ftep, by which he forteited all the regard of the nation, and furniſhed his 
enemies with a plauſible erer. for repreſenting him as a perſon, upon whoſe 
faith and ſincerity no dependence could be placed, The barons, who had 
hitherto hoped to accommodate matters before they ſhould come to an open 
rupture, now laid aſide all reſtraint, and contrived a ſcheme for ſurprizing 


him at Wincheſter, to which city he had lately repaired on the faith of a ne- 


gotiation; 
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gotiation; but, being appriſed of their deſign, he withdrew again to the 
Tower, from whence he ſent orders into all the counties to change the magi- 
ſtrates appointed by the four and twenty ; and theſe directions filled the whole 
kingdom with confuſion. The barons began to take effectual meaſures for op- 
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poſing the Kmng's deſigns, and engaged the governors of the Cinque-Ports to 


equip a fleet of ſhips to ſuccour the coaſt, and prevent his being ſtrengthened 
n | 
VIII. Every thing ſeemed to portend an immediate civil war, though 


both parties were afraid to plunge the nation into ſuch a gulf of calamity, 


and each induſtrioufly ſought to fix the odium of this diffention upon the other. 
At length the king of the Romans offered his mediation, which being accepted, 
he prevailed upon his brother to declare he would confirm the Statutes of Ox- 
ford, and at the fame time, perſuaded the barons to relax in thoſe articles 
which were the moſt difagreeable to Henry. Not-that they unanimouſly agreed 
to this qualification. - The earl of Leiceſter proteſted againſt the peace, alled- 
ging that they could never ſafely confide in the profeffed ſincerity of a prince 
who broke through the moſt ſacred ties for his convenience; and having made 
this declaration he retired to France. Several other barons expreſſed their dif- 
like to the articles, but ſuffered themſelves to be over- ruled by the majority, 
rather than run the rifk of being reproached as the authors of inteftine commo- 
tion; and by this treaty, the tranquility of England feemed to be happily re- 
eſtabliſhed : yet, under this appearance of peace, the embers of diſcord ſtill 
glowed, ſo as in a little time to burſt out into a flame, that raged with un- 
common violence, 
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$ IX. After the ratification of this agreement, Richard, king of the Ro- 


mans, re- viſited Germany, upon a preſſing invitation of the princes, who fup- 
poſed he had, by this time, recruited his finances, and was in a condition to 
feed their venality, Henry himſelf took this opportunity of the pacification, 
to go in perſon and regulate the affairs of Guienne, and was ſeized with a dan- 
gerous diſtemper at Bourdeaux, which detained him on the continent much 
longer than he had propoſed to ſtay, when he departed from England. Ri- 
chard, earl of Gloueeſter, dying in the mean time, his ſon Gilbert made a 
voyage to Guienne to receive the inveſtiture of the earldom ; but Henry was 
ſo irritated againſt Richard, thatthe ſon was obliged to undergo the trouble of 
a tedious ſollicitation, and even preſent him with a conſiderable ſum of money, 
before he could obtain his requeſt. During the king's abſence, the friends of 
Leiceſter, whoſe turbulence and ambition no conceſſions could. appeaſe or ſa- 
tisfy, renewed their cabals, and endeavoured to re-unite the party which had 
been divided by-the laſt accommodation. This taſk was the lefs difficult, as 
Glouceſter's death delivered him from the oppoſttion of a powerful rival, and 
the king had-furniſhed them with a plauſible pretext, for complaining that 
he had not yet confirmed the Statutes of Oxford. The carl no ſooner under- 
ſtood that his emiſſaries had'ſer the party in motion, than he returned to Eng- 
land, where his- preſence revived the courage and animoſity of all thoſe who 
had ſubſeribed the articles contrary to their own inclination ; and the king re- 
ctiving intelligence of their meaſures embarked for England immediately, in 
order to anticipate their deſigns : bur before his arrival, the barons had con- 
certed a plan for ſecuring themſelves from all the bad effects of his inconſtancy. 
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Immediately-aiter his return, they preſented an addreſs, inſiſting upon a confir- 
mation of the Oxford proviſions, according to the laſt agreement, and threaten- 
ing, in caſe of refuſal, to do themſelves juſtice in another manner. They de- 
peaded upon the king's timorous diſpoſition, in full confidence of his ſpeedy 
compliance with their demand, but were not a little ſurprized when they found 
themſelves treated as rebels, and menaced with the ſevereſt penalties. 

$ X. Henry's courage was elevated upon this occaſion, by aſſurances of ſup- 
port to which they were as yet ſtrangers. During his reſidence in Guienne, 
he had engaged the king of the Romans and prince Edward in his intereſt: 
this laſt had, under pretence of aſſiſting at a tournament in Paris, made ſome 
levies of foreign troops, which were brought over to England by that young 
prince, and led againſt Llewellyn, prince of Wales, who had made incurſions 
into the Engliſh territories. The Welſh prince was ſuppoſed to act in concert 
with the confederated barons, as he confined his depredations to the lands be- 
longing to Roger de Mortimer, and other noblemen who adhered to the king. 
Edward marching againſt him, he took refuge in the mountainous parts of 
North Wales, which were altogether inaceſſible; ſo that all the prince could do, 
was to ſupply the caſtle of Gannock and other fortreſſes, with ſtore of provi- 
ſion and ſtrong / garriſons ; and then he was recalled by his father. From this 
expedition he returned to London; and being deſtitute of money to pay his 
forces, he marched at the head of a ſtrong detachment to the houſe of the 
Templars, from whence he carried off ten thouſand pounds ſterling belong- 
ing to the citizens, who had there depoſited it as in a place of ſafety. This act 


of violence and rapine produced an univerſal clamour among the inhabitants: 


Act. Puh. 


but their complaints were diſregarded by the prince, who ordered the money 
to be ſecured in the caſtle of Windſor, which they did not think proper to 
beſiege. Pope Urban, conſidering England as an exhauſted fund, from which 
he could drain no more money, reſolved to play the ſame game with France, 
touching the crown of Sicily, and actually entered into a negotiation with 
Charles, count of Anjou, brother to the French king, a nobleman whom he 
propoſed to elevate to the Sicilian throne. To prepare Henry for this change 
in his reſolution, he wrote a long letter to him, in which, after having re- 
proached him with his neglecting to fulfil his promiſe, he declared that he 
ſhould be obliged to caſt his eyes on ſome other prince who would engage 
heartily and, expeditiouſly in the project. TI * 

8 XI. O vertures of accommodation had been made by the moderate part of 
the nation, to prevent the quarrel between the king and the malecontents from 
proceeding to extremities; but their endeavours proving ineffectual, from the 


obſtinacy of both parties, who ſhifted the blame from each other, the earl of 


Leiceſter fearing that thoſe delays ſerved only to debauch his partiſans, reſolved 
to engage them beyond a power of retracting, by commencing hoſtilities with- 
out further heſitation. What quickened his reſolution was the induſtry of the 
king's party, who had exacted an oath of fealty to his ſon Edward from all the 
citizens of London ; and, in a parliament held at Weſtminſter, all the nobility 
had ſworn to maintain the ſucceſſion, except Gilbert de Clare, earl of Glou- 
ceſter, who was a profeſſed adherent of Leiceſter, and refuſed to take the oath 
in the face of the parliament. Henry, alarmed at this refuſal, began to dread 


an inſurrection, and iſſued out writs to all the ſheriffs, enjoining them to de- 
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mand an oath from all perſons at their county courts, implying that they 
would ſtand by the king with their lives and fortunes, and after his death ſup- 
port his ſon Edward in his ſucceſſion to the throne of his father. The prince 
had repaired in perſon to the iſle of Shepey, where he convened the barons of 
the Cinque-Ports, who ſubjected themſelves to the ſame oath at his deſire; 
though theſe obligations were not at all binding on either ſide ; for as the pope 
had more than once abſolved the king of oaths which he pretended to have 
taken on compulſion, ſo now the inferior clergy, who were unanimouſly in the 
intereſt of the barons, removed the ſcruples ot the people, and exhorted them 
to join in the defence of their liberties, againſt the tyranny of a king ruled by 
inſolent and rapacious foreigners. - 

$ XIE The commonalty were thus inflamed to a degree of enthuſiaſm, 
while Leiceſter ſceing them ripe for his purpoſe, convoked his barons at Ox- 
ford, where they reſolved to maintain the ſtatutes by forte of arms, and choſe 
the earl for their general. They had already levied ſome troops, which were 
now aſſembled, and augmented to a prodigious number. Peter, biſhop of 
Hereford, a native of Burgundy, who had rendered himſelf odious to the 
clergy by oppreſſing them in the Sicilian affair, was now the firſt who felt the 
reſentment of the revolters; they ſeized and impriſoned him in Erdeſley caſtle, 
plundered his effects, and deſtroyed his farms. The Italian ecclefiaſtics were 
pillaged and turned out of their livings : Geoffrey de Langley, Roger de 
Mortimer, and all the other noblemen who had oppoſed the power of the four 
and twenty, ſaw their lands and houſes cruelly ravaged; and the fury of the 
commons was in an eſpecial manner levelled againit Simon de Walton, bi- - 
ſhop of Norwich, and John Manſel juſticiary, who had executed the pope's 
bulls for abſolving the nation from the oath to obſerve the proviſions of Ox- 
ford. The earl of Leiceſter, having made himſelf maſter of Glouceſter, 
. Worceſter, and Bridgnorth, advanced about Midſummer towards London, 

with the royal ſtandard, carried before him, and ſubduing all the king's caſtles 
in his way, provided them with garriſons and governors devoted to his in- 
tereſt, Henry at this time reſided in the Tower; prince Edward lodged at 
Clerkenwell, deſtitute of friends and money; and the city of London had de- 
clared for the barons, under the-influence of Thomas Fitz-Themas the'mayor, 
a ſtaunch adherent to Leiceſter. The populace formed themſelves into aſſocia- 

tions againſt all foreigners, whom they perſecuted with the utmoſt cruelty and 
malice; and prince Edward retired with his French knights to Windſor, 
where he endeavoured to afſemble a body. of forces, with which he might be 
able to take the field againſt the barons. The queen thinking herſelf unſafe 
from the fury of the multitude, reſolved to follow her ſon by water, and ac- 
cordingly went on board of a barge at the Tower; but as ſhe approached Lon- 
don- bridge, ſhe was inſulted in the moſt brutal manner by the populace, who, 
not contented with reviling her in the moſt reproachful terms, endeavoured to 
ſink her boat and deſtroy her life, by throwing a prodigious quantity of ſtones 
into the veſſel when the: rowers attempted to paſs through one of the arches ; 
ſo that ſhe, was obliged to return to the Tower, which the reached with great 
danger and difficulty, and was from thence conveyed to the palace of the biſhop 3 . "FAO 


of London at St. Paul's, as a place of ſanctuary, The wealthy citizens were (h. Abingd. 
no leſs expoſed to the violence of the mob, which patrolled the ſtreets in vaſt Ann. Duntlap. 
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badies of horſe. and foot; and, under pretence of ſearching for foreigners, broke 
open houſes and plundered friends and toes without diſtinction. | 

S XIII. The king of the Romans no ſooner heard of this commotion, than 
he came up from the weſt, and interpoſed his good offices to prevent the ef. 
fuſion of blood; and a negotiation was begun, under the conduct and ma- 
nagement of the. biſhops of Worceſter, London, Lincoln, and. Coventry, 
John de Arlington, and William de Wilton. Mean while Leiceſter viſited 
the Cinque - Ports, which he confirmed in his intereſt; and then advancing; with 
his army towards London, the king, in terrot of being beſieged, agreed to 
the articles which the revolters pleaſed to propoſe; and the treaty was con- 
cluded, on condition that the ſtrong places of the kingdom ſhould be put into 
the hands of the barons; that the Statutes of Oxford ſhould be inviolably ob- 
ſerved; that all foreigners ſhould be baniſhed the kingdom, except ſuch as 
might be permitted to ſtay by the unanimous conſent of the barons; and that 
none but natural- born ſubjects, approved by the barons, ſhould: be concerned in 
the adminiſtration of public affairs. 382m. 

XIV. This peace, which was proclaimed in London on the twenty-ſe- 
cond day of July, was very diſagreeable' to prince Edward, who could not 
bear to ſee the royal prerogative laid under ſuch reſtrictions. He had repaired 
to Briſtol, with a view to provide the caſtle of that place with a good garriſon 
and other neceſlaries for a vigorous: defence, in caſe the negotiation ſhould: not 
ſucceed ; and he ordered the inhabitants to furniſh all the neceſſary ſtores and 
proviſion at their-own expence. . The minds of the people being already irri- 
tated againſt his father, they were ſo incenſed at this arbitrary demand that a 
ſedition enſued; and Edward was fain to take refuge in the caſtle, where he was 
immediately inveſted, Unprovided as he was with men and ammunition, he 
had recourſe to a ſtratagem, by which he delivered himſelf from the funy of the 
enraged populace. He deſired to ſpeak with: the biſiop of Worceſter, to 
whom he declared his intention was to eſpouſe the party of the barons; butthathe 
wanted firſt to try whether or not he could perſuade his father to grant them 
ſatisfaction without coming to extremities. He therefore propoſed! that the 
biſhop ſhould interpoſe his influence with the populace, that he might have 
liberty to go and execute his deſign ; and he deſired the biſiop would accom- 

any him in ſuch a laudable undertaking, to direct him with his advice, and 
- an eye-witneſs of his conduct, The prelate, ſatisfied with this declaration, 
repreſented to the citizens, that it was of the greateſt detriment to the common- 
weal, to detain the prince at ſuch a juncture: the blockade was immediately 
raiſed; and Edward ſet out for London, accompanied by the unſuſpecting 
biſhop. When they arrived at Egham, the prince clapped ſpurs to his horſe, 
and rode full ſpeed: to the caſtle. of Windſor, in which he thought himſelf 
ſecure; but the prelate, provoked at his eſcape and equivocation, proceeded 
to London, and complained of his behaviour to the barons, Who reſolved to 
beſiege him immediately. Edward, knowing the place was not provided for 
a regular ſiege, was no ſooner apprized of their march, than he rode forth to 
meet the earl of Leiceſter, in hope of amuſing him with a negotiation, by which 
he might be allowed to keep poſſeſſion of the caſtle; and he had a conſerence 
ar Kingſton with that nobleman, who did not chuſe to grant” the conditions 
upon which he inſiſted: he therefore attempted to return, but found _ 
2 arrested, 
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arreſted, and obliged to accept of ſuch terms as the earl was pleaſed to pro- 

ſe. The caſtle was delivered into the hands of the barons ; the garriſon, 
conſiſting wholly of foreign troops, was conducted to the ſca-ſide and em- 
barked for their own country, after their equipage had been ſhamefully plun- 
dered. oh | | 

$ XV. Mean while the King, at the publication of the peace, had quitted the 
Tower, and repaired to his palace at Weſtminſter, where he inwardly repined 
at the triumph of the barons, who did not uſe their ſucceſs with moderation. 
Hugh D' Eſpenſer was created juſticiary; the ſeals were given to Nicholas de 
Ely, while the earl of Leiceſter, at the head of his army, committed outrages 
with impunity, and in effect governed all England. His pride and inſolence 
had raiſed him a number of enemies among the nobility, and now the people 
loudly murmured againſt the rapine and oppreſſion which his ſoldiers exerciſed 
under his cognizance. They complained to the king, who could not redreſs 
their grievances z though, in order to prevent their taking arms in their own 
defence, they were amuſed with hopes of receiving ſatisfaction from the next 
parliament, which met in September. During this Tort ſeſſion, the charter for 
confirming the Oxford proviſions was read in St. Paul's church ; guardians of 
the peace were appointed all over the kingdom; a reſolution was taken to 
adminiſter juſtice with punctuality for the future; and as Leiceſter refuſed to 
make reſtitution, the caſe of the ſufferers was referred to the conſideration of 
the enſting parliament. Lewis, king of France, with a view to reconcile 
Henry and his barons, ſummoned this prince, together with the earl of Lei- 
ceſter and other noblemen who enjoyed eſtates in his dominions, to meet him in 
the aſſembly of the eſtates at Boulogne, to deliberate on the coronation of his 
ſon, and an expedition to Paleſtine, in which he propoſed to embark. The 
barons would not conſent to the king's departure until he had promiſed in wri- 
ting, and upon the oath of Sir Geffrey Gatelin, that he would return within a 
week after Michaelmas. Then committing the government to the charge of 
Hugh D' Eſpenſer, he took ſhipping at Dover, with the queen, the two 
Princes, and a great number of the nobility, and arrived in ſafety at Boulogne, 
where Lewis endeavoured to perſuade the barons to deſiſt from their encroach- 
ments upon the prerogative, which had produced ſo much diſturbance in 
their country, and ſeemed ſo ſubverſive of all order and ſubordination. But 
Leiceſter, elated with his power and ſucceſs, rejected all propoſals of ſubmiſſion 
and returned abruptly to England. He was in a little time followed by Henry, 


Chron. Abing. 
Chron. Dunſt. 


who left his queen in France, that ſhe might not be expoſed to ſuch inſults as Ann. St. Aug. 


he had already ſuſtained from the populace. | 

$ XVI. When the parliament met at Weſtminſter, the ear! appeared with a 
ſtrong body of Londoners; and as the original four and twenty governors 
were by this time partly dead, and partly converted to the king's intereſt, he 
reſolved to ſupply their places with thoſe who adhered to the party of the ba- 
rons : but the people, whom he had diſobliged by his arrogance and tyranny, 
joining with Henry's friends, formed a ſtrong oppoſition to his meaſures ; and 
diſputes ran high in parliament, when prince Edward, on pretence of viſiting his 
wife, ſurpriſed Windſor, to which the king next day retired, attended by ſeveral 
earls and barons, who had promiſed to ſtand by him with their lives and for- 
tunes. Henry called another parliament at Reading, where it could not be 

Vor. I. 2 over- 
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overawed by the militia of London. Leiceſter and his barons refuſed to go 
thither ; and the king, aſſembling a body of forces, marched directly to Do- 
ver, and tried to ſurprize the caſtle ; but he miſcarried in the attempt, through 
the vigilance of Richard de Grey, the governor, who was a partiſan of the earl 
of Leiceſter. This recommencement of- hoſtilities furniſhed the malecontents 
with an handle to depreciate the character of Henry, whom they.repreſented as 
a perſon bound by no ties of agreement or accommodation; and they accuſed 
him of a deſign to introduce foreign troops to enſlave the ſubjects of England. 
In order to obviate the effects of this imputation, the king iſſued a writ, to the 
citizens of London, and afterwards to all the ſheriffs of England, declaring 
that he neither had nar would invite foreigners into the realm ; charging the 
people to refuſe payment of any illegal taxes that might be laid upon them by 


the rebellious barons, and, forbidding them to march out of. their counties with. 


Clan". 48. 
Henry III. 


M. Weſtmon. 


An. Ch. 1264. 


out his ſpecial mandate: he likewiſe ordered the inhabitants of London to 
remove the earl of Leiceſter and his followers fram the city, where they had 


fixed their head-quarters. 


$ XVII. Mean while, being baffled in his expectation at Dover; he viſited 
the Cinque-Ports ; and having obliged the barons to renew their oath of fealty, 
advanced with. his army towards London, where he {till had a good number 
of adherents, though the majority of the common people were in the intereſt 
of the barons. Leiceſter, hearing of his approach, took poſt in Southwark to 
oppoſe his entrance into the capital; and the, king in his march was joined by 
prince Edward from Windſor with a ſtrong body of forces; ſa that he was 
now greatly ſuperior in number to his adverſaries. He reſolved therefore to 
attack Leiceſter in his quarters; and his friends in London undertook. ta pre- 
vent that nobleman's retreat into the city. They accordingly locked up the 
bridge gates, and threw the keys into the river, while the royal army proceeded 
to the aſſault. The earl, finding himſelf precluded, was obliged to ſtand upon 
the defenſive and maintain the engagement, until the populace, being informed 
of his ſituation, broke dayn the gates and barricadoes, and poured in vaſt num- 
bers to his aſſiſtance; ſo that the king and prince Edward were fain to re- 
treat, and Leiceſter entered London in triumph. The faction produced other 
overtures for an accommodation, and a truce was concluded, during which both 
parties agreed to refer their difference to the arbitration of the French King; 
and the reference was confirmed by the oaths of the king, barons,. and all the 
principal perſons concerned in the quarrel. Henry himſelf, with prince Ed- 
ward and ſeveral members of his council, ſet out immediately for France, 
and were followed by the chiefs of the other party, except the earl of Leiceſter, 
who was prevented from going abroad on this, occaſion by a fall from his 
horſe, in which his thigh- bone was fractured. Lewis accepted the office of 
arbitrator ; and having heard the cauſe, in an.aſſembly of the ſtates at Amiens, 
decreed that the Statutes of Oxford ſhould. be annulled ; that the king ſhould 
recover all his rights and prerogatives, and have the liberty of appointing all 
the great officers of the crown; and that foreigners ſhould be deemed capable 
of enjoying poſts and dignities as well as Engliſh ; but he added a clauſe, im- 
porting that his award ſhould have no effect to the prejudice of the privileges 
which had been granted to the Engliſh before the parliament of Oxford. The 


barons conſidered this falvo as a manifeſt contradiction, affirming that the 
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Statutes of Oxford were enacted with no other view than that of confirming 
their privileges; and therefore the clauſe furniſhed them with a pretext to re- 

ject the determination, and renew hoſtilities. | 
$ XVIII. The king was ſcarce returned from France, when Leiceſter fent 
his two ſons Henry and Simon de Montfort with a ſtrong body of forces to ra- 
vage the lands of Roger de Mortimer ; and afterwards being joined by Lle- 
wellyn, they reduced the caſtle of Radnor : another party, commanded by Ro- 
bert Ferrers, earl of Derby, advanced to Worceſter ; and after ſeveral aſſaults 
taking the city, abandoned it to plunder. Edward, marching to the relief of 
Mortimer, ſubdued ſeveral caſtles belonging to Humphry de Bohun, and 
purſued the two Montforts to Glouceſter, where they ſued for a truce, which 
they obtained by the mediation of the biſhop of Worceſter ; before the expi- 
ration of which another treaty was brought upon the carpet at Brackley, in pre- 
ſence of John de Valence, the French ambaſſador : but the parties could not 
agree upon the articles. The ſtrength of the barons lay in the middle of Eng- 
land, where the earls of Leiceſter and Derby poſſeſſed great eſtates ; beſides the 
city of London and the adjacent counties, which were greatly influenced by the 
earl of Glouceſter. The king's intereſt prevailed in the north, in the Marches 
of Wales, and in the Weſt, which was generally attached to the king of the 
Romans. As for London, it was ſtill governed by Thomas Fitz-Thomas, 
whom the populace elected from one year to another, contrary to all former 
precedents. It was under his auſpices that the citizens formed an aſſociation 
to-maintain their liberties againſt the arbitrary meaſures of the king, and ſup- 
port to the utmoſt of their power the intereſt of the confederated barons. All 
the people in the city, above twelve years of age, ſwore to obſerve this aſſo- 
ciation, which was ſigned by the mayor and commons of London on one part, 
and by the earls of Leiceſter, Glouceſter, and Derby, Hugh le D' Eſpenſer, 
the chief juſticiary, and fourteen barons on the other; and in a little time the 
barons of the Cinque-Ports acceded to the ſame engagement. The populace 
were then divided into different bands ; choſe Thomas de Pieveleſdon for their 
conſtable , created Stephen Bukerel their mareſchal ; and obliged themſelves, on 
hearing the ſound of the great bell in St. Paul's, to come forth armed by day 
or by night, to follow the banners of theſe chieftains. Under ſuch conductors, 
they made incurſions into the neighbourhood of, London, pillaging and de- 
ſtroying the houſes and lands belonging to the king of the Romans and other 
noblemen of the king's party. In the week before Palm-Sunday, they broke 
open the houſes and ſhops belonging to the Jews, plundered their effects, ſtrip- 
ped them ſtark naked, kept them in cuſtody for ſome hours, and then maſſa- 
cred above five hundred of that wretched people, under the immediate di- 
rection of a powerful baron John Fitz-John, who with his own hand mur- 
dered Koh Ben Abraham, the wealthieſt Hebrew in England; and ſeizing” all 

his treaſure divided it between himſelf and the earl of Leiceſter. 
$ XIX. The conferences for the peace having broke up, and the commiſ- 
ſioners for the barons returned to London; the king ſummoned all his mili- 
tary tenants to attend him at Oxford, and he was joined by a very conſidera- 
ble. body of forces from the north, commanded by John Comin, John Baliol 
lord of Galloway, Robert de Brus lord of Anandale, John de Vaux, Henry 
de Percy, and other noblemen from the 'Scottiſh border. With rhele he 
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marched to Northampton, where he underſtood a great number of barons had 
rendezvouled, in order to reinforce the earl of Leiceſter. Henry being refuſed 
admittance, broke down a weak part of the walls; and Simon de Montfort 
ſallying out, was taken priſoner by prince Edward, after his horſe had fallen 
upon him. This accident diſconcerted the aſſociates in ſuch a manner, that 
they threw down their arms, and ſubmitted to the mercy of the king, who 
afterwards made himſelf maſter of Leiceſter, Nottingham, Tutbury, and over- 
run the counties of Derby and Stafford, ravaging the lands belonging to his 
adverſaries. The earl of Leiceſter had begun his march from London to join 
the forces rendezvouſed at Northampton; but, hearing of their diſaſter, he 
retreated to the city, which he fortified with great diligence. Having taken 
this precaution, he reſolved to beſiege the caſtle of Rocheſter, in which the 
earl of Warenne commanded for the king, though the earl of Arundel and ſe- 
veral other noblemen were in the place. When he advanced to Strode, he 
found the bridge over the river Medway broke down, and the other ſide de- 
fended by a paliſado and breaſtwork, well manned with the inhabitants, deter- 
mined to oppoſe his paſſage: but, he filled a veſſel with combuſtibles, and 
ſetting them on fire, paſſed the river under favour of the ſmoke. Having thus 
taken poſſeſſion of the town, he inveſted the caſtle, which he would in all pro- 
bability have reduced, had not the king, in order to make a diverſion, ad- 
vanced towards London. This motion alarmed the earl ſo much, that he re- 
turned immediately to that city, leaving a ſmall body of troops at Rocheſter, 
to block up the caſtle. Theſe were eaſily defeated by the king, who now 
marched acroſs the country to the relief of the earl of Warenne. After having 
gained this advantage, he took the caſtle of Tunbridge, and directing his route 
to Winchelſea, compelled ſome of the barons of the Cinque-Ports to renew 
their oath of homage, while the reſt put to ſea, and intercepted ali ſupply of 
proviſion from abroad, except ſuch as were intended for the uſe of the male- 
contents. From Winchelſea the king marched into Suſſex, and fixed his 
quarters in the convent of Lewes, while prince Edward took up his lodging 

in the caſtle. 
$ XX. Leiceſter being by this time reinforced by a body of fifteen thou- 
ſand Londoners, reſolved to hazard a deciſive engagement; and with that 
view, began his march towards the place where the king's army was encamped, 
He halted about two leagues from Lewes; and that he might throw the odium 
of whatever miſchief ſhould happen upon Henry, he ſent a reſpectful meſſage 
to the king, declaring that he and his followers had not taken up arms with a 
view to renounce their allegiance, but merely to remedy the diforders of the 
government; he therefore conjured his majeſty to concur with them in that 
ſalutary work, proteſting that he ſhould find them as obedient as thoſe ſyco- 
phants, who, under the pretext of reſpecttul ſervice, fought his ruin, in at- 
tempting, by their infamous calumnies, to alienate his affection from his faith- 
ful ſubjects. This remonſtrance gave fuch offence to prince Edward, and the 
king of the Romans, that they anſwered it with reproach and defiance; which 
the barons retorted with intereſt, renouncing their allegiance, and branding the 
king himſelf as an enemy to the nation. Both ſides now prepared for battle 
with the utmoſt rancour of animoſity ; and the earl of Leiceſter advanced to 
the neighbourhood of Lewes, where he found Henry's troops ready to give 
| | m 
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him a warm reception, The royal army was formed in three diviſions; prince 
Edward commanded on the right, the Li of the Romans was poſted in the 
left wing, and Henry himſelf remained in the centre. The barons were divided 
into four bodies : the firſt was conducted by Henry de Montfort, ſon of the ge- 
neral ; the earl of Glouceſter commanded the ſecond ; Simon, earl of Leiceſter, 


was at the head of the third ; and the fourth, conſiſting of Londoners, extended 


to the left, under the direction of Nicholas Seagrave. The battle was begun 
by prince Edward, who attacked the London militia with ſuch fury, that they 
could not ſuſtain the charge, but gave way, and fled immediately with great 
precipitation. He was ſo tranſported with the deſire of revenging the inſult 
they had offered to his mother, that he purſued them four miles from the field 
of battle, making a terrible laughter. While he made this imprudent uſe of 
his victory, the earls of Leiceſter and Glouceſter obtained the ſame advantage 
over Henry and the king of the Romans : the left wing was almoſt wholly cut 
in pieces, the king of the Romans with John Comyn, Robert de Brus, and 
other noblemen, being taken priſoners ; but the centre made a very gallant 
reſiſtance, being animated by the example of Philip Baſſet, who pertormed 
miracles of valour, until he was overpowered with numbers, after havin 

received four and twenty wounds: the king himſelf was lightly hurt and his 
| horſe killed under him, before he retired to the priory of Lewes, where he fell 
into the hands of the enemy. The royal army was totally routed when prince 
Edward returned from the purſuit ; and his followers were ſtruck with ſuch 
conſternation, that the earl of Warenne, W. de Valence, Guy de Luſignan, 
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and Hugh Bigod, fled with ſeven hundred men to Pevenſey, where they em- 


barked for the continent. This defection diſabled prince Edward from execu- 
ting his firſt reſolution, of falling upon the victors while they were yet diſperſed 
in the purſuit and pillage ; at the {ame time it enabled the earl of Leiceſter to 
reduce his forces into ſome order, in caſe he ſhould be attacked. Perceiving, 
however, that chey were unwilling to engage, he amuſed Edward with propo- 
ſals of accommodation, until he had ſent ſome detachments to cut off his re- 
treat; and the prince finding himſelf entangled in the ſnare, was fain to ſubmit 
to whatever was propoſed. The negotiation laſted but a tew minutes; and the 
treaty was concluded on theſe conditions: The Statutes of Oxford ſhall be 


punctually obſerved, though under ſuch qualifications as may be judged pro- 


per by four biſhops or barons appointed in parliament : If theſe four commil- 
ſioners cannot agree, they ſhall be referred to the arbitration of the count of 
Anjou, brother to the king of France, aſſiſted by four French noblemen : And 


Edward himſelf, with his couſin Henry ſon to the king of the Romans, ſhall 
remain as hoſtages in the hands of the barons, until theſe things ſhall be regu- 
lated by the authority of parliament. 

XXI. This convention, which was called the Miſe of Lewes, being ſettled, 
orders ſubſcribed by the king were ſent to the governors of all the caſtles 
in which the barons who had been taken at Northampton were kept, to re- 


leaſe the priſoners; and the garriſon of Tunbridge was diſbanded. The 


northern barons taken in the battle were diſmiſſed to their own pared : and, 
1 


indeed it was ſtipulated that the priſoners on both ſides ſhould be ſet at liberty; 
nevertheleſs, Leiceſter detained the king of the Romans, with his ſon Ed- 
mund, Philip Baſſet, and other priſoners of quality, and arreſted all 15 no- 
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bility who adhered to the king, as fait as he could enſnare them into captivity, 
Writs were iſſued in the king's name, forbidding all perſons on the ſevereſt pe- 
nalties to wear armour, without a ſpecial licence from his majeſty, which was 
granted to none but his own creatures: he obliged the king to commit the 
guardianſhip of all the counties to perſons whom he himſelf nominated, and 
to deliver up all the royal towns and caſtles; and then he reſtricted him to 
cloſer confinement: prince Edward was ſent priſoner to Wallingford, but 
afterwards removed with his brother Henry to Dover caſtle. As the chief 
aim of the barons in agreeing to the articles at Lewes was to ſecure the perſon 
of prince Edward, they never thought of executing the convention ; on the 
rontrary, they concerted a new plant of government, to be authorized by a 
parliament which they intended to aſſemble in the King's name about Whit- 
ſuntide. This ſtep, however, was attended with ſome difficulties. They did 
not chuſe to ſummon any of the oppoſite party; and they foreſaw that a 
parliament compoſed wholly of their own creatures, would be thought defi- 
cient in point of legal authority. They therefore contrived a method to ren- 
der it more general and authentic. They compelled the king to ſign com- 
miſſions, appointing in every county certain officers or magiſtrates, under the 
title of Contervators, for preſerving the privileges of the people; and theſe 
being adherents of the barons, were inveſted with a very extenſive authority. 
Then the king ſigned new writs to theſe conſervators, commanding them to 
appoint four knights in every ſhire, to ſit and repreſent it in the enſuing par- 
liament; and from this æra moſt writers date the origin of that right which the 
commons have to fit in the great council of the nation, ſince the Norman 
conqueſt. The parliament, packed in this manner, of members entirely de- 
voted to the barons, did not fail to approve the plan of government, which 
was projected to the following purpoſe : that the raw ſhould nominate 
three commiſſioners of undoubred ſagacity and diſcretion, impowered to 
chuſe a council of nine noblemen, to whoſe care the adminiſtration of pub- 
lic affairs ſhould be entruſted; and that theſe nine counſellors. might be 
changed occaſionally, with the conſent of the king and the commiſſioners : 
that in caſe of diſagreement in opinion among the three commiſſioners, touching 
the choice of the counſellors, the diſpute ſhould be determined by the majo- 
rity : that the deliberations of the nine ſhould be executed with the approbation 
of ſix of the number ; but if that could not be procured, the affairs ſhould be 
referred to the determination of the three great commiſſioners : that the king 
ſhould have power to diſmiſs or change theſe commiſſioners, with the conſent 
of the barons; and that the nomination of all public officers ſhould be at the 
diſpoſition of the nine counſellors : and theſe regulations ſhould prevail until 
altered or annulled by the parliament. The three commiſſioners were the 
earls of Leiceſter and Glouceſter, and the biſhop of Chicheſter ; who con- 
tinued to govern the kingdom upon this new model, after having extorted the 
approbation of the king and prince Edward, by threatening both with per- 
petual impriſonment. 5 | 

XXII. The queen, who reſided in France, no ſooner heard of the unſor- 
tunate battle of Lewes, than ſhe began to borrow a ſum of money to raiſe 
forces and equip a fleet, for releaſing her ſon and huſhand. An infinite num- 
ber of ſoldiers of fortune flocked from Germany, Burgundy, and other coun- 
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tries, to Damme in Flanders, which was the place of rendezvous ſhe had ap- 
pointed ; and at the ſame time the king of France was employed in ſetting on 
foot a mighty armament, which was ſuppoſed to be intended againſt the barons 
of England, who had ſo inſolently rejected his award. Leiceſter, poſſeſſed 
with this notion, obliged Henry to write a letter to Lewis, deſiring that prince 
would deſiſt from his martial preparations, and interpoſe his good offices in 
effecting a ſolid peace between the crown and the barons. As the king of 
France paid very little regard to this addreſs from a prince in actual im- 
priſonment ; king Henry repeated his remonſtrance, intreating that he would 
not ſend or ſuffer any of his ſubjects to come over to England, leſt ſuch a ſtep 
might be prejudicial to his ſon Edward, and to his nephew Henry, who were 
hoſtages in the power of the barons ; and reinvolve the kingdom in bloodſhed 
and confuſion. As Lewis had, in a letter to Henry, preſſed him to ſend over 
ambaſſadors to Boulogne, in order to diſcuſs the reference to which both ſides 
had agreed in the convention of Lewes, the king of England gave him to 
underitand, that his chief counſellors were gone to take ſecurity from ſome 
lords of the Marches ; but, if he would ſend a ſafe-condut, his ambaſſadors 
ſhould be at Boulogne about the middle of Auguſt. 

$ XXIII. The noblemen of the Welſh marches had declared openly 
againſt the proceedings of the laſt parliament ; and Leiceſter had marched to 
that country, in order to ſuppreſs them entirely, or compromiſe matters in 
ſuch a manner as. would prevent domeſtic diſturbances, while the nation was 
threatened with a foreign invaſion. He accordingly reduced their caſtles, and 
ravaged their lands, until they were obliged to give hoſtages for keeping the 
peace ; then he returned towards London to oppoſe the deicent of the enemy. 
He had ifſued out writs in the king's name, ſummoning all the military te- 
nants to appear in arms on the third day of Auguſt at London: he demanded 
a certain number of armed infantry from every hamlet, according to its ſize, 
while the cities and borroughs were required to provide horſe as well as foot, 
with maintenance for forty days, at the common expence of the inhabitants. 
| Writs were likewiſe iſſued to all the ports, cities, and towns, in Norfolk and 


Suffolk, to raiſe forces, and equip veſſels, under the direction of Hugh le | 


D' Eſpenſer the new juſticiary, who undertook to guard that part of the coaſt, 
while the earl of Leiceſter took charge of the fleet fitted out by the Cinque- 
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ports, to ſcreen the ſouthern parts from invaſion. But the fears of a deſcent Rot. Parl. 48. 
ſoon vaniſhed, when the forces aſſembled at Damme by queen Eleanor, diſ- Henry III. 


perſed and retired for want of money ; and it appeared that the king of France 
had never entertained the deſign of landing in Britain. But this was not the 
only apprehenſion that diſturbed the barons in the enjoyment of their power. 
Cardinal Guido arrived at Boulogne, with orders from -the pope to denounce 


_ eccleſiaſtical cenſures againſt the earls of Leiceſter, Glouceſter, Norfolk, and 


their adherents, unleſs they would immediately abjure the Statutes of Oxford, 
reſtore the king to the full enjoyment of his royal prerogative, and ſet prince 
Edward and his couſin at liberty. The barons had forbid the legate to enter 
the kingdom, on pain of death ; and he had in his turn publiſhed an admonition 
at Boulogne, requiring them to give him admittance before a certain day; 
otherwiſe he would excommunicate them nominally, and lay their lands under 
an interdict. Then they thought proper to amule the cardinal, by ſending 


Over 
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over the biſhops of London, Worceſter, and Wincheſter, Hugh le D*Eſpen- 
ſer, and Peter de Montfort, to treat with the king of France, in his preſence, 


about a reformation of the ſtate of the kingdom. Theſe commiſſioners wer: 
inſtructed to propoſe that two of their number, and two French noblemen, 


choſen by Lewis, ſhould act as arbitrators ; and. Peter de Montfort Was fur. 
niſned with particular credentials from Henry, for ratifying in his name what 
ever the four ſhould determine. This negotiation, however, miſcarried, and 
the legate ordered the biſhops to publiſh the ſentences of excommunication and 
interdict as ſoon as they ſhould return to England. They promiſed to obey 


his mandate; to which, however, they did not conform, alledging that they | 


were deprived of the bulls by the mariners of the Cinque-Ports, who boarded 


them in their paſſage, and tore all their papers. The cardinal conſidering this 


Rymer. 


excuſe as a mere evaſion, ordered the cenſures to be publiſhed at Rheims, and 


returning to Rome fucceeded Urban in the papacy. 


$ XXIV. Hitherto Leiceſter had proceeded with uninterrupted proſperity. 
He obliged Henry to confirm Thomas Fitz-Thomas in the mayoralty of Lon- 
don, and reſolved to reduce the lords of the Welſh. marches, who were {till 
averſe to his adminiſtration, and had begun to take meaſures for reducing his 
exorbitant power. Theſe were Roger de Mortimer, James Audeley, Roger 
de Leyburn, Hamon VEftrange, Roger de Clifford, and Hugh de Truble- 
ville, againſt whom he now marched, carrying the king along with him as a 


ſanction to the undertaking. They had ſecured or broken down all the 
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bridges on the Severne; ſo that he could not paſs the river, until Llewellyn, his 
ally, made a diverſion in his favour, by falling upon the lands of thoſe noble- 


men. Finding themſelves thus hemmed in between two enemies, they were 


obliged to ſubmit, and were pardoned on condition of delivering up their 
caſtles, together with the cuſtody of their lands, to Simon earl of Leiceſter ; 
who likewiſe received of prince Edward the caſtle and county palatine of 
Cheſter, which he committed to the care of his ſon Simon; and a peace be- 
tween Wales and Cheſhire was immediately concluded, at Hawarden. 
8 XXV. The barons, who had taken up arms againſt the king on account 
of his arbitrary government, could not but he jealous of Leiceſter, who reigned 
as abſolutely as any tyrant upon earth. The earl of Glouceſter, in particular, 
was jealous of his power, and refented the arrogance of his behaviour. He 
looked upon him as an ambitious adventurer, making large ſtrides towards 
the throne, under the ſpecious pretext of patriotiſm ; and. foreſaw infinite] 
more miſchief in the ſway of ſuch an uſurper, than ever could be dreaded 
from the miſconduct of a weak prince like Henry, He had already impriſoned 


the earl of Derby in the Tower, for ſome pretended miſdemeanor ;-/ and be- 


haved in ſuch a cool indifferent manner to the earl of Glouceſter, as ſeemed 
the prelude of ſome ſuch deſign againſt that nobleman, who therefore began 
to take meaſures for his own defence. He favoured the malecontents on the 
Welſh marches, and employed all his influence in raiſing a faction to counter- 
balance the power of Leiceſter. Simon perceived his drift, and iſſued a pro- 
clamation commanding all thoſe who had lately taken arms againſt the eſtab- 
liſhed government, to retire into Ireland; but, inſtead of obeying this order, 
they repaired to the lands of the earl of Glouceſter, who afforded them ſhelter 


and protection. Mean while the enemies of Leiceſter, inſinuated on ” oc- 
ih: ; | caſions, 
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caſions, that the-cruelty with which he treated the king and his brother, with 
their ſons, too -plainly denoted the pernicious defign which he harboured 
in his-boſom ; and thele reports began to have ſuch effect upon the minds of 
the nation, that he found it abſolutely neceſſary to take ſome ſteps for his own 
exculpation. With this view, he convoked a parliment, on pretence to con- 
cert. meaſures for ſetting prince Edward at liberty; and at this aſſembly every 
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ſhire was repreſented by two knights, and two burgeſſes appeared for every 


city and borough in the kingdom. When the parliament met at Weſtmin- 
ſter, Leiceſter accuſed Glouceſter of having granted ſhelter and protection 
to the lords of the Welſh Marches, and demanded hoſtages for his fidelity; 
but the earl, | inſtead of complying with his demand, quitted the place 
abrubtly, and retired to the weſt, with a ſtrong body of his followers, among 
whom was John Giffard, one of the braveſt noblemen in England, whom 
Leiceſter had attempted to oppreſs. As this parliament had been convoked 
chiefly on account of prince Edward, the biſhops of London, Worceſter, and 
Chicheſter, drew up a convention, containing the conditions of his releaſe, 


and the king was obliged to ſwear to the performance. The prince parted 


with his palace at Weſtminſter to Peter de Montfort; ceded; his cattle of 


Briſtol to the earl of Leiceſter ; and promiſed, in writing, to deliver all his 


caſtles in the Marches of Wales, for three years, to ſuch perſons as ſhould be 
named by the king's council; to perſuade or compel the noblemen of the 


Marches to ſubmit to the preſent adminiſtration; to oppoſe the introduction of 


foreigners ; to obſerve the agreement, on pain of forfeiting his eſtate; to give 
up the cuſtody of all his caſtles for the term of five years; and to conſent that 
his couſin Henry ſhould be detained till the end of the year, as an hoſtage for 
his behaviour, in caſe the kingdom ſhould be invaded. This convention being 
ſigned and ratified, Edward was brought into Weſtminſter-Hall, where the 
inſtrument was read in public; and nine biſhops joined in excommunicating 
all thoſe who ſhould preſume to violate the agreement. Then the prince was 
declared free and at liberty, though like his father ſurrounded by a ſtrong 
guard, which had particular orders to watch his motions; writs were iſſued for 
exacting a new oath of allegiance from all the people of England; and the 
mayor and aldermen of London ſwore fealty at St. Paul's, where Fitz - Tho- 


as they could depend upon his protection. 

SXXVI. All thoſe who were diſguſted at the pride, inſolence, tyranny, and 
extortion of Leiceſter, having now found a leader and patron in the earl of 
Glouceſter, who was one of the moſt powerful and popular noblemen of his 
time, raiſed ſuch a clamour againſt Simon, as ſeemed to portend a very dan- 
gerous e In order to avert this ſtorm, he is ſaid to have formed the 
deſign of taking away the life of his antagoniſt; and for this purpoſe, deſired his 
ſon Henry de Montfort to proclaim a tournament at Northampton, to which 
all knights were invited without diſtinction. He knew the ambition and im- 
petuoſity of young Glouceſter, who had, on a former occaſion, expreſſed an 
eager deſire of trying his dexterity and manhood againſt Henry; and he did 
not doubt but that the ſame eagerneſs ſubſiſted, and would animate him to ap- 
pear in the liſts; in which caſe, it was ſuppoſed he would never have returned 
alive. Glouceſter, well acquainted with the treacherous diſpoſition of Mont - 
fort, avoided the ſnare ;. and Leiceſter finding himſelf diſappointed, prevailed 
Vor. I. 2Z 7 2 upon 
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mas told the king in public, that he might be ſure of their allegiance ſo long Rymer. 
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ducted him to the caſtle of Wigmore. 10 
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upon the young knights and gentlemen aſſembled at the tournament, to proceed 


immediately to the Marches of Wales, in hope of taking Glouceſter by ſur- 


prize: that nobleman, however, was upon his guard, had already fortified his 
caſtles, and engaged in a league with Mortimer and the other lords for their 
mutual ſecurity. Leiceſter arriving at Hereford, with the king and prince in 
his retinue, and perceiving his rival well prepared for his defence, propoſed a 
treaty of accommodation, which was recommended to both parties by Henry, 
and managed by the biſhop of Worceſter and ſome other noblemen, whom 
Glouceſter knew to be devoted to the intereſt of his adverſary; he therefore 
had no intention to depend upon any politic reconciliation, and amuſed the 
managers with-a; negotiation, until the meaſures he had concerted with Morti- 
mer were ripe for execution. He ſa no way fo effectual for humbling Lei- 
ceſter, and preventing the dangerous conſequences of his ambition, as that of 
effecting the eſcape of prince Edward, and ſupporting him with all his power 
and influence. He by means of his brother Thomas de Clare, who at- 
tended Edward as a companion, communicated his reſolution to that prince, 
who readily embraced the oecaſion of retrieving his liberty, and promiſed to 


act according to the directions he received. In purſuance of theſe; he one day 


rode forth in the afternoon to divert himſelf in Widmarſh near Hereford, ac- 
companied by his uſual guards. and attendants, and made running matches be- 
tween them until he had tired all their horſes: in the evening the lord Croft 
appearing on the aſcent of Tulington-Hill, and waving his bonnet according to 
agreement, the prince mounted a ſteed of incomparable fleetneſs, which he had 
reſerved for the purpoſe, and bad adieu to his keepers, who purſued: him for 


ſome time, until they ſaw: him received by Roger de Mortimer, with a party of 


men, who: had concealed.themſelves in a neiglibouring wood, and now! con- 
Wo Dis. 11251 bus Bar 

XXVII. Edward's deliverance: was no ſooner known, than the lords of 
the Marches took to their arms, reduced all their own caſtles which they had 


formerly given up, and over- ran all the country fram Hereford to Cheſter. 
The earl ot Glouceſter: took the field with all the forces he could aſſemble, and 


recourſe to his ally Llewellyn, prince of North Wales, who fell upon the _— 


broke down the bridges of the Severne, to prevent the excurſions of Leiceſter, 
Great numbers flocked from all quarters to ſerve under the banners of prince 
Edward, who was joined by John Giffard, at the head of a ſurpriſing multitude: 
of horſe and foot, who followed the fortunes of that gallant chieftain; and he 
was reinforced by William de Valence, John earl of Warenne, and Hugh 
Bigod, who had a few days before landed at Pembroke, with a body of ſtout 
warriors enliſted upon the continent. Leiceſter. was not a little confounded/ 
when he heard of Edward's eſcape; though at firſt he believed the prince had 
fled into Pembrokeſhire, in order to take ſhipping for France; but he was ſoon. 
undeceived to his ſorrow, when Edward, at the head of a numerous army, ad- 
vanced to Worceſter, and found means to cut off his retreat into England. 
Montfort being thus caught in the ſnare he had laid for the earl of Glouceſter, 
ſurrounded by enemies and at a great diſtance from London, which had hi- 
therto ſupplied him with reſources, ſummoned all the military tenants of the 
crown to meet the king at Glouceſter with the utmoſt diſpatch; but this order 
was ill obeyed, and before any body of militia appeared in his behalf, the city 
of Glouceſter and the caſtle were taken by prince Edward. Then Leiceſter had 
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of the earl of Glouceſter in Glamorgan, and ſent a body of Welſh troops to join 
Montfort. Thus reinforced, he marched to Monmouth; whither he was fol- 
lowed by John Giffard, who challenged him to battle : 'but he declined an en- 
gagement and proceeded to Newport, where he expected to be ſupplied with 
Fins from Briſtol,” according to the order he had ſent to that city, that he 
might tranſport his army thither, as he could not otherwife paſs the Severne. 
The earl of Glouceſter, however, blocking up the mouth of the Avon with a 
fleet of gallies, no veſſel could come round to his aſſiſtance: and now he ſaw 
himfelf in the utmoſt diſtreſs; for prince Edward had come up with his army 
to Newport, and waited only for day- light to begin the attack. © 
TY XXVIL In this emergency, he decamped ſilently in the middle of the 
night, which, being dark and rempeftuous, favoured” his 5 of into North 
ales; from whenee he afterwards retreated through woods and over moun- 
tains to Hereford, where he fixed his quartets, till he ſhould find an opportu- 
nity of croſling the Severne. Mean while he ordered his ſon Simon, Who was 
engaged in the ſiege of Pevenſey- caſtle, to relinquiſh that A and march 
immediately to his aſſiſtance. In obedience to this order he returned to Lon- 
don, where he aſſembled e body of troops, including, ſixteen banherets 
and their followers, and began his march for the banks f the Severne. In his 
route he took Wincheſter by ftorm, was adtnitred withour oppoſition into Ox- 
ford and Northampton, from hence he proceeded to Kenilworth, where his 
forces lay encamped in the moſt careleſs ſecurity. A man and a woman, who 
acted as ſpies for Edward in Simon's army, ſent an account of their defenceleſs 
ſituation, to that prince, Who advancing immediately from Worceſter, found 
Montfort's troops aſleep, and took them all priſoners without reſiſtance: his 
ſoldiers were enriched with a prodigious Booty, and he numbered among his 
captives, the earl of Oxford, W. de Montchenſy, Baldwin Wake, Hugh 
Neville, Adam de Neumarche, and many other perſons of diſtinction. When 
he returned from this excurſion to Worceſter, he was informed that Leiceſter 
had paſſed the Severne in his abſence, encamped at Kemſey, from whence 
he moved in the night to Eveſham, in Hope of being able to join his ſon next 
day at Kenilwofth. Edward having recetwed intimatlon of his deſign, put his 
army in motion about ſun- ſet, giving our that his march was directed to Bridg- 
north, that he might deceive the ſpies of the enemy: he accordingly took 
that route, in which having proceeded about two or three miles, he faced about 
for Eveſham, which he inveſted in the morning before ſun-riſe. | | 
XXIX. Leiceſter at firft miſtook the Fee for the forces under 
his ſon, whoſe diſaſter he had not yet learned; but he was ſoon undeceived by 
the banners of Glouceſter and Mortimer, and aſcending a ſmall eminence to 
obſerve their number and e e with both, that he could 
not help exclaiming, Lord have mercy upon our ſouls, for our bodies are 
< doomed to deſtruction.“ He did not, however, abandon himſelf to unmanly 
deſpair ; but feeing himſelf furrounded on all fides, drew up his men in a com 
pact circle, and exhorted them to fight like brave men, whoſe lives and liber- 
ties were at ſtake : at rhe ſame time he obliged the king to put on armour, 
that he might not be known, and expoſe himſelf in the front of the battle. 
Edward attacked his troops with incredible fury, ſo that the Welſh could not 
ſuſtain his firſt onſet, while Glouceſter charged with equal intrepidity in wo. 
| . 22 2 2 ther 
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W. de Mandeville, Guy de Bardolfe, and all the barons, had ſhared the fate 


ſoldiers fell in the field; and prince Edward obtained a complete victory, 


reſolved to beſiege and deſtroy the city of London, which was always attached 
to the malecontents. The citizens being informed of this determination, and 
underſtanding they were adjudged. to. have forfeited their privileges, ſubmit- 
ted to the mercy of the king, who deprived London of its chains, barricadoes, 
gates, magiſtrates, and charter, which the inhabitants were obliged to redeem 
with a large ſum of money; and Fitz- Thomas the mayor, with ſome of his 
aſſociata ic was impriſoned, until they purchaſed a pardon with the beſt part. of 
tneir ſubſtance. The confederated barons were perſecuted with the. utmoſt ſe- 
verity : their effects were ſeized, and their perſons hunted about from one place 
to another, until they were almoſt driven to deſpair. Simon de Montfort, eldeſt 
ſon of the earl of Leiceſter, had endeavoured to ſecure a protector in the per- 
fon of Richard, king of the Rotnans, who was a priſoner under his care in the 
caſtle of Kenilworth, from whence he now releaſed him without ranſom ; and 
many other captives of note, who had been taken in the battle of Lewes, were 


ſet at liberty in the ſame manner: but Simon reaped no immediate advantage 
from his generoſity. | | 


" 
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$XXXl. The king was implacable; and prince Edward reſolved to extir- 
minate the very ſeeds of oppoſition : Simon therefore quitted the caſtle of Kenil- 
worth, in which he.left a good garriſon, and aſſembling the wreck of his fa- 
ther's army, took poſſeſſion of the iſle of Axholme in Lincolnſhire; which he 
fortified as a retreat for himſelf and his friends, who joined him to a conſider- 


able number. Edward, judging it altogether improper to allow ſuch a body An. Ch. 1266. 


of: enemies to maintain their tooting in the middle of the kingdom, marched 
thither at the head of his forces, and found che place ſtrongly fortified both 
by art and nature: nevertheleſs he carried on his attacks with ſuch vigour, 
that the beſieged, after an obſtinate defence, were obliged to ſurrender upon. 
aſſurance of lite and limb; but with reſpect to their eſtates, they agreed to ſub- 
mit to the judgment of the king of the Romans and prince Edward. In con- 
ſequence of this capitulation, Montfort appeared before the king's court, where 
he found a warm advocate in the king of the Romans, who aſſured Henry, 
that immediately after the battle of Eveſham, the garriſon of Kenilworth 
would have murdered him, had not Montfort ſaved his life at the hazard of 
his own, and ſet him at liberty without ranſom; he therefore begged that he 
would indulge him with a free pardon. This requeſt was vehemently oppoſed by 
the earl-of Glouceſter ; and as they did not chuſe to diſoblige that nobleman, 
it was reſolved in council that Montfort ſhould quit the kingdom, and enjoy 
an allowance of five hundred marks a year, provided he would ſurrender the 
caſtle of Kenilworth ; though it was not in his power to fulfil this article, be- 
cauſe the garriſon would not obey his order. All the other rebels found in the 
iſle of Axholme were pardoned, upon ſwearing that they would never carry 


arms for the future againſt the king; an oath which was very ill obſerved in 8 
the ſequel. And thus the tranquillity of the kingdom was reſtored. Mat. Paris. 


$ XXXII. In the midft of theſe tranſactions, the queen, who had reſided two 
years in France, arrived in England, accompanied by Ottoboni, cardinal of 
St. Adrian, the pope's legate, fraught with ſeveral bulls from Clement X. con- 
firming thoſe of his predeceſſor againſt Leiceſter and his adherents, whom he 


now excommunicated whether dead or living: he likewiſe laid an interdict 


upon their lands; granted to Henry one year's tenth of all the revenues of the 
clergy; and ſummoned the biſhops of Worceſter, Chicheſter, Wincheſter, 
and London, to appear before him, to anſwer for their crimes, in ſupporting 
Leiceſter in all his rebellious meaſures, and diſregarding the cenſures which the 
pope had denounced againſt that arch rebel and his adherents. The biſhop of 
. Worceſter profeſſed penitence, was abſolved, and died; but the other three 
were ſent to Rome, in order to undergo ſuch puniſhment as the pe; © ſhould 
think proper to inflict. - Mean while Simon de Montfort, who ſeemed at firſt 
pretty well ſatisfied with his ſituation, withdrew privately from the prince's pa- 
lace, and joined a ſet of pyrates belonging to the Cinque-Ports, who conferred 
upon him the command of their ſhips, with which he pillaged all veſſels that 
fell in his way; and as it plainly appeared that theſe pyracies were favoured by 
the inhabitants of the Cinque-Ports, the king ſent prince Edward to chaſtiſe 
them, not only for this injuſtice, but alſo for their continual attachment to the 
rebellious barons. He accordingly began his march for Winchelſea, which ke 


took by ſtorm ; but the other ports ſubmitted, upon promiſe of a general M. wegmon. 


amneſty and the confirmation of their privileges. Fabian. II. II. 
; SXXXIII. 
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 $XXXUIT. Though the barons had received a total overthrow at Eveſham, 
and the king had in a manner deſtroyed the roots of that confederacy, the 
peace of the kingdom was not yet perfectly re- eſtabliſned; for the caſtle 
of Kenilworth {till held out againſt the royaliſts; and there was a body in 
arms in the northern counties, which committed depredations in defiance of 
his authority. He detached his nephew Henry, ſon of the king of the Romans, 
againſt thoſe freebooters, whom he ſurprized, defeated, and diſperſed; but he 
could not ſecure the perſons of their chiefs, who joining other malecontents, 
particularly thoſe who had been diſlodged from the iſle of Axholme, took poſ- 
ſeſſion of the iſle of Ely in Cambridgeſhire, from whence they made incurſions 
into the neighbouring counties. At the ſame time, Adam Gurdon, for- 
merly governor of Dunſtar caſtle, celebrated for his ſtrength and bravery, main- 
tained himſelf with eighty horſe in the woods between Alton and Farnham, 
and ravaged the counties of Berks and Surrey, till prince Edward came upon 
him by ſurprize, while his followers were at ſome diſtance. He immediate! 
ſingled out the prince, Who commanded his attendants to retire; and a ſingle 
combat enſued, in which they both manifeſted equal ſtrength, courage, and 
dexterity: at length Adam's foot ſlipping, he fell to the ground, and remained 
at the mercy of the victor, Who not only ſpared his life but took him into his 
ſervice, in which Gurdon behaved ever after with the utmoſt fidelity. 
XXIV. By ſuch vigorous proceedings, all the little inſurrections and diſ- 
turbances were quelled in different parts of England; but the malecontents 
{till kept poſſeſſion of the iſle of Ely; and Kenilworth caſtle was maintained 
enry de Haſtings and William de Patiſhulle, who confided ſo much in 
the ſtrength of the fortification, the ſtores of proviſion and ammunition that 
were in the place, the bravery of the garriſon, that conſiſted of ſeventeen hun- 
dred men, and the promiſe of Simon de Montfort, who aſſured them he would 
bring an army of foreigners to their aſſiſtance, 'that they would not liſten to 
terms of ſubmiſſion. The king marched againſt this fortreſs in perſon, and 
ſummoned the governor to ſurrender, who, far from obeying his citation, 
was ſo barbarous as to cut off the hand of the purſuivant who delivered the 
meſſage. The caſtle was immediately inveſted ; but the garriſon was ſo well 
provided, and. made ſuch a gallant defence, that it ſeemed impoſſible to re- 
duce it any other way than by famine. As theſe troubles in a great meaſure 
aroſe from confiſcating the eſtates of rebels, and beſtowing them upon the king's 
adherents, Henry convoked a parliament in the town of Kenilworth, to miti- 


gate the ordinance which had been enacted on this ſubject; and it was de- 


garriſon of Kenilworth, on whom however it produced 


creed in a new law, called the Dictum de Kenilworth, that all forfeited eſtates 
ſhould be reſtored to the original owners, after a certain deduction for his ma- 
jeſty's uſe, according to the nature of the treſpaſs or delinquency of the pro- 


prietor. As for Henry de Haſtings, he was, for his cruelty to the purſuivant, 


fined in a ſum equal to the revenue of his eſtate for ſeven years; and the earl 
of Derby, who- bad twice rebelled, was condemned to impriſonment for the 
ſame term, if he would not chuſe to throw himſelf altogether upon the king's 
mercy. This decree: was publiſhed at Coventry, and _—_ of the 

no effect. They con- 
tinued to defend the place with ſurpriſing obſtinacy, until their proviſion be- 
ginning to fail, the ſoldiers growing ſickly, and their hopes — 
; : Simon 
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Simon de Montfort more and more languid, they agreed to ſurrender within 
forty days, if they ſhould not be relieved, on condition of ſaving their lives, 
limbs, - horſes, and armour. The king accepting the propoſal, hoſtages were 
delivered; and, at the expiration of, the quarantine, the garriſon marched out 
like ſo many ſpectres, withered: and exhauſted with fatigue and famine; and ; 
their long confinement and ſickneſs had occaſioned ſuch a ſtench, that the rg 
king's ſoldiers were almoſt ſuffocated: when they firſt took poſſeſſion of the Hi. * 
caſtle, which Henry committed to the cuſtody of his younger ſon Edmund, Brady. 
to whom he had already granted the honour of Lancaſter, the ſtewardſhip of | 
England, and all the eſtate of the late earl of Leiceſter. | 
-& XXXV. The reduction of Kenilworth, and the proſpect of ſubduing the 
rebels in the iſle of Ely, ſeemed to efface all former misfortunes from the re- 
membrance of Henry; and though Edward had ſworn, to the earl of Glou- 
ceſter, when he firſt eſpouſed his cauſe, that he would uſe his beſt endeavours 
to re-eſtabliſh. the antient laws, and drive the foreigners from the king's coun- 
cils, he now ſeemed more intent upon reducing the malecontents than incli- 
nable to perform the articles of this obligation. As the affairs of Henry proſ- 
pered, both father and ſon acted with leſs reſtraint, and made the leſs ſcruple 
to extend the royal prerogative beyond the limits which the laws preſcribed. 
It was not ſo much with a view to augment the regal power, as to prevent 
the carl of Leiceſter from uſurping the throne, that the earl of Glouceſter had 
exerted himſelf in behalf of prince Edward; and now foreſeeing that ſhould 
the malecontents be altogether oppreſſed, the king would render himſelf in- 
tirely abſolute, he thought it incumbent upon him to prevent ſuch a calamity 
to the nation. With this view he demanded that the malecontents ſhould be 
put in poſſeſſion of their eſtates, according to the Dictum de Kenilworth : but 
Henry refuſing to comply with the terms of his propoſal, he retired to his own 
eſtate on the frontiers of Wales; engaged in a treaty with Llewyllen, and ſome 
noblemen in the neighbourhood ; and ſent promiſe of ſuccour to the revolters 
of Ely. The court took umbrage at his abſence and preparations ; but as he 
cloaked theſe laſt with the pretext of a quarrel with Mortimer, the king 
gave himſelf no trouble to appeaſe the diſcontent of ſuch a powerful noble- 
man, and bent all his thoughts towards the reduction of the rebels. He 
therefore aſſembled a parliament to concert meaſures, and grant a ſupply 
for this expedition; and as the earl of Glouceſter did not appear, ſent — 
noblemen to perſuade him to come and take his place in the great aſſem- 
bly of the nation. They found him buſily employed in raiſing troops; and » 
when they expreſſed their ſurprize at ſuch preparation, he aſſured them thoſe 
levies were deſtined againſt his enemy Mortimer, and in a writing, ſigned by his 
own hand, promiſed that he would never take arms againſt his majeſty, This 
obligation quieted the ſuſpicions; of the king and parliament : they granted a 
ſubſidy for maintaining the war againſt the malecontents ; and at the ſame time An. Ch. 1267. 
the legate preſſed the clergy to grant the ſame aid to his holineſs; a deman 
which the prelates rejected with diſdain. ha 
'$XXXVI. As ſoon as the ſeſſion broke up, Henry took the field with his 
troops; and, advancing into Cambridgeſhire, ſummoned the rebels of Ely 
to ſurrender, But they truſted too much to their own valour, and the advan- 
tages of their ſituation, to be diſmayed by his menaces; and their * Le | 
| | defence 
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defence in the firſt attacks abated his courage in ſuch a manner, that he re- 
ſolved to wait the arrival of prince Edward, who was then engaged in an 
expedition againſt John de Veſcy, a northern baron, Who had ſeized the caſtle 
of Alnewick, which however the prince compelled him to ſurrender at diſ- 
cretion. While the king and his ſon were thus employed, the earl of Glou- 


ceſter put himſelf in motion with the troops he had aſſembled on his own eſtate 


and in the priacipality of Wales; and marched with ſuch expedition, that he 
arrived in the neighbourhood of London before it was known whether he act- 
ed for the king or in behalf of the malecontents. The magiſtrates who had 


been appointed by the king were doubtful of his deſign, and conſulted with 


AQ. Public, 


the pope's legate, whom Henry had left in poſſeſſion of the Tower. The car- 
dinal adviſed them to admit the earl, with a few attendants; and for ſome days 
he remained quiet, without betraying the leaſt hint of his intention: but John 
D' Eguille arriving with a party of rebels from the north, and taking up his 
quarters in Southwark ; and he being followed by another party from Ely, 
under the command of Robert de Willoughby, the magiſtrates, who could 
no longer miſtake his purpoſe, ordered the drawbridge to be drawn up, and 
the gates guarded for their own ſecurity. Things continued in this poſture for 
a fortnight, during which the earl ſecured the inhabitants in his intereſt ; then 
ſeized the gates, and granted admittance to the troops of the malecontents. 
The populace choſe a new ſet of magiſtrates ; bulwarks and barbicans were 
erected between the Tower and the city; and Glouceſter ſummoned the legate 
to ſurrender that fortreſs. At firſt he ſtood upon the defenſive ; when all com- 
munication being cut off, ſo that he could receive no ſupplies of proviſion, he 
excommunicated all in general who diſturbed the public peace, and laid an 
interdiction upon the churches of London. Theſe cenſures were totally diſre- 
garded ; and when he ſaw the earl making preparations to beſiege him in form, 


he was fain to ſurrender at diſcretion, Glouceſter having made himſelf maſter 


of the Tower, no longer concealed his deſigns, but, on the contrary, publiſh- 
ed a manifeſto, declaring that he had taken up arms to procure equitable con - 
ditions to the revolters; and that he would not lay them down until he 
ſhould have obliged the king and prince Edward to perform their promiſes, 
which they had hitherto neglected. | 1: | 

$ XXX VII. Henry, alarmed at theſe proceedings, and in the utmoſt ter- 
ror of being attacked, ſent preſſing orders to his ſon to join him without delay; 
and theſe. finding the prince upon his route from the north, he marched up to 
hjs father with great expedition. Then they advanced together towards Lon- 
don, and took. poſt at Stratford, within three miles of that capital, where they 
were joined by a great number of people, deſirous of fighting under the ban- 
ners of the 1 who was univerſally beloved and admired for his valour. 
The earl of Glouceſter was not a little diſappointed and chagrined when he 


underſtood how. the royal army was continually reinforced ; for, he had hoped 


that the whole kingdom would have eſpouſed his cauſe, and that Henry would 

have been abandoned by his own forces ; but now perceiving the royal army in- 

creaſed to ſuch a number, that he durſt not hazard a battle, he remained 

within the walls of London, and reſolved to extricate himſelf by a negotia- 

tion, from the danger in which he was involved. He accordingly had re- 

courſe to the good offices of the King of the Romans, and by his 1 
; | | ; obtaine 
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obtained more favourable terms than he had reaſon to expect. He was par- 
doned for having taken arms againſt his ſovereign; and the king's forgiveneſs 
was extended to the city of London; but he could not procure tlie ſame fa- 
vour for the malecontents of Ely, with reſpect to whom the king and prince 
were implacable. Glouceſter's troops being diſarmed and diſmiſſed, Edward Act. Pub. 
marched back into Cambridgeſhire; and, the rebels of Ely being deprived of 
all hope of relief, ſurrendered on aſſurance of life and limb. Then the king 
reſolved to chaſtiſe Llewellyn, prince of Wales, who had always furniſhed 
ſuccours for the revolters. With this view he marched at the head of a nu- 
merous army to Shrewſbury ; and Llewellyn was fain to ſue for peace, which 
he obtained by the mediation of the legate, on condition that the conquered 
lands ſhould be reſtored on both ſides, and the cuſtoms of the Marches pre- 
ſerved ; that Llewellyn and his heirs ſhould bear the title of prince of Wales, 
and all the Welſh barons do him homage and ſwear fealty; but that he and 
his ſucceſſors ſhould hold the principality by the like homage and fealty to | 
the crown of England; and that he ſhould pay five and twenty thouſand Cart. 5 3. Hen. 
marks to the king for this conceſſion, II. 
$XXXVIII. The troubles of the kingdom being thus appeaſed, the king An. Ch. 1268. 
convoked a parliament, in which the legate Ottoboni declared that the pope had 
reſolved to publiſh a cruſade through all Chriſtendom; and he therefore ex- 
horted the Engliſh to contribute their perſons and their wealth towards the ſuc- 
ceſs of an expedition undertaken for the glory of God and the advantage of the 
church. As the peace of England was now reſtored, prince Edward and his 
couſin Henry received the croſs from the hands of the legate, and their exam- 
ple was followed by the earls of Warwick and Pembroke, above one hundred 
and twenty knights, and an infinite number of inferior rank, inured ro military 
ſervice during the war between the king and the barons. The tranquillity of 
the kingdom had been ſecured by certain regulations, eſtabliſhed in a late par- 
liament at Marlborough, known by the name of the Statute of Marlbridge. 
And now the king's coffers. being quite exhauſted, a talliage was laid on all ci- 
ties, boroughs, and .towns of his demeſne. The itinerant judges, after a 
long interruption, reſumed the practice of going the circuits, in order to ſettle 
the adminiſtration of juſtice in the different counties, after the late diſtractions; 
Ottoboni, having enacted ſome conſtitutions for the ſervice of the church, 
which are ſtill known by his name, took his leave of England about the be- 
ginning of July, and the king of the Romans ſet out about the ſame time for 
Germany. 
$ XXXIX. Charles count of Anjou had by this time ſeated himſelf upon the Ar. Cl. 1269. 
throne of Sicily, after a victory obtained over young Conradin, whom he 
cruelly put to death; and as the king of Tunis had payed an annual tribute to 
the emperor Frederic II. Charles pretended that this right devolved to him, as 
king of the two Sicilies: he therefore demanded this tribute ; and the Mooriſh 
king rejecting his propoſal with diſdain, he perſuaded his brother Lewis to in- 
vade his dominions, alledging that an expedition againſt the Saracens-of Bar- 
bary would be as acceptable to God as a new cruſade againſt the infidels of Pa- 
leſtine, where he had already met with ſuch bad ſucceſs, Lewis, whole ſuper- 
ſtitious zeal was proof againſt the horrors of captivity, which he had already 
experienced, and weighed down. every conſideration of policy and common 
| ſenſe, agreed to join the troops of his brother Charles, in making a deſcent 
Vor. I. | . upon 
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upon the coaſt of Africk, and was very deſirous of engaging prince Edward in 
the ſame enterprize. For this purpoſe he invited him to his court, Where he 
communicated the ſcheme, and ſecured his aſſociation with a loan of thirty 
thouſand marks; in conſequence of which they adjuſted the particulars of the 
enterprize, and agreed to ſet out in the middle of Auguſt in the enſuing year. 
About this period, the king of the Romans returned to England with his 
new wife Beatrix de Falquemort, niece to Conrad archbiſhop of Cologne, a 
young lady whom he had eſpouſed on account of her beauty alone, as he could 
reap no other advantage from ſuch an alliance. This was a featon very pro- 
ductive of marriages in the royal family of England. His ton Henry, com- 
monly called Henry d' Almaine, had lately married Conſtance daughter of 
Galton viſcount of Bearne, the moſt powerful noblemen in Gaſcony ; and his 
nephew Edmund, the younger {on ot king Henry, eſpouſed Aliva daughter 
and heireſs of William de Fortibus earl of Albermarle. e | 
$ XL, Prince Edward's thoughts were engroſſed by conſiderations of a dif- 
ferent nature. He employed his whole atrention in preparing for his departure, 
while his father ſeemed to have nothing ſo much at heart as the celebration of 
the feaſt of Edward the Confeſſor, and the tranſlation of that ſaint's relics into 
a rich ſhrine of very curious workmanſhip. - The ceremony was performed with 
great pomp and ſolemnity, the two kings bearing the relics on their ſhoulders, in 
preſence of all the prelates and nobility of the realm. The parliament was aſſem- 
bled in order to concert meaſures for the relief of the chriſtians in Paleſtine ; and 
beſides a twentieth granted upon the moveables of the laity, and a tenth of ec- 
cleſiaſtic revenues, all the debts of the Jews not aſſigned to Chriſtians were ap- 
plied to the fame purpoſe. The earl of Glouceſter, who had alſo taken the 
croſs, believing that prince Edward's reconciliation with him was not altoge- 
ther ſincere, did not chuſe to truſt himſelf at court, and even refuſed to take 


his ſeat in parliament; nor did he ſeem inclined to perform his vow of pilgri- 


An. Ch. 1270. 


mage. Edward, unwilling to leave behind a nobleman whofe power and am- 
bicion might kindle new diſſenſions in his abſence, inſiſted upon his accom- 
panying him to Paleſtine; and the earl as peremptorily refuſed to ſubject him- 
telf to any reſtriction in performing the vow. he had made. This diſpute might 
have produced very miſchievous conſequences, had not the king of the Romans 
interpoſed his good offices, and both parties ſubmitted to his arbitration. He 
determined that the earl ſhould accompany prince Edward to the Holy Land, 
unleſs hindred by ſickneſs or ſome other neceſſary avocation ; that he ſhould 
receive eight thouſand marks and a ſhip for his paſſage, provided he would 


Join the prince with his followers on his arrival in Paleſtine; but, ſhould he 


fidelity the prince could depend. Robert car! Ferrers was ſet at liberty, and 


chuſe to act by himſelf, the ſum would be reduced to two thouſand marks, 
and he ſhould give ſecurity for applying it to the purpoſes of the cruſade. 
He likewiſe obliged himſelf by a bond in the penalty of twenty thouſand 
marks to keep the peace in England, even if he ſhould be prevented from ful- 
filling his vow; and agreed to deliver his caſtles of "Zunbridge and Henley 
into the hands of the king of the Romans, by way of ſecurity, until advice 
ſhould come of his arrival in the Mediterranean; and then Richard ſhould 
reſtore them to his commiſſioners. 1 

$ XLI. That the nation might be the better ſecured from diſturbance, all 
the caſtles of importance were committed to the care of governors on whoſe 


put 
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put in poſſeſſion of his eſtate, upon giving ſecurity for fifty thouſand pounds 
do prince Edmund, who had received the grant of it when it was firſt forfeited 
| by Robert's rebellion. The king had indulged prince Edward with a grant of 
the Tower, andꝭ all his rights in the city of London, together with the duties 
on merchandize, which laſt he farmed to a company of Italian merchants ; and 
exacted ſome cuſtoms in an arbitrary manner from the citizens of London, 
whom he ſtill hated for their conſtant adherence to the barons, and the inſults 
they had offered to his mother. Nevertheleſs he now remitted thoſe illegal 
duties, and even procured from the king a new charter, which confirmed all 
their antient privileges; an indulgence by which he conciliated the affections of 
the inhabitants, who preiped him with five hundred marks, in token of their 
gratitude and eſteem, e nation now enjoying a profound calm, a parlia- Chr. Dun. 
ment was ſummoned at Wincheſter, where the king, whoſe preſence was Carte. 
judged indiſpenſably neceſſary in his own dominions, delivered his croſs to 
prince Edward, and aſſigned to him the whole produce of the ſubſidy lately 
granted for the expedition. The guardianſhip of Edward's ſon was veſted in 
the king of the Romans ; and the cuſtody of his lands committed ro Walter 
Giffard archbiſhop of York, Philip Baſſet, Roger de Mortimer, and Robert 
Wallerand. Precautions were taken for the adminiſtration, in caſe the king 
ſhould die during his ſon's abſence , and every miſchievous conſequence being 
obviated as far as human prudence could foreſee, Edward took leave of his fa- 
ther and uncle, and ſet out for France with his princeſs, his couſin Henry 
D'Almaine, William de Valence, Thomas de Clare, Roger de Clifford, and 
+ ſeveral other noblemen. Lewis had already landed near Tunis with an arm 
of ſixty thouſand men, and raken the caſtle of Carthage ; bur he deferred his 
operations againſt the capital, until the arrival of his brother Charles king of 
Sicily, whom, however, he did not live to receive; for he was ſeized with an 
,epidemical dyſentery, which had already deſtroyed great part of his forces, 
and died in the arms of his ſon Philip the Hardy, who ſucceeded him on the 
throne of France. Charles landed immediately after his deceaſe, and having 
worſted the Tuniſians in ſeveral encounters, their king ſubmitted to whatever 
terms he was pleaſed to propoſe. | 
$ XLII. Prince Edward hearing of the French king's death, would have 
proceeded directly for Paleſtine, according to his firſt intention; but being im- 
portuned by Philip to join him in Africa, he failed thither, and arrived at 
Tunis after the pacification. This war being finiſhed, and the ſeaſon far ad- 
vanced, they reſolved to paſs the winter in Sicily; and Edward, during his 
reſidence in that country, thought proper to ſend back his couſin Henry D*Al- 
maine to take care of Gaſcony in his abſence, as he did not much depend upon 
the friendſhip and ſincerity of Philip, who might be tempted to invade that 
province. He himſelf took ſhipping at- Trapani early in the ſpring, and 
arrived in May at Acra, where his princeſs was delivered of a daughter : as for 
Henry D*Almaine, he accompanied the kings of France and Sicily to Viterbo, 
where great diſſenſion prevailed among the cardinals about the choice of a pope 
to ſucceed Clement IV. and there he was baſely aſſaſſinated in the church of the 
Franciſcans, by his own kinſmen Simon and Guy de Montfort, ſons of the 
late earl of Leiceſter. The college of cardinals immediately denounced a fen- 
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tence of excommunication againſt the ſacrilegeous murderers, who eſcaped 
notwithſtanding the efforts made by the king of Sicily to apprehend them ; 
and Philip of France profeſſed great concern for the fate of that amiable 
prince : nevertheleſs prince Edward ſuſpected him of being concerned in the 
murder; and this ſuſpicion was the ſource of that animoſiry which ſubſiſted 
between them in the ſequel. 

$ XLII. From the departure of prince Edward, his tather's health daily de- 
clined in ſuch a manner, that he wrote letters to his ſon, preſſing him to return 
with all expedition, He was not only oppreſſed with infirmities, but fatigued 
and harraſſed by the affairs of government, to the management of which he 
found himſelf altogether unequal, The great lords taking the advantage of 
his weakneſs, oppreſſed the people: bands of deſperate robbers infeſted va- 
rious parts of the nation with impunity; and the populace of London became 
10 mutinous and unruly, that the king was obliged to exerciſe ſome ſeverities, 
in order to prevent an open ſedition. A quarrel breaking out between the in- 
habitants and monks of Norwich about their privileges, the common people 
attacked the monaſtery, ſet fire to the gates, burned an adjoining pariſh- 
church, with the almonry, priory, refectory, dormitory, and all the build- 
ings in the outward court; then forcing the convent, murdered ſeveral monks 


in the cloyſters, inſulted and impriſoned the reſt, carried off the conſecrated 
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veſſels, the church treaſure, veſtments, library, and all the moveables which 
had eſcaped the flames; and this ſcene of blood, fire, and rapine, continued 
for three days ſucceſſively. The king ſummoned a parliament at St. Edmundſ- 


bury, to concert meaſures for puniſhing the authors of this diſturbance, who 


were already excommunicated by the biſhop of Norwich ; and in conſequence 
of the deliberations of his prelates and nobility, went thither and deprived the 
city of its liberties. An inqueſt was appointed; and the criminals being tried 
by the itinerant juſtices, thirty of the moſt notorious offenders were condemned 
to be hanged, drawn, and burnt ; the effects of thoſe who fled were confiſcated, * 
and ſome eccleſiaſtics ſuſpected of having countenanced the riot, were delivered 
over to the biſhop for their trial or purgation. 
$ XLIV. Henry having ſtayed twelve days at Norwich, returned to St. 
Edmundſbury, where he was ſeized with the malady which put a period to his 
life. He had already loſt his brother Richard, king of the Romans, who is 
ſaid to have been ſo. deeply affected by the untimely death of his fon Henry, 
that he never after enjoyed his health and ſpirits ; at laſt he was ſtruck with a 
alſy, which conveyed him to. his grave, leaving a ſon called Edmund, who 
2 him as earl of Cornwal. Henry deeply felt the loſs of this 
brother, who had aſſiſted him with his advice in all emergencies, and ſup- 
rted his authority; and in a former indiſpoſition, the king had appointed 
im guardian of the realm. His death muſt therefore have ſat heavy upon 
Henry, and doubtleſs co- operated with his own diſtemper, which increaſing 
daily, he ordered himſelf to be moved by eaſy journeys to Weſtminſter; there 
finding his end faſt approaching, he ſent for the earl of Glouceſter, and inſiſted 
upon his ſwearing to preſerve the peace of the kingdom, and to the utmoſt of 
bis power maintain the intereſt of his ſon Edward. That ſame night he ex- 


pired, and next morning the great ſral was delivered to Walter ks 4 
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York, and the lords of the privy council . Henry was of a middle ſize and Rymer. 
robuſt make, and his countenance had a peculiar caſt from his left eye-lid, 
which hung down ſo far as to cover a good part of his eye. The particulars 
of his character may be gathered from the detail of his conduct. He was cer- 
tainly a prince of very mean talents ; irreſolute, inconftant, and — 
proud, inſolent, and arbitrary; arrogant in proſperity, and abject in adverſity; 
profuſe, rapacious, and choleric, though deſtitute of liberality, oeconomy, 
and courage. Vet his continence was praiſe-worthy, as well as his averſion to 
cruelty; for he contented himſelf with puniſhing the rebels in their effects, 
when he might have glutted his revenge with their blood. He was pro- 
digal even to exceſs; and therefore always in neceſſity, notwithſtanding the 
great ſums he levied from his ſubjects, and though his occaſions were never 
ſo preſſing, he could not help ſquandering away his money upon worthleſs fa- 
vourites, without conſidering the difficulty he always found in obtaining ſup- 
plies from parliament. 


Of the Church, from the Conqueſt to the death of Henry III. 


$ XLV. William I. may be ſaid to have conquered the church as well as the 
ſtate. Many ſees were filled with Norman prelates ; many churches converted 
into lay- fees, and many abbeys beſtowed upon the king's countrymen, to whom 
were appropriated the tythes of other churches held by the Engliſh. What- 
ever obligations William had to the pope, he underſtood his own importance 
too well to ſuffer innovations of the court of Rome ; he directed the conduct 
of his clergy in caſes of a double election; nor could any eccleſiaſtical cenſures | 
of conſequence, be iſſued without his warrant. The firſt eccleſiaſtical ſynod An. Ch. 1070. 
after the conqueſt, was held at Wincheſter, where Hermenfride, biſhop of Sion, | 
with Peter and John two prieſt-cardinals, preſided in the name of the pope. 
The intention of this aſſembly was to depoſe Stigand, archbiſhop of Canterbury, 
who was accuſed of holding that ſee and the biſhopric of Wincheſter at the 
ſame time; of having worn, firſt, the pall of Robert his predeceſſor, and of 
having afterwards received one from Benedict X. who was an uſurper. The 
firſt article was certainly an abuſe z for which, however, he did not deſerve 
| privation : he pleaded that he only wore the pall of his predeceſſor until ano- 
ther could be obtained for himſelf ; and with reſpect to Benedict, that there was 
no other pontiff at that time in the papal chair. Notwithſtanding this defence, 
he was deprived of his biſhoprics and thrown into priſon, where he ended his 
days. Agilmar, biſhop of the Eaſt-Angles, underwent the ſame fate. Ano- 
ther ſynod was held at Windſor, where Algeric, biſhop of the South-Saxons, 
and many abbots were arbitrarily depoſed, for no other crimes but that they 
were Engliſhmen. Thoſe aſſemblies took into conſideration. the following ar- 
ticles: The introduction of biſhops and abbots by ſymoniacal hereſy : Pro- 
miſcous ordination by means of money: The lite and converſation of men fo 
ordained : The celebration of councils by biſhops twice a year : The ordination 


He was buried before the high altar in Weſt- Scotland, and Beatrix dutcheſs of Bretagne: he 
minſter-Abbey. His children that ſurvived him had four younger ſons and a daughter, who dic d 
were, Edward who fucceeded him on the throne, in their infancy.  - 

Edmund earl of Lancaſter, Margaret queen of c 
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of archdeacons and other miniſters in their own churches: The free power of 
the biſhops over the clergy and laity of their own dioceſes: The penance of lay- 
men recommended by biſhops and prie its: The apoſtacy of clerks and monks, 
It was likewiſe ordained, that the fees of biſhops ſhould be aſcertained ; that 
laymen ſhould pay tythes; that no perſon ſhould invade the goods of the 
church; that no clerks ſhould bear ſecular arms; that clerks and monks 
ſhould: be duly reverenced; and a curſe was pronounced againſt thoſe who 
ſhould do otherwiſe... ee eee 217 19% SSSI) 

$ XEVL Stigand was ſucceeded in the archbiſhopric of Canterbury by 


[ Lanfranc, a native of Pavia in the dutchy of Milan, whoſe learning and jpirir 


had recommended him to William, who had raiſed him to the abbacy of 


Caen in Normandy. This prelate, upon his promotion to the ſee of Canter- 


bury, impeached Wulſtan biſhop of Worceſter, before the fynod, for inſufi- 
ciency in his office; though the true cauſe of this proſecution was a claim put 


f in by Wulſtan to certain lands which had been alienated from his ſee, when it 


was joined to that of York. The Saxon, however, made his claim good, and 
baffled all the -arts of his antagoniſt; Thomas canon of Bayeux, was pro- 
moted to the archbiſhopric of York, and Walceline, one of William's chap- 
lains, to the ſee of Wincheſter : but theſe foreigners ſoon quarrelled among 
themſelves. The archbiſhop of York, at his conſecration, refuſed to ſwear 
canonical obedience to the ſee of Canterbury, though in conſequence of the 
king's expreſs injunction, he profeſſed perſonal obedience to Lanfranc, but 
not to his ſucceſſors. Theſe two prelates going afterwards to Rome to obtain 
the pail, were very differently received by his holineſs, who careſſed Lanfranc, 
but deprived Thomas of his ring and paſtoral ſtaff, becauſe he' was the fon of 


a prieſt; and he treated the biſhop: of Lincoln in the ſame manner for ſimony; 


though they were afterwards reſtored by Lanfranc, whom the pope veſted 
with a legatine power for this and other purpoſe. 

$ XLVII. The diſpute about precedency between the two archbiſhoprics was 
now reſumed, and after a full hearing in an aſſembly of the clergy, decided 
in favour of Canterbury: the river Humber was fixed as the boundary between 
the two ſees, and the archbiſhop of York obliged to quit his pretenſions to 
the dioceſes of Lincoln, Litchfield, and Worceſter. But it was decreed, that 
his juriſdiction ſhould-extend over all the ifland to the north of the Humber, 


In a council held at Wincheſter, it was ordained, among other canons, that no 


biſhop ſhould hold two dioceſes ; that the facrament ſhould not be adminiſtred 
in beer, but in wine mixed with water; that dead bodies ſhould not be buried 
in churches ; and that chalices ſhould not be made of wax or wood. About 
this time a certain penance was impoſed upon every foldier who had been in 


actual ſervice z and the pope's legate approved the ordinance, importing that 
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a ſoldier ſhall do penance a year for every man he has ſlain in battle; for every 
ſingle man he has ſtruck, forty days; and if he knows not the number of men he 
has ſlain or ſtruck, he ſhall do penance one day in every week, at the diſcretion 
of the biſhop as long as he lives, or redeem it with perpetual alms, by build- 

ing or endowing a church. 
$ XLVIIL In the next ſynod convened by Lanfranc at London, it was or- 
dained that biſhops ſhouldtakeplace according to the time of their ordination,un- 
leis their ſees enjoyed the privilege of precedency by antient cuſtom; that no per- 
1 Jons 
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ſons ſhould preſume to ſpeak: in ſynods but biſhops or abbots, without leave of 
the metropolitan z that no perſon ſhould marry within the ſeventh degree of con- 
ſanguinity of his own kindred, or the kindred of a deceaſed wife, or the wi- 
dow of a deceaſed kinſman; that no biſhop, abbot, or clergyman, ſhould fit as 
judge in a cauſe of life or limb; that no canon ſhould have a wife; that ſuch 
prieſts as lived in caſtles or villages ſhould not be obliged to diſmiſs their wives, 
if they were already married, but thoſe who-had none ſhould live in celibacy ; 
and no biſhops ſhould ordain prieſt or deacon, until he ſhould have firſt declared 
himſelf unmarried ; that no clergyman ſhould pay any other ſervice for his bene- 
fice, than what he paid in the reign of king Edward ; that laymen, accuſed of 
any crime, ſhould be ſummoned three ſeveral times by the biſhop ; if they 
retuſe& to obey the third ſummons, they ſhould be excommunicated ; if they 
afterwards came to make ſatisfaction, they ſhould pay a forfeiture for every ſum- 
mons; and that no churches ſhould be ſupplanted for want of charters to aſ- 


_ 


certain their rights and privileges. William the Conqueror ſeems to have Johnſon's 


conſidered himſelf as the head of the Anglicane church; for he diſpoſed of be- Col 


non 


nefices according to his own pleaſure; feparated the ecccleſiaſtical from the 
civil juriſdiction by an expreſs mandate; refuſed homage to Gregory VII. the 
moſt enterpriſing pontiff that ever filled the papal chair; and granted a charter 
to Battle-Abbey in Suſſex, founded by himlelt, in which he acts as ſupreme- 
ordinary of the church, in exempting the abbot and convent- from eſpiſcopal 


viſitation. 


. of Ca- 
8. 


$ XILIX. Lanfranc dying in the ſucceeding reign, the profits of the arch- An. Ch. 1089, 


biſhopric were returned into the exchequer for three years, as well as thoſe of 
Lincoln, and all other churches and abbeys then vacant. In this interval a 
ſchiſm broke out in the church of Rome, by a competition for the papal chair, 
between Odo biſhop of Oſtia, who afſumed the name of Urban II. and Gui- 
bert of Ravenna, known by the appellation of Clement III. Rufus, by own 
ing neither, was troubled with noclaims of eccleſiaſtical authority over the ſees 
of his kingdom. The archbiſhopric was filled with Anſelm, who obtained 
from the king a promiſe for the reſtitution of the lands which had been alienated 
from the ſee during its vacancy. The particulars of this prelate's ſtruggles 
with the crown, have been already related in the civil hiſtory of that period. 
He acknowledged pope Urban, againſt the expreſs command of his ſovereign ; 
and during his abſence from England he aſſiſted at the council of Bari, where 
he ſignalized himſelf in the diſpute with the Greek prelates, concerning the 


— — the holy ſpirit. He was alſo preſent at another council held in An. Ch. 1099. 


Rome in the ſame year, which was rendered remarkable by the death of Oſ- 
mund biſhop of Saliſbury, earl of Dorſet, and privy counſellor to the Con- 
queror; a prelate who compoſed a ſervice for his church of Sarum with fo 
much piety and judgment, that it was afterwards adopted by all the churches 

in England, Wales, and Ireland. odd 
$ L. William the Conqueror, in his diſputes with Stigand and ſome other 
biſhops, had defired the pope to ſend a legate to preſide in the councils which 
were convened on purpole to depoſe thoſe prelates : and this was drawn into a 
precedent; for Henry I. no ſooner mounted the throne, than the pope ſent 
Guy archbiſhop of Vienna to London, in quality of legate, with a power ex- 
tending over the whole iſland: but the Engliſh clergy looking upon this envoy 
| N 4 as 
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as an encroacher upon their privileges, remonſtrated in ſuch a manner, that 
the king would not allow the legate to exerciſe his authority in England. Henry 
had divers diſputes with the court of Rome on the ſame ſubject. Conon, legate 
in France, under the papacy of Paſchal II. ſummoned the biſhops of Nor- 
mandy to the councils which he convoked in that kingdom, and excommuni- 
cated them on their refuſal to obey his citation. Henry, incenſed at the legate's 
preſumption, ſent the biſhop of Exeter with complaints to the pope, who 
thought proper to give the fatisfaftion he demanded. This king being after- 
wards in Normandy, the abbot Anſelm, nephew to the archbiſhop of Canter- 
bury of the ſame name, preſented to him a commiſſion, impowering him to 
exerciſe the legatine authority in England; and Henry conſulting the biſhops 
on this ſubject, they unanimouſly declared that this legation was contrary to 
the privileges of the Anglicane church. The archbiſhop himſelf undertook to 
carry their remonſtrance to the pope, and actually ſet out for Rome ; but un- 
deritanding that his holineſs had retired to Beneventum before the arms of the 
emperor, he deſiſted from his journey, and ſent the repreſentation in writing, 
Paſchal conſidering the ſituation of his affairs, was unwilling to give umbrage 
to the Engliſh nation, but at the ſame time equally averſe to relinquiſh the 
righc of ſending over legates occaſionally ; he therefore returned an ambiguous 
anſwer, which, though by no means ſatisfactory to the biſhops, the king inter- 
preted in favour of the Anglicane church, and hindered the legate from exe- 
cuting his commiſſion. | | ! 
An. Ch. 1146, $ LI Some years after this period, Honorius II. ſent cardinal John de Cre- 
ma into England, with the title of legate ; but it was not without great diffi- 
culty that he was received, after having ſtayed a long time in Normandy. He 
aſſembled a ſynod at London, touching the marriage of prieſts ; but, in the 
writs of ſummons it was expreſly declared, that the council was convoked by 
the order and with the concurrence of the archbiſhop of Canterbury. Altho 
this legate knew his arrival was not at all agreeable to the Engliſh, he affected, 
in the exerciſe of his legation, an inſolence of deportment which not a little 
increaſed their diſguſt. He inſiſted upon officiating in the church of Canter- 
-bury, although he was not a biſhop; and in the council at London he or- 
dered his ſeat to be raiſed like a throne, above the two archbiſhops and all 
the nobility of the kingdom. In the reign of Stephen, Alberic biſhop of 
Oſtia was received as the pope's legate in England, without oppoſition, becauſe 
the king was ſo precariouſly ſituated that he durſt not oppoſe the innovations of 
Rome. While this prince ſat upon the throne, the pope inveſted his brother 
Henry biſhop of Wincheſter with the legatine power, to the prejudice of 
Theobald archbiſhop of Canterbury. This diſtinction produced a quarrel be- 
tween the two prelates, from which the court of Rome derived great advan- 
tages; for, upon this occaſion, both parties appealed to the Roman ſee, which 
beiore that time had been very little troubled with Engliſh diſputes and refe- 
rences. Aſter a long conteſt, the biſhop of Wincheſter was deprived of his 
legation by pope Celeſtin II. who conferred it upon his rival as a free gift of the 
holy ſee. The-court of Rome would, in all probability, have exrended its 
uſurpation ſtill farther, had not the ſchiſms which happened in this age kept 
its ambition within bounds, After the death of Honorius, there was a double 


election of Innocent and Anaclet, who divided all Europe with their compe- 
tition; 
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aixion 3 and both France and Englaad obſerved for ſome time a neutrality, TON 


during which they paid no regard to either, 

$ LIT. But what Rome loſt by ſchiſms ſhe regained by cruſades, which never 
failed to extend her authority. The firſt was preached by Urban II. with ſuch 
effect, that a vaſt army of chriſtians, from all parts of Europe, took the crofs 


and ſet out for Paleſtine, from whence they expelled the Saracens, and founded 
the kingdom of Jeruſalem, which laſted about ninety years: but the country 


Was afterwards reconquered by the infidels; and, in order to regain the footin 
which the chriſtians had loſt, divers new cruſades were inſtituted, from whick 
the popes drew manifold advantages. Theſe expeditions furniſhed them with 
pretexts to intermeddle in all the affairs of Chriſtendom ; to divert princes from 
other defigns, which were incompatible with the papal intereſt or ambition; to 
impoſe taxes on the clergy of different kingdoms ; and to deſtroy thoſe poten- 
tates who preſumed to oppoſe their uſurpations ; for they pretended that it was 
as neceſſary for the glory of God, to exterminate heretics as to war againſt 
infidels; and as it was their peculiar prerogative to determine what was and 
what was not hereſy, they had it always in their power to ,publiſh and preach 
up cruſades againſt ſuch princes as incurred their diſpleaſure. _ 
$ LIII. As the authority of the popes increaſed, that of the prelates and na- 
tional ſynods viſibly diminiſhed; "=: by an appeal to the ſee of Rome, their 
canons and ordinances were frequently annulled and reverſed. We have already 
taken notice of John de Crema, and in the hiſtory mentioned the circumſtance 
of his diſgrace, in conſequence of which he quitted the kingdom. William 
*Carboyl, who had ſucceeded to the ſee of Canterbury, ſolicited a legatine 
power for himſelf; and by this application, tacitly gave up the right enjoyed 
by his predeceſſors, who had always aſſembled national ſynods by virtue of 
their metropolitan power. When he was inveſted with this dignity he con- 
voked a ſynod, in which nothing of moment was t nſacted, except ſome de- 
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crees l the clergy who kept wives or concubines. After the death of An. Ch. 1138. 


Corboyl, the ſee of Canterbury remained vacant, till the pope's legate Albe- 
Ticus held a ſynod at Weſtminſter, when it was reſolved that an archbiſhop 
ſhould be choſen ; and tae election fell upon Theobald abbot of Bec, who went 
to Rome for the pall, and there aſſiſted at a council held by pope Innocent II. 
together with the biſhops of Worceſter, Coventry, and Exeter. Notwith- 
ſanding the elevation of Theobald, the biſhop of Wincheſter exerciſed the le- 
gatine authority; by virtue of which he convoked a council at London, in 
preſence of his brother Stephen, when it was decreed, among other canons for 
regulating church-diſcipline, that a perſon, who violated a church or church- 
yard, or laid violent hands on a clerk, ſhould not be abſolved by any-prelate but 
the pope himſelf; and that huſbandmen ſhould enjoy the ſome peace in the 
fields, to which they were intitled in the church-yard. | 
LIV. Theobald, lately elected to the ſee of Canterbury, being compli- 
mented by the pope with the title of Legatus natus in 1 ©2%p began to diſ- 
pute the authority of the legatine power veſted in the biſhop of Wincheſter , 
and the pope encouraged the contention, in order to reduce both to a greater 
e on his ſuperiority. Accordingly each referred himſelf to the de- 
ciſion of his holineſs, who determined at laſt in favour of Theobald; and this 
determination was followed by a number of appeals from England, which 
Vol. I. 4B | ſerved 
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ſerved to confrm the papal uſurpation. William had been nominated to the 
ce of York by Stephen, but oppoſed by Henry Murdach?and the delegates 
from the chapter of York to the council of Rheims. The electors were di- 
vided between Murdach and Hilary biſhop of Chicheſter ; and the former was 
confirmed by the council, while William was depoſed by pope Eugenius, 
though favoured by the majority of the cardinals. Thus deprived, he led a pri- 
vate lite at Wincheſter, until the death of Murdach, when renouncing all right 
that might accrue from his former election, he was choſen a-new, and made a 
Journey to Rome, where, by his ſubmiſſive behaviour and inſinuating addreſs, 
he procured the pope's confirmation, and received the pall. He was ſo popular 
that when he returned to his own province, the great confluence of people that 
came to welcome his arrival broke down. a bridge, though no life was loſt, 
nor any other damage enſued : a circumſtance which the ſpectators aſcribed to 
the piety of the good biſhop, which could not, however, protect his own life 
from treachery ; for, in leſs than a month after his return, he is ſaid to have 
been poiſoned by a prieit in a conſecrated chalice. | No 

$ LV. In the reign of Henry II. the famous charter, granted by the Con- 
queror to Battle-Abbey, was diſputed by the biſhop of Chicheſter, as being 


cContrary to the canons ; but we know not hqw this controverſy was determined. 


Upon the death of the Engliſh pope Adrian, a ſchiſm enfued between Alex- 
ander III. and Victor IV. the party of the former being eſpouſed by Theobald 
archbiſhop of Canterbury, who prevailed with Henry to declare for the fame | 
pontiff in a ſynod held in Normandy, at which the agents. of both competitors . 
were preſent. It was in the courſe of the next year, that a council was called 
in England, againſt thoſe wretched heretics called Publicans, whom we haye 
already mentioned in the hiſtory. Theobald, after having filled the* ſee of 
Canterbury for two and twenty years, was ſucceeded by Thomas Becket, 
whoſe diſputes with king Henry we have already related in the reign of that 
monarch. Under this prince, the Juriſdiction of the Engliſh church was ex- 
tended by the conqueſt of Ireland; though the biſhops of that country, even 
before it was. conquered, had in ſome meaſure profeſſed canonical obedience to 
the ſee of Canterbury. After Henry had regulated the firſt ſettlements of the 
Engliſh in that kingdom, a ſynod was held at Caſhel, in which Nicholas, one 
of his chaplains, and Ralf archdeacon of Landaff aſſiſted. Here it was decreed, _ 
that the Iriſh ſhould not marry within the prohibited degrees of conſanguinity ; 


that the children ſhould be catechiſed, and then receive baptiſm that all chriſ- 
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tians ſhould pay the tythes of their effects to the pariſh-churches-in which they 
dwelled ; that the lands of the church ſhould be exempted from all ſervices 
and burdens impoſed by the laity ; that the chieftians ſhould no longer 
exact entertainment and free quarter for themfelves or their families upon 
the eſtates of the clergy;. that when a layman compounded for murder, no 
clergyman, though his relation, ſhould be obliged to pay any part of the fine; 
that all maſters of families, when viſited by ſickneſs, ſhould make. their wills 
in preſence of their confeſſors and neighbours, and divide their goods and chat- 
tels. into three portions, one for the benefit of the children, another to the wife, 
and the remainder ſet aſide to defray the expence-of the funeral ; that thoſe wha 


were confeſſed immediately before death, ſhould be buried with the'uſual cere- 
monies z 
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monies; and that the Iriſh ſhould, for the future, conform in all their rituais 
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to the model of the church of England. Collier. 


$ LVI. After the murder of Thomas Becket, prince Henry, in his father's 
ablence, ordered Odo prior of Canterbury to proceed to a new election: and 
the prior making a voyage to Normandy to conſult the king, was deſired to 
uſe his intereſt in behalf of the biſhop of Baycux, who did not, however, obtain 
that dignity. We have already oblerved, in the hiſtory of Henry II. that the 
choice of the convent fell upon Roger abbot of Bec, who declined the honour ; 
and then they choſe Richard prior of Dover, againſt whom young Henry ap- 
pealed to the pope ; ſo that he was obliged to make a journey to Rome, where 
he was conſecrated, and received the pall from his holineſs. This new arch- 
biſhop at his return convened a provincial ſynod at London; but Roger 


An. Ch. 1175. 


archbiſhop of York refuſed to appear in this council, becauſe his croſs was not 


allowed to be carried before him within the province of Canterbury ; and the 
ſees of Lincoln, Cheſter, Worceſter, and Hereford, were not conſidered as 
dioceſes annexed to the ſee of York. The clergy of this province demanded 
ſatisfaction of the archbiſhop of Canterbury for excommunicating the clergy 
of St. Oſwald in Glouceſter, becauſe they would not ſubmit to him as their 
metropolitan ; and the clergy of St. Aſaph peritioned that their biſhop Godfrey, 
who had been driven from his dioceſe by the commotions of the Welſh, 


ſhould be reſtored to his function. Godfrey however, who was guardian of the 


vacant abbey of Abingdon, reſigned the biſhopric, and the king filled up the 
abbey with another perſon ; ſo that he found himſelf deprived of both livings. 
The decrees of this ſynod were levelled againſt the libertiniſm of the clergy 
and ſymoniacal practices; enjoining the payment of tythes ; regulating the 
number of prefaces in the ſacred catalogue; the manner of adminiſtering 
the euchariſt ; and prohibiting private marriages, eſpecially between parties 
under the age preſcribed by the canons. In the courſe of the enſuing year, 
another ſynod was held at Northampton, to which Henry ſummoned the king 
of Scotland and his clergy to own the ſuperiority of the Engliſh church. They 
accordingly appeared at the time appointed; and as each archbiſhop claimed 
this ſuperiority, the Scot made a handle of their diſpute to refuſe the ſub- 
miſſion ; yet that he might not involve himſelf in a quarrel with Henry, he 
referred his cauſe to the determination of the pope, who ſent cardinal Vivian 
over to England, with power to diſcuſs and decide the controvely. But the 
Scottiſh king perceiving that this legate was more bent upon extorting money 
than upon the arbitration of the difference, would not ſuffer him to enter his 
country until he had ſworn he. would attempt nothing to the prejudice of his 
crown and kingdom. It was in the courſe of this year that the indecent fray 
happened in a ſynod at Weſtminſter, between the two archbiſhops, about pre- 
cedency, in preſence of Hugezun the pope's legate. We have already related 
that incident, and ſhall only add, that by the interceſſion of the king the two 
primates laid aſide all animoſity for five years, until the pleaſure of the pope 
| ſhould be known; and Alexander decreed, that neither metropolitan ſhould 
claim precedency of the other, but according to the ſeniority of their or- 

dination. . 
$ LVII. In conſequence of the pope's remonſtrance to Henry concerning cer- 
tain hardſhips ſuſtained by the clergy, be granted the following conceſſions to 
4 B-3- | the 


Hoveden, 
Benedict, 


* 
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the-importunities of Peter Leon ſent over to negotiate this: affair: No clerk. 
ſhall be proſecuted in a ſecular court for any treſpaſs or crime, nor appear . 
perſonally in any action, unleſs the matter relates to the king's foreſts, or the 
tee is lay, and of conſequence liable to ſervice due to the king or ſome ſecu- 
lar lord : No archbiſhopric, biſhopric, or abbey, ſhall be kept vacant in the. 
king's hands longer than one year, except upon urgent — Thoſe who. 
are convicted, or confeſs the murder of any clerk, ſhall be puniſhed by the juſ- 
ticiary of England, in preſence of the. dioceſan : Clerks ſhall not be compelled- 
to maintain their titles or character by ſingle combat. The Scottiſh clergy 
are ſaid to have ſubmitted about this time to the archbiſhop of York as their 
metropolitan ; but this dependency is abſolutely denied by the writers and 
hiſtorians of that country, who challenge the Engliſh to produce any authentic 

-.acknowlegementof this fabmiſſion, or to prove that any Scottiſh prelate was then 
conſecrated by the archbiſhop of York, or his licenſe. The hereſy of the Al- 
bigenſes now began to gain ground in France and England, notwithſtanding. 
the king's endeavours ; which proving ineffectual, they were excommunicated. 
Their tenets nearly reſembled thoſe that are at preſent profeſſed by the pro- 
teſtants, though clouded over with, the gloom of ſuperſtition, The pope con- 

" voked a lateran council to prevent abuſes ariſing from the controverted elec- 
tions of popes; and a great number of prelates from England, Ireland, and: 

Scotland, as well as from other countries, aſſiſted at this aſſembly. It was here 
decreed that no pope ſhould: be deemed duly elected, without the- concurrence-. 
of two thirds of the electing cardinals ; that the heretics ſhould be proſcribed ; 
that no perſon ſnould be promoted to a biſhopric, unleſs he was turned of thirty, 
and well recommended for his learning; that no benefice ſhould be promiſed. 
away before a vacancy, or kept longer than ſix months vacant ; that clergy- 
men ſhould not intermeddle in ſecular affairs, nor parochial prieſts enjoy plu- 
ralities; that biſhaps ſhould maintain thoſe whom they have ordained, until 
they can be provided with livings ; that Jews and Infidels ſhall not be per- 
mitted to keep Chriſtian ſlaves ; that uſurers, and thoſe who plundered people 
who had ſuffered ſhipwreck, ſhould be held as excommunicated ; that the re- 
tinue of archbiſhops ſhould be limited to. fifty horſe, biſhops to thirty, legates 
to five and twenty, and archdeacons to ſeven ; that tilts and tournaments. 
ſhould be laid aſide, on ſevere penalties ; that every cathedral ſhould furniſh a. 
ſchool-maſter to teach the children gratis; that laymen ſhould not grant tythes-. 
to one another; nor any clerk viſit a nunnery without ſufficient cauſe. Imme- 
diately before this council, the abbot of St. Auguſtine's at Canterbury put 
himſelf and his ſociety under the protection of the pope, that he might be ex- 
empted from the profeſſion of canonical obedience to the archbiſhop, who 
complained loudly of this encroachment upon his right, and. wrote an ex- 
poſtulatory letter to his holineſs ; in which he charges the court of Rome with 
2 deſign to ſubvert the power of the biſhops in behalf of religious houſes. 
This remonſtrance had ſuch an effect upon « pope, that although he granted 


the exemption to the abbot, it was clogged with a ſalvo in favour of the arch- 
biſhop's dignity-and prerogative. PEST | 
$ LVIII. Geffrey the king's.natural ſon had been elected inte the ſee of 
Lincoln, and enjoyed the revenues for ſeven years, without being conſecrated ; . 
at laſt the pope offered him the alternative of receiving or relinquifhing al! 
N | eccleſiaſtical; 
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ecclefiaſtical-preferment z and he accordingly reſigned his dioceſe into the hands | 
of the archbiſhop of Canterbury. A diſpute ſtill ſubſiſted between that pre- 
late and the abbot of St. Auguſtine's, who pleaded an exemption from archi- 

epiſcopal juriſdiction, and refuſed to produce his charters until he was expreſſy | 
— the pope; and then they appeared with ſuch flagrant marks of | 
forgery that no regard was paid to their contents. The biſhop of Rocheſter - 
dying at this period, the metropolitan of Canterbury ſeized the temporalities, j 
ig right of his ſuperiority over that ſee; and his claim being allowed by Henry, 
who was then greatly diſtreſſed in Normandy, the archbiſhop filled the va- . | 
cancy with Walleran archdeaeon of Bayeux. Pope Lucius being oppreſſed by An. Ch. 1183. | [ 
the citizens of Rome, had recourſe for aſſiſtance to Henry, who being at that | ö 
time in Normandy, iſſued a ſum of money out of the royal exchequer for the N 
relief of his holineſs; but would not. ſuffer the legate to proceed to England, 

and introduce a cuſtom whieh might be detrimental to his ſubjects; eſpecially as 
there was another legate already employed in fleecing his people. Vivian having 

ſpunged England and Scotland, had croſſed the ſea to Ireland, where he laid 

the clergy under contribution, and even inſtigated the Iriſh- to rebel againſt 

the Engliſh, who took the city of Downe while he reſided in the place, and 

compelled him to take ſanctuary in the cathedral : but, being furniſhed with 

paſſports from the court of England, he was treated with great reſpect, and af- 

terwards held a national council at Dublin, where he attempted to bring the 

church of Ireland to an entire conformity with that of Rome, and to exact 

money from the inhabitants. He was diſappointed however in both aims by the - 

vigilance of the Engliſh government, and leaving that kingdom returned to 

Scotland, | 

S LIX. As the ſtate and church affairs were very much interwoven in this 

reign, we have in the civil hiſtory given a detail of the diſpute which happened 

between the monks of St. Auguſtine's and the ſuffragans of Canterbury, about 

the election of a prelate to ſucceed Richard, together with Henry's deſign of 

electing a ſociety of regular canons at Hackington, which was prevented by the 

ope's interpoſition. Baldwin the new archbiſhop likewiſe formed a ſcheme for 

Ebisg the monks of Chriſt-Church intirely under his ſubjection ; but was 

baffled by their ſuperior intereſt at the court of Rome. At. Henry's: death, 

the ſees of York, Wincheſter, Ely, Saliſbury, and London, were vacant, An. Ch. 2189. 

and at an. eccleſiaſtical ſynod held by Richard at. Pipewell in Northampton- 

ſhire, the archbiſhopric was conferred upon Geffrey, the king's natural brother, 

formerly elect of Lincoln; William Longchamp, chancellor and prime mi- 

niſter to Richard, was elected biſhop of Ely; Wincheſter was. beſtowed upon 

Godfrey de Lucy ; London was given to Richard, archdeacon of Ely ; and 

Saliſbury to Tm Walter, dean of York. Geffrey was obliged to pay a 

round ſum to the king before he would approve of his election, and the arch- 

biſhop of Canterbury entered a claim to the privilege of giving him conſe- 

cration. This produced a diſpute that till depended, when the cardinal of 

Anagni was ſent as legate by the pope, to adjuſt. the difference -between the 

archbiſhop and the monks of Canterbury; but the king forbade him by a man- 

date to proceed farther than Dover, without his expreſs order. Let when Ri- 

chard, in conjunction with the queen mother and the archbiſhops of Rouen and 

8 Dublin, 


Johnſon's 
Canons. 
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Dublin, had effected a ſolid accommodation, the legate was invited to Canter. 
bury. This was a revival of the former diſpute about the canonical obedience, 
building the church at Hackington, and forcing a prior upon the convent; By 
the pacification it was, agreed that the church ſhould be left unfiniſhed, the 
prior laid aſide, and the monks profeſs canonical obedience to the ſee of Can- 
terbury. The oppoſition againſt Geffrey elect of York was -now- increaſed 
the biſhops of Durham and Saliibury. proteſted againſt the election, becauſe it 
was made in their abſence ; the dean and treaſurer of York excepted to his 
perſon, becauſe he had been born in adultery, and concerned in bloodſhed while 


he fought againſt the rebels in defence of his father's government. Theſe 


proteſts were followed by appeals to the pope, -who impowered .the legate to 
decide the affair. It Was accordingly. brought to a hearing, when he deter- 
mined in favour of the elect ; the king prevailed upon his oppoſers to with- 
draw their appeals, and the archbiſhop of Canterbury attending Richard in his 
expedition to Paleſtine, the diſputes concerning his conſecration were removed. 


Baldwin dying at the ſiege of Ptolemais, the king wrote to his mother in fa- 


vour of Hubert biſhop of Saliſbury, who likewiſe accompanied him in the 
cruſade; and that prelate was choſen as his ſucceſſor in the ſee of Canterbury. 
When Richard returned, the clergy of York complained to the pope of their 
archbiſhop, whom they accuſed ot divers irregularities, and of diſcouraging 
appeals to the court of Rome. His holineſs immediately granted a commil- 
ſion to the biſhop of Lincoln, the archdeacon of Northampton, and the prior of 
Pontefract, for trying the archbiſhop; and ſuſpending him if gyilty, unleſs he 
would in three months make his perſonal appearance at Rome. Geoffrey paid 
very little regard to this injunction, and as the biſhop of Lincoln refuſed to 
execute the pope's order, that pontiff ſuſpended Geoftrey from all temporal 
and ſpiritual juriſdiction. | = 

$ LX. Mean while Hubert archbiſhop. of Canterbury was veſted with a le- 
gatine commiſſion, by virtue of which he held an aſſize and ſynod at York, 
where he enacted ſome canons to prevent and reform the avarice and corruption 
of prieſts, as well as the practice of falſe ſwearing, againſt which they de- 
nounced the ſentence of excommunication. After this progreſs the metropo- 
litan, as we have obſerved in another place, erected a chapel at Lambeth, with 
a view to eſtabliſh ſecular canons, according to the ſcheme formerly projected 
at Hackington ; but the monks of Canterbury having recourſe again to the 
ſee of Rome, the pope ordered him to deſiſt from his deſign. Hubert had 
not ſuch weight and influence with his holineſs at that time as he afterwards 
acquired under the ſucceeding reign, when Giraldus Cambrenſis the hiſtorian 
being elected biſhop of St. David's, laid claim to the right of metropolitan over 
the Pex of Landaff, Bangor, St. Aſaph, Cheſter, Heretord, and Worceſter, 
and refuſed to profeſs canonical obedience to the ſee of Canterbury; but Hu- 
bert's intereſt proved too powerful for Giraldus, who was obliged to renounce 


his election, and another was conſecrated in his room. At the ſame time tle 


diſpute between the archbiſhop and the monks was reconſidered and compro- 
miſed: he was allowed to build the chapel at Lambeth, but limited in the 


An.Ch. 1200. number of canonries and in the value of the endowments. At the next national 


ſynod held at Weſtminſter, ſome canons were made touching the celebration 


of baptiſm and the payment of tythes, which was always enforced in every 
council; 
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council; and all Templars, Hoſpitallers, or other religious, were forbidden 
to receive tythes from laymen, without the conſent of the biſhop. In the ſuc- 
ceding year, one Euſtace abbot of Flay, ſuppoſing that the Lord's day ought 
to begin at three o clock in the afternoon of Saturday, and continue till Mon- 
day at ſun-riſing, produced a forged letter pretended to be written by Chriſt 
himſelf againſt the practice of profaning the Sabbath, and found on the altar 
of St. Simeon at Golgotha near Jeruſalem. Though he himſelf contrived 


this impoſture, his zeal got the better of his ſenſes. In the actual belief 


that this letter was genuine, he preached all over England againſt the impiety 
of breaking the Lord's day, and wrought up his hearers to ſuch a pitch of 
enthuſiaſm, that they looked upon him as an apoſtle ; and all markets, fairs, 
and labour, which had been held or practiſed on Sunday were now laid aſide. 
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S LXI. In the hiſtory of John's, reign we have been ſo circumſtantial in re- 


lating his diſputes with the pope, that very few eccleſiaſtical affairs of any con- 
ſequence remain to be recorded. The pope being deſirous of levying an ex- 


traordinary Romeſcot or St. Peter's penny, the biſhops aſſembled a ſynod to 


deliberate upon his demand; but the king forbidding them to proceed, they 


An. Ch. 1206. 


ſeparated without having come to any reſolution. Nevertheleſs, a legate named 


Florentin convoked another council at Reading, upon the ſame ſubject; and as 
if the clergy had influenced the king's refuſal, he extorted from them a ſub- 
ſidy in lieu of the extraordinary Romeſcot, which would have affected the 
whole kingdom. We have already mentioned the councils that were aſſembled 
to: regulate the reſtitution to the exiled biſhops, after John's reconciliation with 
his holineſs ; but we ſhall take notice of the twelfth council of the lateran, held 
during this reign. by pope Innocent III. at which four hundred and twelve 


biſhops aſſiſted. This aſſembly enacted: fourſcore canons: one of which in Mat. Pi 


formal terms eſtabliſhes the: doctrine of tranſubſtantiation; but the third ſcems 


to have been calculated for raiſing the eccleſiaſtical power on the ruins of all 


civil right and authority: by this the council decreed that all ſovereigns ſnould 


be required and ſollicited, and if need were, conſtrained by eccleſiaſtical cen- 
ſures to promiſe upon oath that they would exert their endeavours to externa nate 
heretics from their dominions: That the ſame oath ſhould be exacted from all 
perſons promoted to any dignity ſpiritual or temporal: That if any temporal 
lord refuſed to purge his country or demeſnes of heretics,- after having been 


ſummoned for that purpoſe, he ſhould be excommunicated by the metropo- -- 


litan, aſſiſted by his ſuffragans; in caſe of contempt or refufal of fatisfac- 
tion within one year, that the pope” ſhould declare his, ſubjects and vaſſais 
abſolved from their oath of allegiance ;z and at the ſame time exhort the catho- 
lic.princes. to fall upon his territories, ſaving the right of paramount to the 
lovereign of the fief, provided there ſhould be ſuch a right; on condition how- 
ever that the ſovereign ſhould do nothing to the prejudice of this canon. In 
the fourteenth it was decreed that prieſts who abandoned themſelves to de- 
bauchery in thoſe places where marriage was permitted, ſhould be more ſe- 
verely puniſhed than thoſe who lived in countries where they were obliged to 
profeſs celibacy. From which article we learn that the celibacy of the prieſts 
was not univerſally eſtabliſhed. 1175 ü Men 
$ LXII. The greateſt part of the councils held in the long reign of Henty 
III. were convoked, as we have elſewhere obſerved, to authorize and facilitate 
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An.Ch. 1216. 
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papal exactions. Such as related to religion, or produced any remarkable 
tranſaction, we ſhall briefly touch upon, according to the nature of our de- 
ſign, which does not admit of minute details and particular circumſtances. 
Cardinal Langton aſſembled a provincial ſynod at Canterbury, in Much three 
perſons were condemned and delivered over to the ſecular arm: one of theſe 


called himſelf Jeſus Chriſt, and pretended eo ſhew the five wounds on his 


An. Ch. 1397. 


body: the ſecond was an hermaphrodite, who conſorted with this impoſtor ; 
and the third was a deacon, who had undergone circumciſion, in order to 
marry a Jeweſs, by whoſe beauty he had been captivated. The ſame prelate 
convoked another council, in which, among other regulations, a canon. was 
enacted, confirming the prohibition. of marriage in prieſts ; ſo that the clergy 
of England ſeem to have neglected the former decrees on that ſubject, 
Otho, the pope's legate, conyoked a national ſynod in St. Paul's church in 
London; and, as he expected an oppoſition to the canons which he intended 
to paſs againſt pluralities, he obtained of the king a guard of two hundred 
men. As foon as the prelates had taken their places, he ordered the canons 
which he had brought from Rome, to be read; and when the article prohi- 


diting pluralities was mentioned, Walter de-Chantelou biſhop of Wincheſter, 


and ſome others, ,oppoſed ft with great vehemence, and even made proteſts ; 
fo that the legate declared it ſhould remain in force only during the time of 


his legation : nevertheleſs, it was no ſooner approved on this condition, than 


an eccleſiaſtic, in the legate's train, pronounced aloud a decree of the pope, 
ordaining it to be obſerved for ever. In the other canons. it was decreed, that 
the number of the ſacraments ſhould be fixed to feven : others fixed the 


vigils of Eaſter and Pentecoſt ; regulated the adminiſtration of baptiſm ; and 


enjoined the clergy to reſide at their benefices at leaſt one half of the year. 


An. Ch. 1239. At a council held in London, the clergy flatly refuſed to ſupply the legate 


with the money which he demanded for the expence of his legation; and 
when he aſſembled another ſynod in the courſe of the ſucceeding year, he met 
with no better ſucceſs in demanding one fifth part. of. their revenues for the 
uſe of his holineſs. All the enſuing councils, for the ſpace of four years, 
were convened on purpoſe to demand ſubſidies from the clergy. During the 
war of the barons, one was held at Reading, in which was confirmed. the 
appeal of the barons from the proceedings of the legate, who reſided at Bou- 


An. Ch. 1266, logne : and in another convened at Northampton, the legate Otho excommu- 


make now _ of the canon: 


nicated all the members of the clergy, who had engaged in the party of the 
earl of Leiceſter. The ſame cardinal aſſembled a national council in St. Paul's 
church at London, where he pn certain conſtitutions, ſome of which 

w of the Engliſh church. The firſt allowed 


laymen to adminiſter baptiſm, in caſe of neceſſity : the ſecond forbad prieſts 


to take money for the. adminiſtration. of the ſacraments : the ninth ordained 


eccleſiaſtics to reſide at their. benefices: the. thirteenth confirmed the right of 
ſanctuary to churches : the fourteenth decreed that marriages ſhould be cele- 
brated in public: the twentieth forbad commutation of penance : the twenty- 


third prohibited the alienation of any part of the tythes due to the parochial 


of 
— 


0 


curates: the thirtieth was enacted againſt pluralities: the next forbad the 
practice of giving benefices in commendam, and vacated all thoſe that were 
— in ſuch a manner: the thirty-ſecond ordained chat, before = con- 
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ſecration of a biſhop, inquiry ſhould be made, whether or not he poſſeſſed ſe- 
veral benefices without a diſpenſation ; and whether or not the diſpenſation was 
. regular and authentic : the thirty-third annulled all previous bargains made 
between patrons and preſentees. 


SLXIII. Theſe are the principal councils held in England during the Collier. 
reign of Henry III. by which we ſee the progreſs of the papal power, and the Job»ion 


ſtate of the Engliſh clergy. It may be neceſſary, however, to obſerve, that 
the popes uſed the ſame artifice in paſſing unpopular canons, which has been 
of late years frequently practiſed to paſs a miniſterial bill in parliament ;z they 
tacked them to a number of other uſeful laws, which no member could oppoſe 
without ſubjecting himſelf to the imputation of raiſing obſtacles to public 
utility. We likewiſe obſerve with what induſtry the court of Rome endea- 
voured to eſtabliſh the celibacy of prieſts; what difficulty they found in 
fixing that regulation, eſpecially in England, where we find married prieſts, 
in the latter end of this reign, even a prelate the ſon of a biſhop; and 
in the time of Henry II. the pope expreſſing his ſurprize that the biſhop 
of Ely had not gone to Rome to demand his confirmation, the Engliſh reſi- 
dent told his holineſs, the elect had an evangelical excuſe, for he had lately 
married a wife. We are told by Baronius, that a legate ſent into Poland by 
pope Innocent III. to eſtabliſh the celibacy of prieſts, had ſucceeded in his 
commiſſion z but that he ran the riſk of his life, by endeavouring to ſettle the 
ſame cuſtom in Bohemia. There was another article of great importance to 
the popes, which they did not fail to labour at with the utmoſt aſſiduity. 
This was to give their ordinances or decretals the ſame authority which was 


in the canons: of councils. One Gratian publiſhed a collection of decretals, An. Ch. 1150. 


containing all the ordinances which had been publiſhed to that time, that they 
might ſerve as rules for the adminiſtration of eccleſiaſtical juſtice. To this 
collection was added a number of decrees made in the ſequel, ſo as to conſti- 


tute a complete body of canon law. Raymond de Pignaford, penitentiary of 


Gregory IX. was employed to make this collection, which was intitled, The 
Second Part of the Canon Law; and to this he joined ſome conſtitutions of 
councils, and deciſions of doctors, poſterior to the period at which it begun. 
It was not only a ſupplement, but alſo, in ſome places, an alteration of the 
antient canon law: for example, it decrees that baſtards cannot be admitted 
to eccleſiaſtical functions, without a diſpenſation from the pope. Thus the 
court of Rome arrogated to itſelf the power of favouring baſtards occaſionally, 
though contrary to the antient conſtitutions of councils. Indeed that court 
could not chuſe a more favourable conjuncture for publiſhing its decretals; 
for it was now at the very ſummit ot its greatneſs. There was neither a 
prince or private perſon, who durſt oppoſe the will of the pope when he was 
determined to be obeyed. He therefore enacted laws very often oppoſite to 
thoje which had been formerly obſerved. The civil law of England con- 
ſidered children born before marriage, as illegitimate, even though their pa- 
rents ſhould have been afterwards joined in wedlock ; but the canon law legi- 
timated all ſuch children: and this very ordjnance produced violent debates in 
the parliament aſſembled at Merton. | 1285 

$ LXIV. The popes had no ſooner rendered themſelves abſolute maſters of 
the church, than it was deluged with an inundation of religious orders, which 

Vor. I. | 6 might 
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might be compared to different bands of an army, raiſed to ſupport the 
power and grandeur of the Roman pontiffs. The council of the lateran had 
cadeavoured to prevent or reform this abuſe, by expreſsly forbidding the in- 
ftitution of any new order of monks. Nevertheleis, Dominick Guſman, a 
Spaniard, who had long preached againſt the Albigenſes, formed the ſcheme 
of a new order, under the name of the Friars Preachers, for which he de- 
manded the confirmation of pope Innocent III. That pontiff at firſt made 
me difficulty, on account of the prohibition ; but he afterwards pretended 


| to have had a celeſtial viſion, by which he was given to underſtand, that he 


G 


An. Ch. 1217. 


An. Ch. 1244. 


could not take any ſtep that would be more advantageous to the church. 
Nevertheleſs, the order was not confirmed till the pontificate of his ſucceſſor 
Honorius, when it was inſtituted under the name of the Friars Preachers, or 
Preaching Brothers, becauſe the individuals were deſtined to preach againſt 
the heretics, They were likewiſe diſtinguiſhed by the appellation of Domini- 
cans, from the name of their founder, and in France called Jacobins, from 
the ſtreet of St. Jaques, where they had their firſt houſe in Paris. They were 
intruſted with the care of the inquiſition, and rendered themſelves famous by 
the barbarities they committed againſt the pretended heretics: and they ſettled 
in England in a very little time after their inſtitution. The order founded by 
Francis d' Aſſiſi, was confirmed by the fame pontiff, and, in the courſe of 
the year that ſucceeded their confirmation, they were ſettled in England. The 
monks out of modeſty aſſumed the name of Minor Brothers; and though, in 
the ſequel, they were divided into different ſocieties, all of them owned St. 
Francis d' Aſſiſi for their chief and founder. They were reſtricted, by their 
rules, from preaching or confeſſing in any dioceſe, without the permiſſion of 
the biſhop. This reſtriction, however, did not long continue: they repre- 
ſented to the pope, that many chriſtians were aſhamed to confeſs their ſins to 
their own paſtors ; that ſeveral perſons ſcrupled to perform their duty, be- 
cauſe they knew the curates themſelves guilty of the — tranſgreſſions; and 
that thole prieſts had not diſcretion to keep the ſecrets with which they were 
entruſted. On theſe conſiderations, they deſired and obtained a diſpenſation 
for that rule of their order. The Dominicans and Franciſcans acquired ſuch 
reputation for ſanCtity, that almoſt every perſon choſe a director from one of 
thoſe orders; conſequently the churches they received, were very conſi- 
derable: for a long time, the popes were elected from one or other of 
theſe ſocieties; ſo that, by their credit at the court of Rome, they frequently 
obtained effects belonging to other orders, on pretence of the neceſſity for 
their being ſubſiſted. They amaſſed prodigious wealth from benefactions of 
devout people, even in their life-time, as well as from donations and legacies 
extorted from dying people, by the threats or promiſes of future miſery or 
ſalvation. In a council held at Rocheſter, a new order of monks, called 
Croſs-bearers, demanded permiſſion to ſettle in England; and produced a 
bull from the pope, forbidding all perſons whatſoever to reproach or moleſt 
them, and empowering them to excommunicate thoſe who ſhould violate that 
privilege. The ſynod did not think proper to grant their requeſt; but 
tent them back, on pretence of adhering to the canon paſſed in the council of 


the lateran, | 
| $LXV. 
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$LXV. The moſt remarkable eccleſiaſtics who lived in England from 
the conqueſt to the death of Henry HI. were the following : Aldred arch- 
biſhop of York, who crowned William the Conqueror ; he had been formerly 
biſhop of Glouceſter, and built the cathedral of that city : he was a pious and 
worthy prelate, and a great benefactor to the monaſtery of Beverley. Stigand 
archbiſhop of Canterbury was at firſt very much reſpected by William the 
Conqueror, though he atterwards procured his depoſition : this prelate, being 
deprived of his dignity, was thrown into priſon, becauſe he refuted to diſcover 
the place where his treaſure was depoſited ; he died in confinement, and, after 
his death, a ſmall key was found hanging to his neck, together with a paper 
deſcribing the place where his wealth was concealed. Marianus Scotus, born An. Ch. 10:4. 
in Scotland, retired at the age of thirty, to the monaſtery of Cologne, from 
whence he was removed to the abbey of Fulde, where he wrote a chronicle, 
beginning at the creation, and ending in the year one thouſand and eighry- 
two of the chriſtian æra: the Scots were at that time very well received in 
Germany, where fifteen monaſteries were founded by a prince of their 
nation, who had ſerved in the wars of Charlemagne, and all the abbots were 
natives of Scotland. Wulſtan biſhop of Worceſter was renowned for his 
piety, and ſaid to have worked miracles, both before and after his death: we 
have already obſerved, that Lanfranc accuſed him in a council of ignorance 
and incapacity : his chief merit ſeems to have conſiſted in an inoffenſive life, 
and yet he had a conſiderable ſhare of ſelt-conceit ; for when the monks, who 
attended him in his laſt moments, expreſſed their affliction at the proſpect of 
loſing ſuch a pillar of the church, he bade them be of good cheer, for he 
ſhould be able to patronize them more powerfully after his death, than ever 
he had been during the courſe of his life. Lanfranc was born at Pavia; and, Mat. Paris. 
after he had finiſhed his ſtudies, made a monk in the abbey of Bec in Nor- 
mandy, where he taught logic with great reputation: he treated his brother 
monks with ſuch contempt tor their ignorance, that they conſpired againſt 
him, and trumped up an accuſation, which they preſented to William the 
Conqueror, before his expedition into England ; he was therefore obliged to 
appear at court in his own juſtification, and, upon that occaſion, infinuated 
himſelf ſo far into the favour of his ſovereign, that he made him abbot of Sr. 
Stephen's at Caen, from whence he was afterwards removed to the ſee of 
Canterbury. The credit which he maintained during the reign of the Con- 
ueror, declined under William Rufus, whom he had actually raiſed to the 
throne : he rebuilt the church of Canterbury, which had been burnt by the 
Danes, and 'limited che number of the monks of St. Auguſtine to one 
hundred and fifty ; he likewiſe eſtabliſhed a prior in that convent, whereas 
they were formerly governed by an abbot: he wrote a commentary on the 
epiſtles of St. Paul, and an eccleſiaſtical hiſtory, which is not extant ; but the 
moſt eſteemed of all his works, was a treatiſe compoſed againſt Berenger, in 
defence of the real preſence in the ſacrament : notwithſtanding this proof of 
his orthodoxy, Gregory VII. ſummoned him to appear at Rorne, and give an 
account of his faith, on pain of ſuſpenſion ; but this order he never obeyed. - 
$ EXVI. Anſelm abbot of Bec, and afterwards archbiſhop of Canterbury, 
made more noiſe than all the prelates of the Engliſh church, by his quarrels 
with William Rufus and Henry I. Clement the antepope being ſtill alive, 
4 C2 hen 
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when Urban II. was elected, England refuſed to acknowledge either the one 
or the other; till Anſelm, embroiling himſelf with William Rufus, declared 
openly for Urban; in order to thwart the king, who ſeemed to favour his com- 
Petitor. William, reſolving to humble him for his preſumption, gave Urban 
to underſtand, that if he would ſend to him the pall deſigned for Anſelm, ſo 
as that the biſhop ſhould* receive it from his hands, he would reduce the 
church of England to his obedience, The pope agreed to the propoſal, and 
ſent the-brſhop of Alba into England, to tranſact the affair: William executed 
his engagement by acknowledging Urban in the moſt folemn manner ; but, 
when he demanded the pall, the nuncio told him, that no biſhop could receive 
it from the hands of a layman; ſo that he found himſelf outwitted by the 
craft of Rome. William never forgave the pope, nor the prelate, who was 
obliged to teave the kingdom, and continue abroad till the death of that mo- 
narch. During his reſidence at Rome, he aſſiſted at a council, in which ex- 
communication was denounced againſt all eccleſiaſtics, who, for the future, 
ſhould-receive the inveſtiture of their benefiees from the hands of laymen; and 
it was in conſequence of this: decree, that when he was recalled to England, by 
Henry I. he refuſed to do homage to that 3 or conſecrate the biſnops 
who had been inveſted by him. As this refuſal affected the king's preroga- 
tive, he reſented it highly; but that he might not break with Rome, at a time 
when the papal power was very formidable, he ſent ambaſſadors to Paſchal II. 
to complain of this encroachment, and defire. he would order. Anſelm to con- 
form to the cuſtoms of the kingdom. The pope refuſed to grant a requeſt 
which was contrary to the decrees-of ſeveral councils. Henry would not part 


with his rights; and commanded the archbiſhop to do him homage, and 


conſecrate the prelates, who had received the inveſtiture according to the uſua! 
form. Anſelm till held out, and the king ordered him to quit the realm. 
He rejected this command ; and the king's council was of opinion, that Henry 


ſhould baniſh the archbiſhop, and renounce all dependence upon the pope. It 
was reſolved, however, in a general aſſembly, that ambaſſadors ſhould be ſent 


to Rome, in order, if poſſible, to prevail upon the pope to deſiſt from his 


pretenſions. The archbiſhop of York and two other prelates were charged 
with this commiſſion ; and Anſelm ſent two agents at the ſame time to main- 
tain his cauſe before his holineſs. The ambaſſadors told the pope, that he 
muſt either relax · in the article of inveſtiture, or ſee Anſelm baniſhed, and all 
England withdrawn from its -obedience to the Roman ſee. Paſchal replied, 
that he would rather forfeit his own dignity, than give up the leaſt tittle of his 
pretenſions. Negotiations were ineffectually ſet on foot; and the diſpute was 
inflamed to ſuch a degree of animoſity, that Paſchal threatened to excommu- 
nicate the king, and Anſelm was obliged to retire to Lyons. The difference, 
however, was at length compromiſed between Henry and, the archbiſhop, by 
the mediation of Adela counteſs of Blois, the king's ſiſter, who procured an 
interview between them, at the caſtle of L'Aigle in Normandy, where they 
diſcuſſed the articles of agreement; and the pope confirmed the accommoda- 
tion. The king renounced the right of beſtowing the inveſtiture of .benefices;; 
and the pope permitted biſhops and abbots to do homage to the ſovereign, for 


the eccleſiaſtical fiefs in their poſſeſſion. Anſelm compoſed ſeveral theological 
| treatiſes, 
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treatiſes, and was canonized in the reign of Henry VII. at the ſollicitation 
of cardinal Moreton. ot 

$ LXVII. Gilbert biſhop of London, in the reign of Henry I. was, on ac- 
count of. his learning, intituled Univerſaliſt : he compoſed a commentary on 
the Pſalms of David, and an expoſition of the Lamentations of Jeremiah. 
We have already mentioned Oſmond biſhop of Saliſbury, who was earl of 
Dorſet and privy counſellor to William the Conqueror. The liturgy which he 
compoſed, was adopted by all the dioceſes in England. Malachy archbiſhop 
of Armagh in Ireland was famous for his predictions about the popes that oc- 
cupied Sr. Peter's chair, after the time in which he lived. His prophecies are 
ſtil] extant, and written in ſuch an ambiguous manner, as to admit of any 
| ſort of interpretation: his life was written by St. Bernard. Ingulph was 
known to William before his conqueſt, when he viſited Edward the Confeſſor; 
he ſerved that prince in the ſtation of ſecretary, and afterwards went on a pil- 
grimage to Jeruſalem. At his return, he became a monk in the abbey of 
Fontevrand, from whence he was removed by William, who created him ab- 
bot of Croyland, where he died, after having writ the hiſtory of his convent, 
inſerted in the collection of old Engliſh hiſtorians. Joffrid, his immediate ſucceſſor 
in that monaſtery, is ſaid, by ſome authors, to have been the firſt who opened 
ſchools at Cambridge, where he ſettled four of his monks as profeſſors. God- 
frid prior of the monaſtery of Wincheſter, was one of the beſt writers of the 
age. Among other works; he compoſed a panegyric upon the primates of Eng- 
land: he reformed the ſtile of the breviary, which abounded with barbariſms 
and is ſaid by Alford, to have been the real corrector of the liturgy, which 


paſſed under the name of Oſmund biſhop of Sarum. John of Saliſbury was 


one of the ornaments of the Engliſh church, renowned for his knowlege, 
politeneſs, and morality : he was the intimate friend of pope Adrian IV. who 
often complained to him of the cares and troubles that attended the poſſeſſion ut 
St. Peter's chair; he attached himſelf to the fortune of Thomas Becker, 
whom he followed to France, and by whoſe means he obtained the biſhopric of 
Chartres: he wrote, a book intituled Polycraticon, or de Nugis Curialium. 
As for, Thomas Becket, and Stephen Langton, we have elſewhere deſcribed 
their characters at large. Baldwin. archbiſhop of Canterbury, who attended 
Richard to the Holy Land, paſſed for a good theologician; and ſome of his 
books ſtill extant juſtify that encomium. Hugh biſhop of Lincoln, a native 
of Grenoble, was one of the moſt illuſtrious prelates of the Anglicane church, 
under the reigns of Richard I. and John. His cenſures were very much dreaded 
among his dioceſans, becauſe they obſerved that thoſe whom he excommuni- 
cated were generally overtaken, even in this lite, by the judgment of heaven. 
He is ſaid to have removed, by his ſole authority, the tomb of Roſamond, miſ- 
treſs of Henry II. from the church of Godſtow in Oxtordſhire, where it ſtood in 
the middle of the choir, covered with black velvet, and ſurrounded with wax 
tapers: though he was told that the tomb had been placed there by the, king's 
order, he thought it was ſcandalous that the monument of a looſe woman 
ſhould maintain ſuch a ſacred place. He dicd in great reputation for ſanctity, 
and was canonized by Honorius III. During the quarrel between king John 
and the pope, an eccleſiaſtic called Alexander Cementarius, who had been pro- 
feſſor of theology in the univerſity of Paris, publicly maintained in his ſermons, 
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that the pope had no power to deprive kings of their crowns ; and by this 
doctrine he brought upon himſelf the perſecution of the fee of Rome, which 
reduced him to the condition of a common beggar. Walter Gray archbiſhop 
of York, diſtinguiſhed himſelf as a miniſter of ſtate, enriched his dioceſe with 
the addition of the lands of Thorpe purchaſed with his own money, and built a 
magnificent ſtructure, which was at firſt called York palace, but afterwards 
known by the name-of Whitehall: Edmund, who from a canonicate of Sa- 
lifbury, was promoted to the archbiſhopric of Canterbury, after the pope had 
annulled three elections in his favour, was a prelate of great moderation and re. 
gularity of life, He would have oppoſed the uſurpations of Rome, had not 
the papal power been then at its ſummit in England; but finding it irreſiſtible, 
he retired to the monaſtery of Pontigny in France, where he ſhortened his 
days by his auſterities, and was canonized by pope Innocent IV. ' Richard 
Poor, at firſt biſhop of Saliſbury, and from thence tranſlated to the ſee of Dur- 
ham, perſuaded the inhabitants of Old Sarum to remove to the place which 
is now called Saliſbury, where he founded a noble church that remains to this 
day. He likewiſe compoſed ſynodal conſtitutions for the uſe of his church, in 
eighty- ſeven articles, by one of which it plainly appears that the laity at that 
rime communicated in both ſpecies. Alexander Hales, a native of Glouceſter, 
ſo deeply ſkilled in the canon law, that he acquired the title of the Irrefragable 
doctor, was profeſſor in the univerſity of Paris; he compoſed annotations on 
the bible and other works, that contain a great deal of logic and metaphyſics, 
Siwald archbiſhop of York was an able theologician, of an irreproachable lite : 
he modelled his conduct on that of Edmund archbiſhop. of Canterbury, who 
had been his maſter ; he was ſo provoked at the extortion of Rome, that he 
wrote a letter to the pope complaining of his exaCtions ; and among other 
things obſerved, that when Jeſus Chriſt gave charge of his ſheep to St. Peter, 
he did not command him either to fleece or to flay his flock. In conſequence + 
of this remonſtrance, and his refuſing to admit certain Italians who brought 
proviſions from the court of Rome, he was ſeverely rebuked by his holineſs, 
and at length excommunicated. In his laſt moments he complained bitterly 
of the pope's injuſtice, from which he appealed to the judgment of God 
Almighty. Robert Kilwarby archbiſhop of Canterbury, was a prelate of ex- 
tenſive learning for the age in which he lived; being raiſed to the dignity of a 
cardinal he reſigned his archbiſhopric, and fixed his habitation in Rome. One 
of the moſt famous eccleſiaſtics of this age, was Groſted biſhop of Lincoln, a 
bold and reſolute prelate, whom the favours of the court could not allure, nor 
the menaces of the pope intimidate ; ſolely attached to the dictates: of reaſon 
and equity, he had no reſpect of perſons or circumſtances, and oppoſed the 
king or the pope occaſionally, according to the ſuggeſtions of his own con- 
ſcience : by this fortitude, he acquired great reputation among the people, ac- 
cuſtomed to ſee their biſhops always ſubmiſſive to one or other of thoſe powers. 
Having one day excommunicated a ſheriff, who refuſed to impriſon a man who 
ſcoffed at the cenſures of the church, Henry III. was incenſed at his having 
neglected to addrefs himſelf on this occaſion to the royal authority, and com- 
plained to the pope of his preſumption. Groſted was obliged to make a jour- 
ney to Rome, in order to juſtify his conduct, and there he was confirmed in his 
bad opinion of the papal power. He could not, without indignation, 15 
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the beſt benefices of the kingdom conferred upon Italians, who neither reſided | 
upon their livings, nor underſtood the language of the country; and becauſe | 
he refuſed to receive one of theſe foreigners into the richeſt living of his dioceſe, -Y 
he was ſuſpended by his holineſs. Nevertheleſs he continued his functions at 
the deſire of his flock, and ſtill perſiſted in refuſing to admit the pope's provi- 
ſions in favour of other Italians, ſaying, that to entruſt the care of ſouls with 
ſuch miniſters, would be to act in the name of the devil, rather than by the 
authority of God. The pope, rather than run the riſk of a total revolt in the 
church of England, winked at the diſobedience of this prelate, who was ex- 
tremely beloved by the people. He endeavoured to win him over to his in- 
tereſt by gentleneſs and inſinuation; and as a mark of his eſteem, ſent him a 
commiſſion to reform ſome abuſes which had crept into the monaſteries. Not- 
withſtanding this proof of his confidence and tavour, Groſted afterwards in- 
flamed his reſentment, by making a calculation of the money drawn every 
year from England, by the Italian clergy who enjoyed livings in this king- 
dom: but as he would not venture to perſecute the biſhop upon this ſubject, 
which might have excited clamours dangerous to his intereſt, he ſent a threaten- 
ing brief to him, on account of his having refuſed to receive the papal pro- 
viſions; and this the prelate tore and trampled under his feet, in ſight of all 
his clergy. Not contented with having expreſſed his diſdain in this manner, NI. Paris. 
he wrote a letter to the pope with ſuch ſpirit and freedom, as ſeems almoſt in- Collier. 
credible, conſidering the ſuperſtition of thoſe times, and the abject veneration Johnſon. 
with which the clergy in general obeyed the papal authority. 
$ LXVIII. After this ſhort ſketch of church-tranſactions, and the charac- 
ters of the prelates who diſtinguiſhed themſelves for their piety and learning, 
we ſhall now take a tranſient view of the hiſtorians who flouriſhed in England, 
during this period of time. Florence monk of Worceſter compoſed a chroni- 
cle of the world, from the creation to the year of Chriſt 1118, ſuppoſed to be 
an epitome of a larger work of the ſame nature, compiled by Marinus. Alu- 
red or Altred, treaſurer of the college of Beverley, began his hiſtory during the 
difference between Henry I. and Anſelm archbiſhop of Canterbury. Eadmer 
was intimately connected with this prelate, and wrote the hiſtory of the two 
Williams and Henry I. In the ſame age lived William of Malmesbury, whoſe 
chief work is intituled De Geſtis Anglorum : he was patronized by Robert the 
renowned earl of Glouceſter, of whom we have treated at large in the hiſtory of 
Stephen. Simeon of Durham was a monk of that place, of indefatigable in- 
duſtry in collecting the principal monuments of learning, which had eſcaped 
the Daniſh barbarity. He flouriſhed in the reigns of Henry I. and Stephen; 
and his hiſtory, which is chiefly taken from Florence of Worceſter, reaches no 
tarther than the year 1129. The chronicle of Melros was compoſed by the 
abbot of Dundrainon, and contains many curious particulars relating to the 
kingdom of Northumberland, Henry archdeacon of Huntingdon lived in 
the reigns of Henry and king Stephen, to the end of whoſe reign he has 
brought down his hiſtory, which is very defective in method, and interlarded 
with fabulous ſtories tranſcribed from Geoffrey of Monmouth. Ealred, ÆEthel- 
red, or Aldred, abbot of Rieveſbury in Lincolnſhire, was educated in Scot- 
land, with Henry ſon to king David, and wrote the life of Edward the Con- 
feſſor, the hiſtory of the battle of the Standard, and the genealogy of the kings 
OL 
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of England. To this abot Gulielmus Neubrigenſis, or William monk of 
Neuburgh, dedicated his hiſtory, brought down to the year 1199. He was 
an elegant writer, and treats the work of Geoffrey of Monmouth as a ro- 
mance. John prior of Hexham wrote a continuation of the hiſtory com- 

iled by Simeon of Durham, to the year 1154 : he lived in the reign of 


| Richard I. and the ſame convent produced another hiſtorian in the perſon of 


prior Richard, who compoſed the hiſtory of king Stephen, and the war of the 
Standard. Ralph Diceto, dean of St. Paul's, lived in the reign of John, and 
wrote a chronicle of the Britiſh kings, from Brute to Cadwallader, and 
from Hengiſt to Harold: he was likewite author of Chronological Abbrevia- 


tions, chiefly relating to eccleſiaſtical affairs, and the Imagines Hiſtoriarum, 


or a collection of hiſtorical hints, containing a long digreſſion concerning wars 
between parents and children; and the account of an interview between John 
of England and the king of France, in the year 1199. Roger Hoveden was 
chaplain to Henry II. and wrote annals, beginning at the year 732, and con- 
tinued down to the reign of king John: he borrowed largely from Simeon of 
Durham, and the writers that went before him; is confuſed in his narration; 
but his ſtile is intelligible, and his work contains very valuable materials. 
The | chronicle of John Brompton, abbot of Scorewall in Richmondſhire, 
begins with the year 588, and ends with the death of Richard Cœur de Lion; 
though far from being a maſterly performance, it contains the tranſactions of 
the Anglo-Saxon hiltory, collected with great fidelity; and therefore it is 
conſidered as an authentic work : there is indeed a mixture of romance and 
improbability in his book, which was rather the fault of the age than of the 
writer; and he is juſtly blamed for his negligence in chronology. John Wal- 
lingford, ſuppoſed to have been abbot of St. Alban's, wrote a ſhort chronicle 
of the Saxon and Daniſh progreſs in England, which is in the Cottonian li- 
brary, though miſerably mutilated and defaced. Gervaſe, monk of Canter- 
bury, who lived in the reign of king John, is ſaid to have been profoundly 
learned in the Britiſh and Saxon antiquities : he compiled a large hiſtory of 
the Britons, -Saxons, and Normans, from their origin to the reign of John, 
with an account of the diviſion of Old Britain, its epiſcopal ſeats and monaſ- 
teries; the bulk of this work is loſt, though the remains, containing the 


reigns of Stephen, Henry, and Richard, are very valuable. Matthew Paris 


lived in the reign of Henry III. and was a monk of St. Alban's : his hiſtory 
begins with the Conqueror, and is carried on to the author's death, which 
happened in the year 1299; from thence it is continued to the end of Henry's - 
reign, by William Riſhanger, a monk of the ſame ſociety: his reputation for 
virtue was ſo high, that pope Innocent employed him to reform the degene- 
rated monks of Holme in Norway; at his return he became ſo eminent for 
his parts and integrity, that he was honoured with the friendſhip of the greateſt 
men in England, and received particular marks of favour and diſtinction ircm 


king Henry, who retained him about his perſon, to record the tranſactions as 
they occurred; informed him of negotiations that were upon the carpet; 


entertained: him at his court; and, at his interceſſion, pardoned the univerſity 
of Oxford, which had fallen under his diſpleaſure. He did not abuſe this 
favour by ſervile adulation; on the contrary, he never failed to take the ho- 


nelt freedom to ſpeak his ſentiments, and find fault with what he found * 
| cither 
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either on the adminiſtration or the king's own private conduct. His work is the 
beſt account extant not only of Engliſh hiſtory, but alſo of Europe, during the 

riod of which he wrote, and appealed to as ſuch by all foreign writers. 

his performance in manuſcript is now in the king's library at St. James's, 
and the very ſame copy which he himſelf preſented to his abbey at St. Alban's. 
But beſides this he wrote the lives of three and twenty abbots belonging to the ſame 
convent ; though ſome authors make objections to the authenticity of that 
work. In the ſame reign lived Nicholas Trivet, prior of a monaſtery poſſeſſed 
by Dominicans at London, and ſon of Sir Thomas Trivet, one of the itine- Bale. 
rant juſtices. He compoſed a general hiſtory of Europe, from the acceſſion More 
of King Stephen to the year 1307. He was very accurate in his chronology ; Gale. 
and though too conciſe, is a valuable hiſtorian. Nicholſon, 
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| | CHAP, III. me; 
$ l Progreſs PE hoard . in Paleſtine. $11. He is es 2 aſſa ſhes retarns 
to Sicily. S III. Tumult at London. Llewellyn declines taking the oath of al- 
legiance to Edward. S IV. The king is vidlor in a tournament at Chalons , 
his diſpute with Gaſton viſcount of Bearne. & V. He concluaes a treaty of peace 
with Margaret counteſs of Flanders. & VI. He is crowned at, Weſtminſter. - 
§ VII. KReftriions laid upon the Fews, and other  wbolefome regulations. 
S VIII. Edward is ſummoned by. Philip, as a peer of France, to aff, N al the 
trial of a cauſe between the duke of Burgundy and the count of Nevers. 
His expedition againſt Llewellyn, prince of North Wales, who is obliged to jubmit 
at diſcretion. & X. A great number of Jews executed for clipping. S XI. 
Edward goes to France and takes poſſeſſion of Ponthieu ; the ſtatute of Mort- 
main enatted. & XII. The king oppoſes the encroachments of the clergy. & XIII. 
The ſtatute of Quo Warranto. & XIV. Llewellyn and his brother David re- 
volt. S XV. They enumerate their grievances, & XVI. The king inſiſis upon 
their ſubmitting to his mercy. & XVII. A detachment of the Engli iſh defeated 
at the river Menay. & XVIII. Llewellyn routed and flain. & XIX. His bro- 
ther David taken and executed as a traitor. & XX. Wales incorporated with 
England. & XXI. The king of France endeavours to engage Edward in his 
deſign upon Arragon ; ſtatute of Weſtminſter II. & XXII. Edward does bo- 
mage at Paris to Philip the Fair. & XXIII. Inftitutes juſtices of the peace. 
$ XXIV. A rebellion raiſed by Reſe ap Meredyth, who is taken and executed. 
$ XXV. Edward mediates a treaty between Alphonſo king of Arragon and 
Charles prince of Salerno. & XXVI. Edward returns to England and puniſhes 
the judges. & XXVII. The Jews are expelled the kingdom. & XXVIII. The 
king declares his reſolution of embarking for the Holy Land. & XXIX. Contract 
of marriage between prince Edward and Margaret the young queen of Scotland; 
her death. & XXX. Edward's claim of ſuperiority over the kingdom of Scot- 
land. & XXXI. He atts as umpire in the competition for the Scottiſh crown ; 
the nobility of that kingdom and all the competitors acknowledge his ſupre- 
macy. & XXXII. Edward's mother dies; quarrel between the earls of Glouceſter 
and Hereford. $ XXXIII. The king "decides the diſpute about the Scottiſh 
crown in favour of Baliol. & XXXIV. His arbitrary behaviour to that prince 
in ſummoning bim before his court in different cauſes and appeals. & XXXV. 
The French king obtains poſſeſſion of Guienne by treachery. & XXXVI. Edward 
forms alliances on the continent. & XXX VII. The Welſh rebel, and are reduced. 
$XXXVIII. Progreſs of the war in Gaſcony. & XXXIX. Philip threatens 
an invaſion of England; death of Edmund earl of Lancaſter. & XL. Begin- 
ning of the war with Scotland; Berwick is beſieged and taken. S XLI. John 
Baliol is totally defeated at Dunbar. XLII. He re/igns his crown to Ed- 
ward, to whom all the freeholders in Scotland fwear fealty, & XLIII. Edward 
bumbles the clergy of England. & XLIV. The king is thwarted by the earls 
of Hereford and Norfolk. & XLV. Edward reconciles himſelf to the arch- 
biſhop of Canterbury. $ XLVI. Progreſs of Wallace in Scotland. & XLVII. 


He defeats the earl Warenne, and invades i. $ XLVIII. Conceſi = 
made 
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made in parliament by young Edward. & XLIX. Progreſs of the war in | 
Flanders; Edward makes a truce with the French king. & L. He returns to , | 
Britain and calls a parliament at Carliſie. & XI. Defeats the Scots at Falkirk. | 
$ LIE. Baliol is delivered to the pope's nuncio. I LIII. A general revolt in | 
Scotland. & LIV. The king holds a parliament at Berwick. d LV. The - | 
Scots again routed; they put themſelves under the protection of the pope. | 
S LVI. The barons aſſembled in parliament write a letter to Boniface. 
$ LVII. The limits of the foreſts are aſcertained. & LVIII. Truce with the | 
ing of France, in which the Scots are included. & LIX. A treaty concluded 
between Edward and Philip. & LX. Seagrave is defeated by the Scots at 
Roſline. The treaſury is robbed. & LXI. Edward marches to the northern ex- 
tremity of Scotland. & LXII. The Scots ſue for peace. & LXIII. Writ of 
Trayle baſton; the affairs of Scotland are regulated by commiſſioners, & LXIV. 
Wallace is taken and executed as a traitor. & LXV. Robert de Brus aſpires 
to the crown of. Scotland; ſtabs Cumin at Dumfries; death of Jobn Baliol. 
$ LXVI. Edward diſobliges the nation by ſome unpopular meaſures, F LXVII. 
Robert de Brus is defeated at Methuen. & LVIII. Edward's ſeverity to the 
Scots, & LXIX. A parliament at Carliſle, Piers Gavaſton is baniſhed. 
SLXX. The progreſs of Brus in Scotland. & LXXI. Edward dies at Burgh 
on the Sande. cc IH enn 5 | 


51. E have already obſerved that Edward I. embarked with his princeſs 
at Trapani, and arrived at Acon in Paleſtine, juſt as the Saracens 
intended to beſiege that city. Though his troops did not exceed a thouſand 
men, his appearance not only animated the chriſtians, who had been greatly diſ- An. Ch. 12714. 
pirited ; but alſo diſconcerted the infidels, who were alarmed at the arrival of a 
prince already renowned in arms, whoſe veins were enriched with the ſame 
blood which ' warmed the heart of that Richard ſo terrible to their fathers. 
They had already made a lodgment in the ſuburbs of Acon, which they now 
abandoned; and Edward began to make preparations to attack them in his 
turn. He was immediately joined by feven thouſand chriſtians, ambitious of 
ſerving under his banner; and his own troops being refreſhed from the fatigue 
of the voyage, he marched to Nazareth, at the diſtance of twenty leagues from 
Acon, in order to beſiege that city. He ſoon made himſelf maſter of the 

lacey and in his return tell into an ambuſcade of the Saracens, whom however 
be repulſed. Then he directed his march towards a body of the infidels en- 
camped at Cakcow, whom he charged io ſuddenly that they were immediately 
routed, leaving a thouſand men dead upon the ſpot, together with a very valu- 
able booty, with which Edward next day returned to Acon. He obtained ano- - 
ther victory at St. George's; but as theſe were only advantages gained over 
inconſiderable detachments of the Saracens, and he found himſelf too weak to 
attempt any conqueſt of importance, he ſollicited the government” of Cyprus 
tor a reinforcement ;- and they forthwith granted to the nephew of Richard 
their old maſter, what they had denied to the king of Jeruſalem. Edward's 
reputation was already ſo diffuſed through the Eaſt, that Albaga king of the Hemingford. 
Tartars, who: had: conquered-.great part of ' Aſia, and taken the laſt caliph in 

» Baldac, wrote letters to tlie Engliſh prince, expreſſing his eſteem and admira- 

man. of his character, and offering to ſend an army to his aſſiſtance. 
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-$.11. The Saracens being informed of theſe particulars, and dreading the 
conſequences of Edward's commanding a numerous body of forces, had re- 
courſe to treachery, in order to-deprive him of lite, in the moſt baſe and cow- 
ardly manner. Though the Old Man of the mountain had been taken in his 
capital by the Tartars, and put to the ſword, with all his followers that were 
found in the place, there ſtill remained an aſſaſſin who had been educated un- 
der him, and undertook to murder the prince of England. This ruffian was 
furniſhed with letters from the governor of Joppa, propoſing a negotiation; and 
by virtue of theſe obtained admittance to Edward, who converied with him 
freely at different times in the French language, which the infidel underſtood, 
Having thus ſecured free egreſs and regreſs, he entered the prince's apartment 
on Friday in Whitſun-week z and the weather being extremely hot, found him 


| fitting on his bed in a looſe garment, There was no other perſon in the room 


An. Ch. 1272. 


but the aſſaſſin, who thinking this a proper opportunity to perpetrate his de- 
ſign, ſnatched a dagger from his boſom, and attempted to plunge it into the 
prince's belly. Edward endeavouring to parry the ſtroke, received a dee 

wound in his arm; and perceiving the infidel about to repeat his blow, ſtruck 
him with his foot on the breaſt ſo forcibly that he fell upon the ground; then 
wreſting the weapon from his hand, buried it inſtantly in his heart. The do- 
meſtics hearing a noiſe, broke into the room ; and one of them, tranſported 
with rage and apprehenſion, ſnatched up a joint-ſtool, wich which he daſhed 
out the brains of the dead aſſaſſin, The' wound which Edward had received 
was the more dangerous as having been inflicted with a poiſoned dagger; and 
the fleſh beginning to exhibit ſigns of a gangrene, he made his will and reſigned 
himſelf to his fate ; but by the extraordinary {kill of an Engliſh ſurgeon, the 
mortified parts were ſcarified, and the cure completed in little more than a 
fortnight. The ſoldan of Babylon ſent ambaſſadors to congratulate him upon 
his recovery, and in the moſt ſolemn manner to diſclaim any knowledge of 
the attempt. At the ſame time he propoſed terms of accommodation ſuch as 
Edward could not prudently reject, conſidering the ſmall number of his fol- 


| lowers, the vaſt power of the enemy, and the letters of his father, preſſing his 


Ch.T.Wykes, 


immediate return. He therefore received the ſultan's ambaſſadors in an honou- 
rable manner, declared that he retained no ſuſpicion of their maſter touching 
the attempt which had been made upon his life, and concluded a truce with 
him for ten years, ten weeks, and the like number of days, that the weſtern 
chriſtians might have leiſure enough to return to their reſpective countries. 
This agreement being ratified, Edward ſet fail at Acra in Auguſt, and in Octo- 
ber arrived at Trappani in Sicily, where he had formerly embarked. While 
he ſtayed at the court of his Sicilian majeſty, he received the tidings of his 
father's deceaſe, as well as of the death of his own ſon John, in the ſixth year 
of his age. He bore the laſt with reſignation, but appeared extremely af- 
flicted at his father's death; and when Charles of Anjou expreſſed his ſurprize 
that he ſhould lament the loſs of his father ſo much more than he ſeemed to 


mourn the deceaſe of his own child, he replied, that the loſs of a child might 


be made up, but that of a parent was irreparable. | e 
$ III. Though Henry's death happened at a ſeeming unfavourable con- 


Juncture, when the heir of the crown was abſent, and Richard king of the Ro- 
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mans with his ſon were now no more, Walter Giffard archbiſhop of Vork, 
and the lords of the council managed affairs with ſuch diſcretion that no 
bad conſequence enſued. On the morning after the king's death, Edward 
was proclaimed at Weſtminſter, and afterwards in Guild-hall; and all 
perſons enjoined to keep the peace towards Jews as well as Chriſtians. Not- 
-withſtanding theſe precautions, the city of London was filled with tumult 
and confuſion, occaſioned by a diſpute between the common-council and the 
| populace, about the election of a mayor. The aldermen voted for Philip 
de Tailleur, and the common people declared they would obey no magiſtrate 
but Walter Hervey, a turbulent man, who ſet up for a demagogue or patron 
of the poorer citizens. This contention began during Henry's laſt 1 Ineſs ; 
and both ſides repaired. to Weſtminſter, by way of appealing to his majeſty, 
whom, they difturbed with their clamour in his laſt moments. The riot was 
repeated next day; and the common people had actually reſolved to plunder 
and deſtroy the richer citizens, when, upon Henry's death, Walter de Merton 
and other members of the king's council went into the city, and compromiſed 
the difference, by propoſing a new election at St. Paul's Croſs, where Hervey 
was choſen mayor, after he had promiſed upon oath that he would not oppreſs 
or moleſt any perſon who had oppoſed his elevation. This diſpute being accom- 
modated, the council gave directions touching Henry's funeral, and before 
his grave was filled up, ordered the great ſeal to be broken, while another, 
purpoſely made with an alteration in the name, was delivered to Walter de 
| Merton as chancellor. All the noblemen preſent at the obſequies took the 
oath of allegiance to Edward ; the king's peace was republiſhed, and orders were 
ſent to proclaim them in their reſpective counties. In about a fortnight after 
the funeral, the great council of the kingdom was aſſembled in the new tem- 
ple, and the oath adminiſtered to all the prelates, noblemen, and freeholders, 
in England. Thoſe of Ireland ſwore fealty to Edward before Maurice Fitz- 
Maurice, the juſticiary of that kingdom; but Llewellyn ap Griffith, prince of 
North Wales, being ſummoned to appear and take the oath at the ford of 
Montgomery, declined meeting the commiſſioners. The chief actor, in all Rymer: 
theſe ſteps that were taken to eſtabliſh the tranquillity of the kingdom, was 
Walter Merton the chancellor, who though an eccleſiaſtic never ſcrupled to 
oppoſe the encroachments of the clergy, when they interfered with the king's 
prerogative : he had been very active in preventing the miſchievous conſe- 
5 of the diſturbance in the city of London, and exerted himſelf againſt 
the proviſion of the late pope, who had nominated Robert de Kildwarby to 
the archbiſnopric of Canterbury, without a canonical election or the conſent 
of the crown; nor would he ſuffer the biſhop of Chicheſter to enter the king - 
dom, after having been abſolved by his holineſs, becauſe he was accompanied 
by Amaury de Montfort. He likewiſe employed his vigilance and conduct 
in ſuppreſſing robbers who infeſted the country, and in repleniſhing the king's 
_ exchequer by laying a talliage on the cities, boroughs, and towns of the 
crown demeſnes. An. Ch. 1273. 
$ IV. Mean while Edward viſited Rome, in conſequence of an invitation 
from Gregory X. who attended him to Paleſtine, from whence he had been 
recalled to fill St, Peter's chair; and this pontiff now indulged him with the 
grant of two or three tenths of all eccleſiaſtical revenues throughout England, 
to reimburſe him for the expences of his expedition. In paſſing througlr Italy, 


he 


city, propoſed a tournament, and even defied Edward to a trial of — 88 
the 


eee 
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KV. During Edward's reſidence in Gaſcony, he engaged in two alliances ; 
one with Peter the eldeſt infant of Arragon, and the other with Henry I. king 
of Navarre: they were cemented by contracts of marriage between the chil- 
dren of thoſe princes and the king of England, which however did not take 
effect. Peter's. eldeſt ſon, contracted to Eleanor daughter of Edward, did not 
live to the age of puberty: and the king of Nayarse dying in the courſe of the 
ſucceeding year, the mother of the young princeſs deſtined for the prince of 
England, carried her to Paris, where ſhe was afterwards married to Philip. 
- An-Ch. 224. the Fair, and added Navarre to the kingdom, of France. The pope having 
ſummoned. a council to meet at Lyon, in order to procure aſſiſtance for the 
chriſtians of the Holy Land, Edward {ent agents to the aſſembly, and whem it 
broke up ſet out for England. At Montreuil he was viſited by Guy de Dam 
pierre count. of Flanders, who. went. thither to meet him, that they might ac- 
commodate a. difference which, for ſome years, had interrupted the commerce 
between. the Engliſh. and. Flemings... It had been cuſtomary, for the kings of 
| | England: 
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England to grant penſions to the counts of Flanders, for certain ſervices which 
thole counts undertook to perform: and Margaret the preſent counteſs laid 
claim to the like annuity, Her demand being rejected at the court of Eng- 
land, ſhe ſeized the effects of the merchants belonging to England and Gaſcony, 
which happened to be in her dominions ; and reprifals were made upon her ſub- 
jects in England. Severe penalties were enacted againſt the exportation of 
wool to Flanders; ſo that Margaret, finding herſelf diſtreſſed by this prohibition, 
was fain to ſue for an accommodation, and ordered her ſon to meet Edward at 
Montreuil for that purpoſe. The king ſent for ſome of the principal citizens 
of London to aſſiſt at the conferences; and a treaty of peace was concluded on 
condition that Margaret ſhould relinquiſh all claim to the annuity, make 
good the damage ſuſtained by the ſeizure of the effects belonging to the Eng- 
liſh merchants; and that ſome of her chief nobility ſhould be bound for the 

performance of this engagement. | 5003] | 
$ VI. This affair being ſettled, and a free trade opened with Flanders, Ed- 
ward took ſhipping for England, and arrived at Dover in the beginning of 
Auguſt. On the nineteenth day of the ſame month he was crowned at Weſt- 
minſter, by Robert de Kilwarby archbiſhop of Canterbury, in the midſt of 
a vaſt concourſe of prelates, nobility, and people, which laſt were feaſted a 
whole fortnight at the king's expence. Edmund earl of Lancaſter, the bro- 
ther of Edward, officiated as high ſteward of England on this occaſion, and 
next day renounced all hereditary title to that office. Alexander III. king of 
Scotland was preſent at this ſolemnity, and did homage for the lands he poſ- 
ſeſſed as depending on the crown of England. His _ Margaret likewiſe 
graced her brother's inauguration, as well as his other ſiſter Beatrix, married to 
John duke of Brittany: but both theſe ladies died in a few months after this 
ceremony; and he ſuſtained the additional affliction of loſing his own fon 
Henry. At the coronation, which was extremely magnificent, five hundred 
horſe were turned looſe, as the property of thoſe ho ſhould catch them. The 
king was enabled to defray ſuch extraordinary expence, by the tax upon eccle- 
ſiaſtical revenues granted to him by pope Gregory; but as his exchequer was 
almoſt exhauſted, his firſt care, after he had received the crown, was to exa- 
mine the ſtate of his own revenues. For this purpoſe, he appointed com- 
miſſioners of inqueſt, to make a progreſs through all the counties of the king- 
dom, and not only take an exact information of every circumſtance relating 
to the crown fiefs, but alſo examine and puniſh the malverſation of magiſtrates 
2 ſheriffs, who had lately abuſed their authority and oppreſſed their fellow- 

ubjects. | | 1 OO 361 
$ VII. That he might take more effectual ſteps for protecting his people An. Ch. 1275. 
from ſuch extortion, he ſummoned a general parliament, in which - ſeveral | 

excellent laws were enacted for the eaſe and advantage of the ſubjects, who 
were ſo well pleaſed with thoſe regulations, that they granted a fifteenth of all 
their moveables, to pay the debts which the king had contracted in his expe- 
dition to the Holy Land. The merchants, out of gratitude for the great 
care he had taken of their intereſt in the treaty with Flanders, as well as in 
freeing them from divers heavy duties and tolls, deſired that a tax of half a 
mark ſhould be laid on every ſack of wool, and twice as much upon three 
hundred ſkins, and on a laſt of leather, to be levied for the benefit of the 
king and his heirs for ever. It was known by the name of the New Cuſtom, 
/ 11% 
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in contradiſtinction to that which had been formerly paid, and is ſaid to have 


been granted by the prelates and nobility, as well as by the merchants of the king- 
dom. Towards the latter end of the late reign, the Jews had, by bribing the 
king's council, been admitted to all the privileges of chriſtian natives: they 
purchaſed houſes, lands, and manors ; fat on juries; enjoyed ſeiſin and ward- 
ſhips of chriſtian heirs, together with the right of preſentation to livings. 
This indulgence raiſed a clamour among the clergy, and gave great of- 
fence to all ſorts of people. The king himſelf was thocked at the ſcandalous 
connivance of his father in this particular; and at his deſire a law was made in 
this parliament, rendering Jews incapable of holding fee or freehold; obli ing 
them to wear a mark on their outward garments, to diſtinguiſh them from 
Chriſtians; and prohibiting them, on ſevere penalties, from lending money 
at uſury. As diſcontent ſtill prevailed among the nobility and freeholders 
who had been concerned in the late troubles, and ſubjected to the ſtatute 
called the Dictum de Kenilworth, Edward enquired into the nature of their 
complaints ; and finding that a great number of diſputes had ariſen from the 
uncertainty of the time within which they could claim the benefit of that law, 
he exempted all perſons from the imputation of rebellion who had not ap- 
peared in arms from the month of April, when his father marched towards 
Northampton, till the ſixteenth day of September in the following year, when 
the peace was proclaimed in the parliament of Wincheſter, | 
S VIII. While Edward was employed in making theſe laudable regulations 
for the good of his ſubjects, including the clergy as well as the laity; he was 
ſummoned, as a peer of France, to the trial of a great cauſe depending between 
Robert duke of Burgundy and the count of Nevers, concerning the right of 
ſucceſſion to that dutchy ; but he ſent agents to excuſe his non-attendance, on 
account of the ſituation of his own affairs in England; and Philip admitted his 
apology. The pope likewiſe demanded eight thouſand marks, as the arrears 
of the annual tribute; which were paid accordingly, though Edward was 
aſhamed of this vile acknowlegement, and afterwards propoſed to pope Nicho- 
las III. that inſtead of being iſſued from the exchequer, it might be charged 
upon ſome abbeys and priories, which he would endow for that purpoſe : but 
the pope perceiving his drift, would not hearken to the propoſal, by which he 
might invalidate a claim to more important demands, when a proper opportu- 
tunity ſhould occur. OVEN HI NG een "OR fu | 
$ IX. When the parliament broke up, Edward reſolved to march againſt | 


Llewellyn, prince of North Wales, who had refuſed to do homage for his 


dominions, and ſeemed bent upon renouncing his dependence upon the crown 
of England. At the death of Henry, he had been ſummoned to come and 
take the oath to the abſent king; but he paid no manner of regard to this in- 
timation. When Edward arrived, he was again required to do homage and aſſiſt 
at the coronation; but, inſtead of obeying the order, he demanded ſatisfaction 
for ſome outrages which he ſaid the Engliſh had committed upon the frontiers, 
contrary to the articles of the laſt treaty. That he might have no pretext for 
delaying his ſubmiſſion, the king appointed commiſſioners to examine and ad- 
zaſt all matters in diſpute, and ſummoned him again to appear and do homage. 
He ſtill refuſed to comply; and, underſtanding that the archbiſhop of Canter- 
bury intended to excommunicate his perſon, and lay his dominions — ry 
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interdict, he had recourſe to the protection of the pope, who forbade the metro- 
politan to pronounce thoſe cenſures againſt him, as he offered to do homage 
in his on country; for he pretended that he was not obliged to perform that 
act of ſubmiſſion, except to the king in perſon on the frontiers of his dominions. 
Edward was willing to receive it even on theſe terms, and actually ſer out for 
Shrewſbury to meet Llewellyn upon the border, hut he being taken ill on the 
road, the meeting was deferred till another opportunity. That prince was 
afterwards ſummoned to appear before the parliament, but he again refuſed to 
come, alledging that as the king had always acted as his ſworn enemy, he 
could not truſt himſelf at the Engliſh court, but would do homage to the 
crown in his own dominions, if the king would ſend thither commiſſioners to 
receive it, or in any other neutral country: he even offered to appear at Weſt- 
minſter, if Edward would ſend his eldeſt ſon, together with the earl of Glou- 
ceſter and the chancellor into Wales, as hoſtages for the ſecurity of his perſon. 
The king, incenſed at this inſolent meſſage, reſolved to reduce him to obedience 
by more effectual meaſures; and in the mean time, proceeded with the buſi- 
neſs of the nation: but that was no ſooner finiſhed, than he began to prepare 
for an expedition into Wales. In this interval, Eleanor de Montfort, daugh- Act. Pub. 
ter of the late earl of Leiceſter, being betrothed to Llewellyn, was, in her 
paſſage from the continent to Wales, under the conduct of her brother Amaury, 
taken near the Scilly iſles by a corſair of Briſtol, and delivered to the king's ö 
officers. This young lady was detained in the queen's court; and her brother 
was confined in the caſtle of Sherburn, until he was claimed as the pope's 
chaplain, and removed to an eccleſiaſtical priſon. Llewellyn ſent letters to 
Edward, demanding his, bride, and ſignifying, that he would do homage at 
MONBOnerYs provided he might have a ſafe - conduct ſubſcribed by the firſt 
noblemen of the Kingdom, and an affurance that the king would confirm the 
articles of the laſt peace, and amend. thoſe that were detective. His inſolence 
excited the indignation of the parliament, .which granted a ſubſidy for enabling 
the king to reduce him by force of arms. He was, by a ſentence of the king's 
court, convicted of contumacy and rebellion: ,. The military tenants of the 
crown were ſummoned to meet the king at Worceſter, by Midſummer of the 
enſuing year; the Marches, were guarded, the torts ſupplied with ſtrong gar- 
riſons and ſtore of ammunition ; and all the ſubjects of Edward prohibited 
from holding any correſpondence with Llewellyn or his adherents. The arch- Ann. Waverl. 
biſhop of Canterbury and his ſuffragans renewed their threats of excommu- 
nication and interdict, which were actually publiſhed againſt him in the begin- 
ning of next year. Roger de Mortimer was appointed commander of all the An. Ch. 1277. 
forces in Herefordſhire, Salop, and the adjacent Marches ; while William de | 
Beauchamp earl of Warwick, and Pagen de Chaworth, who commanded in 
Cheſhire, were empowered to pardon ſuch of Llewellyn's adherents as ſhould be 
willing to ſubmit and do homage to the king of England. This was the caſe 
with Reſe ap Meredith, lord of Dynevour, who did homage on condition of 
holding his lands immediately of the crown: his example was followed by all 
the noblemen of South Wales; and the caſtle of Stratywy was delivered to 
Chaworth, who erected another at Aberyſtwyth for the defence of the country. 
The king reſolved to make an entire conqueſt of Wales; and that the admini- 
ſtration of juſtice might not ſuffer while he ſhould be engaged in this expedi- 
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tion, he removed the court of exchequer and the juſtices of the bench to 

Shrewſbury. About Midſummer he invaded Wales, on the ſide of Cheſhire, 

| with a numerous army; and as Llewellyn chiefly depended upon his inacceſſible 

| woods and faſtneſſes, the king ordered a large road to be opened through a 

| long tract of woods, from the Marches as far as Caernarvonſhire, that his 

| troops might penetrate with eaſe into the heart of the country. While the 

bulk of his army was employed in this work, he erected the caſtles of Flint and 

- Ruthlandas he advanced; and then marched forwards tothe mountains of Snow- 

| FEY > dun, to which the enemy had retired. Perhaps in that retreat the Welſh 

| | - IM prince might have ftill ſet him at defiance, could he have ſcreened himſelf 

| from the attacks of famine ; but Edward had not only cut off the communica- 

tion by land, between him and any country that could furniſh him with provi- 

fions, but he was likewiſe attended by a fleet of the Cinque-Ports, which ſcoured 

the ſea and reduced the iſland of Angleſey, from whence Llewellyn had been 

hitherto ſupplied; Finding himſelf thus reduced to the utmoſt diſtreſs, he was 

obliged to ſue for peace, and even to comply with ſuch terms as Edward 

thought proper to impoſe. The treaty was concluded at Aberconway, on con- 

dition that Llewellyn ſhould pay fifty thouſand pounds ſterling, by way of ſatis 

faction for damages; that he ſhould relinquiſh for ever all the country from 

Cheſhite to the river Conway, and retain the ifle of Anglefey as a grant from 

Edward; for which he ſhould pay a thouſand marks annually ; that all the 

Welſh nobility ſhould ſwear allegiance to the king of England, except four 

barons of Snowdun, who continued to hold of -Llewellyn ; that he ſhould re- 

leaſe all the barons he had impriſoned, and do/ juſtice to his own brothers, who 

had fled from his oppreſſion to the Engliſh court; that Llewellyn, with his 

council, and twenty men out of every cantred in his dominions, ſhould an- 

nually ſwear to the performance of theſe articles; that ten of the principal no- 

bility ſhould be delivered as hoſtages; and Llewellyn in perſon do homage to 

Edward, firſt at Ruthland and afterwards at London. This pacification being 

ratified, the king remitted the payment of the fifty thouſand pounds, and 

. Llewellyn accompanied him to Weſtminſter, where he took the oath on Chriſt- 

An. Ch. 1278. mas day, in preſence of the prelates and nobility of England. He failed, 

"however, in coming to the next parliament which was held at Glaſtenbury, 

where the king ordered Arthur's tomb to be opened, in order to view the ſkele- 

ton of that renowned monarch ; and his abſence giving riſe to fome doubts of 

his intention, Edward advanced with a body of forces into the Marches. He 

ſummoned Llewellyn to Worceſter, where he was viſited by that prince, who 

vindicated himſelf fo much to the king's fatisfaction, that he reſtored the hoſ- 

Ch. T. Wyk. tages, together with Eleanor de Montfort; and the nuptials of that young lady 
Rymer. with the Welſh'prince were ſolemnized in a very magnificent manner. 

SX. Immediately after this expedition, Edward ſettled the articles of a con- 

tract of marriage between his daughter Joan of Acra and Hartman, eldeſt ſon 

of Rodolphus of Hapſburg king of the Romans: but that young prince died 

before he was of age to conſummate the nuptials. He likewiſe concluded a 

treaty of the ſame kind, between his third daughter Margaret, and Joha eldeſt 

ſon of the duke of Lorrain and Brabant; a match which was afterwards com- 

pleted when the princeſs attained the age of fifteen. About this period too, 


Alexander III. of Scotland, renewed his homage to Edward, before the parlia- 
; | ment 
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ment at Weſtminſter, when the Scot profeſſed himſelf, the king's liege vaſſal, 
and Robert de Brus earl of Carrick: took the oath. of fealty in his name. In 
this aſſembly. the ſtatute of Glouceſter, enacted during the Welſh expedition, 
was confitmed-: it was a compendium of ſome excellent laws, ſecuring the 
rights and liberties of the ſubjects, and providing for the better adminiſtration 
of juſtice. His finances being exhauſted, he iſſued orders to the ſheriffs for 
ſummoning all perſons that held of him by knights ſervice in capite, and poſ- 
ſeſſed a fee of twenty pounds a year, to come and receive the honour of knight- 


$79 


hood. As the coin of the kingdom was almoſt ruined by the practice of clip- 


ing, a great number of the Jews, ſuſpected of this crime, was apprehended 
n different parts of England; and being convicted upon trial, condemned 
to death. Iwo hundred and eighty were executed in London, beſides thoſe 
that ſuffered in other towns of England: their houſes and effects were forfeited 
for the uſe of the king, who aſſigned one half of the produce for the mainte- 
nance of ſuch as ſhould be converted to chriſtianity. Great ſums of clipped 
money were found in their houſes; and the fines paid by thoſe who eſcaped 
death, and the goldſmiths with whom they were concerned, muſt have 
amounted to a conſiderable treafure. oo e. 
SKI. In the midſt of theſe tranſactions, the county of Ponthieu devolved 
to the queen, on the death of her mother Jane of Caſtile ; and Edward 
croſling the tea, concluded a treaty at Amiens with the king of France, for con- 
firming that which had been made between their fathers, when Henry re- 


' nounced all claim to Anjou and Normandy. Edward ſubſcribed to the ſame 


renunciation; and, upon giving ſecurity for the payment of ſix thouſand livres 
to the French king, was put in poſſeſſion of Ponthieu, together with the Age- 
nois, and ſome lands in the Limoſin,  Perigort, and Quercy, to which he 
ought to have ſucceeded at the death of Alphonſo count of Poitiers. Having 
ſettled the terms of this agreement, and received the homage of his new vaſſals, 
he returned to England, to finiſh his plan of reformation. Great complaints 
had been made of the exceſſive wealth of the clergy and convents, which daily 
increaſed, to the prejudice of the laity, and indeed of the nation in general. 
Though care had been taken to inſert, in the famous charter of king John, a 


Chr. Dunſt. 
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clauſe, expreſly forbidding the ſubjects to alienate their lands in favour of the 


church, this article had been entirely neglected; and now the abuſe was become 
ſo dangerous, that the king plainly ſaw the church muſt in time engroſs all the 
lands of the kingdom; unleſs ſome remedy could be found for this growing 
evil. Edward aſſembled a parliament, to whom he explained his ſentiments 
on this ſubject, obferving, that as the church neither died nor alienated, all 
their lands would be ſwallowed up in that gulph, from which they could 
never emerge: he therefore deſired they would © deliberate maturely, and find 
out ſome remedy for a grievance of ſuch importance. His propoſal was joy- 
fully received by the aſſembly ; and the famous ſtature of Mortmain enacted, 
forbidding all perſons whatever to diſpoſe of their effects, in favour of religious 
ſocieties, without the expreſs permiſſion of the king or lord of the fief. 
FS XII. Beſides this conſtitution, it was decreed that no perfon ſhould come 
to parliament in armour: and John Peckham, nominated by the pope to the 
ſee of Canterbury on the promotion of Robert de Kilwarby lately created a 
cardinal, was called to account for * canons he had inſtituted at a ſynod 
5 4E 2 in 
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in Reading, encroaching upon the king's prerogative. He was ſummoned 
before the king's council, and obliged not only to revoke the particular arti- 
cles laid to his charge, but alſo to renounce all other canons that might be 


_ prejudicial to the royal prerogative, or interfere: with. the rights and privileges 


An. Ch. 1280. 


of the kingdom. This humiliation of the prelate was extremely agreeable to 
the archbiſhop of Vork, who had been long at variance with him, about the 
ceremony of carrying the croſs erect 'in one 'andther*s province; and Henry 
converted their animoſity to his own advantage. He now. propoſed that they 
ſhould procure in his. favour a fifteenth,” for three years, of the revenues of 
their clergy. Lor was fo. well pleaſed: with. the mortification to which Ed- 
ward had ſubjected his rival, that he _ to the propoſal immediately; and 
the other was obliged to comply, leſt York ſhould intirely ſupplant him of the 
king's favour. - The peace of the kingdom being now perfectly :re=eſtabliſhed, 
Edward employed his good offices in compromiling the differences that: diſ- 
turbed: the tranquillity of his neighbours. He mediated an accommodation 
between the kings of France and Caſtile:: Rodolph king of the Romans, and 
Philip count of Savoy compromiſed their quarrel in conſequence of his, inter- 
poſition; and he appeaſed a diſpute which his aunt Margaret, queen- mother 
of France, had with her own ſon Charles, king of Sicily, concerning ther rights 
denten: Ai to nal 1m afl 0 fondle 245 ee FT 
F XIII. At home he made a progreſs through the different countries, to 
hear the complaints, and redreſs the grievances of his ſubjects; but, in the 
courſe of theſe regulations, he took one ſtep which might have produced in- 
finite miſchief to the kingdom. During the late troubles, ſeveral people: had 
uſurped lands, to which they had no:lawful. title, and the crown had ſuffered 
by theſe appropriations.: in order to reform this abuſe, the parliament aſſem · 
bled in the courſe! of this year, enacted a: ſtatute, called Quo Warranto, 
obliging all landholders to produce their charters and: titles before ſuch judges. 
as ſhould be appointed to examine their validity. This was a very juſt and 
neceſſary regulation, which, however, the king abuſed/ for the gratification of 
his avarice. He knew that among the tenants? of the crown, there was a 
good number of landholders wha had loſt their titles, and he reſolved to take 
advantage of their misfortune, on pretence of executing this ſtatute Quo, War- 
ranto. He publiſhed a proclamation, commanding all thoſe who held lands 
of the crown, to produce their titles before the judges of the kingdom; an 
order which was. looked upon as the ſource of infinite miſchief and oppreſſion. 
Accordingly thoſe who. were. firſt queſtioned, and could not produce original 
titles, although they. pleaded. long poſſeſſion, found themſelves obliged to pay 
large ſums to the king for the preſervation of their eſtates. But the progreſs 
of this evil was ſtopped by the reſolution of the earl of Warenne, who being 
required by the judges to produce his charter, unſheathed. an old ruſty ſword, 
as: the inſtrument by. which his anceſtors had acquired their lands, . and with 
which he reſolved to: preſerve them to the laſt drop of his blood. This bold 
anſwer gave Edward to, underſtand, that his inquiſition would be attended 
with very dangerous conſequences ; and, that the ſpirit of independency which 
breathed defiance to his father, was not yet extinguiſhed in the nation. Moved 
by theſe conſiderations, he revoked his proclamation ; and the joy NI 
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by the people on this occaſion, plainly manifeſted how deeply they had felt thee 3 | 
injuſtice of the inquiry. | | Ch. Abingd. 
S $ XIV. Mean while prince Llewellyn, impatient of the Engliſh yoke, which 
his people began to find very ſevere, reſolved to withdraw himſelf from the 
dominion of Edward, after he had in vain complained of oppreſſion : his ſub- 
jects were ſtill more eager to renounce their dependence upon a nation they 
deteſted ; but, thinking it neceſſary to effect a reconciliation between their 
prince and his brother David, whom Edward had created earl of Derby, 
Lewes they would commence hoſtilities, the Welſh noblemen interpoſed their 
good offices. As David had reaſons of complaint againſt the king of Eng- 
land, he readily aſſented to their propoſal, and Llewellyn exacted no other 
condition of him, than an oath that he would never again enter into the ſervice 
of Edward, but always act againit him as the inveterate enemy of his country. 
This agreement being ratified, David took the field with a body of forces; An. Ch. 1485. 
reduced the caſtle of Harwarden, in which Sir Roger Clifford, juſtice of the 
"Marches, was found dangerouſly wounded : then he ravaged the country, and 
laid ſiege to the caſtle of Ruthland. The king, being informed of theſe hoſ- 
tilities, ſummoned his nobility and military tenants to meet him at Mid- 
fummer, in Worceſter ; he removed his courts of juſtice from Weſtminſter to 
Shrewſbury ; and, having aſſembled a numerous army, marched: againſt 
Llewellyn and his brother, with full reſolution to exterminate the whole fa- 
mily, and reduce that people to ſuch an abject ſtate of ſubjection, that they 
ſhould never be able in the ſequel. to- excite a rebellion of any conſequence : 
what augmented his indignation, was the progreſs of Reſe Maelyon and Grif- 
fyth ap Owen, who, with other noblemen of South Wales, had taken ſeveral 
caſtles, and waſted the lands of the Engliſh.. At Edward's approach, Llew- 
ellyn and his brother abandoned the ſiege of Ruthland, and retired to the 
mountains, which were found ſo difficult of acceſs, that Edward's fury abated:;, 
and he allowed the archbiſhop of Canterbury to treat with the revolters con- 
eerning a peace. 5 0 . 
$ XV. That prelate expoſtulated with Llewellyn upon his having infringed 
the late treaty ; and Llewellyn anſwered him in writing to this effect: That 
he was compelled to take arms in behalf of his people, who were oppreſſed;. 
and that if Edward would now grant him redreſs of grievances, he would im- 
mediately ſubmit, and live in perpetual amity with England: He obſerved 
that the king had detained divers lands betwixt the rivers of Dyur and Dulus, 
and refuſed to do him juſtice, unleſs he would be judged according to the 
Engliſh law, contrary to the ſtipulations of the laſt treaty. : that the lord Re- 
ginald Gray, when appointed juſtice, had proſecuted the Welſh for treſpaſſes 
committed in the late reign, notwithſtanding the general indemnity to which 
they were intitled at the laſt pacification ; that Reſe ap Maelyon had been un- 
juſtly deprived of his lands and cattle; that the juſtice had introduced many 
new cuſtoms into the four cantreds held by the king, though his majeſty had. 
expreſsly agreed that there ſhould be no innovation of that nature; that the 
inhabitants of Angleſey were tried by the Engliſh laws, condemned, fined, 
and impriſoned, : contrary to the articles of the peace; that prince Llewellyn 
was compelled to pay ſums to the queen and queen-mother, under the name 
of Aurum Reginæ, which was a grievous impoſition 3. and that when his. 
| 5 Gs nuptials; 
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nuptials were ſolemnized at Worceſter, the king obliged him to ſign and con- 
firm a writing, in which he promiſed that he would never harbour or main- 
tain any perſon againſt the inclination of Edward; an article by which he 


might be deprived of his moſt faithful friends and ſervants: that the juſtice 


of Cheſter had levied a diſtreſs upon his goods, in lieu of a certain ſhipwreck 
which he had ſeized during the late war: that the king's officers, inſtead of 
doing juſtice to the natives of Wales, oppreſſed and impriſoned them, even 


out of wantonneſs of deſpotiſm and partiality ; and that the articles of the 
treaty, in favour of himſelf and his ſubjects, were never obſerved, but in every 


inſtance infringed by thoſe. who were intruſted with the adminiſtration of 
juſtice. At the ſame time David, after having enumerated his important and 


faithful ſervices to Edward, - complained that the king had deprived him of 
certain towns belonging to the cantreds, which had been beſtowed upon him 


as the reward of his fidelity; that he was obliged to, anſwer ſuits, relating to 
Wales, in the king's court at Cheſter, contrary to the laws of the country; 
that the juſtice of Cheſter had cut down his woods, oppreſſed his tenants, ex. 


erciſed an Engliſh juriſdiction over the natives of Wales, and neglected his 
remonſtrance, when he demanded ſatisfaction in behalf of his own people; 
that he was threatened in the king's court with the loſs of his woods, caſtles, 
and children; and that in terror of ſeeing his infants taken away as hoſtages, 


Powel's Hiſt. | 
of Wales. 


and himſelf condemned to death or perpetual impriſonment, he was fain to 
have recourſe to arms for his own ſafety. The inhabitants of Roſs and Pen- 
lyn at the ſame time preſented a liſt of grievances, including murthers, treſ- 
aſſes, and extortion, to which they had been expoſed ; and Reſe ap Vauchan of 
ratywy, with ſeveral other Welſh noblemen, remonſtrated againſt divers 
uſurpations upon their lands, privileges, and franchiſes, which the juſtices 
had committed under the king's countenance, contrary to the dictates of equity, 
and the expreſs laws of Wales, which, by the late peace, they were left at li- 
berty to enjoy. | 09th > | 
$ XVI. The axchbiſhop being convinced of the truth of theſe articles, in- 
terceded with the king in behalf of the Welſh, and begged they might have 


free acceſs to his majeity, and liberty to depart without moleſtation, Edward 


told him, he was very well diſpoſed to do juſtice unto all his ſubjects ; that 
they ſhould be freely admitted to his preſence with their complaints, and al- 
lowed to depart, ſhould they appear worthy of that favour. He inſiſted upon 


Llewellyn's abſolute ſubmiſſion, and propoſed the following terms, which the 


archbiſhop communicated to the Welſh prince by the hands of Joannes Wal- 
lenſis : The king will admit of no treaty concerning the four cantreds and the 
iſle of Angleſey : Llewellyn ſhall ſubmit at diſcretion; in which caſe the king 
will beſtow upon him a penſion of one thouſand pounds, with ſome county or 
earldom in England, and make an honourable proviſion tor his daughter : The 
ſubjects of Llewellyn ſhall be treated according to their condition, as the king 
ſhall think proper to ordain : If David, brother to Llewellyn, will go to the 
Holy Land, he ſhall be maintained by the king, according to his quality ; but 
he ſhall not return without being recalled. The archbiſhop exhorted them to 
embrace theſe offers, in order to avoid ruin and extirpation ; and plainly told 


them, that, in caſe of their refuſal, he ſhould-'be obliged to lay them under 


the ſentence of excommunication, To theſe propoſals Llewellyn — 
. 8 that 
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that he was willing to ſubmit upon equitable terms ; but that he could not 
agree to ſuch articles, without laying aſide all regard to his own fafety, and 
the welfare of his people, even though he ſhould give up all conſiderations of 
honour and convenience, The Welſh noblemen repreſented, in behalf of 

their prince, that they would not agree to a peace, unleſs Edward would 
admit of a treaty concerning the four cantreds and the iſle of Angleſey, the in- 
habitants of which durſt not ſubmit to the king's mercy, becauſe he had ob- 
ſerved no grant, covenant, or oath, which he had even made with the prince 
and his ſubjects ; and his officers had always tyrannized over the natives of 
Wales, with the utmoſt cruelty. David gave the archbiſhop to under- 
ſtand, that when he ſhould be diſpoſed for ſuch a pilgrimage, he would 
viſit the Holy Land of his own free will, and not upon compulſion ; and that 
as he had taken up arms in defence of his life and liberty, he truſted that God 
would fight upon their ſide againſt the Engliſh, who had wantonly deſtroyed 
their churches, profaned their ſacraments, ſlain their prieſts at the altar, maſ- 
. facred their countrymen without diſtinction of age or ſex, and even murdered 

helpleſs women in the act of ſuckling their infants. The reader, who is not- 
dazzled by the great talents and proſperity of Edward, will plainly perceive 
from this detail, that he had injured and oppreſſed this unfortunate people, 
without the leaſt provocation or ſhadow of juſtice, and connived at the out- 
rages of his officers, that the Welſh might be driven to deſpair and rebellion, 
which would ' furniſh him with a pretext for reducing them to ſlavery and 

ſubjeftion. | | 

$XVII. Llewellyn's anſwer was no ſooner brought to the archbiſhop, than An. Ch. 1282. 

that prelate excommunicated the Welſh prince and all his adherents ; and, in 
the beginning of the year, the king began to proſecute the war with vigour. 
It does not appear, however, that his endeavours were attended with his 
uſual ſucceſs. In the courſe of this campaign he was worſted in ſeveral ſkir- 
miſhes, with the loſs of many perſons of diſtinction; and, in the autumn, 
having returned to the caſtle of Ruthland, he iſſued writs for convoking two 
extraordinary councils, and the ſame number of ſynods, in the ſouth and north 
of England, in order to deliberate upon more effectual means for carrying on 
the enterprize which he had undertaken, Mean while he marched with a 
great army towards the iſle of Angleſey, and paſſed the river Conway on a 
bridge of boats: then his forces were tranſported, by the fleet of the Cinque- 
Ports, to the ifland, which immediately tubmitted to his dominion. From 
hence he caufed another bridge of boats to be laid acroſs the river Menay to 
the continent at Bangor; and, before this was completed, three hundred men 
at arms, under the command of lord William Latimer and Lucas de Thony, 
paſſed over to ſignalize their courage againſt the enemy. As ſoon as the tide 
flowed in beyond the end of the bridge, the Welſh poured down from the 
mountains with hideous outcries, and attacked them in ſuch a manner that 
they were immediately routed, and either killed, or drowned in the river. 
Fifteen knights, two and thirty eſquires, and about a thouſand common ſol- 
diers periſhed upon this occaſion; indeed not one of the whole detachment 
eſcaped but lord William Latimer, whofe horſe ſwam with him acroſs the 
channel. The Engliſh were ſo diſheartened at this defeat, that they neither 
fniſhed the bridge, nor proceeded with any other operation in that quarter. 
De, At 
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At the ſame time the earl of Glouceſter obtained a victory over the inhabi- 
tants af South Wales, though not without conſiderable loſs; and, after the 
carl's retreat, the prince of Wales ravaged the country of Cardigan, together 
with the lands belonging to Reſe ap Meredith, who ſerved the king againſt 
his own countrymen. | 111 
S XVIII. Llewellyn and his adherents were ſo much elevated with the ad- 
vantage they had gained at the bridge, that they began to think heaven had 
declared in their favour; and that this prince was the perſon pointed out by 
one of the prophecies of Merlin, as the reſtorer of Brute's empire in Britain: 
a ſoothſayer had alſo prognoſticated that he ſhould ride through the ſtreets of 
London with a crown upon his head. Theſe ridiculous circumſtances had 
great weight with a ſuperſtitious people, who perſuaded Llewellyn to leave his 
brother David for the defence of Snowdun, and hazard a deciſive battle againſt 
the Engliſh. With this view he marched into Radnorſhire, and, paſſing the 
river Wye, encountered a body of forces, commanded by Edmund Mortimer 
and John Giffard : Llewellyn himſelf, attended by one eſquire, had withdrawn 
from his army, to confer with ſome lords of that country, who had promiſed 
to meet him in a private valley ; and, in his abſence, the 5 which he had 
r at the bridge of Orewyn, were attacked and defeated by the Engliſh. 
he prince, in returning to rally his men, was killed by Adam de Francton, 
who, without knowing Llewellyn, ran a ſpear through his heart; but after- 
wards recognizing his countenance, ſevered the head from the body, and car- 
ried it to the king, who was then quartered at the abbey of Conway. Edward 
ſent it immediately to London, where it was received with uncommon de- 
monſtrations of joy: the citizens carried it through Cheapſide, upon the point 
of a lance, decorated with a ſilver circlet or crown, in order to fulfil the pro 
diction of the ſoothſayer; then it was placed in the pillory, that the inhabi- 
tants might glut their eyes with ſuch an agreeable ſpectacle; and afterwards, 
being crowned with a chaplet of ivy, it was expoſed on the higheſt part of 
the Tower of London. Such a barbarous triumph over the body of a brave 
prince, who died in the defence of his liberty and independence, reflects diſ- 
grace upon the memory of the victor; and the rejoicings that were made at 
his death tranſmit his encomium to poſterity. ie 
XIX. The Welſh were ſo diſpirited at the death of their beloved prince, 
that they made very little reſiſtance againſt the forces of Edward, who, hav- 
ing finiſhed the bridge over the river Menay, penetrated into Snowdun, where 
the caſtle of that name, and ſeveral other fortreſſes, were immediately re- 
duced. David, who aſſumed the title of prince upon his brother's death, 
endeavoured to renew the war, and recover the principality; but the ſame 
ſuperſtition that formerly animated his followers, now contributed to their deſ- 
pondence: they either deſerted his cauſe, or ſerved with fear and reluctance; 
ſo that they were eaſily defeated; and David being abandoned, was obliged 
to conceal himſelf from the 22 of his enemy. At length one of his own 
countrymen, employed as a ſpy by the king, diſcovered the place of his retreat, 
where he was taken and brought to Edward, at Ruthland caſtle. He earneſtly 
begged he might be admitted into the king's preſence ; but this favour was 
denied. IIis majeſty ordered him to be conveyed to Cheſter caſtle ; and, in 
the mean time, iſſued writs to convene the lords and commons at em. 
| | Where 
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where the priſoner was tried and condemned as a traitor, to be drawn, 
hanged, and quartered ; a ſentence which was literally executed with cir- 
cumſtances of cruelty, never practiſed before in any civilized country. His 
bowels were burned, his quarters expoſed in the chief cities of England, and 
his head was placed upon the Tower, by that of his brother Llewellyn. Im- 
mediately after David was taken, Reſe ap Vaughan, a nobleman of South 
Wales, and all his adherents, ſurrendered to the earl of Hereford, and were 
committed priſoners to the Tower of London. Edward built two ſtrong 
caſtles at Aberconway and Caernarvon ; the whole principality of Wales ſub- 
mitted to his ſway, and received the Engliſh laws; and then making a pro- Ch. Abingd. 
'greſs through the country, he divided the greateſt part of the conquered lands M. Weſtmon. 
among his barons. 111. 35 on | | Ann. Burton, 
$ XX. The parliament, at Acton-Burnel in Shropſhire, granted a conſider- 
able aid to defray the expence of this war; and here alſo was enacted the 
ſtatute known by the name of the place, enabling merchants to recover their 
debts by recognizances, in the three great cities of London, York, and 
Briſtol: but the ordinances for the incorporation of Wales with England 
were made at Ruthland, which was the place of the king's reſidence during 
this whole expedition. He divided North Wales into counties, and appointed 
ſheriffs and other officers, ſuch as adminiſtered juſtice in England ; but he 
decreed, that the Welſh ſhould not be ſued for debts and treſpaſſes, except in 
their own country. He erected Ruthland, Caernarvon, Aberyſtwith, and 
other towns, into corporations, and endowed them with privileges to encou- 
rage trade, and allure the Welſh from their mountains into a more ſociable 
way of life, that they might reap the ſweets of induſtry, which would ſoon 
divert their attention from ſchemes of war and rebellion. He publiſhed a 
proclamation, offering peace and ſecurity to all thoſe who would put them- 
ſelves into his protection. He left them in poſſeſſion of the ſame lands and 
liberties they had enjoyed under their own princes ; but with reſpect to the 
bards, who kept up the ſpirit of their countrymen by rehearſing the glorious 
deeds of their anceſtors, he ordered them to be put to death, without mercy, 
as the ſowers of ſedition : another inſtance to prove how little Edward was re- 
ſtricted by the ties of juſtice and humanity, when they chanced to interfere 
with his ambition. Notwithſtanding all theſe precautions of indulgence and An. Ch. 1284- 
ſeverity, he could neither reconcile the Welſh to his government, nor tame 
them into quiet ſubjection: they could not bear the coun of obeying a 
foreign prince, and ſeeing their antient laws and cuſtoms aboliſhed in favour 
of new regulations, which they did not underſtand, impoſed upon them by a 
people whom they deteſted as their inveterate enemies. Edward, in order to 
flatter their vanity, and amuſe their ſuperſtition, is ſaid to have left his queen 
to be delivered in the caſtle of Caernarvon; and afterwards to have vrefented 
young Edward, the fruit of that delivery, to the Welſh lords, as a native 
of their country, who could not ſpeak a word of the Engliſh language. 
How childiſh ſoever ſuch an expedient may ſeem to the unprejudiced reader, 
it might have ſucceeded very effectually, in thoſe days of ignorance, among a 
people who were ſwayed by ſuch trifling conſiderations, even in affairs of the 
greateſt importance. They conſidered this young prince as a native of Snow- 
dun, who would govern them as a diſtin& people from the Engliſh, as the 
Vol. I. 4 F king's 
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king's eldeſt ſon Alphonſo was ſtill alive; but they were ſoon deprived of this 
hope by the death of that prince, in conſequence of. which Edward became 
heir apparent to the crown of England. The king, however, with a view to 
communicate a proper idea of his magnificence to his new ſubjects, held a 
ſuperb tournament at Neuyn in Caernarvonſhire, to which there was a vaſt 


reſort of knights from different countries, among whom he diſtributed marks 


of royal munificence. 

$XXI. Having taken proper meaſures for preſerving the tranquillity of 
Wales, he repaired to Briſtol, and reſtored to its citizens the charter which. 
they had forteited by invading the rights of the conſtable of the caſtle. About 
this time he was ſtrongly ſollicited by the king of France, to engage with him 
in a war againſt Peter king of Arragon, who was excommunicated by the 
pope, and, as far as eccleſiaſtical cenſure would extend, deprived of his domi- 
nions, which his holineſs beſtowed upon Charles count of Valois, younger ſon 
of Philip the Hardy. This prince accepted of the pope's preſent, in the 
name of his ſon, and began to make great preparations for invading. Arragon. 
He not only invited Edward to join him in this expedition, but alſo fum- 
moned him as duke of Guienne. The king of England did not approve of 
the pope's aſſuming a power to dethrone princes ;, beſides, he lived on terms 
of friendſhip with Peter, and had contracted an alliance with him touching a 
match between their children. He foreſaw that his poſſeſſion of Guienne 
would have become very precarious, ſhould Arragon have fallen into the 
hands of the French king; he therefore refuſed to embark in the expedition. 
Nevertheleſs Philip earneſtly deſired a conference; and Edward had proceeded 
as far as Canterbury, in his way to France, when he was overtaken by a meſ- 
ſenger with the news of his mother's illneſs: he forthwith returned to viſit her 
at Ambreſbury, and ſent an apology to Philip, who afterwards renewed his 
ſolicitations ; but he could not prevail upon Edward to undertake the voyage. 
The king having paſſed the Lent in devotion, at St. Edmundſbury, returned 
to London, which, he entered in triumph: but the citizens had no great 
reaſon to rejoice at his arrival; for he deprived them of their charter and 


mayor, and appointed a guardian, by whom they were ruled for ten years 


ſucceſſively. The reaſon aſſigned for this deprivation, was the mayor's con- 
niving at the fraud of a certain baker; though this is ſuch a frivolous pre- 
tence, that we muſt look for another cauſe, which, in all probability, was the 
inveterate grudge that the king bore to the city, from his earlieſt youth, on. . 
account of its attachment to the earl. of Leiceſter, and the inſults which his 
mother ſuſtained from the inhabitants. Immediately after Eaſter. he held a 
parliament at Weſtminſter, in which ſome antient charters. were exemplified 
and. confirmed, and the ſtatute of Weſtminſter I. with. ſome others, was in- 
troduced as a law into Ireland. At the next meeting, a fortnight after. Mid- 
ſummer, ſeveral proviſions were made to enforce the ſtatute of Glouceſter ; 
amend and confirm laws which had lain dormant. during the troubles of the 
kingdom; prevent the alienation. of lands belonging to monaſteries z, and to 
correct. I ry abuſes, mentioned. in theſe regulations, which are known by 


the name of the ſtatute of Weſtminſter. II. To this. aſſembly. is. likewiſe 
aſcribed the ſtatute called Circumſpecti Agatis, to prevent the eccleſiaſtical. 
and civil juriſdictions from interfering with each other, In a. third, parlia- 
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ment, convoked at Wincheſter in October, the ſtatute of Winton was enacted 
for ſuppreſſing robbers, and preventing depredations, by cutting down woods 


that ſheltered banditti ; and reviving the antient cuſtoms relating to watch 3 


and ward, hue and cry, ſtrangers, lodgers, and views of armour. 

XXII. While Edward thus exerted the abilities of a wiſe legiſlator, Philip 
king of France aſſembled an army of one hundred thouſand horſe and foot, 
and entering Rouſſillon, reduced Perpignan and Elna; while Peter, unable 
to cope with him in battle, acted upon the defenſive, by guarding the paſſes, 


and endeavouring to cut off the enemy's convoys. Gironne, which Philip An. Ch. 1286. 


inveſted in the latter.end of June, was valiantly defended by Raimond de Car- 
dona for ten weeks, during which the French army was ruined by the exceſ- 
ſive heat and ſcarcity of proviſion ; for the place was at too great a diſtance 
from the ſea, for the beſiegers to be ſupplied by their fleet, which lay at anchor 
in the bay of Roſes. ' This fleet being divided into two ſquadrons, one of 
them was encountered at ſea by Marquet, the admiral of Arragon, who took 
thirty of the French gallies; and the other was ſurprized and ruined in the 
bay of Roſes by Doria, who commanded the other diviſion of the Arrago- 
nian fleet. As the French could no longer ſubſiſt in Catalonia, and Philip 
himſelf was attacked by a dyſentery, he retired to Rouſſillon, and died at 
Monteſquiou, after having loſt a great number of men in this retreat; during 
which he was continually harraſſed by Peter, who did not, however, long 
ſurvive his ſucceſs; for he died in November, and was ſucceeded in his two 
kingdoms of Arragon and Sicily, by his two ſons Alphonſo and James. 
Philip the Fair ſucceeding to his father's crown, found himſelf engaged in a 
double war with Arragon and Caſtile: he had but juſt attained the age of 
ſeventeen, and being deſirous of poſſeſſing in quiet the kingdom of Navarre, 
which he enjoyed in right of his wife, he ſollicited the mediation of Edward 
king of England towards a peace with thoſe two potentates, who were allied 
to the Engliſh monarch. Edward accepted the office of mediator, ſent pro- 
poſals of accommodation to both kings; conferences were immediately begun, 
and the king having ſettled the affairs of the nation, in a parliament held 
immediately after Eaſter, ſet out for Paris about the middle of May, leaving 
the guardianſhip of the kingdom in his abſence, to his couſin Edmund earl of 
Cornwall. He ſoon concluded a truce between the powers at war; and, in 
conſideration of his good offices, Philip indulged him with an exemption 
for life, from all penalty and forfeiture on account of appeals, from himſelf or 
his miniſters, to the court of the French monarch, to whom he now did 
homage for the territories he poſſeſſed in that kingdom. A new treaty was ra- 
tified, confirming the laſt which had been concluded at Amiens: and then, 
repairing to Guienne, he convoked an aſſembly of the ſtates, to make ſome 
| wholſome regulations for the advantage of a country, which had lately mani- 
feſted uncommon zeal for his ſervice, in contributing both troops and money 
towards the conqueſt of Wales. Nevertheleſs, his gratitude to the Gaſcons 
did not prevent his putting to death the ringleaders of ſome turbulent indivi- 
duals of Bourdeaux, who had entered into a conſpiracy for ſurrendering that 
city to the French king. | 
XXIII. During his ſtay in Guienne, he was ſeized with a dangerous diſ- 
temper, and made a vow to re-viſit the Holy Land, provided his health ſhould 
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be re-eſtabliſhed ; accordingly when he recovered, he took the croſs, but fixed: 
no time for his departure. Perhaps he thought heaven would be as weil 
pleaſed with his perſecuting the Jews of Guienne, whom he firſt fleeced of a 
An. Ch. 1287. conſiderable ſum, and then baniſhed. Underſtanding that the regulations of 
the ſtatute of Winton were utterly neglected; that the roads were as dangerous 
as ever, from the inſolence of robbers who preyed upon their fellow- ſubjects 
with impunity ; and that the want of civil policy was owing to the privileges 
of the barons, who interrupted the courſe of juſtice, and would not ſuffer cri- 


minals to be purſued through their territories ; he appointed a new kind of 


juſticiaries, immediately dependent on the royal authority, and empowered to 
adminiſter juſtice in all parts of the kingdom, to which their commiſſions ex- 
tended. Theſe were granted to certain knights, in every county of England, 


in order to keep the peace, and take care that the ſtatute of Wintgn ſhould be 


duly obſerved : and the ſheriffs were directed to aſſiſt them with the poſſe, if 
neceſſary, to execute their orders and warrants. Such was the origin of juſ- 
Ch. Dunſtap. tices of the peace, ſo called from the deſign of their inſtitution. | 
XXIV. Mean while a rebellion! was raiſed by Reſe ap Meredith, a power- 
ful nobleman in South Wales, who had ſerved the king in the late war againſt 
his own countrymen. Edward had knighted' him for his valour and Ley, 
which he promiſed to reward more effectually with the grant of certain lands 
and preferments. This promiſe was never performed, and Reſe became of 
conſequence a malecontent; yet he did not expreſs his diſguſt, until he was 
ſummoned to appear in the king's court, by Payne Tiptoft, warden of the 
king's caſtles, in that country. Meredith reſented this citation, which was 
contrary to the antient privilege he enjoyed: a quarrel: enſued, and ſeveral 
ſkirmiſhes were fought, with various fucceſs,, to the great annoyance of the 
neighbourhood.. The king, appriſed of theſe diſputes, wrote à letter to Reſe, 
commanding him to deſiſt from ſuch violent meaſures; but, inſtead of obey- 


ing this order, he ſurprized divers caſtles, and reduced ſeveral towns to aſhes. 


Then the earl of Cornwal ſummoned the military tenants of the crown; and, 
marching into Wales, made himſelf maſter of Droſtan, the ſtrongeſt fortreſs. 
belonging to Reſe, who retired to the woods, from whence” he made incur- 
ſions into the adjacent —_— and, falling upon detached parties of the 
Engliſh. army, by ſurprize, deſtroyed ſuch a number of men, that the earl of 
Cornwal. was glad to conclude a truce, and return with diſgrace from a very 
expenſive expedition, Meredith, however, without regarding this agreement, 
renewed. his depredations, until lord Robert Tiptoft aſſembled a body of forces, 
with which he routed this Welſh nobleman in the field, and then ſet a price 
upon his head; ſo that, finding his life unfafe in his own country, he with- 


drew himſelf into Ireland, where he reſided upon the eſtate of the earl of Glou- 


ceſter, who in private had connived at his practices. After having reſided 

four years in that kingdom, he returned to Wales, where he was diſcovered 

and apprehended among the mountains; then he was conveyed to the king at 

Ch.T.Wykes. Berwick, where he underwent the new ſpecies of torture which had been con- 
Tyrrel. trived for his countryman Llewellyn. | 

| XXV. The king {till continued at Bourdeaux, labouring at an accommo- 

dation between the king of Arragon and Charles prince of Salerno,. who had 

been taken priſoner in a ſea- engagement by, Doria, the Arragonian. 
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At length Alphonſo agreed to releaſe Charles, provided he would relinquiſh 
Sicily, Rhegio, the tribute of Tunis, and procure a reyocation of all the mea- 
ſures which the court of Rome had taken to the prejudice of the houſe of Ar- 
ragon. This treaty was condemned and declared null by pope Honorius IV. 
who died in the courſe of this year. He entertained ſanguine hopes from the 
armament of the count d'Artois, who had formed the deſign of recovering 
Sicily, and actually invaded that iſland : but his attempt proved very unſuc- 
ceſsful ; his fleet was ſurprized, and the greateſt part of it taken by Doria, and 
his forces were obliged to retire with great loſs to Italy. The ſee of Rome was, 
after a year's vacancy, filled with Nicholas V. who, deſired the king of Eng- 
land to procure the enlargement of Charles, before the treaty ſhould be exe- 
cuted. For this purpoſe, Edward propoſed that the prince of Salerno ſhould An. Ch. 1288. 
be ſer at liberty, on giving his own three ſons and thoſe of forty noblemen in 
Provence as hoſtages, together with ſecurity for ſeventy thouſand marks and 
the delivery of Provence, in caſe he ſhould not perform articles, or fail of re- 
turning within three years to his confinement. Edward not only propoſed this 
expedient, but alſo took a journey to Iacca in Arragon, in order to facilitate 
the treaty, which was at laſt ratified; and then Charles obtained his liberty. But 
he paid very little regard to the agreement; for he no ſooner arrived in Italy, 
than he was abſolved of his oath by the pope, and crowned king of the two 
Sicilies, which he endeavoured to conquer by force of arms, in direct violation 
of the treaty. When ſummoned to return to his confinement in Arragon, he 
marched to the frontiers of that kingdom, at the head of an army, in order to- 
evade his promiſe: but another treaty was afterwards concluded, with the con- 
ſent of the pope, on condition that Alphonſo ſhould not aſſiſt his brother James 
king of Sicily; and that Charles ſhould renounce all claim to the kingdom of 
Arragon. This accommodation was followed by the death of Alphonſo, juſt 
when he was about to marry Eleanor the daughter of Edward and the king- 
doms of Arragon and Sicily being united under his brother James, the prince of 
Salerno found it a very difficult taſk to execute his deſigns upon the laſt of theſe 
realms. | ; Rymer. 

S XXVL. Edward was ſo much engroſſed by his ſchemes on the continent, 
that he ſeemed to look upon England as a ſecondary conſideration. He had 
now reſided in Guienne about three years, during which he had expended con- 
ſiderable ſums of Engliſh money upon the continent; at length his finances 
being exhauſted, he ordered: the biſhop of Ely his treaſurer to demand a ſub- 
fidy ; and a parliament or great council of the nobility, being aſſembled at 
Weſtminſter, he ſignified the king's pleaſure : but the earl of Glouceſter, in An. Ch. 1289. 
the name of the reſt, declared they would not grant a ſubſidy while the 
king continued abroad ; ſo that he was obliged to raiſe money for the preſent 
exigency, by laying a talliage on all the cities, towns, and manors, of the 
crown demeſnes. Edward, ſtartled at the peremptory refuſal of his nobility, 
thought it high time to return to England, which he found in great confuſion, 
occaſioned by the injuſtice and oppreſſion of the judges and officers of the 
crown, while the nation was expoſed to the depredations of armed banditti,. 

Who ſet the laws at defiance. Edward ordered proclamations to be made in 
the cities and market-towns of every county, that all who had been aggrieved 

or oppreſſed by the judges or other officers, ſhould come and exhibit their com- 

| plaints 
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plaints at the next parliament, which he had ſummoned to meet at Martinmas, 
In conſequence of this invitation, a great number of plaintiffs appeared; and 
all the judges, except two, being convicted of bribery and corruption, their 


Ch. T. Wyk. eſtates were forfeited, and their places filled with men of approved integrity. 


4 XXVII. Having performed this act of reformation in behalf of the peo- 
le, he, in two parliaments convened after the feaſts of St. Hilary and Eaſter, 
enacted ſome laws for the advantage of the nobility : theſe were contained in 


An. Ch. 1290. the ſtatute of Weſtminſter III. They ſecured to lords paramount their rights 


Knyghton. 


Rymer. 


in the marriages, wardſhips, and eſcheats of their vaſſals, of which they had 
been long defrauded by the practice of feofments. He likewiſe paſſed the Quo 
Warranto, eſtabliſhing all the liberties which had been allowed in the preced- 
ing reign, enjoyed from time immemorial, or expreſly contained in charters, 
The manner of levying fines was regulated on this occaſion ; and Edward, in 
order to canciliate the affection of his ſubjects, and conſult his own intereſt at 
the ſame time, publiſhed a proclamation for baniſhing all the Jews for ever 
out of the kingdom. They had rendered themſelves equally odious to the 
Engliſh, by their uſury and by their religion; they were ordered to quit the 
kingdom on pain of death, before the firſt day of November; and in the 
mean time, all their effects were confiſcated to the king, except as much money 
as would defray the expence of their voyage to the continent. He furniſhed 
them likewiſe with a ſafe- conduct, in contempt of which they were plundered 
by the ſeamen of the Cinque-Ports of the pittance they ſtill poſſeſſed; and of 
hfteen thouſand who obeyed the king's mandate, ſome hundreds were drowned 
out of mere wantonneſs of inhumanity. Beſides the great ſums ariſing from the 
confiſcation of their effects, the clergy were ſo well pleaſed with the expulſion 
of thoſe enemies to chriſtianity, that they granted a tenth of their benefices to 
the king, and afterwards joined with the nobility in obliging him with a-fifteenth 
of their temporalities, to make ſome amends for the loſs he ſuſtained” by the 
exile of the Jews, from whom he and his predeceſſors had exacted conſiderable 
ſubſidies in the emergency of affairs. 4 | 1 

$ XXVIII. This expulſion was followed by the marriage of Gilbert earl of 
Glouceſter with Edward's daughter Jane, which was folemnized in April, 
after that powerful nobleman had obliged himſelf by oath to maintain the 
lineal ſucceſſion of the crown of England. In July her ſiſter Beatrix was 
married to the eldeſt ſon. of John duke of Brabant: but the ſatisfaction ariſing 
from theſe alliances was ſoon damped, by the lamented death of queen Elea- 
nor, which happened in the courſe of this year, in the neighbourhood of 
Grantham in Lincolnſhire. When Edward took the croſs in Guienne, the 
pope immediately declared him general in chief of the cruſade ; but he was de- 
termined againſt embarking in ſuch .an expedition, without a proper fund for 
maintaining an army equal to the importance of ſuch an enterprize. He de- 
manded the tenths of all eccleſiaſtical revenues of England, Scotland, Wales, 
and Ireland, to be levied for twelve years, together with all the charitable con- 
tributions that ſhould be raiſed during that period by his own ſubjects, for the 
relief of Paleſtine, as well as a moiety of what ſhould be collected in the terri- 
tories of other princes, who had not engaged perſonally in the cruſade. Seve- 
ral popes had ſucceſſively amuſed him with evaſive anſwers; till at length Tri- 
poli being taken by the ſoldan of Babylon, and the Holy Land in 8 
| anger 
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danger of being intitely loſt, Nicholas V. complied with the ſubſtance of his | 
demand; fixed the time of the general embarkation, and ifſued orders for 1 
railing the tenths of the ſecond ſix. years in England. For this purpoſe, he 1 
directed his-commiſſioners to form a new valuation of all benefices, which is 1 
called the taxation of pope Nicholas ; and was afterwards generally followed h 
in the like aſſeſsments. Edward now declared his refolution to ſet out for Pa- 
leſtine at the time appointed; but before that arrived, Acra was loſt, and the 
Holy Land entirely conquered by the Saracens : diſaſters which put an end to 
all thoſe wild projects of enthufiaſm and papal ambition, which had robbed 
Europe of infinite treaſure and an incredible number of men, to the unſpeak- 
able prejudice of the different countries to which they belonged. But even if Prynne.. 
thoſe misfortunes had not happened to the chriſtians in Paleſtine, Edward, in 
all probability, would have been hindered from embarking in the enterprize, 
by the troubles of Scotland, in which he was much more deeply intereſted, and 
15 + 50h his, attention was chiefly engroſſed during the remaining part of 
S Ile. | 10 
XXIX. Alexander III. king of Scotland had died by a fall from his horſe, 
leaving no iſſue but Margaret, married to Eric king of Norway; and ſhe was. 
daughter to Margaret ſiſter of king Edward. She did not long ſurvive her fa- 
ther, and dying left only one child of her own name, commonly called the 
Maid of Norway. This infant was acknowleged heireſs of the crown of-Scot- 
land in a full parliament of that kingdom, who proclaimed: her acceſſion, and 
appointed guardians of the realm during her abſence. Edward projected | 
an union of England and Scotland, by means of a match between his ſon and 1 
this princeſs, which was agreeable to Eric, and: approved by the guardians of l 
Scotland, in a treaty at Saliſbury, where it was agreed between the king of 
England, Eric of Norway, and the Scottiſh deputies, that Margaret ſhould 
be ſent to Scotland, as ſoon as the guardians ſhould: give ſecurity that they 
would not diſpoſe of her in marriage, without the conſent of her father and 
great uncle. As prince Edward was related to Margaret within the prohibited 
degrees of conſanguinity, there was a neceſſity for obtaining a diſpenſation 
from the pope, which was immediately granted upon the king's paying the 
arrears of the tribute which had been for ſome years neglected. The guardians 
and parliament of Scotland ſent letters to Edward, congratulating him upon 
the removal of this obſtruction, expreſſing their earneſt deſire of ſeeing the 
marriage completed, and ſignifying their reſolution of ſending deputies to the 
Engliſh parliament, to give their conſent to this alliance, and regulate all the 
N meaſures neceſſary for carrying it into execution. At the ſame time they 
; wrote to the king of Norway, deſiring him to ſend his daughter to England 
with all convenient expedition. Commiſſioners were appointed to treat with. 
the, Scottiſh deputies; and the treaty of marriage was concluded on the fol- 
lowing ſtipulations. : That Scotland ſhould for ever enjoy all its antient rights, 
liberties, and cuſtoms; and the crown revert to the next heirs, free and inde- 


J pendent, in caſe Edward and Margaret ſhould die without iſſue: That Scot- 
; land ſhould remain ſeparate from England by its eſtabliſhed boundaries: That 
2 the chapters of cathedral, collegiate, and. conventual churches, ſhould enjoy 


the freedom of election, without being obliged. to go out of the kingdom, to 
alk Conges d'Elire, preſent. their elect, or take an. oath of fealty to the king af 
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anſwer. to any charge out of the realm: That all rolls, charters, privi- 
leges, and muniments, concerning the kingdom, ſhould be kept under the 
ſeals of the nobility : That the late king's great ſeals ſhould be uſed till the 
arrival of the queen, and then a new ſeal be made with the uſual arms and in- 
ſcription, to be delivered into the hands of the chancellor, who, as well as the 
judges and other officers, ſhould always be a native of Scotland, reſiding in 


the kingdom: That all writs iſſued out of chancery ſhould be according to the 


uſual courſe of the king's chapel and realm of Scotland: That no alienation 
or alteration of aught belonging to the royal dignity, ſhould be made betore 
the queen's arrival : That the heirs of the nobility, in ward of the crown, 


ſhould not be married to their diſparagement : That no parliament, for the 


Rymer. 


affairs of the kingdom, ſhould be held without the Marches of Scotland: And 


that no talliages or taxes ſhould be impoſed upon the Scots, except according 
to the ancient cuſtom of their kings, and for the common buſineſs of the king- 
dom. Theſe articles being ratified, the biſhop of Durham was appointed 
Margaret's lieutenant in Scotland; and two of the | Scottiſh commiſſioners, 
with the earl of Warenne and dean of York, ſet fail for Norway, to ſettle 
every thing relating to the marriage. Prince Edward conſtituted the earl of 
Warenne his proxy, to contract marriage in his behalf with the young queen; 


and the Scottiſh deputies. engaged to deliver all the caſtles and forts of their 


Buchanan. 
An. Ch. 1291. 


kingdom to Edward and Margaret, and obey them as their king and queen, in 
all things relating to that country. The two nations ſeemed extremely well 


diſpoſed for a union at this conjuncture, after they had lived above one hun- 


dred years in uninterrupted friendſhip ; and this marriage would, in all pro- 
bability, have been attended with an entire incorporation, had not all theſe 
conſequences been prevented by the untimely end of Margaret, who died be- 
fore the commiſſioners arrived in Norway. t 4 
$ XXX. The death of this princeſs produced a diſpute about the ſucceſ- 
ſion to the Scottiſh throne, which expoſed that country to ruin and deſolation, 


and even involved England in confuſion and calamity. The crown of Scot- 


land was claimed by twelve competitors, and the nation divided into as many 
factions for the ſupport of their different pretenſions: the guardians would not 
preſume to decide a diſpute of ſuch importance ; the nobility in parliament 


could not agree in their opinions; and the deciſion by a majority would have 


been of very dangerous conſequence to the kingdom, as the minority would 
certainly have kindled a civil war in the bowels of their country. After long 
debates, they unanimouſly agreed to refer the conteit to the determination of 
the king of England; and William de Fraſer biſhop of St. Andrews, with 
ſome other deputies, were ſent to deſire Edward would take upon himſelf the 
office of arbitrator. He was extremely well pleaſed with this application, 
which afforded an handle for eſtabliſhing a right of ſuperiority over the king- 
dom of Scotland, which would extend his dominion over the whole ifland of 
Great Britain: a project which, in all probability, he would have attempted to 
execute, even if this opportunity had not offered. We have already ſeen, in 
his conqueſt of Wales, how little ſcrupulous he was in point of equity, where 


his intereſt and ambition were concerned; and therefore we ſhall be the lefs ſur- 


prized, at his inſiſting upon a claim for which he or any other prince might 
| have 
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Chap. II. 0F ENGLAND: 
had done homage to his predeceſſors for their territories, even when they 


poſſeſſed no lands in England. The Scots, on the other hand, affirm that their 


monarchs never did homage to any king of England, except for lands in Cum- 
berland and other parts of England, which they poſſeſſed by the ſame tenure 
as that on which the Engliſh kings had enjoyed Normandy and Guienne on 
the continent; for with reſpect to the abſolute ſubmiſſion of William during 
his captivity, it was not only conſidered as an act upon compulſion, but alſo 


relinquiſhed in the moſt ſolemn manner by Richard Cœur de Lion. Both Rymer. 


ſides are guilty of a wilful or involuntary miſtake; the Engliſh in pretending 
to a ſuperiority over all Scotland, becauſe it extended over part of that king- 
dom; and the Scots in affirming the homage of their kings was payed for 


Cumberland, whereas in fact it was the Cumbrian kingdom, otherwiſe called 


Valentia, extending over the ſhires of Kyle, Cunningham, Carrick, Renfrew, 
and Galloway, that antiently depended upon the crown of England. This 
country, inhabited by Britons, was intirely conquered and reduced by Edmund, 
who beſtowed it upon Malcolm I. king of Scotland, as a fief to be held in 
fealty of the crown of England, by the ſervice of guarding the Northumbrian 
territories from the invaſion of enemies: Malcolm renewed his oath of fealty 
to Edred, who ſucceeded his brother ; Edinburgh was granted by Edgar to 
Indulf king of Scotland; and to this was afterwards added Lothian, compre- 
hending the country between the Tweed and the Forth, which Kenneth III. 
received upon the terms of homage and vaſſalage to the crown of England. 
While the father did homage for this acceſſion of territory, his ſon Malcolm 
ſwore fealty to Edgar for the Cumbrian principality, as heir apparent of the 
Scottiſh throne z Duncan, grandſon to Malcolm II. made the like ſubmiſſion 
to Canute; and Malcolm III. during the uſurpation of Macbeth, found a 
ſafe retreat in this Cumbrian kingdom. Thither too Fleance fled for refuge 
after the murder of his father; and marrying the daughter of one of thoſe 
Britiſh Reguli, tranſmitted the inheritance of Galloway to his poſterity. Mal- 
colm did homage to William the Conqueror, though he did not poſſeſs one 
acre of land in England; conſequently this ſubmiſſion muſt have related to the 
country of Lothian, the grant of which was confirmed to him by that monarch. 
He afterwards recognized his vaſſalage to William Rufus; and his ſucceſſor 
Edgar, in a charter to the church of Durham, acknowledged that he poſſeſſed 
the county of Lothian by the grant of his lord, William king of England. 
David I. attended as a peer or vaſſal of England at the courts and councils of 
his brother-in-law Henry I. and ſwore to the ſucceſſion of Maude the Empreſs ; 
Malcolm IV. did the ſame homage to Henry II. with a clauſe ſaving his royal 
dignity ; the ſame homage and fealty was payed and ſworn by his brother and 
ſucceſſor William, at a time when he poſſeſſed no lands in England. We have 
already mentioned his captivity and ſubmiſſion to his conqueror, of whom he 
. to hold the kingdom of Scotland and all his other territories by liege 
homage and fealty: from this convention, though ratified by the parliament 
of Scotland, he was afterwards releaſed by king Richard, who conſented to 
receive his homage as it had been payed by his predeceſſor Malcolm, He in 
the ſequel ſwore fealty to John at Lincoln, with the ſaving clauſe, which was 
alſo retained in the homage done by his ſucceſſor Alexander II. to Henry III. 
at Northampton, When Alexander III. ſolemnized his nuptials at York, he 
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was required by his father-in-law Henry to do homage for the kingdom of 


Scotland; but he refuſed to make ſuch a conceſſion without the advice and 


conſent of his parliament ; and Henry was content to receive it for Lothian and 


the other territories which he held of the crown of England. From this ſhorr 


hiſtorical deduction, it plainly appears that the Engliſh claim too much, and 
the Scots give up too little; that the kings of Scotland enjoyed their an- 
tient dominions in their own right, without vaſſalage or dependance; and that 
they derived the poſſeſſion of the Cumbrian kingdom of Strathcluyd, as well 
as Lothian, from the. grants of Engliſh monarchs, on condition of paying 
homage and ſervice for ſuch conceſſions. 

S XXI. Edward in all likelihood was very well acquainted with theſe par- 
ticulars, as he had ordered inquiries to be made on this ſubject, that he might 


be maſter of all the arguments and precedents that could be advanced in fa- 


vour of his claim; but he depended much more upon the influence of his ar- 
bitration, which he knew would enable him to obtain a recognition of his ſu-. 
periority from the competitors to the throne and their adherents. In a word, 
we may ſafely affirm that he was determined at all events to ſubdue the whole 
kingdom to his ſway, and for that purpoſe to manage the different factions 
into which it was divided. He had already made a conqueſt of Wales, and 


the reduction of Scotland would have rounded his dominions. Could he have 


made himſelf unrivalled lord of Great Britain, he might with more advantage 
have proſecuted his deſigns upon the continent. Actuated by thoſe principles, 
he convened the claimants and nobility of Scotland at Norham on the river 
Tweed, where the conferences were opened; and in a general aſſembly, which 
met in the pariſh church, Roger de Brabangon juſticiary of England declared 
to the competitors and Scottiſh nobility, that king Edward was come to quiet 
the troubles of their country, to do juſtice between man and man, and take 
cognizance of the diſpute concerning the crown, by virtue of his own right of 
ſuperiority over the kingdom of Scotland, which he now required them to ac- 
knowledge. They were not a little aſtoniſhed at this propoſal ; but being ſur- 
rounded by a ſtrong body of forces, aſſembled to overawe their deliberations, 
they durſt not avow their ſentiments : though they deſired time to conſult with 
the prelates and nobility that were abſent, before they would declare themſelves 
on a ſubject of ſuch importance. Edward told them he expected their anſwer 
next day, when they made the ſame objection; and were indulged with three 
weeks, within which they were required to prepare whatever they might have to 
ſay to the prejudice of his pretenſions. This term being expired, they aſſembled 
on a plain in the pariſh of Upſet-lynton, on the Scottiſh ſide of the Tweed, op- 
polite to the caſtle of Norham, where the king reſided, The biſhop of Bath and 
Wells was ſent to know their reſolution, and demand whether they had any 
charter or evidence to, produce _ his claim of ſuperiority and direct do- 
minion over the kingdom of Scotland. As they made no anſwer, he interpreted 
their ſilence into conſent; and addreſſing himſelf to Robert de Brus lord of 


Anandale, and one of the moſt powerful of the competitors, afked if he would 


acknowledge Edward as ſovereign of Scotland, and ſtand to his award in that 
uality. Robert replied in the affirmative. The ſame queſtion was put to 
lorence count of Holland, and John Haſtings, who replied to the ſame pur- 
Poſe; then Patrick Dunbar earl of March, William de Roſs, Witten 
| | Nec 
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Chap. III. OF ENGLAND. 


Veſcy by proxy, Robert de Pinkney, and Nicholas Soules, appeared ſeverally 


to claim the crown of Scotland by the right of ſucceſſion ; and agreed to abide 
by the deciſion of Edward, as lord paramount of that kingdom. John Baliol 
was abſent ; but, at the requeſt of his proxy, the meeting was adjourned till 
next day, in the church of Norham, where he joined the other competitors in 
ſigning a recognition of Edward's ſuperiority. The king of England was 
well acquainted with the merits of the cauſe, and knew very well that the 
conteſt would be between Brus and Baliol ; but, in order to keep theſe candi- 
dates dependent upon his will and ſubſervient to his views, he encouraged and 
in all probability raiſed up the other competitors. He naturally concluded 
that no individual among them would preclude himſelf from all hope of ſuc- 
ceſs by diſobliging the arbitrator of his cauſe ; but, leſt any one or all of them 
ſhould prove refractory, he had prepared a very ſtrong body of militia to extort 
their conceſſion z and when the Scottiſh nobility ſeemed to boggle at his pro- 
poſal, he ſwore by St. Edward that he would venture his lite in the proſe- 
cution of his right, which he pretended to demonſtrate by irrefragable proofs, 
which were no other than a collection of exploded fables, extorted deeds of 


595 


ſubmiſſion, and monkiſh forgeries. The pains he took to ſupport his claim Chr. Abingd. 


betrayed the weakneſs of his pretenſions. He could not produce one authentic 
voucher, except the ſubmiſſion of William during his confinement, which 
Richard relinquiſhed in the ſequel. His ſovereignty being thus acknowleged 
by the competitors, including John de Cumin, who at this meeting gave 
in his claim, which was admitted among the reſt z it was agreed, by the no- 


blemen and prelates of both nations, that he ſhould be enabled to execute his 


ſentence, by granting the kingdom to him who ſhould appear to have the beſt 
right; and for that purpoſe it was determined that he ſhould be put in poſſeſſion 
of all the fortreſſes in x 96 * mn: This was a ſtrain of complaiſance which 
muſt have been inſpired by the moſt abject fear, or the moſt ſervile flattery, 
after he had publicly declared that although he acted in this diſpute as lord 
paramount of Scotland, he did not mean to deſiſt from his own pretenſions to 
the crown of that kingdom; but reſerved to himſelf che liberty of proſecuting 
his rights in ſuch manner and at ſuch time as he ſhould think proper to adopt. 
How diſagreeable ſoever this acknowlegement muit have been to the body of 
the Scottiſh nation, they were obliged to ſubmit to the tranſaction: all their 
nobles were either cajoled by the promiſes or intimidated by the threats of 
Edward ; and his troops hovered about the borders, ready to fall upon their 
country, ſhould they manifeſt the leaſt tendency to oppoſition. Nevertheleſs the 
regents thought it was incumbent upon them to obtain ſome ſort of ſatisfaction 
for the people; and demanded letters patent from Edward, declaring that the 
diſpute ſhould be decided within the kingdom of Scotland ; a fayour which 
he readily granted, at their humble requeſt, conſidering their demand as a fur- 
ther acknowlegement of his ſovereignty. Theſe previous meaſures being 
taken, they reſolved to proceed to the examination of the claims; and the com- 
petitors agreed that forty perſons ſhould be named by Robert de Brus, as many 
by John Baliol and Jokn Cumin, and four and twenty by king Edward, to 
inveſtigate the different pretenſions of the claimants, and make their report to 
the umpire, after having duly conſidered the circumſtances of the diſpute. 
The commiſſioners being choſen, the town of Berwick was pitched upon as 
the place of meeting, and the time limited to the ſecond day of Auguſt. But, 
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before they quitted Norham, the regents of Scotland and the governors of 
the caſtles ſurrendered their commiſſions to Edward, who reſtored them 
with ſome little alteration, and appointed the biſhop of Caithnes high chan- 
cellor of the kingdom, aſſociated with one of his own ſecretaries called Walter 
de Hamondeſham. Orders were iſſued for all thoſe who enjoyed . poſts in 
Scotland to come and take the oath of allegiance to king Edward, who in the 
mean time exacted it from the competitors and all preſent; and then repair- 
ing to Berwick, even before the commiſſioners aſſembled, he publifhed a de- 
claration, importing that although he had conſented to the ſucceſſion's being 
decided within the kingdom of Scotland, he did not mean to reſtrict him- 
ſelf to the ſame condeſcenſion on any future occaſion. The commiſſioners meet- 
ing at the appointed day, in preſence of his majeſty, received the claims of the 
different competitors ; but, as the chief conteſt lay between Baliol and Brus, 
we ſhall wave the pretenſions of the others, and only obſerve that the firſt of 
theſe pretended to the crown, as ſon of Devergild the eldeſt daughter of Mar- 

aret, the firſt born child of David earl of Huntingdon, brother to king Wil- 
hy whoſe poſterity was extinct in the perſon of the laſt queen M argaret, 
Robert de Brus alledged that he was in a nearer degree of conſanguinity, as 
being the grandſon of David, whereas his competitor was no more than the 
great grandchild; that Alexander II. had declared him his ſucceſſor, in caſe 
he ſhould die without iſſue; and that Alexander III. had always looked upon 
him as his preſumptive heir; a circumſtance that he could prove by the evi- 
dence of ſeveral perſons who had heard him explain his ſentiments on that ſuh- 
Jet. The different claims being read and reported, by the comriſſioners to 
the king, he, with the conſent of the competitors, prorogued the aſſembly to 


the month of June in the ſucceeding year, when he propoſed they ſhould pro- 


Ch.T.Wykes. 


An. Ch. 1292. 


ceed in the examination of the titles, ſo as that the difpute might be decided. 

$ XXXII. This receſs was owing to the death of Edward's mother, who was 
interred at Ambreſbury with great ſolemnity, the king in perſon attending her 
funeral, with all the prelates and nobility of the Kingdom. The fifteenth 
granted at the expulſion of the Jews having been levied only in thoſe parts 
of England which were immediately ſubject to the crown, commiſſions were 
iſſued for aſſeſſing it upon the counties palatine of Cheſhire and Pembroke, 
the principality-of Wales, and the eſtates belonging to the Engliſh nobility in 
Ireland. At the ſame time all who poſſeſſed forty pounds a year in land were 
ſummoned to come and receive the honour of knighthood at Chriſtmas. Gil- 
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cuſtody, and their liberties ſeized into the king's hands. They were diſmiſſed 
however upon giving bail for their appearance; and the cauſe being tried be- 
fore the council, the king pronounced ſentence, by which the liberties of Gla- 
morgan and Brecknock were forfeited during the lives of the earls, who were 
ſent to priſon till ranſomed at the king's pleaſure. Hereford compounded for a 
thouſand marks; but Glouceſter, having been found the aggreſſor, was obligedto 
give ſecurity for paying ten times that ſum before he could procure his liberty, Carte, 
$ XXXIII. After the deciſion of this affair, Edward made a progreſs 
through Suffolk, Norfolk, and other northern counties; and in the beginning 
of June arrived at Berwick, where the prelates and nobility of both kingdoms 
were aſſembled, with the commiſſioners, for examining the claims of the com- 
petitors. At the very beginning of this ſeſſion, the ambaſſadors of Norway 
demanded the crown for their maſter, as heir to his own daughter Margaret 
and his claim was admitted among thoſe of the other pretenders, after they 
had in their king's name acknowledged Edward's right of ſovereignty over 
Scotland. As the examination of ſuch a number of claims was attended with 
tedious diſputes and diſquiſitions, which protracted the determination of the 
cauſe, the king propoſed that they ſhould begin with the pretenſions of Brus 
and Baliol, without prejudice to thoſe of the other claimants, which ſhould be 
afterwards diſcuſſed ; but warm debates ariſing among the commiſſioners, about 
the laws and cuſtoms, according to which the diſpute ſhould be determined, 
Edward adjourned the afſembly to October, when they unanimouſly agreed 
that the judgment ought to be regulated according to the laws and cuſtoms 
prevailing in the king's dominions ; and that the kingdom of Scotland ſhould 
be conſidered as an indiviſible fief. Then Brus and Baliol were aſked if they 
had any thing further to ſay in behalf of their reſpective claims, which they 
endeavoured to corroborate by ſeveral plauſible arguments and explanations, 
Theſe being diſcuſſed, the king propoſed the following queſtion, ** Whether 
the more diſtant iſſue of the eldeſt, or nearer offspring of the ſecond daughter, 
ought to be preferred?” And the commiſſioners unanimouſly anſwered, that 
according to the laws and cuſtoms of both kingdoms, the deſcendant of the 
eldeſt was preferable to the other. After this deciſion, Edward ordered them 
to canvas the point in his hearing, and then declared he would give judgment 
on the ſixth day of November, when he ſolemnly pronounced the claim of 
Robert de Brus defective ; but as the excluſion of this competitor did not al- 
certain the title of Baliol, he ordered the examiners to take cognizance of the 
other pretenders. The conteſt between Baliol and Brus being determined, 
John Haſtings alledged that Scotland as a fief was diviſible ; and therefore 
ought to be divided among the three deſcendants of David earl of Hunting- 
don, whoſe youngeſt daughter was his mother. He was ſeconded in this 
claim by Robert de Brus, who now demanded a third part of the kingdom, 
as ſon and heir of the ſecond daughter. Edward again demanded of the com- 
miſſioners, whether or not Scotland was an indiviſible fief; and they anſwering as 
before, he adjourned the aſſembly to the ſeventeenth day of the month, when 
ſummoning all the competitors to appear and juſtify their pretenſions, the 
ambaſſadors of Norway, Florence of Holland, William de Veſcy, Dunbar, 
Roſs, Pinkeney, and Soules, withdrew their claims; John Cumin was non- 
ſuited, becauſe he did not appear; and the king pronounced that John 
| | > {OD ETD Haſtings 
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Haſtings and Robert de Brus had no title to any ſhare of the kingdom of 
Scotland, which was a fief indiviſible. Baliol therefore ſtanding without com- 
petitor, was declared king of Scotland, though Edward reſerved to himſelf 
and his ſucceſſors the right of proſecuting their own pretenſions. Orders were 
immediately iſſued for putting him in poſſeſſion of the kingdom; and he took 
the oath of fealty, acknowledging the ſovereignty of Edward and his ſucceſ- 
ſors over Scotland, in the moſt explicit and ſubmiſſive terms, enacted into an 
authentic conſtitution: then he was inſtalled at Scone with the uſual forma- 
lities; and all the noblemen of Scotland ſwore allegiance to him, except 
Rot. de Supe- Robert de Brus, who abſented himſelf from this ceremony, which was no 
rioritat. Reg. ſooner finiſhed than the new king repaired to Newcaſtle upon Tyne, where 
— he did homage to Edward, with ſuch expreſſions as ſtrongly marked his vaſ- 
_ ſalage and dependence. | | 
$XXXIV. The king of England ſeemed impatient for an opportunity to 
manifeſt that right of ſovereignty which he had been at ſuch pains to eſtabliſh. 
An. Ch. 1293- While he reſided at Newcaſtle, a burgher of Berwick complained of an injury 
he had received from certain Engliſh officers, who had been ſent upon ſome 
commiſſion to Scotland; and he ordered the cauſe to be tried before his own 
_ Judges in England. The council of Scotland, alarmed at this arbitrary in- 
junction, fent deputies to remind him of his promiſe and engagement, by 
which he was reſtrained from evoking Scottiſh cauſes before the tribunal of 
any other kingdom. To this remonſtrance he replied, that he could not allow 
luch a ſuit to be tried before any judge but himſelf, as it did not become 
vaſſals to correct the faults of thoſe who repreſented the perſon of their ſove- 
reign, In order to anticipate ſuch complaints for the future, he ſent a decla- 
ration to the council of Scotland, giving them to underſtand, that although, 
while their throne was vacant, he had made ſome occaſional promiſes, which 
were performed, he did not mean to be reſtricted by thoſe condeſcenſions, 
now that they had a king of their own; nor to depart from his right of judg- 
ing all affairs that concerned their kingdom, at any time or place that he 
ſhould think proper. He expreſſed himſelf in the ſame terms at his own 
court, in preſence of Baliol and many noblemen of both nations ; and, more- 
over, declared his intention of ſending for the king of Scotland into England, 
as often as he ſhould deem his preſence neceſſary or expedient. He pro- 
nounced theſe words in a tranſport of paſſion; ſo that Baliol did not think 
3 to expoſtulate upon the ſubject with a prince of his imperious temper: 
ut, in a few days, he had another opportunity of exerciſing his patience; 
for Edward obliged him to renounce, by an authentic deed, for himſelf and 
his ſucceſſors, all the promiſes, conceſſions, and ratifications, made by the 
king of England, during the vacancy of the Scottiſh throne ; and to approve 
of all the ſteps he had taken in that period. This bitter draught, however, 
he ſweetened by granting letters patent, in which he relinquiſhed all other 
right but that of homage to the crown of Scotland ; and gave up for himſelf 
and his ſucceſſors, all claim to the wardſhip of minors, as well as the prero- 
AA. Public. gative of marrying them, according to his pleaſure. Theſe were not all the 
inſtances which Edward exhibited of his deſign to exerciſe his right, in its ut- 
moſt extent, over the kingdom of Scotland. A merchant of Gaſcony pre- 
ſented to him a memorial, in which he repreſented that Alexander, OE 
er ing 
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king of Scotland, was indebted to him for a ſum of money, which the new 
king refuſed to pay; and therefore he had recourſe for juſtice to king Edward, 
as Ford paramount of Scotland. In conſequence of this petition, Edward 
ſummoned the king of Scotland to appear in perſon, and anſwer the charge of 
the merchant, before his court at Weſtminſter. In a few days after this cita- 
tion, Baliol received another, on account of Macduff earl of Fife, who had 
been impriſoned for ſeizing ſome lands unjuſtly, by order of the firſt parlia- 
ment aſſembled at Scone, after John's elevation to the throne : he was no 

ſooner ſet at liberty than he preferred his complaint to Edward, and Baliol 
was ſummoned to appear at a certain time and place. In the month of June, 
he was a third time cited upon the following ſubje& : the king of England 
had ordered Walter de Huntercombe, governor of the iſle of Man, to put 
Baliol in poſſeſſion of that iſland ; but afterwards a lady called Auſtriga, 
claimed poſſeſſion as heir at law, and her pretenſions being rejected, ſhe ap- 
pealed to Edward. David king of Scotland had formerly granted to the mo- 
naſtery of Reading, a priory dependent on the biſhopric of St. Andrew's, 
which was afterwards alienated by the abbot of Reading, in favour of the ſee 
which had been diſmembered : a ſucceeding abbot pretended the alienation 
had been made without the conſent of the monks, and preſented a petition to 
the king, deſiring it might be reſtored. The biſhop appealed to the pope ; 
and his appeal being admitted at the court of Scotland, the abbot complained 
to Edward, who ſummoned Baliol to appear before him perſonally, fifteen 
days after Martinmas. In the courſe of the ſucceeding year, that prince was 
again ordered to appear before the king of England, to acquit himſelf of the 
charge of having refuſed to do juſtice to the biſhop of Durham, in an affair 


relating to his dioceſe. From ſuch a ſeries of citations, upon the moſt frivo- An. Ch. 1294. 


lous occaſions, Baliol comprehended that Edward's deſign was to render him 
a ſlave rather than a vaſſal: but as he was in no condition to ſhake off his de- 
pendence, he found himſelf obliged to obey thoſe orders, and anſwer in perſon 
for the miſdemeanours laid to his charge. When he was accuſed before the 
Engliſh parliament of having unjuſtly impriſoned the earl of Fife, he propoſed 
to anſwer by proxy; but he was not allowed that privilege, and appeared at 
the bar as a private ſubject. He then pleaded, that as he acted from the right 
of regality, in that affair for which he was now ſummoned before the king, he 
could not make a defence without having previouſly confulted his ſubjects : 
this plea was over-ruled, and the parliament ordained, that three of his beſt 
caſtles ſhould be ſeized by the king, and kept until he ſhould have given 
ample ſatisfaction. Baliol, however, prevented this ſentence, by acknowledg- 
ing the direct ſovereignty of Edward over Scotland, and humbly petitioning 
for time to conſult his own parliament. His requeſt was granted, and a day 
being fixed for his appearance, he withdrew full of indignation and chagrin, 
Edward's aim in humbling the king of Scots, was, in all probability, to 
provoke that prince to a revolt, which would furniſh him with a pretence to 


ſubdue the whole kingdom, and ſeize the property of it into his own Rymer. 


hands. ; | 
$XXXV. Baliol reſolved to take the firſt opportunity of freeing himſelf 
from ſuch a ſhameful and laviſh dependence; and he derived hopes from a 
rupture, which about this time happened between France and — 
T4 - | This 
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This took its riſe from a petty quarrel between a few mariners of each nation, 
which afforded a pretext to the French king to ſummon Edward to his court 
of peers, to anſwer for the hoſtilities commitred on the natives of France, b 

his ſubjects. Edward, apprehenſive of a war, immediately detached John 0 
St. John to defend Guienne; and, at che ſame time, ſent his brother, Edmund 
earl of Lancaſter, to Paris, with full powers to treat of an accommodation. 
Philip inſiſted upon ſatisfaction for the affront he had received, in the perſons of 


his officers, who had been maltreated in Guienne. A private treaty was brought 


on the carpet, for a marriage between the king of England and Margaret of 
France, daughter of the late king * the Hardy. By the articles of this 
alliance, it was ſtipulated that the ſon of this marriage ſhould, after his father's 
deceaſe, enjoy Guienne for himſelf and the heirs of his body ; and, that if he 


ſhouid die without iſſue, the country ſhould revert to the crown of England. 
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As theſe articles could not be executed without a new feofment of that yy 


to Edward for life; and for the uſes ſpecified, after his deceaſe, it was neceſ- 


fary that the French king ſhould have ſeiſin of the whole province, The 
marriage · contract being ſigned and ratified by Edward, and the king of France 
having promiſed, on the word of a king, to obſerve all the ſtipulations, the 
earl of Lancaſter ſent orders to the governors of Guienne to put him in poſ- 
ſeſſion of the whole dutchy. After all the towns and fortreſſes had remained 
forty days in his cuſtody, reſtitution was demanded, together with a ſafe-con- 
duct for Edward, that he might go over and complete the marriage: but 
Philip refuſed both the one and the other; and, as the king of England had 
not obeyed the citation, he was pronounced contumacious, and judgment 
given againſt him by default. This judgment, however, was. waved, as 
being founded on a citation which had been annulled ; and Philip iſſued an- 
other, requiring Edward to appear at Paris in three weeks after Chriſtmas, 
CXXXVI. The king of England, incenſed at the perfidious conduct of the 
French king, inſtead oi obeying the ſummons, renounced the homage he had 
paid on the footing of former treaties, and reſolved to recover, by force of 
arms, the territories which Philip had. ſo treacherouſly uſurped. For the 
more eaſy accompliſhment of this end, he engaged in alliances with his own 


ſons-in-law, Henry count of Barre and John duke of Brabant, Amadeus 


count of Savoy, Adolphus of Naſſau, king of the Romans; the archbiſhop 
of Cologne, the counts of Guelderland and Catzenellenbogen, and ſome 
noblemen of Burgundy, who promiſed to make a diverſion in the provinces of 
France : Guy count of Flanders likewiſe undertook to invade the French domi- 
nions ; and he himſelf began to prepare a fleet to tranſport his own army to 
the continent. In order to defray the expence of this armament, an addi- 
tional duty was laid upon merchandize in England and Ireland ; the prelates 
and clergy, in a convocation at Weſtminſter, granted a moiety of all their 
revenues for one year: at the ſame time the parliament voted a ſubſidy, 
amounting to one tenth of all their effects; and the king himſelf iſſued com- 
miſſions for levying one ſixth part of moveables, in all the cities, boroughs, 
and towns of his demeſnes. Theſe preparations, however, did not produce 
the deſired effect. John duke of Brabant was killed by accident at a tourna- 
ment : the noblemen of Burgundy were over-awed by Humbert, dauphin of 
the Viennois, who had entered into Philip's ſervice : he received no a Aika: 
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from the German princes, though they drained him of great ſums of money: 
Guy count of Flanders was arreſted at Paris, whither he had been ſummoned 
on an appeal to the parliament: ſome thouſands of priſoners and banditti, 
who had been pardoned by Edward on condition of ſerving in this war, de- 
ſerted before their embarkation; and his paſſage was delayed by contrary 
winds, from Midſummer to the beginning of September, when his departure 
was prevented by an inſurrection in Wales. 

$XXXVII. The natives of that country, driven to deſpair by the heavy 
taxes with which they were ſaddled, ran to arms; and, ſeizing the collector, 
hanged him, with ſome of his followers : then they ravaged the country, maſ- 
facring all the Engliſh who fell in their way. Theſe revolters were headed in 
South Wales by one Morgan, in Weſt Wales by Maelgun Vaughan, and in 
North Wales they were commanded by Madoc, a kinſman of their beloved 
prince Llewellyn. Morgan drove the earl of Glouceſter out of the country; 
Maelgun over-ran Cardigan and Pembrokeſhire ; Madoc ſurprized Caernar- 
von, made himſelf maſter of the caſtle, and afterwards reduced Snowdun and 
Angleſey. The earls of Lancaſter and Lincoln were detached into North 
Wales, with part of the forces intended for the expedition into Gaſcony ; and, 
having advanced as far as Denbigh, were attacked and defeated. Edward, 
alarmed at this inſurrection, marched thither in perſon ; and, after divers ren- 
counters with the Welſh, who fought deſperately, compelled them to retire to 
the mountains of Snowdun, to which the king penetrated, even in the winter 
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ſeaſon. Madoc was then obliged to quit his poſt, and try his fortune in the An. Ch, 1295. 


Marches, where he obtained the advantage in ſeveral ſkirmiſhes ; but, being 
at laſt routed on the hills near Caurs caſtle, he ſubmitted to Edward, and 
was ſent priſoner to the Tower of London. His example was followed by 
almoſt all the Welſh barons, who were impriſoned in different caſtles. The 


reſt of the rebels were pardoned : but Edward declared that he would extir- 


pate the whole race, ſhould they ever excite another rebellion. He ordered 
the town and caſtle of Beaumaris to be rebuilt, great part of the woods in the 
inland parts to be cut down; and, erecting ſome fortreſſes on the ſea-coaſt, 
returned in the latter end of July to London. Morgan {till continued in 
arms in the county of Glamorgan, which held of the earl of Glouceſter, who 
had rendered himſelf ſo odious to the natives by his pride and tyranny, that 
the Welſh noblemen refuſed to obey his ſuperiority, though they offered to 
ſubmit on condition of holding their lands of the crown of England. They 
were accordingly, with their leader Morgan, indulged in this reſpect, laid 
_ their arms, took the oath of allegiance, and delivered hoſtages tor their 

elity. - 

$XXXVIII. The king, when he ſet out on the Welſh expedition, had 
ſent over a body of forces to Guienne, under the command of his nephew 
John de Bretagne earl of Richmond, aſſiſted by John de St. John, Robert de 
Tibetot, and other experienced officers. They failed up the river Garonne, 
and were received into Blaye and Bourg, which having ſecured with garriſons, 
they paſſed by Bourdeaux, occupied by the conſtable de Nefle, and landed ar 
Rions, which with St. Macaire ſubmitted without reſiſtance : then they ex- 
tended their quarters along the Dordogne, and.were joined by almoſt all the 
barons of the country. John de Sc. John, at the head of a detachment, took 
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Bayonne, Sordes, and ſeveral other towns and fortreſſes ; and, being rein- 
forced by a good number of Gaſcon troops, marched to St. Sever, ſeated on 
the Adour, and made himſelf maſter of the place on the ſeventh day of April, 
By this time Charles count de Valois, brother to the king of France, had 
taken the field with a numerous army, reduced Podenſac, and inveſted Rions, 
in which John de Bretagne and Robert de Tibetot commanded a ſtrong gar- 
rifon of Engliſh and Gaſcons : nevertheleſs, they reſolved to quit the place; 
and the inhabitants were ſo exaſperated at their intention of leaving them 
to the mercy of their enemy, that an inſurrection enſued : Charles, taking 
advantage of the tumult, entered the place, where he took a good number of 
Engliſh knights who had not time to retreat on board of the ſhipping. From 
this place the count de Valois marched to St. Sever; from whence St. John re- 
tired at his approach to Bayonne, after having left Hugh de Vere, with a good 
garriſon in the place. This officer made a noble defence, and repulſed the 
French in ſo many aſſaults, that their army was almoſt ruined ; till at length 
he was compelled by famine to ſurrender upon a very honourable capitulation, 
Charles ſecured the town with a numerous and well ſupplied body of troops 
but he had no ſooner retired into France with the ſhattered remains of his 
army, than St. Sever was re-taken by the Engliſh. Mean while the fleet of 
the Cinque-Ports diſtreſſed the French commerce in ſuch a manner, there 
was hardly a ſhip of that nation which would venture to quit their harbours. 
But as the ſeamen of the Cinque-Ports ated more like pirates than the regular 
ſervants of the public, Edward equipped a navy of his own ſhips, and, di- 
viding it into three ſquadrons, appointed John de Boutetourt admiral, from 
the mouth of the Thames to the north of England ; W. de Leyburne com- 
manded from that river ſouth to Portſmouth, with the fleet of the Cinque- 
Ports added to his ſquadron ; and the third was intrufted to an Iriſh nobleman, 
who commanded in the weſt, and had power over all the ſhips from Ireland 
and St. George's channel. The northern diviſion committed depredations on 
the coaſt of Normandy, where they burned Cherburg and ſeveral other towns, 
and ravaged the adjacent country. 

XXXIX. On the other hand, the king of France fitted out a ftrong fleet, 
which, under the command of Matthew de Montmorency and John de Har- 
court, infeſted the coaſts of England, and even took Dover by ſurprize; but 
the militia of the country aſſembling, and pouring down upon them before 
they had time to. fortify the place, they were obliged to retire to their ſhips 
with precipitation. Philip's intention was to invade England, that he might 
co-operate with John Baliol, who had already engaged in a league offenſive 
and defenſive with that monarch, to be cemented by a marriage between Jane, 
daughter of Charles de Valois, and Edward, fon to John Baliol. In order 
to facilitate the ſucceſs of the projected expedition, the French king had con- 
tracted with Eric king of Norway, for two hundred gallies, half that number 
of tranſports, and fifty thouſand land forces ; but this treaty was never executed. 
He had likewiſe engaged an Engliſh knight taken at Rions, to raiſe an in- 
ſurrection in Glamorganſhire, where he had a large eſtate and extenſive in- 
fluence; and this man, whoſe name was Thomas de Turbeville, coming over 
to England, pretended that he had eſcaped from a French prifon. On his ar- 


rival at London, he addreſſed himſelf to the miniſtry, and undertook to diſ- 
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cover the deſigns and weakneſs of the French government. He told his tale ſo 
plauſibly, that he was admitted to ſeveral private conferences with Edward; 
but, in the midſt of this communication, his correſpondence with the enemy 
was detected, and he died the death of a traitor. The king, determined to pro- M. Weſtmon. 
vide againſt this threatened invaſion, ſummoned a parliament to meet at Welt- | 
minſter, and iſſued writs for the repreſentation of cities and boroughs, which 
were never regularly repreſented before this period. At this aſſembly he de- 
manded a ſublidy to carry on the war againſt France; and a conſiderable ſup- 
ply was granted both by the clergy and the laity. The pope had offered his 
mediation for a peace or truce between the two nations; and two cardinals 
were ſent over with propoſals for a ceſſation of hoſtilities, to which, however, 
Edward would not agree without the concurrence of his allies on the continent : 
yet he ſent ambaſſadors ra Cambray, where conferences were opened under the 
mediation of the legates ; but their endeavours did not ſucceed. Edward 
equipped a fleet of three hundred and fifty fail, for the tranſportation of ſeven 
thouſand foot and a body of horſe, under the command of his brother Ed- 
mund, accompanied by Henry de Lacey earl of Lincoln. They let fail from An.Ch.1296. 
Plymouth in the beginning of March, and landed at Bourg and Blaye, on the 
river Garonne, where, being joined by a good number ot Gaſcons, they en- 
camped within a league of Bourdeaux, which was {till poſſeſſed by the enemy. 
In a few days after they had occupied this poſt, the garriſon made a general 
ſally, in which they loſt two thouſand men: but, Edmund being too weak to 
beſiege the place in form, he withdrew his forces from that neighbourhood, 
reduced Langon, recovered St. Macaite, and marched to Bayonne, where 
dying of a lingering diſtemper, the chief command devolved to the earl of 
Lincoln; but nothing of conſequence was tranſacted during the remaining part 
of the campaign. | Rymer, 
$ XL. By this time Edward had received intimation of the league between 
Philip and Baliol, which laſt had, by means of his ally, obtained from pope 
Celeſtine, an abſolution from the oath of homage he had taken to the king of 
England. John, together with Robert de Brus, and the earls of Marche and 
Buchan, had, by repeated meſſages, been required to ſend ſuccours to Edward 
as vaſſals of his crown; but they neglected to comply with theſe orders, and 
John did not attend at the Engliſh parliament, The king of England, wil- 
ling to be more certified of Baliol's intentions, demanded the caſtles of Berwick, 
Roxburgh, and Jedburgh, by way of ſecurity for his behaviour, ſo long as 
the war with France ſhould continue; but John evaded the propoſal, without 
rejecting the demand. Then he and his nobility were ſummoned to a parlia- 
ment convoked at Newcaſtle upon Tyne; and, as they neither appeared in per- 
ſon, nor ſent an excuſe, Edward was fully convinced of their diſſatisfaction, 
and reſolved to attack them without further delay. He had already appointed 
the rendezvous of his military tenants at this place, and iſſued orders tor levy- 
ing forces in Wales and Ireland, to afliſt in the Scottiſh expedition. While he 
was employed at Newcaltle in ailembling his forces, the guardian of the Cor- 
deliers at Roxburgh, brought a letter from Baliol, complaining of the repeated 
injuries he had received at the hawis of Eaward, and renouncing his depen- 
dence upon the crown of England. At the ſame time, Robert de Ros lord of 
Werk revolted to the enemy; thougi his brother William kept poſſeſſion ed 
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his caſtle for Edward. A thouſand men being detached to reinforce the garri- 
ſon, were intercepted in their march by Robert, at the head of ſome Scottiſh 
troops, and entirely defeated. The king was no ſooner apprized of this 
action, than he advanced with his whole army, amounting to five and thirty 
thouſand men, and encamped at Werk, from whence he propoſed to march into 
Scotland after the Eaſter holidays. Mean while an army of Scots, commanded. 
by the earls of Buchan, Monteith, and ſeveral other noblemen, invaded England; 
and having made an unſucceſsful attempt upon Carliſle, returned to Scotland, 
to oppoſe the progreſs of Edward. Thar prince paſling the Tweed at Cold- 
ſtream, inveſted'the town of Berwick ; and the fleet of the Cinque-Ports enter- 
ing the harbour, were ſo warmly received by the enemy, that, after an obſti- 
nate engagement, they were obliged to retire with the loſs of ſeveral veſſels. 
The king, perceiving the ſmoke of the burning ſhips, ordered the aſſault to 
be given; and the Scots were fo aſtoniſhed at the valour of the. aſſailants, that 
they made no defence, but ſuffered themſelves to be ſlaughtered without oppo- 
fition. The Scottiſh hiſtorians affirm, that Edward was repulſed in ſeveral at- 
tacks, and at length had recourſe to ſtratagem: that he withdrew his army as 
it he had meant to raiſe the ſiege; and provided banners and enſigns like thoſe 
that were diſplayed by the Scottiſh kings and nobility ; that he ordered his ſol- 
diers to wear St: Andrew's croſſes above their armour, a mark by which the 
Scots diſtinguiſhed themſelves in battle ; then returning ſuddenly, thoſe who 
belonged to the faction of Bruce advanced before the reſt, and told their coun- 
trymen, that king John was come with an army to their relief. The people and 
garriſon crediting this information, ran out in crouds to meet, their ſovereign ;. 
when a detachment: of horſe cutting off theit retreat, and ſeizing one of the 
gates, they were cut in pieces before they could put themſelves in a poſture of 
defence. The Engliſh army immediately entered the town without oppoſition, 
and maſſacred above ſeven thouſand men, women, and children. The Engliſh 
writers agree in the account of this carnage, which was made under the eye of 
Edward himſelf, not much to the credit of his humanity. 

$ XLI. While he ſtayed in this place to put it in a poſture of defence, the 
Scottiſh army entered Redeſdale, and ravaged Northumberland as far as Hex- 
ham, burning churches and convents, and committing other acts of barbarity ; 
but they ſoon retreated to their own country, upon hearing that the king of 
England was upon his march to give them battle. The reduction of Berwick. 
laid all the lowlands of Scotland open to the incurſions of the Engliſh ; for, be- 
tween this place and Edinburgh there was no other fortreſs but that of Dun- 
bar, belonging to the earl of Marche, who was in the ſervice of Edward. 
This nobleman was an adherent of Robert de Brus, ſon of. Baliol's competitor, 
who died in the courſe of the preceding year. Edward, knowing the animo- 
ſity that ſubſiſted between theſe two families, had, by this time, engaged Bruce 
in his intereſt, by an offer of the crown-which he intended to wreſt from Baliol ; 
and the influence of this nobleman, attached the moſt powerful barons of 
Scotland to his ſervice. The nobility that adhered to John Baliol, knowing 
the importance of Dunbar, prevailed upon the wife of Patrick earl of Marche 
to deliver up the fortreſs into their hands, and ſupplied it with a ſtrong garri- 
ſon to retard the progreſs of the Engliſh. Edward, being informed of this 


tranſaction, detached the earl of Warenne with a ftrong body of _ to 
eſiege 
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beſiege the caſtle, which was gallantly defended for ſome time, until the 
beſieged, finding themſelves unable to withſtand the vigour of the aſſailants, 
demanded a ceſſation of three days, within which they might make their king, 
acquainted with the nature of their ſituation ; and they obliged themſelves to 
ſurrender the fort, provided he ſhould fail to march to their relief. Baliol, 
having aſſembled a numerous army, reſolved to hazard an engagement rather 
than give up a caſtle of ſuch conſequence; and, on the third day of the truce, 
he appeared in ſight of Dunbar, at the head of forty thouſand men. Warenne 


immediately advanced, and attacked them with ſuch impetuoſity, that the Scots 


were: routed with great ſlaughter, and fled beyond the Forth, leaving all the 


ſouthern parts to the mercy of the Engliſh. Dunbar immediately ſurrendered 
at diſcretion ; and the caſtles of Jedburgh and Roxburgh followed the example 


of this garriſon. 


XLII. Edward detached Robert de Brus, and his ſon of the ſame name, 


to receive the ſubmiſſion of the barons of Annandale and Carrick ; while he 
himſelf, advancing ar the head of his army, reinforced by five and forty thou- 


ſand men from Wales and Ireland, reduced the caſtles of Edinburgh and Stir- 


ling, and then marched to Perth, where he gave audience to the agents of 
John Baliol, who implored his mercy in the moſt abject terms of ſubmiſſion. 
Anthony Beck biſhop of Durham was directed to treat with him at Kincar- 
din; and as he aſſented to every thing that was propoſed, his ſubmiſſion was 
performed in the church-yard of a place called Strickathroe, where he appeared 
meanly mounted upon a ſorry horſe, with a white rod in his hand, before Ed- 
ward, who received him with ineffable contempt. Then he proteſſed his ſor- 
row and penitence, for having engaged in a league with the king of France 
againſt his liege lord, whom he now beſought to forgive him for his folly; and 
renounced his French alliance, in the name of himſelf, his fon Edward, and all 


the ſubjects of Scotland. An inſtrument, containing the terms and manner of 


this ſubmiſſion, was ſealed and authenticated by the nobility then preſent; and, 
as if this humiliation had not been ſufficient, Baliol repeated it in the caſtle of 
Brechin, where he reſigned his perſon, crown, dignity, and private eſtates, into 
the hands of the conqueror, who ſent him under a guard to England. The 
great ſeal of Scotland was now broken, as being of no further uſe z though 
another, with the Engliſh arms, was made and delivered to Walter de Agmon- 
deſham. The king appointed Hugh de Crefſingham treaſurer, W. de Or- 
meſpby juſticiary, Henry Piercy warden of Galloway, and John de Warenne, 
earl of Surrey, guardian of the kingdom. Edward having proceeded as far 
north as Murray, and finding the country quiet and ſubmiſſive, returned by the 
way of Scone, from whence he carried off the famous ſtone chair on-which the 
kings of Scotland uſed to be placed at their coronation ; and this precaution, 


trivial as it may ſeem to be, contributed in a great meaſure to tame the people 


to the Engliſh yoke ; for the chair was implicitly and univerſally believed to be 


the palladium of their monarchy. At the ſame time he ordered all the records 
of the kingdom to be taken away or deſtroyed, that the Scots might have no 


monuments of their former independency. Having thus finiſhed the conqueſt 
of that kingdom, he marched back to Berwick, where he convened the pre- 
lates, nobility, freeholders, with the deputies of the royal boroughs and other 
communities of the realm, who renounced the alliance with France, did ho- 
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mage for their lands, ſwore fealty to the king of England as their lord para- 
mount, and ſubſcribed an authentic deed, ſpecitying all theſe articles of their ſub- 
miſſion. Edward having ſubdued Scotland, and ſecured the tranquility of that 


country by prudent regulations, diſbanded his forces, and returned to the 


ſouthern parts of his dominions, accompanied by John Cumin of Badenogh, 
and ſome other Scottiſh noblemen, whom he thought proper to detain as priſon- 
ers of war until his diſpute with France ſhould be decided. 

$ XLIII. As this expedition had been very expenſive, and Edward had remit- 
ted great ſums to ſupport the war in Gaſcony, he aſſembled a parliament at 
St. Edmundſbury, where he received a conſiderable ſupply from the laity ; but 
met with an abiolute refuſal from the clergy, who pleaded a late bull of 
pope Boniface, forbidding them to grant ſubſidies to princes without the 
pope's licenſe, and prohibiting all ſovereigns from levying ſuch ſupplies, on 
pain of incurring the ſentence of excommunication. This bull had been ob- 
rained by the intereſt of Robert de Winchelſey archbiſhop of Canterbury, 
with the concurrence of the Engliſh clergy, that they might be protected 
from all taxation. Edward, equally incenſed and aſtoniſhed at their refuſal, 
adjourned their meeting till January, that they might have time to deliberate 
upon his demand, and form their final reſolution on the ſubject. Mean while 
the king's daughter Elizabeth was married to John the young count of Hol- 
land, Zealand, and Friefland; and the nuptials were ſolemnized at Ipſwich, 
Guy count of Flanders having been releaſed from his confinement in France, 
renewed his treaty with Edward, who agreed to ſupply him with a conſiderable 
ſubſidy, that he might be enabled to levy a ſtrong body of forces, with which 
he intended to invade the dominions of Philip. It was likewiſe ſtipulated that 
prince Edward ſhould eſpouſe the count's daughter Philippa. The other con- 
tederates, whom he had formerly engaged, continued ſtill ſtaunch to his in- 
tereſt ; but as they could not be retained without repeated ſubſidies, he ex- 
pected with impatience the next meeting of the clergy, in hope of finding them 
well diſpoſed to relieve his neceſſities. But, inſtead of receiving a favourable 
anſwer at their convocation, the archbiſhop of Canterbury told the king's com- 
miſſioners, in the name of his brethren, that they had two ſuperiors, namely 
the pope and the king; and though they were bound to obey both, yer they 
owed the greater obedience to his holineſs, as their ſpiritual lord and maſter. 
Edward was not a prince to be treated in this manner with impunity : he re- 
ſolved to be king in his own dominions without any competition; and he looked 
upon the power of the pope as an impudeñt uſurpation, which none but weak 
princes would endure, He thought thoſe who diſclaimed or endeavoured to 
depreſs the royal authority, did not deſerve its protection; and that none ſhould 
enjoy the benefit of the laws, except thoſe who contributed to relieve the ne- 
ceſſities of the government. In theſe ſentiments he ſent orders to all the ſea- 
ports, to prevent any perſon's leaving the kingdom without his ſpecial licenſe ; 
then he withdrew his protection from the clergy, by a declaration publiſhed in 
all his courts, and ſeized all their lay fees, goods and chattels : but this ſeve- 
rity extended no farther than the province of Canterbury, becauſe the clergy 
of York had already complied with the king's demands, and obtained a par- 


ticular writ of protection. The recuſants were now reduced to a deplorable 


condition: their effects were ſeized, and their revenues ſequeſtred ; _ — 
| diſavled 
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diſabled from ſuing at law, while they themſelves lay expoſed to ſuits and all 
manner of outrages and indignities, without having any right of recovery or 
redreſs. Winchelſey derived freſh obſtinacy from proſecution : he ordered the 
pope's bull to be publiſhed in all the churches of his province, and convened 
a ſynod of his ſutfragans at St. Paul's in London; but Edward iſſued a writ, 
inhibiting them from enacting any conſtitution to the prejudice of the king, 
his miniſters, or faithful ſubjects : they were, in a particular manner, forbid to 
publiſh the ſentence of excommunication againſt any perſon on pain of im- 
priſonment; and Ither de Engouleſme archdeacon of Bath appealed, in the 
king's name, to the pope againſt their proceedings; an expedient which ef- 
fectually ſuſpended their operations, Finding themſelves cut off from all re- 
medy but that which they might expect from Rome, and ſeeing all their goods 
confiſcated in a ſolemn manner by a parliament or convention of the nobility, 
they were obliged to ſue for protections, which they did not obtain without M. Weſtmon- 
large fines; then they were reſtored to the poſſeſſion of their goods and chat- Ch. G. Thorn. 
tels, and readmitted to the benefit of the law. Walfingham.. 
$ XLLIV, Even theſe compoſitions were not ſufficient for the purpoſes of the 
king, who was prefled by his allies to croſs the fea; but, as he could not put 
his army and auxiliaries in motion without conſiderable ſupplies in money, and 
ſaw no other way of raiſing it in his dominions, he ſeized and fold for his own 
uſe, great quantities of wool and leather, bought up by the merchants for ex- 
portation; and exacted two thouſand quarters of corn, beſides other proviſions, 
from every county in the kingdom, for the ſubſiſtence of his troops in Gaſ- 
cony. Though he promiſed to reimburſe the proprietors of the wool when he 
ſhould find it convenient, theſe arbitrary meaſures excited an univerſal diſſatis- 
faction over the whole country. Under Edward they produced complaints; 
but in the reign of a leſs reſolute prince, they would have been attended with 
rebellion : not that his barons were totally degenerated from the ſpirit of their 
fathers ; he had occafion to perceive their fortitude and reſolution at this very 
riod. In order to execute his projects on the continent, he aſſembled a par- 
liament at Saliſbury, to regulate the proportion of troops which every baron 
ſhould furnith for the expedition. His aim was to make a powerful diverſion in 
Guienne by his ſubjects, while he himſelf ſhould preſs the enemy on the ſide of 
Flanders: but he found his noblemen unwilling to ſerve in any place where he 
did not command in perſon. Each individual excuſed himlelt from going, 
abroad, though he did not refuſe to contribute his proportion of men for the 
ſervice. Edward, piqued at their excuſes, threatened to give their lands to- 
others who ſhould be more obedient. Theſe menaces gave great umbrage to 
the nobility : Humphrey Bohun, earl of Hereford, great conſtable of the 
realm ; and Hugh Bigod, earl of Norfolk, great mareſchal, told him plainly 
they were ready to accompany his majeſty, but would not ſerve except where 
he himſelf ſhould be preſent. Edward, incenſed at this declaration, exclaimed 
in a tranſport of anger, By the eternal God! you ſhaſl either go or be 
* hanged.” The earl of Norfolk replied in the {ame ſtrain, By the eternal 
* God! Iwill neither go nor be hanged ;” and he and Hereford retired that 
ſame day from parliament, attended by a numerous body of armed men, who 
ſeemed to ſet his majeſty at defiance. When they arrived in their own terri- 


tories, they would not ſuffer the king's officers to collect the duties on wool or 
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leather, or take any thing by way of purveyance : they even expelled thoſe 
collectors from their lands, and prepared for an open inſurrection. 

$ XLV. Edward had ſeen ſuch inſtances of union and perſeverence among 
the barons in his tather's reign, that he did not chuſe to riſk his glory and repoſe 
upon the iſſue of a war with his own ſubjects : beſides, ſuch a ditpute at this 
juncture would have diſabled him from proſecuting his revenge againſt Phi- 
lip king of France, or complying with the earneſt requeſt of his ally the count 
ot Flanders, who preſſed him to croſs the ſea with all poſſible expedition; he 
therefore diſſembled his reſentment againſt the conſtable and mareſchal, though 
he ſoon found an opportunity to deprive them of their offices. The king ſum- 
moned his nobility, and all who poſſeſſed twenty pounds a year in land, to 
rendezyous on the firſt day of July at London, with horſe and arms, in order to 
accompany him to Flanders. Amongſt others the earls of Hereford and Nor- 
folk were required to appear by particular mandates. The conſtable came in 
perſon; but the earl ot Norfolk excuſed himſelf on account of ſickneſs, and 
lent"John de Seagrave as his proxy. It was reſolved in council, that a procla- 
mation ſhould be iſſued for muſtering the forces next day at St. Paul's : 
though this was properly the buſineſs of the conſtable and the mareſchal, they 
refuſed to do their office; and the king beſtowed their employments upon Tho- 
mas de Berkley and Geoffrey de Geyneville. The earls publiſhed a manifeſto, 
juſtifying their conduct, and repreſenting the grievances of the nation in the 
burden of taxes, the poverty of the ſubject, the intrenchment on franchiſes, 
and the neglect of Magna Charta, as well as of the aſſize of the foreſt, Edward 
took the pains to anſwer this memorial ; and, conſcious of the influence of the 
clergy, reconciled himſelf to the archbiſhop of Canterbury, in an aſſembly of 
the nobility and people at Weſtminſter. He exculed the taxes laid upon them 
for the maintenance of wars, in which he had been unavoidably engaged for the 
advantage of his country, and the recovery of his own inheritance : he aſ- 
ſured them, on the word of a king, that he would redreſs all their grievances 
on his return from abroad; but in caſe he ſhould die in that expedition, he 
conjured them to preſerve their fidelity to his ſon Edward, whom he left under 
the care of archbiſhop Winchelſey and Reginal de Grey, whom he appointed 
regents of the realm in his abſence. This metropolitan, and ſome of his ſuffra- 
gans, having undertaken to compromiſe the difference between his majeſty and 
the diſcontented earls, propoſed a conference at Waltham, to which place the 
conſtable and mareſchal ſent their deputies, alledging that they did not think it 
ſafe to appear in perſon, Safe-conducts were granted, but they ſtill declined 
the interview. Edward found means to revenge himſelf partly on Hereford, 
by releaſing Ralf de Monthermer, who had married Jane counteſs of Glou- 
ceſter without the knowlege of the king her father. He had been impriloned 
at Briſtol for that offence, but now was ſet at liberty, and inveſted with the 
honour of Glouceſter, that he might watch the motions of Hereford, and tall 
upon him at once, if ever he ſhould preſume to excite commotions on the 
Welſh Marches. | 

$ XLVI. Theſe precautions being taken, he embarked at Winchelſey for 
Flanders: and that very day the earls of Hereford and Norfolk appeared at the 
bar of the exchequer, accompanied by a great number of knights and ban- 
nerets; Where alter having complaiaed of the ſubſidies lately granted, and the 
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duty and price of wool, as intolerable grievances, forbade the baron to levy 
the eighth granted by the boroughs without the king's knowledge, and de- 
manded redreſs of the other hardſhips under which the nation laboured. This 
eighth had been granted by the cities, boroughs, and towns, of the royal 
demeſne, without the concurrence of the earls, a knights, and commu- 
nity, of the kingdom; and therefore the earls objected to it as a practice tend- 
ing to the diſheriſon of them and their heirs. The king being made acquainted 
with this remonſtrance, declared, by proclamation, that the taxation of the 
eighth ſhould not be drawn into a precedent ; that though neceſſity had 
obliged him to ſeize upon the wool, for the common ſafety of the realm, he 
would refund the value to the proprietors ; and he affured his people that ſuch 
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methods of raiſing money ſhould not be practiſed for the future. Had the ſums Walſugham. 


ſo raiſed been employed for the defence or advantage of England, he might Rymer, 


have been excuſed for ſuch an act of deſpotiſm; but as they were immediately 
applied for the purpoſes of a foreign war, with which the intereſts of England 
ought to have had no connection, the king could not expect that his ſubjects 
would pay much regard to his declaration. The Engliſh had been harraſſed, 
without intermiſſion, ſince the beginning of his reign, in executing the pro- 
jets of his ambition, from which they reaped nothing but diſaſter. The war 
with France was a gulph that ſwallowed up the lives and ſubſtance of the nation. 
He had, indeed, acquired glory in his conqueſt of Wales and Scotland; yet 
this was but an unſubſtantial recompence for the blood and treaſure he had 
loſt in thoſe two expeditions : nor was the reduction of thoſe countries ſo com- 
plete, but that he had reaſon to expect continual revolts, inſurrections, and 
incurſions, which would expoſe the conquerors to perpetual alarms, danger, 
and expence. The Scots had already begun to make efforts for the recovery 
of their freedom. Earl Warenne, guardian of that kingdom, diſliking the 
climate, had retired to the north of England; and a few Scots, who had fled 
to the mountains from the arms and ſovereignty of Edward, took this oppor- 
tunity to retrieve their independence. They were headed by William Wallace, 
the younger ſon of a gentleman who lived in the weſtern part of the kingdom. 
He was a perſon of gigantic ſtature, incredible ftrength, and amazing intre- 
pidity: his character was unblemiſhed ; his heart glowed with the ſentiments 
of liberty; and all the virtues of heroiſm were united in his character. Such 
is the portrait of Wallace, drawn by the hiſtorians of his own country ; where- 
as the Engliſh writers repreſent him as a robber and an outlaw. Nor is there 
any difficulty in reconciling theſe accounts. Wallace thought he had a right 
to commit depredations upon the enemies of his country; and the Engliſh 
very naturally conſidered him as a rebel and a robber, who diſturbed the 
eſtabliſhed government, and attacked their poſſeſſions without immediate pro- 
vocation. e was without queſtion outlawed by the adminiſtration ; and per- 


haps the greater part of thoſe who at firſt attached themſelves to his fortune, 


were people who had incurred the cenſures of the law, and fled from the exe- 
cution of juſtice. His firſt exploits were confined to petty ravages, and occa- 
ſional attacks upon the Engliſh officers and detached parties, in which he ac- 
quired ſuch reputation, that in a little time his band was conſiderably aug- 
mented by thoſe who, like himſelf, were fired with the love of independence ; 
as well as a good number of perſons provoked by the inſults and oppreſſion 


they had ſuſtained from Ormeſby, the jufticiary, who was a man of an arbi- 
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trary and imperious diſpoſition. Wallaee thus reinforced, formed a plan ſor 
ſurpriſing this miniſter at Scone, where he uſually reſided; and though his 
perſon eſcaped with great difficulty, all his effects, together with the adjoining 
country, were left as a prey to the enemy, who being about this time joined by 
Sir William Douglas, began to grow important and formidable. The biſhop 
of Carlile, and ſome lords of the Marches, alarmed at this commotion, ſum- 
moned Robert de Brus the younger, to come to that city and renew his oath to 
Edward; and he not only complied with the citation, but even waſted the 
lands of Douglas, in return to his own country of Carrick. 

$ XLVII. The king of England bein 5 of this inſurrection, or- 
dered the earl of Warenne to raiſe the — — force of the northern counties, 
and attack the Scots, who had by this time croſſed the border, and begun to 
ravage the country. Warenne being old and infirm, ſent his grandſon Henry 
de Percy, and Robert de Clifford, with an army of forty thouſand men, into 
Anandale, where they ſurpriſed the Scottiſh forces, who being inferior in 
number, capitulated, and promiſed to give hoſtages for their future fidelity. 
Richard de Lundy, upon this occaſion, went over with his followers to the 
Engliſh army ; and Robert de Brus, who had, notwithſtanding his late oath 
at Carlile, joined his countrymen with James Steward of Scotland, was 
among the number of thoſe who ſubmitted. Mean while the earl of Warenne, 
with another army, advanced into Scotland againſt William Wallace, who lay 
with his forces advantageouſly poſted in the neighbourhood of Stirling, on 
the other ſide of the river Forth. Hugh Creflingham, the treaſurer, a man 
of a proud, inſolent, over-bearing temper, preſſed the earl to paſs the river and 
attack the enemy; and though Richard de Lundy offered to ford it with a 
detachment of horſe and foot, and keep the Scots in play, until the reſt of 
his army ſhould have croſſed by a narrow bridge which was in their front, his 
propoſal was rejected; and the earl Warenne, inſtigated by the ſarcaſms of 
the treaſurer, ordered his troops to march along that wooden convenience. 
When Wallace perceived about half the army paſſed, he quitted his poſt, and 
attacked them with ſuch fury that they were routed and cut in pieces. Hugh 
de Creſſingham, and above five thouſand Engliſh, were killed upon the ſpot, 
beſides thoſe who periſhed in the river; and Warenne retired with the remains 
of his army to Berwick. Thither he was followed by Wallace, and his col- 
league Andrew Murray, at whoſe approach he abandoned the place, which they 
entered in triumph; though they could not reduce the caſtle. From thence 
they marched to Carlile, which they in vain attempted to reduce; and then 
ravaged the counties of Northumberland and Cumberland for a whole month, 
without oppoſition. This was a very glorious campaign for Wallace, whom 
his followers had declared regent or guardian of * ay He had, in the 
courle of a few months, reduced almoſt all the caſtles and fortreſſes which the 
Engliſh held in Scotland; defeated their general, and invaded their country 
from whence he returned laden with an immenſe booty, which diſpelled the 
proſpect of famine that threatened the people of Scotland, from the neglect 
of agriculture. | | | o* ls ot that 

$ XL.VIII. The defeat at Stirling, and the rapidity of ſucceſs. with which 
Wallace proceeded, ſtruck ſuch a damp into the inhabitants of the northern 
counties, that there was a neceſſity for ſending thither a reinforcement from the 
ſouthern parts of the kingdom; but none of thoſe who favoured es an x 
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Hereford and Norfolk choſe to engage in this ſervice. The archbiſhop of 
Canterbury, and other prelates, conſidering the danger to which the country 
was expoſed from inteſtine diviſions, at ſuch a critical juncture, exhorted prince 
Edward to compromiſe the difference with | Hereford and Norfolk : writs 
were iſſued for ſummoning theſe two noblemen particularly, together with 
eight lords of their party, and a number of prelates, to conſider with the 
prince upon the preſent emergency of affairs ; and afterwards a parliament was 
convened for confirming the two charters, agreeable to the king's promiſe in a 
late declaration. The earls accordingly appeared at London, attended by five 
hundred horſe, and a great number of armed infantry, and not only inſiſted 
upon a confirmation of the two charters, as fundamental conſtitutions, but 
alſo procured a ſtatute, enacting that no talliage nor aid ſhould be levied in the 
kingdom without the conſent of parliament that no merchandiſe ſhould be 
ſeized for the future on any pretence whatſoever ; that the new tax or toll 
upon wool ſhould be remitted ; and that a general pardon ſhould be granted to 
the earls of Hereford and Norfolk, John de Ferrers, and all their adherents. Hemingford. 
In conſideration of theſe indulgences, the nobility and clergy granted ſubſidies 
for the defence of the kingdom ; and the earls agreed to march into Scotland, 
or croſs the ſea, to ſerve according to his majeſty's direction. Edward con- 
firmed and ratified theſe tranſactions, and ſent orders to the earls and nobility 
in England, to meet in arms at York, on the twentieth day of January, that 
they might be ready to march into Scotland. He iſſued writs for con 
voking a parliament at the ſame time and place, ſummoned all the lords of the 
kingdom to appear perſonally at that meeting, on pain of being declared ene- 
mies to the public; and empowered the biſhop of Carlile to grant the king's. 
peace to Robert de Brus, and all his followers who ſhould be inclined to aſſiſt 
at this aſſembly. | Rxymer. 

$ XLIX. Edward's expedition to the continent had been very unſucceſsful. 
Philip had engaged the king of Caſtile and Arragon in his intereſt. The count 
de Bar, one of the allies of England, who invaded Champagne, was obliged 
to ſurrender at diſcretion to Jane, queen of France and Navarre. Adolphus . 
of Naſſau, and the duke of Auſtria, were debauched from Edward's intereſt, 
by the addreſs and liberality of Philip; and their example was followed by 
the dukes of Brabant and Luxemburg, and the counts of Guelderland and 
Beaumont. Then the French king entering Flanders, at the head of ſixty 
thouſand men, inveſted Liſle; while Guy, unable to face him in the field, and 
depending entirely on the ſuccours from England, employed the duke de Ju- 
liers to make a diverſion in his favour. Againſt this-general Philip detached 
the count D*Artois, who coming up with him in the neighbourhood of Furnes, 
a battle enſued, in which the duke of Juliers was deteated and ſlain. Guy 
was ſo diſtreſſed by this defeat, that he durſt not ſtir from Ghent, where he 
waited for Edward with great impatience and perplexity, ariſing not only 
from the ſtrength of his enemy, but alſo from the factions that divided his 
country, one half of which was in the French intereſt. ' At length the king of 
England arrived with a body of troops, not at all equal to the importance of 
the enterprize, and found the city of Bruges in ſuch confuſion, occaſioned 
by the different parties, that it was with the utmoſt difficulty he could appeaſe 
their animoſity, by granting them ſome particular immunities in their trade 
with his ſubjects. The ſame diviſions reigned in Ghent, which, while Edward 
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endeavoured to compromiſe, the king of France made himſelf maſter of Lille, 
Douay, Courtray, and ſeveral other towns in the neighbourhood. Then he 
marched to Bruges, which ſurrendered without reſiſtance; and he formed a 
plan for burning the Engliſh fleet which lay at anchor at Damme: but his 
deſign taking air, they put to ſea and avoided deſtruction. All the meaſures 
of Edward were broken by the perfidy of his allies. He had very little aſ- 
ſiſtance to expect from the count of Flanders, the majority of whoſe ſubjects 
was in the intereſt of France: his own troops were too weak to oppoſe the 
progreſs of the enemy; and the new troubles in Scotland rendered his pre- 
ſence neceſſary in his own dominions. In this emergency, he had recourſe to 
the good offices of the king of Sicily and the count of Savoy, who offered 
their mediation between him and Philip. Conferences were opened, and a truce 
concluded at Fiſmes in October, to be in force only for two months: but it 
was afterwards prolonged for two years, that the pope might have time to 
adjuſt the articles of a ſolid peace, which they agreed to accept upon the terms 


he ſhould propoſe. This was accordingly effected in the month of June, when 


Rymer. 
An. Ch. 1298. 


Boniface annulled the contract of marriage between prince Edward and Iſabel, 
daughter of the count of Flanders; and decreed a double match between king 
Edward and Margaret of France, ſiſter to Philip the Fair, and between young 
Edward and Philip's daughter Iſabel. The damages done before the Com- 
mencement of the war were ordered to be repaired on both ſides: and all the 
places poſſeſſed by the contending parties, in each other's territories, were ſe- 
queſtrated into the hands of the pope, until. all differences ſhould be finally 
adjuſted between them and their reſpective allies, who were comprehended by 
name in the truce and treaty. | 

$ L. While this treaty was on the anvil, the Engliſh nobility met in par- 
liament at York ; but as the Scots, who were ſummoned to that aſſembly, did 
not attend, a rendezvous was appointed at Newcaſtle for the forces deſtined to 
invade Scotland. There they muſtered two thouſand men at arms, twelve 
hundred light horfe, and an infinite number of infantry, with which they ad- 
vanced to the relief of Roxburgh and Berwick, which were beſieged by the 
Scots, who retired at their approach. It was now the middle of winter, ſo 
that they proceeded no farther than Berwick, where they diſbanded all their 
army but fifteen hundred choſen men, and about twenty thouſand infantry, 
and reſolved to wait the king's arrival. Edward landed in March at Sand- 
wich, from whence repairing to London, he reſtored the franchiſes of that 
city. Then he iſſued commiſſions for enquiring into the 1 of his. 
people; and gave orders for convoking a parliament at Carlile, to which the 
Scottiſh nobility were ſummoned, on pain of being declared traitors, and ene- 
mies to the public. If we may believe the hiſtorians of that country, Edward 
aſſembled a multitude of raw troops at his firſt arrival, and marched directly 
againſt Wallace, who had advanced as far as Yorkſhire : that coming in ſight 
of the Scottiſh army, and ſeeing the excellent order and good countenance: 
with which they waited his attack, he thought proper to retire, without hazard- 
ing a battle, until he ſhould have aſſembled an army on which he could have 
more dependence. The ſame writers likewiſe affirm, that the king ſent a 
threatening letter to Wallace, in which he told him that he durſt not have re- 
volted in Scotland, much leſs invaded England, if he himſelf had not been abſent 


from his Britiſh dominions; and that the Scottiſh guardian replied, it was rn 
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ſo baſe to take the advantage of his abſence, to deliver his country from ſervi- 


tude, as it was in Edward to foment diviſions, of which he took the advantage 
to enſlave a free people. | 

{I LE The Scottiſh nobility. refuſing to attend the parliament at Carlile, 
Edward appointed the rendezvous of his army, at Roxburgh ; and in the mean 
time the earls of Hereford and Norfolk, ſtill diffident of his ſincerity, inſiſted 
upon his ratifying anew the charters of their liberties ; nor would they proceed 
until the biſhop of Durham, with the earls of Surrey, Warwick, and Glou- 
ceſter, ſwore in the king's name that they ſhould have the ſatisfaction they de- 
manded, at his return from this expedition. He was now fully determined to 
deſtroy the Scottiſh name and nation. He had aſſembled an army of ninety 
thouſand men, and ordered his fleet to attend him in his march, to ſupply him 
with proviſions, which he could not expect to find in ſuch a barren country. 
He invaded Scotland by the weſt border, and had like to have ſuffered by the 
detention of his ſhips, which were prevented by contrary winds from comi 
up; fo that he had marched three days into the country, and then advanced 
on the other fide of the kingdom, with a view to be ſupplied by a 
ſecond ſquadron, which he had directed to enter the frith of Forth, in. caſe he 
ſhould find it neceſſary to change his route. Wallace is faid to have harraſſed 
him in his march with a body of light troops; and to have obtained 
ſeveral advantages over detachments from the Engliſh army, which was by 
this time reinforced by the Gallovidians, and Robert de Brus, who envied the 
guardian's reputation, and ſeemed to think that he aſpired at the crown, Al- 
moſt all the noblemen of that country conſidered Wallace as, an ambitious up- 
ſtart, who had acquired a popularity dangerous and diſgraceful to their intereſt 
and reputation. They looked upon his conduct as a reproach upon their puſil- 
lanimity ; and all the men of intereſt and family were either his ſecret or pro- 
feſſed enemies. In conjunction with James Stuart, and John Cumin, he had 
aſſembled thirty thouſand men, and encamped near Falkirk, by the wall of 
Antoninus. Thither Edward purſued his march, in order to bring them to a 
deciſive engagement: and he found them already drawn up in three ſeparate 
diviſions, each forming a complete phalanx of pikemen, and the intervals 
lined with archers : their horſe were placed in the rear, and their front was 
ſecured with paliſadoes. Edward having obſerved the poſture of the enemy, 
ordered the charge to be founded. And this was anfwered by the Scots with 
ſuch a hideous yell, that the king's horſe being frightened threw his rider, and 
afterwards kicked him on the ribs as he lay on the ground : notwithſtanding 
this accident, he mounted again with his uſual alacrity, and ordered the Welſh 
troops to begin the attack. Theſe declining the ſervice, he advanced in per- 
fon, at the head of another battalion, and the paliſadoes being pulled up, 
charged the enemy with fuch impetuoſity as they could not reſiſt. Wallace 
ſeeing him advance, encouraged his men with a ſhort ſpeech, and reſolved to 
ſuſtain the attack on foot. He accordingly behaved with his uſual courage, 
and his troops for ſome time followed his example : but, in the heat of the 
battle, the diviſion commanded by Cumin quitted the field, in conſequence of 
their leader's treachery, or a previous quarrel with the guardian about the poſt 
of honour; and his retreat leaving Stuart's command expoſed, they were 
{urrounded, and cut in pieces to a man. Wallace ſtill maintained the battle, 
ull bis pikemen, being galled by the Engliſh arrows, began to give vir 
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and he found himſelf in danger of being ſurrounded: then he was obliged to 
relinquiſh the field; and, by the favour of the night, accompliſhed a retreat, 
with the remains of his army ; leaving a complete victory to Edward, and 
about twelve thouſand of his countrymen dead on the ſpot ; whereas the loſs 
of the Engliſh did not amount to one hundred men. My | 

$ LIL. The king, immediately after this advantage, advanced to Perth and 
St. Andrews, ravaging the country without oppoſition. Then turning back, 
he marched through the foreſt of Selkirk to Anandale, where he reduced the 
caſtle of Lochmaban; and from thence continued his route to Carlile, where 
he ſummoned a parliament to regulate the affairs of Scotland. He had 
already granted the iſle of Arran to Thomas Biſet, who had come over with 
a body of troops from Ireland to his aſſiſtance: and at this aſſembly he gave 
away, among his followers, the eſtates belonging to thoſe Scottiſh noble- 
men who continued in rebellion : but, before the meeting of the parliament, 
the earls of Hereford and Norfolk, diſſatisfied with ſome circumſtances of Ed- 
ward's behaviour, aſked leave, on pretence of fatigue, to return to their re- 
ſpective eſtates ; and the conſtable died on the laſt day of the year. When 
the ſeſſion broke up at Carlile, the king repaired to Durham, and hearing the 
Scots were beginning to re- aſſemble their ſhattered forces, he paſſed the Chriſt- 
mas holidays at Tinmouth. Then he proceeded for London, where he held a 
parliament, in which the pope's award was read and unanimouſly approved. 
The two charters were confirmed, together with ſome other articles relating to 
the disforeſting of certain lands; which he paſſed, however, with a ſalvo to the 
rights of his crown. At this period two friars arrived from France; and de- 
manded, in Philip's name, the releaſe of John Baliol, who, ſince his reſigna- 
tion, had been ok priſoner in the Tower of London. The French king 
comprehended him in the number of his allies, and demanded his enlargement 
by virtue of the late treaty, in which it was ſtipulated that the allies of each 
prince ſhould have the benefit of the pacification. Edward alledged that Baliol 
was his vaſſal, who had formally renounced his engagement with France, con- 


ſequently could not be conſidered as one of Philip's allies. The French agents 


Rymer. 


replied, that the counts of Flanders and Bar, though vaſſals of the crown of 
France, had been ſpecified in the treaties; and that the renunciation of Baliol was 
the effect of compulſion. While this affair was ſpun out into a negotiation, that 
contemptible prince was influenced to declare, in preſence of the biſnop of 
Durham, conſtable of the Tower, and a public natary, that he had found ſo 
much malice, fraud, treachery, and deceit, in the Scots, while he ſat upon 
their throne, that for the future he would never have the leaſt concern with 
that kingdom or people. Nevertheleſs, the diſpute was left to the deciſion of 
the pope, and John was put into the hands of Boniface's nuncio, at Witſand, 
near Calais, on the expreſs conditions that his holineſs was at liberty to decide 
as he ſhould think proper, touching the perſon and Engliſh eſtate of the pri- 
ſoner; but that he ſhould not intermeddle in the affairs of Scotland, which 
Edward wholly reſerved for his own cognizance. | 

$ LIII. The Scots began to breathe after their late diſaſter. Wallace per- 
ceiving how much he was envied by the nobility, and knowing how prejudicial 
that envy would prove to the intereſt of his country, had reſigned the regency 
of the kingdom, and humbled himſelf into a private ſtation ; in which, how- 
ever, he continued to take all opportunities. of annoying the Engliſh, * = 
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head of a ſmall body of friends, who would not forſake him in adverſity. 
The reſt of the Scots, who wiſhed to deliver themſelves from the yoke of Ed- 
ward, pitched upon Cumin to ſupply his room; and that nobleman endea- 


voured to approve himſelf worthy of this preheminence. Underſtanding that. 


a treaty was on the carpet between France and England at Montreuil, under 
the arbitration of the pope, he ſent deputies to Philip, deſiring that the Scots 
might be comprehended in the pacification. The conjuncture was favourable 
for them, becauſe Edward was impatient to recover Guienne : but all that the 
French king could obtain was a truce for ſeven months, in favour of the Scottiſh 
malecontents. This was ſo ill obſerved by the Engliſh; and the people of that 
country were oppreſſed and inſulted in fuch a manner, that they were animated 
by deſpair, and ſeemed ready to periſh in an attempt to recover their freedom. 
This ſpirit was carefully cheriſhed by Cumin, who repreſented to the barons of 
his party, that unleſs they ſhould take ſome immediate meaſures for their own 
preſervation, the king of England would reduce them to the moſt wretched 
ſtate of ſlavery; and that they ſtill had it in their power to ſhake off his 
yoke, by one generous effort during the winter, when their country was in a 
manner inacceſſible to the forces of England, His remonſtrance produced 
the deſired effect. They unanimouſly reſolved to take arms, and withdrew to 
their ſeveral habitations, in order to prepare for a general revolt. Their de- 
ſign was communicated to all the cities and boroughs in the kingdom, who 
Joined in the conſpiracy ; and, at the appointed time, the whole nation roſe as 
one man againſt the Engliſh garriſons. Theſe, unable to withſtand the rage 
and enthuſiaſm of a deſperate people, capitulated for their lives, and were per- 
mitted to leave the kingdom; and in a few days all the Engliſh were expelled, 
except thoſe that occupied ſome few of the ſtrongeſt fortreſſes, which the Scots 
were in no condition to beſiege. 

$ LIV. Edward, who had juſt conſummated his nuptials with Margaret of 
France, in conſequence of the treaty, no ſooner heard of theſe commotions, 
than he iſſued orders for aſſembling the troops of the northern counties, and 
ſummoned a parliament at York, to meet in November, where he underſtood 
that the caſtle of Stirling was reduced to extremity. He reſolved forthwith 
to march to the relief of that fortreſs ; but, when he had proceeded as far as 
Berwick, the nobility refuſed to ſerve in the expedition, alledging that the 
roads of Scotland were unpaſſable in that ſeaſon of the year. Thus hampered, 
he was obliged to deſiſt from the. enterprize, and allow the garriſon to make 
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the beſt capitulation they could obtain. He reſolved, however, to make ſuch Hemingfords 


preparation for invading Scotland in the ſummer, as would ſave him the Rymer. 


trouble of a winter campaign for the future. Mean while, he in this parlia- 
ment confirmed the two charters, and the ſheriffs over all England were or- 
dered to publiſh them in the county courts every quarter. It was enacted that 
three knights ſhould be choſen by the freeholders in every county court, to 
enforce the execution of theſe charters, and puniſh tranſgreſſors in a ſummary 


way, without the tedious forms of the common law. The ſtatute of Win- 


ton was likewiſe confirmed; and a new law made, under the title of Articuli 
ſuper Chartas, enacting that no goods or merchandiſe ſhould be taken with- 
out payment, by the king's order, except ſuch as might be neceſſary for his 
houſhold or wardrobe. This ſtatute likewiſe contained ſome regulations with 
regard to treſpaſſes, contracts, debts of pleas within the verge of the court; 

| | and 
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and provided redreſs againſt falſe entries, ſeizures, and waſte, committed by 


Walſingham. 
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i 


eſcheators. Writs were iſſued for finiſhing the perambulations of the foreſts, 
that their bounds might be aſcertained for ever; and all the adulterated pennies, 
of which a vaſt number had been imported into the kingdom, were cried down 
by proclamation. | | 

$ LV. The king having taken theſe meaſures for the benefit of his ſubjects, 
began to prepare for the final deſtruction of Scotland; and aſſembling a nu- 
merous army, took the field about Midſummer. As ſoon as he entered 
Galloway, he received a propoſal from the Scottiſh nobility, importing 
that they would lay down their arms, and ſubmit, on condition that he would 
ſet their king at liberty, and allow them to ranſom their eſtates, which he had 


given away ; otherwiſe they would defend themſelves to the laſt extremity. 


Their requeſts being rejected with diſdain, they aſſembled a great number of 
men, without arms or diſcipline, in hope of finding ſome opportunity to ſur- 


prize him in his march; but he proceeded with ſuch circumſpection as baffled 


all their endeavours ; and 1 them ſo cloſely that they were at laſt obliged 
to ſtand a battle, in which they were immediately routed, though not with 


great ſlaughter ; for they fled into faſtneſſes, through which they could not 
be purſued by heavy- armed troops, unacquainted with the ſituation of the 
country. The hopes they had repoſed in their own valour being utterly blaſted 
by this overthrow, they ſent ambaſſadors to implore the protection of pope 


Boniface, and offer him the ſovereignty of the kingdom. That ambitious 
pontiff embraced the propoſal without heſitation, and ordering a bull to be ex- 
pedited on the ſubject, ſent it immediately with a letter to archbiſhop Win- 
chelſey, directing him to deliver it into the hands of Edward without delay. 
The prelate no ſooner received this mandate of his holineſs, than he ſet out 
in perſon for Galloway, and found his majeſty in the abbey of Duſques, where 
he received the papal claim with equal ſurprize and indignation. The bull 
contained a great number of arguments to invalidate the pretenſions of Edward 


to the ſovereignty of Scotland; reproached him with the cruelties he had 


committed in the proſecution of the war againſt that unfortunate country ; and, 
in particular, with his having impriſoned divers biſhops ſtill in confinement : 
it conſtituted the pope as the proper judge of the difference between the Engliſh 
and Scottiſh nations; and ordered the king to ſend ambaſſadors to Rome with 

roper inſtructions, within the term of ſix months; at the expiration of which 
be would pronounce a definitive ſentence. Shocked, as a prince of Edward's 
haughty diſpoſition muſt have been, at this inſolent addreſs, he knew his in- 


tereſt too well to engage in a quarrel with the pope, at a time when Guienne 


was ſequeſtred in the hands of that pontiff. Indeed, when he firſt rr the 
contents, he ſwore, in a tranſport of anger, that if the pope perſiſted in ſuch 
pretenſions, he would deſtroy Scotland from ſea to fea ; and the Scottiſh de- 
puties, who were preſent, could not hear ſuch a menace without emotion. 
They told him he would find that work more difficult than he imagined ; for 
there was not a Scot in the kingdom who would not ſpend the laſt drop of 
his blood in defence of his country. This declaration was not a little extraor- 
dinary, conſidering the perfidy with which they had betrayed one another ſince 
the beginning of the war. The King's indignation gave way to his policy. 
He amuſed the archbiſhop with a general anſwer, implying, that as it was an 
affair which concerned the rights of the Engliſh crown, he could not make a 
| 5 proper 
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proper reply until he ſhould have conſulted his parliament z but, as a of 
bis regard fo 


r his holineſs, he ordered the biſhop of Glaſgow to be ſet at li- 
ou ; returned to England, where he diſbanded his forces; and, at the re- 
queſt of the French king, conſented to a truce with the Scots until Whitſun- 
tide of the enſuing year. | ; 

$ LVI. That Edward was extremely alarmed by this extravagant demand 
of Boniface, appears from the pains he took to invalidate his pretenſions. He 
convoked a parliament at Lincoln in the beginning of the year, to conſult with 
them upon this extraordinary affair, and deliberate upon a proper anſwer to 
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his holineſs. After ſome debates, it was reſolved that a letter ſhould be writ- An. Ch. 1301: 


ten to the pope, in the name of the barons of England, to this effect: that 
the crown of England had always enjoyed the right of ſovereignty over Scot- 
land; and it was notoriouſly known, that Scotland had never depended, with 
re to temporals, on the ſee of Rome: that the parliament would never 
ſuffer the king to put his right in litigation, or to ſend ambaſſadors to Rome 
on this ſubject, even if he ſhould be inclined to exhibit fuch proofs of com- 
plaiſance to his holineſs ; they therefore defired he would not attempt to diſturb 
the king or kingdom, in the enjoyment of their prerogatives. This letter, 
ſubſcribed by one hundred barons, was followed by another from the king 
himſelf, accompanied with an abſtract, like that which had been read in the 
aſſembly at Norham, to prove that the kingdom of Scotland had always been 
dependant upon the Engliſh crown. But with this difference; that whereas 
the firſt deduced the pretended right from Edward the ancient, this writing 
traced it back to Brutus, the firſt fabulous king of Albion; and brought it 
down through all the fictitious reigns recorded in the romance compoſed by 


Geffrey of Monmouth. Though theſe antique fables could have no effect 


upon the natives of Scotland, he hoped they might make a favourable im- 

reſſion upon the pape and his Italians, who were not fo well verſed in the 
Fiſto of Britain, Edward's letter was couched in very reſpectful terms; fo 
that his holineſs could not take exceptions to one expreſſion : an inſtance of 
moderation which could hardly have appeared upon ſuch an occaſion, had 
not the king of England been at the mercy of the pope, with regard to the 


* 
* 


reſtitution of Guienne. Nevertheleſs, he took care to proteſt that he did not Clauſ. 25. 


mean this as an appeal in a judicial form, but wrote the detail merely with a Edw. L. 


view to inform the pope's conſcience. | 

S LVII. This affair was not more intereſting to the king, than another 
which now came upon the carpet, was of conſequence to the people. The 
perambulations of the foreſts had been made in every county of England by 
the king's commiſſioners ; all exceptions were diſcuſſed and anſwered, and the 
inqueſts and returns being read and approved in this parliament, the king con- 


firmed them by his letters-patent, declaring that the lands disforeſted by thoſe - 


eee ſhould continue ſo for ever, and the limits now fixed to all the 
oreſts, remain for ever unaltered and invariable. The laity were fo well ſa- 
tisfied with this deciſion, which put a ſtop to infinite litigation and oppreſſion, that 
they voted a ſubſidy of a fifteenth for the expence of the Scottifh war; but 
archbiſhop Winchelſey, at the head of the clergy, refuſed to grant an aid with- 
out the pope's licence. This prelate, like almoſtall his predeceſſors, was a deſpe- 
rate bigot in every thing that related to the pope's uſurped authority. He had 
excommunicated the king's officers, particularly the warden of the Cinque- 
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Ports, for exerciſing his right of judicature : he had denounced the ſame ſen. 
rence againſt ſeventeen monks of St. Auguſtine, and even impriſoned them 
becauſe they inſiſted on their privileges: he arrogated to his own courts the 
cognizance of lay fees; and invaded on all occaſions the rights of the crown, 
and ſecular juriſdiction : fo that the king was continually employed in iſſuing 
. writs to ſtop his proceedings. Upon his refuſal to grant the preſent ſubſidy, 
Edward made application to the pope, in ſuch a manner that he obtained a 
tenth, for three years, of all eccleſiaſtical revenues, on condition of its being 
divided between the king and his holineſs. The buſineſs of the parliament 
being finiſhed, the king created his ſon Edward prince of Wales and earl of 
| Cheſter; and began to make preparations for proſecuting the war in Scotland: 
but as the manner of raiſing the aids was too flow for the emergencies of the ſer- 
vice, he extorted a loan from the trading towns, and compelled the people to 
pay their rents before they became due, that he might ſeize this ſubſidy by 
- anticipation. | | = a Sr 

$ LVIII. The truce with Scotland expiring at Midſummer, the king ſent 
his ſon Edward into that country with a ſtrong body of forces, and he himſelf 
tollowed with another army. The Scots being in no condition to hazard a 
battle, retired to their woods and faſtneſſes, from whence they made ſudden 
excurſions, and ſometimes had the good fortune to cut off detached parties of 
the Engliſh, and intercept ſome convoys of proviſion. - The campaign was 
ſpent in thefe ſkirmiſhes, and the reduction of a few inconſiderable caſtles; and 
Edward propoſed to paſs the winter at Linlithgow: but hearing that a truce 
was concluded between the French and Engliſh plenipotentiaries at Aſnieres, 
to remain in force till November of the following year; and that John Baliol 
and his ſubjects. were included as the allies of Philip, he returned to England 
and ratified the articles, after having proteſted againſt them before a public 
notary. This truce was ſignified to the governor, prelates, and nobility of 
Scotland, who joyfully aſſented to the ſtipulation, which was confirmed and 
ratified by Baliol himſelf. Edward, however, had privately agreed with the 
king of France to give up the Scots at the expiration of this truce, in conſi- 
deration of his ſacrificing his own ally the count of Flanders; and, in confi- 
dence of this agreement, he carried on his preparations for completing the con- 
queſt of Scotland. An aid had been granted by parliament for the marriage 
of his eldeſt daughter, in the eighth year of his reign, and afterwards ſufpend- 
ed. In a ſhort ſeſſion held at London, it was now agreed that this aid 
ſhould be levied for the king's ſervice. The barons of the Cinque-Ports were 
ordered to equip five and twenty ſtout ſhips, well furniſhed with men, provi- 
fions, and ammunition, to rendezvous by Lady-day at Newcaftle ; and Richard 
de Burgh, earl of Leiceſter, with the nobility, and military tenants of Ireland, 
were ſummoned to aſſiſt him with their forces in his intended expedition. 

$ LIX. Mean while the truce with France was renewed, and afterwards 
prolonged.; though the Scots did not enjoy the benefit of this prolongation, 
which was tranſacted without the pope's interpoſition ox concurrence. A quar- 
rel had broke out between Boniface and the French king; and Philip would 
not admit of his mediation, - becauſe he could no longer be conſidered as an. 
indifferent perſon.. He ſaw no method fo likely to prevent the dangerous con- 
{quences of papal cenſure, as that of compromiſing all differences with Eng- 
Aland: a ſtep which was now the more neceſſary, as the Flemings had E es 
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and even freed themſelves, in a great meaſure from the Gallic yoke. They 
had cut in pieces four thouſand French troops quartered at Bruges, defeated 
the count of Artois at Courtray, in a pitched battle, and recovered all the 
towns and. fortreſſes of Flanders, except Dendermond. Philip had marched 
againſt them in perſon without ſucceſs; and he ſaw no proſpect of reducing 
them to obedience, while they ſhould be ſupported by England, with which 
they carried on an advantageous commerce. He therefore expreſſed a deſire 
of engaging in a league of friendſhip with Edward: plenipotentiaries were 
appointed on both ſides ; and in a little time peace was concluded at Paris, on 
condition that the territories ſeized by either party ſhould be reſtored ; and ſa- 
tisfaction be made for captures : that the hoſtages of Guienne, and the pri- 
ſoners on both ſides, ſhould be releaſed without ranſom. A treaty of tree 
commerce, .and a league offenſive and defenſive, was eſtabliſhed : the pope's 
award for a marriage between the prince of Wales and Iſabel of France, was 
confirmed; and the count of Savoy, and the earl of Lincoln, as Edward's 
proxies, eſpouſed the young princeſs with great ſolemnity. This laſt noble- 
man took an oath of fealty to Edward, in the king's name, for Guienne ; and 
it was agreed that Edward ſhould do homage in perſon at Amiens, where the 
two kings propoſed to have an interview in September. 


an army into Scotland, rather to ruin the country than fight the natives, who 
he imagined were in no condition to make the leaſt reſiſtance. This general 
divided his forces into three bodies, that marched at the diſtance of ſome miles 
from one another; and, as he expected no oppoſition, he proceeded in the 
moſt careleſs ſecurity, till he reached Rollin, in the neighbourhood of Edin- 
burgh. There he was attacked unexpectedly by the Scottiſh army, under the 
command of Cumin and Frazer, who routed his firſt diviſion, and took him- 
ſelf priſoner. The next advanced to the relief of their general; and, as it 
equalled the Scots in number, charged them with great impetuoſity, which, 
however, the enemy ſuſtained ; and, after an obſtinate engagement, the Scots 
again proved victorious. When they had juſt finiſhed the action, in which they 
ſuffered conſiderable damage, and a great part of their army was exhauſted 
with fatigue and loſs of blood, the third diviſion of the Engliſh appeared, 
advancing at a round pace, to retrieve the honour which their countrymen 
had loſt; and, as their number was conſiderably augmented by thoſe who 
eſcaped from the two former engagements, they approached in full confidence 
of victory. The Scots, diſmayed at their appearance, would have betaken 
themſelves to flight, had not they been reſtrained by the remonſtrances of their 
leaders, who exhorted them to make one effort more to augment the glory 
they had won, and preſerve the ſpoils they had gathered. Thus animated, 
they ſupplied themſelves with the arms of the vanquiſhed, and mounting the 


horſes they had taken, ſtood the ſhock of another battle, which they gained 


Rymer.. 
$ LX. While theſe affairs were in agitation, Edward ſent Seagrave with 
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with great difficulty. The Scottiſh hiſtorians may be allowed to plume them- Buchanan, 


ſelves upon this triple victory, conſidering how often their countrymen, even 
by their own accounts, were defeated by the Engliſh during the reign of 
Edward. This diſaſter being reported to the king, he ſummoned all his mi- 


litary tenants, and appointed the rendezvous of his army at Roxburgh. An. Ch. 1303 


There he muſtered an incredible number of forces, with which he entered Scot- 


land: but he had ſcarce croſſed the border, when he received the unwelcome 
4K 2 tidings 
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tidings of his treaſury's being robbed to the amount of one hundred thouſand 
pounds, in money, plate, and jewels. The treaſure was kept in Weſtminſter. 
abbey ; and the monks were ſuſpected of the robbery. It appeared from the 
inquiſition that they were ſeen, on the very night in which it was carried off, 
paſſing to and from the neighbourhood of the treaſury, with bundles and ham- 
pers, which they conveyed by water. Part of the plate and jewels was after- 
wards. found in London and other places; and the abbot was impriſoned, to- 
gether with fifty monks and thirty lay-brothers. | 

$ LXI. Edward, who entered Scotland about Whitſuntide, advanced to 
Edinburgh without having met with any conſiderable oppoſition. A party of 
the Scots ſtill kept the field under Wallace, and the caftle of Stirling had been 
taken by Cumin, Edward would not, however, ſtay to inveſt that fortreſs ; 
becauſe he wanted to penetrate into the northern ſhires, in order to cut off the 
communication between the different parts of the country, and prevent the 
enemy from joining their forces. He did not expect to meet with any re- 
Gſtance in this progreſs; but he was miſtaken. The caſtle of Brechin, com- 
manded by Thomas Maule, refuſed to furrender ; and he was obliged to un- 
dertake a regular fi and ply all his engines for twenty days without ſuc- 
ceſs. The governor ſeemed to make light of his endeavours, and even pro- 
voked him by exhibiting ſome marks of contempt, which, however, coft him 
his life; for, as he wiped the wall with his handkerchief, in deriſion of Ed- 
ward's batteries, he was killed by a ſtone from one of theſe engines; and his 
death produced ſuch a conſternation in the garriſon that they furrendered at 
diſcretion. The king would have found it impracticable to proſecute his 
march in this barren and deſolate country, had not he been ſupplied from his 
fleet, which attended him upon the coaft : but, thus provided, he continued 
his route to the caſtle of Urquhart, commanded by Alexander Wood, who 
ſtood an aſſault, and was put to the ſword with his whole garriſon. He found 
no further oppoſition in his progreſs to the nothern extremity of Scotland; 


from whence he returned to Dumfermling, and ſummoned William Oliphant 
to ſurrender the caſtle of Stirling, which he had before fo gallantly defended. 


That officer refuſing to ſubmit, the king reſolved to beſiege the place in form, 
as ſoon as the weather would permit ; and during the winter prepared his mi- 


An. Ch. 1304. litary engines for reducing that important fortreſs. In the beginning of May 


M. Weſtmon. 
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he appeared before the caſtle, and carried on his operations with his uſual im- 

xetuoſity : but, notwithſtanding all his efforts, the garriſon, conſiſting of three 
— men, defended it to the latter end of July, when the Jiaches being 
filled up, a conſiderable breach effected, and the Engliſh army ready to give 
the aſſault, the governor, with about one hundred and forty of his people, 
that were left, deſired a capitulation, which, however, they could not obtain. 
They ſurrendered at diſcretion, and Oliphant was ſent priſoner to London. 

F LXII. After the reduction of this fortreſs, the Scots deſpairing of aſ- 
fiſtance from the king of France, who had abandoned their intereſt, were fain 
to renew their ſubmiſſion to the conqueror; and Edward having found the 
bad effects of driving them to deſpair, thought proper to abate of his. former 
ſeverity. Cumin the guardian ſent deputies to fue fox peace and pardon ; 
and after ſome conferences, it was. agreed. that: he and his friends. ſhould be 


| pardoned, upon their * of a ranſom or fine to be impoſed in this next 


parliament, when the affairs of Scotland ſhould be regulated; that all the 


ſtrong 
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ſtrong holds ſhould remain in the hands of the king; and that the priſoners on 
both ſides ſhould be releaſed. Several perſons who had been active in the re- 
volt againſt Edward, were excluded nominally from the benefit of this par- 
don, except upon certain hard conditions; and it was expreſsly ſtipulated that 
Wallace ſhould have no terms, but ſubmit entirely to the mercy of the king. 
By this agreement, which was ſigned at Strathorde, the Scottiſh agents at Paris 
were allowed ſufficient time to return and make their ſubmiſſion : John Cumin, 
and his adherents, did homage and ſwore fealty at Dumferling to Edward, who | | 
having ſubdued all oppoſition in Scotland, ordered the juſtices of his bench, | '| 
with the courts of exchequer and chancery, to be removed from York to 
Weſtminſter, while he himſelf ſet out for England; and making a progreſs 
through the northern counties, repaired to Lincoln, where he paſſed the Chriſt- 
mas holidays. | Ryley. 
$ LXUI. During the king's abſence, England had been expoſed to num- An. Ch. 1305, 
berleſs diſorders, ariſing from the licence of the time, and a defect in the | 
civil polity of the kingdom. In the weſtern counties, bordering upon Wales, | 
robberies, murders, and other outrages, were daily commited with impunity z | 
for the perpetrators of thoſe enormities were ſo numerous and formidable, as | 
to ſet the officers of juſtice at defiance. In order to put a ftop to ſuch out- 8 | 
rages, the king called a parliament at Weſtminſter, where commiſſioners of = | 
inqueſt were iſſued to the juſtices to examine into thoſe exceſſes; to try the | 
authors by juries, in a ſummary way, and — immediately to condign | 
puniſhment. In conſequence of theſe powers, known by the name of writs of | 
Trayle-baſton, a great number of malefactors was put to death; many were | 
uniſhed with ſevere fines, and the teſt fled the kingdom. By this time Edward Rymer.. | 
had changed his plan of behaviour to the natives of Scotland. Inſtead of Ryley- 
that contempt and ſeverity with which he had treated them hitherto, he now 
adopted a more complaiſant demeanour, which was the effect of true policy. 
He not only allowed them to ranſom their lands, but reſolved to attach their 
chief noblemen and prelates to his intereſt, by offices of kindneſs. Robert de 
Brus, earl of Carrick, and ſan to the competitor, dying at this period, his. 
fon of the fame name had livery of his lands upon doing homage to the 
king of England, who beſtowed particular marks of favour upon him, and 
N two of his countrymen, namely, John Mowbray and the biſnop of Glaſgow; 
though all three had violently oppoſed him in the laft inſurrection. He now 
deſired them to conſider of a proper time and place for convening a par- 
lament, that ſhould regulate the civil government of Scotland; and, in pur- 
ſuance of their advice, ten deputies were appointed to come and treat with 
the Engliſh commiſſioners, at a parliament ſummoned to meet in September 
for that purpoſe. There it was agreed that eight juſtices ſhould be conſtituted 
to regulate the affairs of the nation. John de Bretagne, the king's nephew,, 
was created guardian of the realm ; and William de Bevercotes, and. John de 
Sandale, both clergymen, were continued in the poſts of chancellor and cham- 
berlain of the kingdom. It was reſolved that the laws and uſages of the Scots 
ſhould be aboliſhed ; and that a parliament ſhould be aſſembled. in Scotland, 
under the eye ot the guardian, ta conſider the laws of king David, and the | 
amendments. which had been made in them by his ſucceffors : that without | 
conſulting the king they ſhould alter and reform all ſuch laws and — v1 | 
| ou | 
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 ſhou'd appear inconſiſtent with religion and reaſon; and that thoſe articles in 


which his interpoſition might be neceſſary, ſhould be ingroſſed in writing, and 
ſent by deputies from the ſtates of Scotland to the parliament of England, 
where they ſhould be examined and diſcuſſed, with the concurrence of thoſe 
deputies empowered for that purpoſe by their conſtituents. At the cloſe of the 
ſeſſion, Edward publiſhed an act of indemnity in favour of the Scots who had 


ſubmitted : yet this was clogged with certain reſtrictions, that bore hard upon 


ſome individuals; and Bruce was obliged to ſurrender the ſtrong caſtle of Kil- 


drummy. The king was jealous of this earl's talents and influence ; and for 
that reaſon took care that he ſhould not be included in the lift of commiſſion- 
ers. All the Scottiſh prelates and nobility then at London, together with 
the deputies, took an oath to obſerve theſe regulations; but the earl of 
Carrick had been ſent to Scotland in order to aſſiſt at the convention which no- 
minated the deputies of that kingdom. There his ambition was ſtimulated, 
by reſentment of the wrong he had ſuſtained in the loſs of his caſtle ; and he 
began to form that plan which he afterwards executed with incredible fortitude 

and perſeverance. | = 
$ LXIV. In all probability he would have aſſociated Wallace in his coun- 
cils, had not that truly great man been delivered into the hands of the Eng- 
liſh by Sir John Monteith, Edward's Scottiſh favourite, and governor of the 
caſtle of Dunbarton. The Scottiſh writers alledge that he was betrayed in the 
moſt perfidious manner, and apprehended as he lay aſleep in the neighbourhood 
of Glaſgow. But although he was ſurprized by a party under the command 
of Monteith, he cannot be juſtly ſaid to have been betrayed, as that officer 
was a profeſſed adherent of king Edward. This renowned priſoner was im- 
mediately conveyed to London, in the midſt of infinite crouds of people, 
aſſembled to ſee the man whoſe name had filled the whole country with terror. 
On the very next day he was brought to his trial at Weſtminſter-hall, where 
he was placed upon a high chair, and crowned with laurel in deriſion. Being 
accuſed of treaſon, he — not guilty, and refuſed to own the juriſdiction 
of the court; affirming it was equally unjuſt and abſurd to charge him with 
treaſon againſt a prince whoſe ſovereignty he had never acknowledged; and 
that as he was a free - born native of an independent nation, he could not be 
deemed ſubject to the laws of England. The judges over- ruled his plea; and, 
upon the maxim of Edward's being the immediate ſovereign of Scotland, 
found him guilty of high treaſon. He was condemned to die the death of a 
traitor; and the ſentence being executed with all the circumſtances of barba- 
rity, his head and quarters were expoſed in the chief cities of England. This 
was a mean triumph in Edward, over a man of whoſe reputation he was en- 
vious. The Engliſh hiſtorians repreſent Wallace as a ruffian, who had com- 
mitted the moſt ſhocking cruelties upon women and infants, in the courſe of 
his expeditions. The Scots extol him as an unblemiſhed hero. Had he been 
really guilty of ſuch barbarities, it would have been much more for the repu- 
tation of Edward to try him on account of thoſe crimes, than to convict him 
upon an impeachment which has left an indelible ſtain upon his own memory. 
Edward was a prince of great courage and abilities; but there was nothing 
liberal in his diſpoſition. He had ſeen repeated proofs of this man's invin- 
cible proweſs and patriotiſm ; he had made repeated efforts to corrupt his in- 
regrity z 
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tegrity; he muſt have admired his character when he ſacrificed him to his 
Jealouſy and revenge. Edward condemned him as a traitor ; Henry II. would 
have revered him as an hero. | 

$ LXV. Robert de Brus, father to the preſent earl of Carrick, had al- 
ways conſidered Wallace as an ambitious upſtart, who aſpired to the crown of 
Scotland; and in this opinion perſecuted him with unceaſing hatred, until 
they had an occaſional conference immediately after the battle of Falkirk. 
Bruce was then in the ſervice of Edward, and at the head of a ſtrong detach- 
ment endeavoured to cut off the retreat of the Scottiſh regent : but finding 
himſelf baffled by the conduct of Wallace, who by this time had paſſed the 
river Carron, he called aloud to him, and upbraided him with his ſuppoſed 
attempt upon the ſovereignty of his country, The regent, from the other 
bank, made ſuch a reply as the integrity of his own heart ſuggeſted, and in 
his turn reproached Bruce with his ſervile adherence to the implacable enemy 
of Scotland, who had already deſtroyed the independency of that crown, 
which it was the duty of Bruce in a peculiar manner to defend. His words 
made a deep impreſſion on the mind of Robert, who was never afterwards 
hearty in Edward's intereſt ; and he communicated ſuch a favourable idea of 
Wallace to his ſon, that this noblemen would undoubtedly have had recourſe 
to his advice and aſſiſtance, had not his deſign been anticipated by the un- 
worthy fate of that unſhaken patriot. Thus diſappointed, he caſt his eyes 
on Cumin,, who had ſucceeded Wallace in the regency. He was a young 
nobleman of great power and intereſt, and Baliol, to whom he was related, 
having abdicated the throne, he ſucceeded as competitor with Bruce for the ſo- 
vereignty. The earl of Carrick, conſcious of his own aſpiring genius, which 
predominated over the fortune of his rival, found means to ſound the inclina- 
tions of Cumin, and to eſtabliſh ſuch an underſtanding between them, that 
a treaty was concluded and ratified by oath, and an indenture drawn, by which 
Cumin engaged to ſupport Bruce with all his intereſt, in his attempts to 
aſcend the throne. In conſideration of which aſſiſtance, Bruce obliged him- 
ſelf to acknowledge Cumin as firſt prince of the blood, and beſtow upon him 
all the private patrimony which he poſſeſſed as earl of Carrick. Cumin, either 
terrified at the dangerous confederacy in which he had engaged, or with a view 
to deſtroy his rival, and conciliate the favour of Edward at the ſame time, 
ſent a tranſcript of his agreement with Bruce to the king of England, who re- 
ceived it juſt as the earl of Carrick arrived in London, to concert meaſures 
with ſome of the Scottiſh nobility who had come up to ſettle the affairs of 
their nation in the laſt parliament. Edward ſent for him to court, and pro- 
duced the indenture, which Bruce affirmed to be a forgery ; and the king, Who 
was a little ſtaggered in his opinion, did not think proper to commit him to 
cloſe cuſtody ; though he ordered him to be ſurrounded with ſpies, in ſuch a 
manner that all his words and actions reached the knowlege of the king, 
who at laſt reſolved to ſecure his perſon. Before he executed this. reſolution, 
Robert's brother-in-law, the earl of Glouceſter, being apprized. of the king's 
intention, - ſent a few pieces of money, and a pair of ſpurs, ta the earl of Car- 
rick, on pretence of reſtoring what he had borrowed. Bruce conceiving 
the meaning of theſe emblems, took horſe immediately, and in ſeven. days. 
arrived in his own caſtle at Lochmaban, where he found tome of his particular 


„to whom he communicated the treachery of Cumin.. Hearing that 


nobles 
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nobleman was then at Dumfries, he went thither to expoſtulate with him upon 
his perfidy; and meeting him in the cloiſters of a monaſtery belonging to the 
Grey-friars, reproached him in ſevere terms for his. perfidious conduct. Cumin 
retorted his obloquy, and a virulent alrercation enſuing, Bruce, in a tranſport 
of paſſion, plunged his poignard in the other's breaſt. - After having com- 
mitted this aſſaſſination, he retired and mounted his horſe, when his atten- 
dants perceiving marks of confufion in his countenance, deſired to know what 
had paſſed in the interview with Cumin. He then recounted the particulars of 
the converſation ; and Sir Chriſtopher Seton, who, though an Engliſhman, 
was one of his moſt zealous partiſans, hearing the circumſtance of Cumin's 
being wounded, What! (ſaid he) „have you left the work half done.” 
So —_ he repaired to the cloiſters, with ſome followers, and underſtanding 
the monks had removed Cumin into the church, that he might confeſs his 
ſins and receive abſolution, he advanced to the altar, which he ſtained with 


the blood of that unhappy nobleman, and a knight of the ſame name who 


came to his aſſiſtance. The behaviour of Bruce was ſavage ; but that of Seton 

was altogether impious and inhuman. Bruce ſeeing all competition removed by 
the death of Cumin, began to take meaſures for aſcending the Scottifh throne, 
which had been vacant ſince the depoſition of John Baliol ; and to which Ro- 
bert thought he acquired a new claim by the death of that unhappy prince, 
which happened in France about this period. He had long ago loſt the af- 
fection and eſteem of his ſubjects; and his ſon Edward, who remained a pri- 
ſoner in England, was unheeded and unknown on the north ſide of the Tweed; 


ſo that his intereſt could not interfere] with the projects of greatneſs formed 


by the earl of Carrick. . = 
$ LXVI. While this aſpiring young nobleman employed his extraordinary 
talents and extenſive influence, in ſecuring the ſuffrages of his countrymen for 


raiſing him to the ſovereignty of Scotland, Edward's attention was engroſſed 


by ſome unpopular meaſures, which might have been productive of very miſ- 
chievous conſequences. He was fo jealous of his authority, that he never 
forgave any perſon who preſumed to diſpute his prerogative, or diſobey his 


regulations. Nicholas Seagrave, one of the moſt accompliſhed knights of the 


age, being accuſed of ſome miſdemeanour, appealed to the trial by ſingle 
combat, which the king refuſing, he challenged his accuſer to meet him in 
another kingdom; and went abroad for that purpoſe. At his return he was 
apprehended by the king's order, and tried before the judges, who found him 

uilty of treaſon, and condemned him to death; though the ſentence was qua- 
ified with a clauſe empowering the king to indulge him with a pardon. Ed- 
ward was incenſed at their preſumption, in attempting to limit his preroga- 


tive, and reviled them in the moſt indecent terms: Seagrave, however, was 
pardoned and ſet at liberty, by the interceſſion of ſome noblemen, who under- 


Favourite Piers Gaveſton, to inſult the biſhop of Cheſter, 


took to be reſponſible for his future behaviour. The king was ſo punctual 
with reſpect to the obſervance of the laws, that he puniſhed delinquents, with- 
out reſpect of perſons. His own ſon prince Edward, _ influenced by his 

is father gave or- 
ders to commit him to the public priſon, that he might learn to reſpect juſtice 
before he ſhould become her vicegerent : or rather that he might be deterred 
from - revolting againſt the authority of his ſovereign. All Edward's views 


were directed to the increaſe and eſtabliſhment of his own grandeur; and 


I all 
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all the falutary laws'which he enacted, . were either extorted by the clamours of 
his people, whom he would not venture to exaſperate, or calculated for the 
purpoſes of his ambition. Boniface dying at this period, was ſucceeded by 
Clement V. a native of Bourdeaux, and creature of Edward, who ſollicited a 
diſpenſation of the oath he had taken to obſerve the two charters; and the new 
pope made no difficulty of abſolving him from a promiſe which the 2 re- 
preſented as the effects of compulſion. The Engliſh people were not a little Act. Public. 
alarmed at this diſpenſation, which ſeemed the prelude of arbitrary power; ' 
and Edward's ſubſequent conduct juſtified their apprehenſion. Finding the 
nation unwilling to grant ſuch ſubſidies as he demanded to maintain the war, 
he had fecourſe to the aſſiſtance of the pope, who granted a tenth upon the 
clergy for three years, on condition that he himſelf ſhould retain one half for 
his own occaſions. This ſcandalous traffic gave ſuch offence to the kingdom, 
that the parliament remonſtrated againſt it, and even forbade the collectors to 
levy the impoſition : but the king was reſolved to be obeyed, and the col- 
lectors were commanded to proceed, on pain of his diſpleaſure. Theſe funds 
being inſufficient to defray the expence of the war, he reſolved to levy a ſcutage 
on pretence of his ſon's knighthood ; and to render this tax the leſs unpalatable, 
he invited all the young gentlemen, who were ambitious of that honour, to 
come and be knighted with.prince Edward at Weftminſter, where they ſhould 
receive the robes ſuited to that dignity. At the ſame time he ſummoned a ]. 
parliament, from which he demanded a ſupply ; and received a thirtieth of 
temporalities belonging to the clergy and lay-noblemen, knights, and com- 
monalty, except the boroughs and towns of the king's demeſnes, which were 
obliged to pay a twentieth of all their moveables. Such a number of young 
noblemen, and others, aſſembled in conſequence of Edward's invitation, that 
the royal palace not ſufficing for their accommodation, they were entertained' 
in tents and pavilions pitched in the garden of the New Temple. They after- 
wards kept their vigils in Weſtminfter-abbey with prince Edward, who was 
next day knighted by his father in the palace; and from thence repairing to 
the church of Weſtminſter, 'conferred the ſame dignity at the high altar 
upon two hundred and fifty young noblemen, who being thus dubbed his 
companions, engaged to attend him in the expedition to Scotland, which the 
king could no longer deter with any regard to his own honour and advan- 
tage. Je ö - 
S LXVII. Bruce, immediately after the murder of Cumin, ſurprized the 
caſtle of Dumfries, and apprehended the Engliſh pudges, who ſat in the great 
hall to hear and determine cauſes. Then traverſing the country with a bod 
of his vaſſals, he reduced a number of fortreſſes, and expelled the Engliſh 
from the kingdom. In a little time he was joined by a majority of the Scottiſh 
nation, who were glad of an opportunity to ſhake off the yoke of Edward, 
whom they deteſted; and at length he was crowned at Scone, by the hands of 
the counteſs of Buchan, ſiſter to the earl of Fife, who was attached to the 
ſervice of Edward. This was a privilege inherent in that family; and the 
counteſs claimed the honour of the function, which the performed in the pre- 
ſence of the biſhops of St. Andrews, Glaſgow, Murray, and a goed number of 
_ noblemen. Edward, apprized of theſe tranſactions, vowed revenge againſt the Heminoferd, 
whole Scottiſh nation, which he reſolved to enſlave. He ſummoned his pre- 
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lates, nobility, and all who held by knights ſervice, to meet him at Carlile, 
which was appointed as the general rendezvous; and conſtituted the archbiſhop 
of York, and the biſhop of Litchfield, guardians of England during his ab- 
ſence, Mean while he detached a body of forces into Scotland, under the 
command of Aymer de Valence, Henry de Percy, and Robert de Clifford, 
who advanced as far as Perth, where Robert de Brus challenged them to battle, 
which they thought proper to decline. After this bravado he encamped at 
Methuen, and his ſoldiers deſpiſing an enemy who durſt not meet them in the 
field, began to enjoy their repoſe and refreſhment in the moſt blind ſecurity, 
when the Engliſh attacked them in the evening fo ſuddenly, that their leader 
had not time to draw them up in order of battle. Nevertheleſs, he made a 
gallant reſiſtance, and was three times diſmounted, and as often relieved by 
the bravery of Simon de Fraſer. But at length his army being routed, he 
eſcaped with a few followers to Dalree, on the frontiers of Argyle : a good 


number of his troops fled to the mountains ; but a great number of perſons of 


diſtinction were taken and executed on the ſpot as traitors. 

$ LXVIII. Immediately after this victory Edward entered Scotland, and 
divided his army into two ſeparate bodies. One of theſe marched northward 
under the command of prince Edward, aſſiſted by the earls of Lancaſter and 
Hereford, and ſurprized the caſtle of Kildrummy, in which they found the 
wife and ſiſter of Robert de Brus, with his brother Niel, and ſeveral perſons of 
quality. His other two brothers, Thomas and Alexander, were afterterwards 
taken in the caſtle of Lochryan in Cantyre, from which Robert himſelf eſcaped 
with difficulty; and Edward met with no further reſiſtance in his progreſs 
through Scotland. His anger was diſappointed in the ſubmiſſion of the na- 
tives. He was aſhamed to extirpate thoſe who made no oppoſition ; and the 
blood of his priſoners was not ſufficient to aſſuage the thirſt and fury of his 
indignation. The guardian and juſtices were directed to proclaim in all cities, 
boroughs, or market towns, that all who were concerned in the laſt rebellion 
againſt the king, ſhould be purſued with hue and cry, until apprehended dead 
or alive; and that thoſe who neglected to proſecute them in this manner, 
ſhould forfeit their effects, and be impriſoned during his majeſty's pleaſure ; 
that thoſe concerned in the death of John Cumin ſhould be put to death with - 
out mercy, as well as thoſe by whom they were harboured and entertained ; 
that thoſe who acted againſt the king's peace ſhould be impriſoned during the 
king's pleaſure; and that ſuch as were preſſed into the rebellion, ſhould be 
fined according to the judgment of the guardian. After having publiſhed theſe 
injunctions, under the ſeal of Scotland, Edward gave a looſe to vengeance, 


and under the ſhadow of juſtice ſacrificed his captives to revenge. The ſiſter 


of Bruce, and counteſs of Buchan, were ſhut up in wooden cages, and hung 
over the hattlements of different caſtles : the execution of private perſons be- 
came ſo. common that it was no longer regarded. The biſhops of St. Andrews 
and Glaſgow were loaded with chains, and committed ta dungeons. The 
wife of Bruce was ſent captive into England, of which ſhe was a native ; the 
earl of Athole was hanged at London : this was likewiſe the fate of Simon de 
Fraſer ; Herbert Norham and Thomas Boyd were beheaded ; Chriſtopher de 
Seton was drawn, hanged, and quartered ; and the two brothers of Bruce fell 
by the hands of the common executioner. Edward firſt compelled —_— un- 
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happy people to take the oath, of allegiance; then provoked them by op- 
prong to renounce that engagement; and laſtly puniſhed them as traitors: 

e ought to have conſidered that Boniface had as good a right to releaſe 
Bruce and his followers from the oath they had taken to Edward king of Eng- 
land, as Pope Clement had to abfolve Edward from the oath he had taken to 
his own ſubjects. e | | | | i 

$ LXIX. Edward having reduced Scotland to ſuch an abject ſtate of help- 
leſs miſery, as he thought would diſable the inhabitants from any future re- 
volt; and taking it for granted that Robert de Bruce had periſhed by famine 
or the ſword, returned to Carlile, where he ſummoned a parliament, to re- 
dreſs the grievances of monaſteries and religious houſes, which were burthened 
with talliages, tributes, and other impoſitions, by the agents of the pope, on 
pretence of viſitations contrary to the laws. and cuſtoms of the kingdom. 
Theſe exactions were condemned as injurious: to the crown, and prejudicial to 
the country; and a letter was written to the pope, in the name of the clergy 
and laity, complaining of the practice of his miniſters, and deſiring his holineſs 
to prevent ſuch abuſe for the future. Teſta, the pope's chief agent, was ſum- 
moned before the parliament, and forbid to levy any more money in his 
maſter's name, He was even ordered to keep what he had already collected, 
until the king ſhould diſpoſe of it by the advice of his council; and writs were 
iſſued to ſeize and impriſon all ſuch perſons as he had employed in thoſe and 


other extortions. Theſe proceedings, however, were ſtopped at the interceſ- An. Ch. 1307. 


ſion of the new legate Peter D'Eſpagne, whom his holineſs had ſent over to 
finiſh the marriage of the prince of Wales, which was retarded. by a diſpute 
about the caſtle of Mauleon in Gaſcony. This important fortreſs had been 
given by Philip to a certain knight, who now refuſed to cede it without an 


equivalent; and Edward would not allow his ſon to conſummate the nuptials, 


until this caſtle and its territory ſhould. be reſtored. The prince of Wales was 
not diſpleaſed at this delay of a match that could not but interfere with the 
gratification of his paſſions. He had already exhibited ſigns of an idle, vicious, 
and diſolute diſpoſition; and his exceſſes ſeemed to multiply as his years in- 
creaſed. He had been baniſhed from court for inſulting the biſhop of Litch- 
field, and ſeverely reprimanded by his father for his profi and extrava- 
gance, ſo oppoſite to his own. parſimony and love of order: but his irre- 
gularities becoming every day more and more intolerable, and Piers Gaveſton 
being ſuppoſed to 2 the author of the evil counſel. by which he was inffu- 
enced, = king baniſhed this favourite from the realm; and one hundred 
marks a year, to be payed out of the revenue of Guienne, were allowed for 
his ſubſiſtence. . 5 | 

- $ LXX. During this ſeſſion of parliament, Edward being informed of freſh 
commotions excited in the highlands by Robert de Brus, who, was ſtill alive 
and indefatigable, prevailed upon the pope's legate to denounce the ſentence of 
excommunication againſt him and all his abettors, and reſoived- to march in 
perſon in the ſpring to ferret him out of his lurking- places. After the battle 
of Methuen, Bruce had retired with the wreck of his forces to the horders of 

Argyle, where he was again routed by the lord Lorn, a truſty adherent of Ed- 
ward; and obliged to lurk in woods and caverns, attended by the earl of Len 


nox and Gilbert Hay, who would not abandon him in his diſtreſs. In this 
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condition; he had no ſuſtenance but that which he enjoyed in common with the 
beaſts of the field, and the fowls of heaven; and he was hunted by his own 


_ countrymen from rock to rock, like an enemy to mankind, © From this per- 


ſecution he withdrew to a little iſland called Raughrine, where he lay concealed 
until the report of his death prevailed over all the neighbouring country; -and 
though he was expoſed to all the miſeries of want, and all the inclemencies of 
weather, he never betrayed the leaſt ſymptom of deje&ion; nor reſigned the 
hope of being one day able to re-afcend the throne of Scotland, and vindicate 
the independence of his crown. When he heard that Edward had returned to 
Carlile, he found means to make his friends acquainted with his being alive; 
a ſmall body of half armed troops being aſſembled by Sir James Douglas, 
and Sir Robert Boyd, he came forth from his retreat, and putting himſelf at 
their head, attacked and cut off an Engliſh detachment which guarded a con- 
voy of proviſions. This was a very valuable acquiſition, in a double reſpect; 
for he not only acquired ſtore of proviſions, at a time When he wanted fub- 
fiſtence, but was enabled to arm his followers; with whom, though they did 
not exceed four hundred, he took the caſtle of Turnberry, and obliged the 
lord Henry Percy, who commanded in thoſe parts, to retreat towards the bor- 
ders of England. Edward was no ſooner apprized of theſe exploits, which 
were performed in the ſevereſt ſeaſon of the year, than he ordered the earl of 
Pembroke, and the lord Lorn, who had defeated him in the preceding year, 


to take the field and cruſh him in the infancy of his good fortune; and this 


order they executed with ſuch induſtry and expedition, that Bruce found him- 
felf in danger of being ſurrounded on a mountain, where he muſt either have 
periſhed by famine or ſurrendered to his enemies, if he had not been able 
to accompliſh an eſcape. Pereeiving the highlanders under lord Lorn'taking; 
a compaſs round the hill, in order to cut off his retreat, he harrangued his 
fmall body of troops, that did not yet amount to a thouſand, and repreſenting 
the inevitable deſtruction to which they muſt have been expoſed” by remaining 


in their entrenchments, he exhorted them to diſperſe into fmall parties, by 


which means they would vaniſh imperceptibly from their enemies; and he de- 
fired they would meet him at g certain time in the wood ef Glentroule,” near 


Cumnock. Having received theſe directions, they ſeemed to melt away in- 


fenſibly, and eſcaped by the help of the rocks and ſhirubs that ſheltered them 
from the view of their adverſaries, who were not a little confounded at their 
diſappointment, when they took poſſeſſion of the hill, and found the entrench- 
ments of Bruce entirely abandoned. The fugitive prince having re- aſſembled 
his friends at the place appointed, was joined by ſmall reinforcements, which 


enabled him to maintain the footing he had gained. The earl ef Pembroke 


following him from one retreat to another, he at laſt decoyed that nobleman 
into a diſadvantageous ſituation, and fell upon him with ſuch fury that the 
Engliſh troops were defeated. He afterwards attacked ai detachment: com- 
manded by the earl of Glouceſter, who, after an obſtinate diſpute, ' was 
obliged to take- refuge in the caſtle of Aire, which Robert immediately 'in- 
veſted. Theſe atchievements revived the drooping ſpirits of the Scots, Who 
now flocked to his Banner; ſo that in a little time his army was enereaſed to 
ten thouſand men, though they were generally unarmed, and utterly ignorant 
of diſcipline. AW AGEL ate DAG KO 
$ LXXI. 
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$4 KXE7 Mean while Edward remained at Carliſſe, impatiently waiting for 
the troops he had fummoned, in order to extirpateithe Scottiſhiname;” and the 
firſt that aſſembled were ſent immediately to relieve the earl of Glouceſter. 
Bree Rag the" Engliſh advance, thought proper to raiſe the ſiege': but he 
cou het ret with ch expedition but that he was attacked and routed; 
and obliged to fly for: ſhelter to inacceſſible - faſtneſſes, where he remained 
tilbethe death of Edward: The period of this great prince's life now ap- 


proached." Ele was ſejzed With a dh ſentery at Carlite;" ahd though the diſtem, 


pet” Was W&med extremely dangerous, he, was inflamed with. füch a deſire. of 
wreaking his vengeance upon the enemy, that he began his march» for Soot- 
land, and proceeded as far as a place called Burgh on the Sands, where, findin 

nature almoſt exhauſted, he gave directions that even after his death he ſhouta 
be carried into Scotland, as a ſure preſage of victory over a people whom he 
had always defeated. Then he regulated his ſpiritual concerns, and expired 
in the arms of his ſervants, while they raiſed him up that he might take ſome 
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nouriſhment. Thus died Edward I. king of England, on the ſeventh day of Hemingford. 
July, after having reigned four and thirty years with great reputation and Mat- Weſt. 


ſucceſs. He was a prince of a very dignified appearance; tall in ſtature, re- 
gular and comely in his features, with keen piercing black eyes; and of an 
aſpect that commanded reverence and eſteem. His conſtitution was robuſt ; his 
ſtrength and dexterity-perhaps unequalled in his kingdom ; and his ſhape was 
unblemiſhed in all other reſpects but that of his legs, which are ſaid to have been 
too long in proportion to his body ; whence he derived the epithet of Long 
Shanks. In the qualities of the head he equalled the greateſt monarchs who 
have fat on the Engliſh throne : he was cool, penetrating, ſagacious, and cir- 
cumſpect. The remoteſt corners of the earth reſounded with the fame of his 
courage; and all ever Europe he was conſidered as the flower of chivalry. 
Nor was he leſs conſummate in his legiſlative capacity than eminent for his 
military proweſs. He may be ſtiled the Engliſh Juſtinian : for, beſides the 
excellent ſtatutes that were enacted in his reign, he new-modelled the admini- 
ſtration of juſtice, ſo as to render it more ſure and ſummary ; he fixed proper 
bounds to the different courts of juriſdiction ; ſettled a new and eaſy method of 
collecting the revenue, and eſtabliſhed wiſe and effectual regulations for pre- 
ſerving peace and order among his ſubjects. Yet, with all theſe good quali- 
ties, he cheriſhed a dangerous ambition, to which he did not ſcruple to ſacri- 
fice the good of his country : witneſs his ruinous war with Scotland, which 
drained the kingdom of men and money, and gave riſe to that rancorous 
enmity which in the ſequel proved fo prejudicial to both nations. That he 
was arbitrary in his diſpoſition appears in many inſtances of his reign, 
particularly that of ſeizing for his own uſe the merchandize of his ſubjects ; 
a ſtretch of prerogative more ſuitable to the conduct of an eaſtern emperor, 
than to that of an Engliſh monarch. The cruelty of his nature was manifeſted 
in every expedition he undertook, either in Wales or Scotland. His integrity 


may be queſtioned from the nature of his tranſactions with the competitors of 


the Scottiſh, crown ; and the renunciation of the oath he had taken to his ſub- 
Jects. Though he is celebrated for his chaſtity and regular deportment, there is 
not, in the whole courſe of his reign, one inſtance of liberality or munificence. 
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He had great abilities, but no genius; and was an accompliſh wane wth 
out the leaft ſpark of heroiſm *. | 


Edward, by his firſt wife Eleanor of Caſtile, 
had four ſons and eleven 1 ; namely, 


John, H and Alphonſo, who died young; 
and Edward who ſucceeded to the throne ; Joan, 
who died an infant ; Eleanor married tothe count 
of Bar; a third, who died an infant in Paleſtine ; 
Joan of Acres, , firſt married to Gilbert earl of 
Glouceſter, and afterwards to Ralph de Mon- 
thermer ;' Margaret, matched with John II. duke 
of Brabant; Berengere and Alice, who died in- 


wa enen Elizabeth, 
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married to John count of Holland, and eee d, 
to Humphrey de Bohun, earl of Hereford ; Bea- 
trix and Blanche, who died infants, By his ſecond 
— e France, Edward had two fons 

and a daughter: Thomas, born at Brotherton in 
Yorkſhire, created earl of Norfolk, and after- 
wards mareſchal of England ; Edmund, born at 
Woodſtock, and created earl of Kent by his 
brother Edward; and Eleanor, who died in her 
childhood. Rymer, M. Weſt. Chr. Dunmow. 


"CHAP. 


Chap. IV. OF. ENGLAND: 4 
C HAP. IV. 
I. Edward II. ſucceeds ts the throne, and recalls Gavęſon. 5 II. His muptials 


$ 


and coronation. & III. His fondneſs for Gaveſton increaſes. The barons inſiſt 
upon that. favourite's being exiled. - IV. He is recalled. His inſolence and 
pride. & V. The barons elect ordainers to regulate the king's houſhold, and the 


Þ affairs of the nation. & VI. Robert de Brus ſubdues all Scotland, and expels the 
Engliſh. S VII. Edward marches into Scotland. & VIII. Ordinances approved 


in Parliament. & IX. Gaveſton recalled again from baniſhment. The diſcon- 


 tented nobles lay inhibitions upon the treaſurer, and the barons of the exchequer. 


SX. Gaveſton is taken and beheaded by the lords in the oppoſition. & XI. An 
accommodation effected between the king and the diſcontented earls. & XII. The 


order of the Templars diſſolved. & XIII. Preparations for invading Scotland. 


$ XIV. Edward marches to the relief of Stirling, and is defeated by Robert 
de Brus at Bannockburn. XV. The Scots ravage the northern counties. 
$ XVI. Edward de Brus lands in Ireland, and gains ſeveral battles over the 
Engliſh. & XVII. Llewellyn Bren raiſes an inſurrettion in Wales. & XVIII. 


© England and Ireland are diſtreſſed by a dreadful famine. Negotiation for @ truce 


with the Scots. & XIX. Robert de Brus makes a*fruitleſs deſcent upon Ireland. 
$ XX. The pope commands Robert to agree to a truce with England; and excom- 
municates him for contumacy. & XXI. Animoſity between the king and the earl 
of Lancaſter. Appeaſed by the mediation of the pape s legates. & XXII. The 
Scots ravage Yorkſhire. Another pacification between the king and the barons. 
$ XXIII. Edward de Brus is defeated and flain at Dundalk. & XXIV. The 
king of England befieges Berwick. & XXV. Truce with the Scots.  XXVI. 
Edward does homage to the king of France for Ponthieu and Guienne. XXVII. 
The power, influence, and avarice of Hugh D'Eſpenſer. & XX VIII. The lords 
of the Welſh Marches riſe in arms and ravage the lands of the favourite. 
$ XXIX. They advance to London, and compel the king and parliament to baniſh 


the two D' Eſpenſers. & XXX. The king takes the caſtle of Ledes. & XXXI. 


The two D' Eſpenſers return. The king marches againſt the revolting barons. 
$ XXXII. The earl of Lancaſter is defeated and taken at Boroughbridge. 
CXXXIII. He is beheaded, and his adherents die the death of traitors. & X XXIV. 
Edward marches into Scotland. & XXXV. Hercla earl of Carlile is executed. 


Truce for thirteeen years with Robert de Brus. & XXXVI. Attempt again 


the life of D* Eſpenſer earl of Wincheſter. & XXX VII. The king of France 


ſummons Edward to do homage. & XXX VIII. Rupture with France. & XXXIX. 


The pope mediates an accommodation. & XL. The queen goes to France. Ed- 
ward conveys Ponthieu and Guienne to his ſon. & XLI. Breach between Edward 
and his queen, who meditates an invaſion of England. XLII. Jabel's ſcanda- 
lous familiarity with Mortimer gives umbrage to the pope. & XLIII. She makes 
a deſcent upon England, and is joined by the moſt powerful perſons in the nation. 
$XLIV. A tumult at London.  XLV. Hugh D* Eſpenſer earl of Wincheſter is 
put to death at Briſtol. & XLVI. The king is taken, with the earl of Arundel 
and others, who are put to death ; and Hugh D' Eſpenſer the younger is e 
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hanged, and quartered. & XLVII. The parliament reſolve to depoſe Edward, 
and elevate his ſon to the throne. & XLVIII. Edward of Caernarvon makes a 


formal reſignation of the crowns which devolvesto his ſon. S XLIX. Edward 
the father is barbarouſly murdered at Berkeley-caſtle. | | 


SI. MH E glory of England ſeemed to ſet with Edward I. His fon and 
KY ſucceſſor, Edward of Caernarvon, neither inherited his talents, nor 
took the leaſt pains to execute his deſigns, and follow his advice. Inſtead of 
proſecuting the war againſt Scotland, according to the injunctions he had re- 
ceived from his father, he took no effectual ſtep to check the progreſs of Bruce; 
and his march into that country was rather a proceſſion of pageantry than an 
expedition. After having been proclaimed at Carlile, and received the oath 
of allegiance from the prelates and nobility of England, he repaired to Rox- 
burgh and Dumfries, to receive the homage of the Scots; and ſeemed to be 
highly delighted with the ceremonies which attended the ſolemnity. Then 
advancing at the head of his army as far as Chimmock, he empowered Aymer 
earl of Pembroke to treat with the Scots concerning a pacification, and ap- 
pointed him guardian of that kingdom; W that office was afterwards be- 
ſtowed upon John de Bretagne, and the poſt of chamberlain was conferred 
upon Euſtace de Cotiſbache. Edward having made this ridiculous parade, re- 
turned to England, where, in direct oppoſition to the promiſe he had ſolemnly 
made to his father, he recalled his favourite Piers Gaveſton, to whòm he made 
a grant of the whole eſtate belonging to the late earl of Cornwal. Not content 
with having exhibited this extravagant mark of his favour and affection, he 
preſented him with the ſum of two and thirty thouſand pounds, which the late 
King had reſerved for the maintenance of one hundred and forty knights, who 
had undertaken to carry his heart to Jeruſalem; and indeed his attachment to 
this foreigner ſeemed to glow with all the ardor of a paſſionate admirer. Had 
Edward been a woman, ſuch raptures would have been natural; for Gaveſton 
poſſeſſed every perſonal accompliſhment. Actuated by the counſels of this 
minion, he removed from their offices the chancellor, treaſurer, judges, and 
barons of the exchequer, and filled their. places with his creatures. Langton 
biſhop of Litchfield was impriſoned, and the temporalities of his ſee were 
ſequeſtred, until an enquiry could be made into. his conduct and management 
as treaſurer to the late king; while Piers Gaveſton was appointed great cham- 
berlain, ſecretary of ſtat-, and governed the whole kingdom as prime mi- 


niſter. | 


8 II. A parliament. was ſummoned at Northampton, to regulate the late 
king's funeral, together with the _— and coronation of the reigning 
prince, as well as to deliberate upon the ſtate of the realm. A ſubſidy was 
granted to defray the expence of theſe articles; and it was enacted that the 
adulterated coin, which would not pals in the laſt reign, ſhould now be current all 
over the kingdom. The body of Edward I. inſtead of being carried into Scot- 
land, according to his dying requeſt, was ſent back to Waltham- abbey; from 
whence it was removed to Weſtminſter-abbey, in which it was interred with 
great funeral ſolemnity. The king, as if he had not yet expreſſed his affection 
ſufficiently for Gaveſton, beſtowed upon that favourite his own niece Margaret, 
liſter of Gilbert earl of Glouceſter; and, as he intended to ſet out for France, 

| 0 
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to conſummate his nuptials with the princeſs Iſabel, he appointed Gavefton guar- 
cian of the realm in his abſence, with power to grant conges d'elire for mini- 
ſters of cathedral and conventual churches ; to take the oath from prelates at 
their elections; to reſtore temporalities ; diſpoſe of prebendaries and benefices that 
were in the gift of the crown; and beſtow wardſhips that might happen to fall 
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while the king ſhould be abroad. Such an important truſt repoſed in a foreigner, M. Weſt. Cont. 


who was hated by the whole nation, could not fail to excite clamours and 
diſcontent among the nobility ; but Edward, without paying any regard to 
their murmurs or diſſatisfaction, croſſed the ſea to Boulogne, where he did ho- 
mage to the king of France for Ponthieu and Guienne; and next day his nu 


tials were celebrated with great magnificence. After having feaſted ſome days An. Ch. 1308 


with the kings of France, Navarre, Germany, and Sicily, who aſſiſted at his 
marriage, he returned with his conſort, and a train of French nobility; and the 
coronation was performed in Weſtminſter- abbey, by the biſhops of Sarum, Win- 
cheſter, and Chicheſter, commiſſioned by archbiſhop Winchelſey, whoſe ſuſpenſion 
was removed by the pope, at the interceſſion of Edward ; though he was pre- 
vented by ſickneſs from aſſiſting perſonally at this ſolemnity. 

'$ UI. The nation hoped that this marriage would have weaned the king 
from his affection to Gaveſton, or at leaſt divided his attention ; but his love 
for that minion ſeemed daily to encreaſe. He beſtowed upon him all the 
ſumptuous preſents he had received from his father-in-law ; affected to call 
him brother; careſſed him as if he had been a miſtreſs ; and publiſhed a pro- 
clamation enjoining all perſons to call him earl of Cornwal. Piers could not 
bear this favour with moderation: intoxicated with power, he became proud 
and inſolent, and affected to treat the Engliſh nobility with ſcorn and derifion : 
the queen herſelf was not exempted from his ridicule and flights. He was fo 
enamoured of his own qualities, that he payed no regard to thoſe of other 
people. He held tournaments, in which he was always victorious, He af- 
tected not only to outſhine the nobles of the land, but even to eclipſe his ſove- 
reign ; and appeared with ſuch faſtidious pomp at the coronation, carrying the 
imperial crown, that one of the earls could hardly be prevented from ſacrificing 
him to his reſentment. The nobility had ſignified to the King that they would 
not attend at the ceremony until Gaveſton ſhould be baniſhed the kingdom ; 
but he prevailed upon them to alter that reſolution, with a promiſe to grant 
their requeſt in the next parliament. In the interval, between the coronation 
and that aſſembly, Edward in vain tampered with individuals, in hope af 
making a ſtrong party in favour of his darling ; and miſcarrying in all his at- 
tempts, began to fortify his towns and caſtles, as if he meant to ſet his ſub- 
jects at defiance. The nobility followed his example; and every thing ſeemed 
to preſage a civil war. At the parliament they appeared in arms, and renewed 
their 1 for the baniſhment of Gaveſton. Some perſons of moderation 
dreading the proſpect of national calamities, interpoſed their qr offices to 
mediate an accommodation: but the barons ſtill inſiſted upon the expulſion of 


Gaveſton, though they conſented to his enjoying his whole eſtate. They de- 
manded that he ſhould abjure the realm before Midſummer ; and the biſhops 
denounced him excommunicated ſhould he continue longer in the iſland. Ed- 
ward was obliged, though with unſpeakable reluctance, to give up the poſſeſſion 
of his confident ; but, in order to conſole him for his misfortune, he granted 
the honours of the High Pec, and Cockermouth, with feveral manours and 
Vot, I. 1 cCaſtles, 
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caſtles, to him and his counteſs, and their heirs for ever. He likewiſe indulged 


him with the grant of a large eſtate in Gaſcony; and that his exile might ſit 
as eaſy as poſſible upon him, he appointed him lord lieutenant of Ireland; 
aſſigned the whole revenue of that kingdom for his ſubſiſtence, and convoyed 
him in perſon to Briſtol. As he foreſaw that theſe ſteps would give umbrage 


to the barons, he employed all his induſtry in gaining over a majority to his 
- intereſt, by careſſes and acts of favour ; and ordered, by proclamation, that 


An. Ch. 1309. 


Man. Malm. 
Kymer. 
Lekind. 


none ſhould appear armed at the enſuing parliament. The earls of Lincoln 
and Surrey being mollified by the king's conceſſions and intreaties, deſiſted 
from the perſecution of Gaveſton; and the whole aſſociation, except Guy earl 
of Warwick, laid aſide their reſentment. 

$ IV. The pope, at Edward's deſire, abſolved his favourite of the oath he 
had taken to abjure the realm for ever; and ſuſpended the ſentence of excom- 
munication which had been denounced againſt him by the biſhops ; though 
with this expreſs proviſo, that he ſhould at his return ſtand to the judgment of 
the church with reſpect to thoſe articles of which he was accuſed by the barons. 
The king ſollicited Clement to releaſe him from this reſtriction; but his im- 
patience being too keen to brook the delay of the pope's anſwer, he recalled 
Gaveſton, and went as far as Cheſter to receive him in his return from Ireland. 
Then he expreſſed ſuch tranſports at their meeting, that the people did not 
ſcruple to ſay he was bewitched ; and conveyed him to Langley in Hertford- 
ſhire, where he enjoyed him for ſome time, without being interrupted by his 
queen or miniſters. The barons being diſunited in their councils, were obliged 
to ſtifle their indignation at this ſhameful paſſion of Edward, who, at the next 
parliament aſſembled at Stamford, prevailed upon the nobility to conſent that 
his paramour ſhould remain in England without moleſtation. He was fo wel! 
pleaſed with this inſtance of their condeſcenſion, that he ſquandered away great 
ſums of money upon balls, tournaments, and other public diverſions, in which 
Gaveſton might have an opportunity to diſplay his accompliſhments : but none 
of the barons appeared at theſe rejoicings ; and the liſts being incloſed at Ke- 
nington for a tournament, the pillars were taken away, and the incloſure broken 
down in the night, by perſons unknown. Gaveſton, whom no leſſon of ad- 
verſity could improve, reſumed all his inſolence and prodigality; and with a 
view to ſecure a ſtrong party in his favour, diveſted a great number of people 
of their places, and beſtowed them upon his own adherents. By which means 
he entailed upon himſelf the implacable hatred of all thoſe whom he had de- 


prived of their employments, without adding to the ſtrength of his own inte- 


M. Wet. 
Mon. Malm. 


reſt. This conduct revived the animoſity of the whole nation: the nobles 
were ſhocked at his preſumption ; and the earl of Lancaſter yowed revenge 
againſt him for ſome private injury he had ſuſtained at his hands. He ſeemed. 
to laugh at their diffatisfaftion ; expreſſed the utmoſt contempt for the reſent- 
ment of his enemies; and the firſt noblemen of the kingdom became the ſub- 
ject of his ſarcaſms and ridicule. 

§ V. The earls were more incenſed at theſe perſonal indignities, than at any 
circumſtance of his public adminiſtration. They renewed their conſultations, 
and endeavoured to re-unite their party for his deſtruction. With this view 
they appointed ſeveral tournaments ſucceſſively, that their partiſans might have 
an opportunity to aſſemble; but all theſe meetings were prohibited by procla- 
mation. The king convoked a parliament at York ; but no buſineſs was 


tranſacted, becauſe the earls did not aſſiſt at. the ſeſſion. Another was ſum- 
Rx oo moned. 
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moned to meet at the ſame place; and as they ſtill declined appearing, on pre- 
tence of dreading Gaveſton's treachery, he defired his favourite to withdraw, 
and adjourned the parliament to Weſtminſter. Being apprehenſive of ſome 
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violence, he iſſued poem writs to the earls of Lancaſter, Hereford, Pem- Aa.Ck. 13 10. 


broke, and Warwick, forbidding them to come armed to parliament ; and the 
earls of Glouceſter, Lincoln, Surrey, and Richmond, undertook for their 
ſafe- conduct. Nevertheleſs, the diſcontented noblemen and barons appeared 
with numerous retinues, and reſolved to compel the king to redreſs the grie- 
vances of the nation. Edward, in order to ſupply the neceſſities of his houſe- 
hold, had taken priſe and purveyance, or in other words, plundered the ſub- 
jects of their merchandiſe, contrary to the expreſs law which had been enacted 
in his father's reign ; and this exertion of arbitrary power furniſhed the barons 


with a popular ſubject of complaint. They repreſented the damages ſuſtained 


by the merchants whoſe effects had been ſeized: they expatiated upon 
the miſeries of the kingdom, impoveriſhed by the prodigality of the king, 
and haraſſed by ſuch oppreſive meaſures : they drew a compariſon between 
the flouriſhing ſtate of the kingdom in his father's time, and the con- 
temptible condition to which it was then reduced : they imputed this diſho- 
nourable change to want of oeconomy and evil counſels ; and inſiſted upon the 
king's empowering them to elect twelve perſons authorized to make ordinances 
for regulating his houſhold, and ſettling the affairs of the nation. At firſt he 
ſcrupled to comply with this demand ; but, as they were determined to carry 
their point, and threatened to proceed to extremities, he thought proper to 
ſubmit, and iſſued a commiſſion empowering the prelates, earls, and barons, to 
chuſe proper perſons for making thoſe ordinances. Yet the power of electing 
the ordainers was not veſted in the whole parliament, but in eleven biſhops, 
eight earls, and thirteen barons, who declared, in an authentic inſtrument, that 
this grant proceeded entirely from the king's own free will, and ſhould not be 
drawn into a precedent to the prejudice of his majeſty, his heirs, and ſucceſſors; 
and that their commiſſions ſhould expire at Michaelmas in the following year. 


This inſtrument being ſigned and ratified, the ordainers were choſen, and Ryley. 
bound themſelves by oath to act in the diſcharge of their truſt with the utmoſt Rymer. 


impartiality “. 

$ VI. Edward having thus reconciled himſelf to his ſubjects, reſolved to 
proſccute the war with Scotland, in which his intereſt was by this time almoſt 
totally decayed. Robert de Brus, who was perhaps the greateſt prince of his 
time, and juſtly tiled the reſtorer of the Scottiſh monarchy, had been pre- 
vented from taking immediate advantage of the late king's death by a violent 
diſtemper, which reduced him to extremity : and had young Edward improved 
this opportunity, he might have with great eaſe executed the deſign which his 
father had projected; but his ſudden return freed the Scots in a great meaſure 
from that terror and perplexity under which they laboured. At his departure 
from Scotland, he left his forces under the command of John Cumin, the moſt 
powerful of all the Scottiſh nobility, whom he knew to be the inveterate enemy 
of Bruce and his adherents. He was joined by a ftrong reinforcement of his 


The ordainers conſiſted of feven biſhops, Lincoln, Hereford, Pembroke, Richmond, War- 
eight earls, and ſix barons. The prelates were wick, and Arundel: the barons were Hugh de 

the archbiſhop of Canterbury, the biſhops of Lon- Vere, W. le Mareſchal, Robert Fitz-Roger, Hugh 
don, Sarum, Chicheſter, Norwich, St. Davids, and Courtenay, W. Martin, and John de Grey. 
Landaf: the carls were Glouceſter, Lancaſter, 


4 M2 country- 
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countrymen, commanded by Mowbray ; and as Bruce had made great progreſs 
in the north before he was ſeized with his diſtempet, they marched againft 
him at the head of a ſtrong army. They found him, however, ſo advantageouſly 
poſted, that they durſt not venture an attack; ani as they could not retreat 


without giving him an opportunity of falling upon their rear, they were fain 


to ſue for a truce, which he readily granted, becauſe his own men were raw. 
undiſciplined, and ill armed, and greatly inferior in number to his adverſaries. 
It was immediately after this tranſaction that he was taken ill; and the news 
of his diſtemper reaching Cumin, this nobleman reſolved to draw the Bruſſian 
forces into an engagement, where they could not avail themſelves of the con- 
duct, nor be animated by the preſence of their leader. He accordingly marched 
to Inverury, where they were encamped; and Robert being informed of his 
deſign, ordered his attendants to carry him into the field, where his army was 
drawn up under his eye, and by his immediate direction. Then he was ſet 
upon horſeback, ſupported by two domeſtics, and conveyed to the front of 
the line, where he continued to direct the battle. His people fought with ſuch 
alacrity in preſence of their beloved prince, that Cumin and Mowbray were 
foon defeated ; and the ſatisfaction produced from this ſucceſs in all probability 
contributed to the recovery of the victor. He now ſurprized the caſtle of In- 
verneſs, over-ran Murray, from whence he drove the earl of Buchan before 
him ; then entering Angus, reduced the caſtles of Brechin and Forfar, and ſub- 
dued the whole country to the northward of theſe fortreſſes. Donald of the- 
wes, and John lord of Argyle, being the moſt powerful enemies he had now 
to encounter in his own country, he detached his brother Edward with a body 
of troops to reduce the firſt, and he himſelf marched againſt the other. The 
fame ſucceſs attended both expeditions. Donald was routed and taken, and 
John was defeated and obliged to retire into England. By theſe victories 
Brus became maſter of the weſtern coaſts, and was enabled to equip a fleet of 
ſhips for the protection of the iſles which he had conquered. Having reduced 
all Scotland to his obedience, he made incurſions into Northumberland, where 
he ravaged the country without oppoſition ; Edward being ſo diſtreſſed by the 
diſſatisfaction of the nobility, and emptineſs of his exchequer, that he could 
not defend his dominions from this invader. | 

$ VII. While he was thus reſtricted and hampered by his own ſubjects, as 
well as by the enemy, he liſtened to the ſuggeſtions of his father-in-law the 
French king, who propoſed a truce with the Scots, which was accordingly 
concluded by the negotiation of the earl of Glouceſter and two papal nuncios. 
This was a very convenient ceſſation for Robert de Brus, who now found lei- 
fure to eſtabliſh a regular form of government, and conciliate the affection of 
the nobility, who had been hitherto averſe to his intereſt. After ſuch repeated 
proofs of his valour and ſagacity, the majority of thoſe who had formerly op- 

ſed him were now inclined to acknowlege the deliverer of their country; and 
is title was recognized in a full convention of the eſtates. What conſiderably 


| tended to the confirmation of his authority, was an ambaſſador ſent to him in. 


the perſon of Oliver des Roches, who paſſed through England by virtue of 
ſafe· conduct granted by Edward. He hoped that a ſpeedy peace would be 
the reſult of the negociation: but the ſucceſs of his endeavours was prevented 
by the ferocity of the Scots, who renewed their incurſions on the Engliſh bor- 


der without any regard to the truce ; and Edward ſummoned. his. military te- 
AAnts 
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nants to meet him at Newcaſtle upon Tyne by Michaelmas, that he might 
chaſtiſe the Scots for having violated the convention. The diſcontented barons 
refuſing to attend at the rendezvous, the expedition was laid aſide, and the 
truce renewed : but the Scots recommencing . hoſtilities, the king ſent for 
Richard de Burgh earl of Ulſter, and a body of forces from Ireland ; ordered 
a fleet to fail towards the mouth of the Tay, for the ſecurity of Perth, which 
was {till in his poſſeſſion, and appointed another rendezvous at Berwick, Tho? 
the earls of Lancaſter, Pembroke, Warwick, and Hereford, excuſed them- 
ſelves from going thither, on account of the ordinances about which the com- 
mittee was employed at London, Edward reſolved to proceed with his enter- 
prize; and entering Scotland, advanced as far as Linlithgow, without ſeeing 
the face of an enemy. The ſoldiers of Robert de Brus were not yet ſufficiently 
trained for a pitched battle ; and therefore he retired before the Engliſh army, 
after having removed every thing that could ſerve them for forage or ſub- 
fiſtence. - He did not fail, however, to pour down from the' mountains oc- 
cafionally, upon detached parties of the enemy, which he generally interrupted 
and deſtroyed: ſo that Edward ſeeing his forces inſenſibly diminiſh, and begin- 
ning to be in great want of proviſion, retreated to Berwick, where he paſſed. 
the winter. | 
$ VIII. He now gave directions for fortifying all his caſtles in Scotland, 

and ſupplying them with plenty of ſtores and ammunition : and in the ſpring 
he ſent his favourite Gaveſton with the bulk of his army againſt Brus, who 
had recovered in the winter all the places which Edward reduced in the pre- 
ceding campaign. Piers penetrated beyond the frith of Forth ; but, as he 
could not draw the Scots to a general engagement, he did not perform any 
conſiderable ſervice. When he returned to Berwick, the king ſet out for Lon- 
don, where he had ſummoned a parliament to meet on the eighth. day of Au- 
guſt, that they might confirm the new ordinances, Theſe were accordingly 
delivered to his council, and found ſo injurious to the royal dignity,. that Ed- 
ward at firſt rejected ſeveral articles as contrary to the nature of the commiſſion, 
by which they were reſtricted from doing any thing to his prejudice. The 
committee were as tenacious of every particular; and the king, in order to 
prevent miſchief, at length gave his aſſent, after having proteſted, that if any 
article contained in thoſe ordinances ſhould be found prejudicial to the king, 
or unauthorized by his commiſſion, it ſhould be deemed null and non- confirmed; 
and he reſerved to himſelf a power of correcting and reforming the articles, by 
the advice of the ordainers and others. Theſe ordinances being peruſed and 
approved by the parliament, the lords and commons, as well as the mayor 
and aldermen of London, bound themſelves by oath to obſerve them: towards. 
the latter end of September, they were publiſhed by the prelates, earls, and 

arons, in St. Paul's church-yard, and next day in the cathedral by the king's. 
council.. They provided that the church ſhould enjoy. her franchiſes ; and 
the two charters. be preſerved : that the cuſtoms ſhould be collected by natives, 
and be payed into the exchequer : that Frenobalde and his partners, by 
whom they had been hitherto farmed, ſhould account for their receipts. within 
a certain time, on pain of being arreſted, and treated as enemies to the public: 
that no prizes ſhould be taken by the king's officers without the owner's con- 
ſent : that the cuſtom or. duty upon wine ſhould be no longer collected: that 
the juriſdiction of the mareſchal of the king's court ſhould be limited to cauſes. 


concerning the ſervants or officers of the houſhold, or ſuch as lived within: tlie 


Verge. 
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verge of che court : that it ſhould be deemed felony in any perſon to take corn, 
goods, and merchandiſe, under a falſe pretence of purveyance for the king: 
that ſheriifs ſhould be appointed by the chancellor, treaſurer, king's council, 
barons of the exchequer, and juſtices of the king's bench ; and that none ſhould 
be admitted to that. office but ſuch as had lands to anſwer for their actions: 
that parliaments ſhould be held once a year; that the coin of the nation ſhould 
not be altered without the conſent of the baronage : that all perſons proſecuted 
unjuſtly and acquitted ſhould be intitled to damages: that none ſhould be ap- 
pealed maliciouſſy, or outlawed in counties where they had no lands or tene- 
ments: that they ſhould neither forfeit their lives or eſtates, provided they 
ſhould ſurrender themſelves to the king's priſon to ſtand trial: that pardons 
for robbery and felony ſhould-not be lightly granted ; but be deemed void, 
unleſs agreeable to the king's oath, the courſe of the law, and the cuſtom of 
the kingdom : that all privy ſeals for ſtopping law or common right, on frau- 
dulent pretence of being in the ſervice of the crown, ſhould be declared void, 
and the plaintiff recover damages on diſcovery of the deceit : that the juriſ- 
diction of the court of exchequer ſhould be reſtrained to pleas that concerned 
the crown, the officers of the exchequer, and their menial ſervants : that ac- 
quittances ſhould be given for debts payed, and accounts paſſed in the ex- 
chequer ; or if denied, the plaintiff ſhould have remedy in parliament : that all 
grants of caſtles, towns, lands, offices, wards, and eſcheats in Gaſcony, Wales, 
Ireland, and Scotland, as well as in England, made ſince the ſixteenth day of 
March in the foregoing year, ſhould be reſumed by the crown, and not re- 
newed to the ſame perſons, without the advice of the barons, or the conſent of 
the parliament ; that all grants which might be made, before the payment of the 
king's debts and the improvement of his revenue, ſhould be deemed null, and 
the procurers of ſuch grants puniſhed by the award of the baronage : that 
evil counſellors. ſhould be removed from the perſon of the king, particularly 
Henry de Beaumont, and his ſiſter the lady Viſcy, who had obtained grants 
trom the king to the diſhonour of his royalty, and the damage of the crown : 
that Piers Gaveſton ſhould be baniſhed for ever out of all the king's dominions, 
for having adminiſtred evil counſel to his majeſty, embezzled his treaſure, im- 
poveriſhed the realm, by obtaining grants and blank charters ; protected rob- 
bers, arrogated to himſelf the royal dignity, and formed unlawful affociations 
in defiance of juſtice : that for theſe miſdemeanours, he ſhould quit the king- 
dom before the firſt day of November; or if found in any part of his majeſty's 
dominions after that day, he ſhould be treated as an enemy to the king and 
kingdom : that the king ſhould not quit the realm, nor declare war againſt any 
other prince or potentate, without the conſent of his baronage : that upon his 
leaving the kingdom with the conſent of his barons, a guardian of the realm 
ſhould be appointed in parliament, which ſhould alſo nominate the chief offi- 
cers of ſtate, of the houſhold, of the revenue, and of juſtice, as well as the 
governors of ports and caſtles on the ſea-coaſt ; and all perſons employed under 
the crown in England, Scotland, Ireland, and Guienne : that all perſons in 
office ſhould oblige themſelves by oath to obſerve theſe ordinances : that 
one biſhop, two earls, and as many barons, ſhould be choſen in every parlia- 
ment to receive complaints againſt the king's miniſters, and others, who ſhould 

tranſgreſs theſe ordinances ; and puniſh the offenders at diſcretion. | 
$ IX. Though the greateſt part of theſe ordinances was confirmed before the 


ſeſſion broke up, Edward reſolved that thoſe which ſtruck at his ogy a" 
| - ho 
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ſhould be re-examined and corrected ; and adjourned the parliament to No- 


vember. To part with his darling Gaveſton was like 3 the ſoul from the 
body; yet he was obliged to comply with that cruel clauſe, and perhaps he 
thought this ſacrifice would prevail upon the parliament to mitigate the other 
articles at their next meeting: he was diſappointed in his expectation. The 
earls of Glouceſter, Lancaſter, Hereford, Pembroke, Warwick, and Arundel, 
appeared in arms with numerous retinues, and loudly complained that Ga- 
veſton ſtill lurked in Cornwal, or ſome of the weſtern counties. The king or- 
dered ſearch to be made for him in thoſe parts, for their ſatisfaction; but they 


ſtil] refuſed to quality the ordinances, and the parliament was diſſolved. Ga- Rymer. 


veſton had taken up his reſidence at Bruges in Flanders, where he lived in all 
the ſplendour of a ſovereign prince, and did not doubt of being ſpeedily re- 
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called from exile. Whether he did not think it ſafe to reſide in a place under An. Ch. 13 12. 


the immediate influence of the French king, by whom he was deteſted, or 
received a private invitation. from Edward, he returned about Chriſtmas to 
York, where the king received him as uſual, with demonſtrations of rapture ; 
and, in a little time after his arrival, he was declared a faithful ſubject, reſtored 
to his poſſeſſions, and diſtinguiſhed by new favours: The barons immediately 
took the alarm, and raiſed a clamour over the whole nation. They inveighed 
againſt the preſumption and arrogance of Gaveſton ; they accuſed the king of 
having tranſgreſſed the laws and cuſtoms of the kingdom; and charged him in 
particular with contempt of the late ordinances, . which were zealouſly eſpouſed 


by the people. In order to remove theſe impreſſions, the king publiſhed a pro- 


clamation, aſſuring his ſubjects of his firm reſolution to obſerve the laws, and 


enforce all the ordinances except ſuch as intrenched upon his prerogative, and 


tended to ſubvert the conftitution of the kingdom. That they might have no 
room to doubt his ſincerity, he empowered the biſhop of Norwich and others, 
to treat with the ordainers about correcting thoſe articles that were injurious to 
the crown, and contrary to the nature of the commiſſion. by virtue of which 
they had been enacted : but the diſcontented party, though then aſſembled at 
London, refuſed to treat upon the ſubje& in the king's abſence ; yet they 
profeſſed themſelves ready to treat with him in perſon, and comply with every 


reaſonable demand for his ſatisfaction. This, however, was no more than a Ryley 


| ſhew of moderation; for by this time they had reſolved to humble the power 
of the crown, and for that purpoſe ſome of them are ſaid to have favoured the 
progreſs of Robert de Brus in Scotland. They had certainly exceeded their com- 
miſſion in framing the ordinances, and inſiſted upon ſome that were altogether 
unconſtitutional; but, as they knew their own ſtrength, they were determined 
to uſe it to the beſt advantage. Though the great offices of the crown were 


no longer in his diſpoſal, yet even by the ordinances he was allowed to fill up 


the vacancies for the time being, till the meeting of the parliament ; and by 
virtue of this power, he beſtowed the poſt of treaſurer during that interval 
upon Walter biſhop of Litchfield, whom he had formerly perſecuted. After 


a ſtrict inquiſition into his conduct, he had been found innocent and admitted 


into favour. While he was a priſoner, the earls of the oppoſition had inter- 
ceded in his behalf; but, now that he was reſtored to his former office, they 
took umbrage at his promotion. The earls of Pembroke and Hereford, at- 
tended by a number of ka-chts, entered the exchequer, where he fat for the 


diſpatch of buſineſs, and aſked whether or not he had taken an oath for ob- 


ſerving 
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terving the jate ordinances : when he replied in the affirmarive, they forbade 
him to act as treaſurer, on pain of being deemed and treated as an enemy to 
the kingdom : they likewiſe Jaid injunctions under the ſame penalty upon the 
chamberlains, to iſſue no money out of the exchequer to any perſon whatever; 
and then withdrew. To crown Walter's diſgrace, the archbiſhop of Canter- 
bury excommunicated him for perjury, in breaking the oath he had taken for 
obſerving the ordinances ; and Walter appealing from the ſentence, was obliged 
to go in perſon to Avignon, before he could be abſolved. 

$ X. The diſcontented earls, joined by John de Warenne earl of Surry, 
whom they had found means to detach from the king's intereſt, having con- 
certed meaſures for accompliſhing their aim, began with a demand that Ga- 
veſton ſhould either be delivered into their hands, or baniſhed the kingdom 
without delay. The king refuſing to comply with their addreſs, the arch. 
biſhop thundered out the ſentence of excommunication againſt the favourite ; 
and the barons reſolved to take arms, under the command of the earl of Lan- 
caiter, whom they choſe for their general. Having aſſembled a number of 


forces at different parts, on pretence of holding tournaments, they ſuddenly 


united all their bodies, ſo as to compoſe a numerous army, and began their 
march for Newcaſtle, where the king reſided, in full confidence of receiving a 
reinforcement of Gaſcons, before the barons would proceed to extremity. 
His ſecurity, however, was fo ill founded, that the earl of Lancaſter had 
reached within a few miles of Newcaſtle, before he had the leaſt intimation of 
his approach; ſo that he was fain to retire with precipitation to Tinmouth, 
where he embarked with his retinue. He ſet Gaveſton aſhore at the caſtle of 
Scarborough, one of the ſtrongeſt fortreſſes in England, and he himſelf landed 
at Knareſborough ; from whence he proceeded to York. The general of the 
barons no ſooner underſtood the place of Gaveſton's retreat, than he detached 
the earls of Surrey and Pembroke, Henry de Percy, and Robert de Clifford, 
with a body of forces to inveſt Scarborough, while he took poſt between that 
place and York, to cut off all communication between the king and his fa- 
vourite. Edward ſent orders to the barons to raiſe the ſiege; but theſe were 
ſlighted, and the operations carried on with redoubled vigour. Gaveſton ſtood 
ſeveral aſſaults; but ſeeing no proſpect of relief, and afraid of exaſperating the 
beſiegers by an obſtinate defence, he deſired to capitulate, and ſurrendered 
himſelf to Aymer de Valence earl of Pembroke, on condition of being kept in 
{afe cuſtody till the firſt of Auguſt; and in caſe he ſhould not conſent to the 
reſolutions which the earls might take concerning his perſon, before that time, 
he ſhould be reſtored to the ſtate in which they found him, and put in poſſeſſion 
of the caſtle which he now reſigned. The king adviſed him to comply with 
theſe terms, in hope of being able to raiſe an army tor his relief; and the earl 
of Pembroke, with Henry de Percy, obliged themſelves to perform the ar- 


ticles, on pain of forfeiting all their lands and tenements. Aymer propoſed to 


convey the priſoner to his own caſtle of Wallingtord ; but left him at Deding- 
ton in Oxtordſhire, on pretence of paſſing a night with his lady, who re- 
ſided in the neighbourhood. Guy earl of Warwick having raiſed the poſſe 
comitatus, beſet the houſe in which Gaveſton lodged, and his guards refuſing 
to defend him againſt ſuch a powerful aggreſſor, he was carried to the caſtle of 
Warwick. Thither the earls of Lancaſter, Hereford, and Arundel, repaired 
to hold a conſultation about the priſoner ; and it being reſolved to put — 0 

cath, 
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death, as an enemy to the kingdom, he was conveyed to a place called Black- 
Jow-hill, now Gayerſike, and beheaded by a Welſhman provided for that pur- 
poſe. Lancaſter is ſaid to have viewed the head, when ſevered from the body, 
with marks of barbarous triumph : and indeed the whole of this ſcene was 
acted with cruelty and perfidiouſneſs; for if Gaveſton was actually guilty of 
the crimes laid to his charge, he ought to have been fairly tried by the laws of 
his country. The body of this unfortunate nobleman was carried to the con- 
vent of the Dominican Friars at Oxford, where it lay unburied on account of 
the ſentence of excommunication under which he died ; but it was afterwards 
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ſumptuouſly interred at Langley in Hertfordſhire. The earl of Pembroke Dugdale. 


being ſuſpected of colluſion with thoſe who deprived Gaveſton of his life, 
complained loudly of the injury he had ſuſtained; and going to the earl of 
Glouceſter, begged that nobleman's aſſiſtance in vindicating his honour, and 
ſaving his lands from being forfeited. He expreſſed himſelf to the ſame pur- 
| poſe in a convecation of the univerſity of Oxford, and afterwards renounced 
the cauſe of the confederate barons. The king admitted his apologies, and 
gladly received him into his ſervice ; but as Henry de Percy did not appear 
at court, he was reputed guilty : his lands were forfeited according to the te- 
nour of the bond he had given, and an order was iſſued for apprehending his 
rſon. | | 
12 XI. The king had, upon Gaveſton's capitulation, quitted Vork, and pro- 
ceeded as far north as Ber wick, where he received the tidings of his favourite's 
death. The tranſports of his grief on this occaſion were ſuch as might have 
been expected from the extravagance of paſſion he had always expreſſed for 
Gaveſton. He underwent the moſt violent agitations, which might have en- 


dangered his life, if he had not found means to oppoſe his ſorrow with his re- 


ſentment. His grief was not ſilent and deſponding, but loud and impetuous. 
He denounced vengeance againſt the murderers of his minion, and ſet out 
immediately for London, where he was perſuaded by the earl of Pembroke, 
Hugh le D*Eſpenſer, the lords Beaumont and Mauley, to levy forces and re- 
venge ſuch a flagrant inſult upon his royal authority. He ſummoned a par- 
lament to meet in Auguſt, repaired to Dover, where he fortified the caſtle, re- 
ceived the oath of allegiance from the barons of the Cinque-Ports, demanded 
ſuccours from France, and returning to London, aſſembled a conſiderable 


body of forces. He at the ſame time ſummoned all who were poſſeſſed Mon. Malm. 


of forty pounds in land, to come and receive the honour of knighthood; and 
appointed commiſſioners to treat about the ordinances at the enſuing parliament. 
The malecontents, however, paid no regard to the ſummons ey had received ; 
and, as they did not appear at the day appointed, orders were iſſued, forbidding 
them to raiſe forces, and prohibiting all others from joining in their rebellious 
meaſures. Notwithſtanding theſe orders, the barons proclaimed tournaments 
in different counties, and levied ſuch a number of troops as exceeded the king's 
army. At the head of theſe the earl of Lancaſter advanced towards London; 
and a civil war muſt have neceſſarily enſued, had not the earls of Glouceſter 
and Richmond, together with the French ambaſſador and pope's nuncio, inter- 
poſed their good offices to prevent ſuch a dreadful calamity. By their media- 
tion a treaty was ſet on foot, and a ſafe- conduct granted to the earl of Hereford, 
and the lords Clifford and Botetourt, that they might come to court and treat 
about an accommodation. As theſe deputies procceded very flowly in their 
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| deliberations, the earl of Lancaſter was furniſhed with. a ſafe-condutt ; and 


the queen being delivered of her eldeſt ſon Edward at Windſor, the king was 
ſo overjoyed at this event, that he ſeemed to have forgot the loſs of Gaveſton, 
and ſent a meſſage to the barons, importing that he would conſent to any 
thing they could aſk in reaſon. They demanded a confirmation of all the or- 
dinances without exception ; and a full pardon for the death of Gaveſton, 
whom they branded with the name of a traitor. Edward at firſt rejected this 
condition ; but at length the treaty was concluded on theſe terms : that the 
barons ſhould come before the king in Weſtminſter-hall, and aſk pardon on 
their knees: that they ſhould reſtore the effects of Gaveſton which they had 
ſeized at Newcaſtle : that they and their adherents ſhould have a full pardon, 
under the ſanction of parliament, for the death of Gaveſton, and the hoſtilities 
they had committed againſt the king; and that a like pardon ſhould be granted 
to the friends and adherents of that unhappy favourite : that a proviſionſhould 
be made in parliament for preventing the barons from coming to ſuch aſſemblies 
in arms, with a great number of followers, ſo as to endanger the peace of the 
kingdom: that immediately after the pacification a reaſonable ſubſidy ſhould 
be granted for the maintenance of the war in Scotland ; and that Henry de 
Percy ſhould be reſtored to his honours and eſtate. 

XII. In the courſe of this year was held the firſt ſeſſion of the council of 
Vienne, where Philip the Fair appeared in perſon, with three of his ſons, and his 
brother Charles de Valois. Pope Clement gave the afſembly to underſtand that 
he had convened them to conſult about the recovery of the Holy Land, and the 
fate of the Templars, who had been ſeized and impriſoned all over Europe, 
in conſequence of being. charged with crimes of the moſt attrocious nature.. 
In all probability, their great power and immenſe wealth. excited the jealouſy 
and envy of the European princes ; for by this time they enjoyed ſixteen thou- 
ſand lordſhips in Chriſtendom. Such a ſociety, independent of all govern- 
ments, though their influence extended through every kingdom of Europe, 
could not but alarm every prince of ſound policy, eſpecially as the order gained 
ground every day, and increaſed their poſſeſſions either by purchaſe or bene- 
faction. Philip the Fair dreading the progreſs of their power, and allured by 
the hope of ſharing their acquiſitions, found means to trump up an accuſation 
againſt the whole order, containing ſuch. articles as intailed upon them the de- 
teſtation and abhorrence of mankind. Two infamous perſons who had been 
expelled from the order, impeached them of renouncing Chriſt at. their ad- 
miſſion, of ſpitting and trampling upon the croſs, and worſhipping a wooden 
head with a large beard. They were likewiſe accufed of certain unnatural 
crimes, which it would be indecent to deſcribe ; and their pride, inſolence, 
and voluptuous manner of living had rendered them ſo odious to the world 
in general, that no power or advocate of conſequence would undertake their- 
defence. Upon the information of thoſe two evidences, Philip ordered all the 
Templars in his dominions to be ſeized in one day, and all their eſtates to be 
confiſcated, He then tampered with the moſt diſſolute among the priſoners, 
and chiefly by threats intimidated them into ſuch a confeſſion as would anſwer 


| his purpoſe. He is even ſaid to have forged confeſſions, and to have fraudu- 


lently obtained the ſignature of the great maſter and other chiefs of the order, 
who being ſo illiterate that they could neither read nor write, ſet their marks 


to a paper which they were told was no more than an acknowledgment of ſome 


trifling 
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trifling irregularities z whereas it was a full confeſſion of the moſt enormous 
crimes. When this was afterwards read in their hearing, before the pope's 
commiſſaries, they were ſeized with horror and indignation, and loudly diſ- 
claimed the paper as a vile impoſition. This declaration was deemed apoſtaſy; 
and above threeſcore were publicly burned, profeſſing their innocence to the 
laſt moment of their lives. Edward hearing of theſe proceedings, had writ 


in their favour to the pope, and the king of Caſtile, Arragon, and Sicily; 


but his holineſs, with whom the king of France had concerted the deſtruction 
of the order, ſent a letter to the king of England, defiring that all the Knights- 
Templars of England and Ireland ſhould be apprehended, and all their eſtates 
ſequeſtred in both Kingdoms. Edward complied with his requeſt, and the 
pope ſent over two commiſſaries to enquire into the crimes laid to their charge: 
examinations were taken in different parts of the realm ; but nothing appeared 
againſt them which could juſtify the diſſolution of their order. Archbiſhop 
Winchelſey convened a provincial ſynod at London, in order to determine this 
affair, but the members could not be perſuaded to condemn them, or publiſh 
the pope's excommunication, according to the direction of his holineſs, in 
caſe they ſhould be found guilty. The archbiſhop being in haſte to ſet out 
for the council of Vienne, left the diſcuſſion of the charge of hereſy to Robert 
de Pykering, his vicar-general, who called a new convocation, and producing 
the OED confeſſions of ſeventy-two Templars who were burned at Paris, the 
clergy were prevailed upon to paſs a cenſure againſt the knights as heretics. 
Each Templar was ordered to abjure all hereſy ; confeſs that he was rendered in- 
famous by the pope's bull, and ſubmit himſelf to the grace of God, and the 
ordinance of the council. In the very firſt ſeſſion of this aſſembly, pope Cle- 
ment, in preſence of the kings of France and Navarre, having prohibited all 
perſons, on pain of the greater excommunication, from ſpeaking one word in 
that council without his permiſſion, declared the order of Templars diſſolved, 
by the plenitude of his power; and that he reſerved their lands and effects to 
his own diſpoſal. Theſe he afterwards granted to the Knights-Hoſpitallers, 
who had lately taken the iſle of Rhodes, and done great ſervice againſt the in- 


fidels. Two cardinals were ſent to fee this bull executed in England; and the Hemingford. 
knights of the Hoſpital petitioned, by their procurators, that they might be Cont. Baroa. 


= in poſſeſſion of the lands which had belonged to the other order ; but the 


king deferred his anſwer until he could conſult with his nobility. The barons An. Ch. 13 13. 


| had already ſeized all the lands which their anceſtors had granted to the Tem- 
plars, alledging that theſe lands of right reverted to them as heirs of the foun- 
ders, on the diſſolut ion of the order; and ten years elapſed before they were 
prevailed upon to cede them to the Hoſpitallers. | 
$ XIII. While Edward was embroiled with his barons in England, Robert 
de Brus executed his projects without oppoſition, He reduced the fortreſſes of 
Bute, Dumfries, and other caſtles in Scotland, and ravaged the Engliſh bor- 
der, from whence he carried off great booty. During the ſucceeding winter, 
he took Perth by aſſault; Sir James Douglas ſurprized Roxburgh, and the 
caſtle of Edinburgh was taken by Thomas Randolph earl of Murray. Robert 
having thus made himſelf maſter of all the ſtrengths in the kingdom, except 
Stirling, Dunbar, and Berwick, ordered his brother Edward to inveſt the firſt 
of theſe ; and he attempted to ſurprize the latter, but miſcarried through the 
barking of a dog, which alarmed the garriſon, A treaty had been ſet on mt 
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between Edward and Robert, by the mediation of the French king ; but, bez 


fore he could be brought to an accommodation, Edward, who was intent upon 
being preſent at the knighthood and coronation of his queen's brother Lewis 
king of Navarre, ſet out for Paris, leaving the negotiation with the Scottiſh 


king unfiniſhed, and the whole oeconomy of his kingdom unſettled and inſe- 
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cure. During his reſidence at the court of France, he ſent over a commiſſion 
for the biſhops of Bath and Worceſter, the earls of Glouceſter and Richmond, 
to hold a parliament in July to confirm the acts of pardon and ſecurity : but 
the great lords thinking themſelves lighted by his abſence, returned to their 
own homes ; and though he found the parliament fitting, at his return, no 
buſineſs was tranſacted, becauſe the earls upon whoſe account it had been con- 
vened were withdrawn. He expected a ſupply, bur being diſappointed in that 
hope, diſſolved the aſſembly, and borrowed ſums of money from the biſhops 
and abbets, to raiſe a body of forces againſt the Scots, who threatened the 
kingdom with an invaſion. The great lords attending at the next parliament, 
were graciouſly received by the king, and aſſured of a perfect reconciliation ; 
the acts of pardon and ſecurity were paſizd and publiſhed ; particular pardons. 
under the great ſeal were granted to the earls of Lancaſter, Hereford, and 
Warwick, and near five hundred of their adherents by name; and the barons 
gave their aſſent to an ordinance, declaring it was part of the royal prerogative: 
to prohibit all perſons from coming in arms to parliament. In this ſeaſon of good 
humour, they voted a conſiderable ſubſidy to enable the king to maintain the war 


in Scotland, where the natives that ſtill} adhered to his intereſt were hard 


preſſed by the Bruſſians, and had ſent Patrick earl of Marche, and Adam 
Gordon, to ſollicit immediate ſuccours. Edward had already formed the re- 
ſolution of marching to their relief, and raiſed a conſiderable ſum of money 
by mortgaging the revenues of Guienne to the pope. But. all theſe funds 
being inſufficient to defray the expence of the meditated enterprize, he bor- 
rowed two thouſand marks of cardinal Teſta ; and ſent briefs to almoſt all the 
individual eccleſiaſtics of England, requiring from each a ſum proportioned to 
his abilities. He had diſmiſſed the Scottiſh deputies, with aſſurances of being, 
at Berwick with all his forces by the feaſt of St. John the Baptiſt, and began 
to make mighty preparations for humbling Brus, who had by this time civi- 
hzed his ſubjects, formed an excellent army, and reduced the ifle of Man to 
his obedience. His brother Edward had inveſted Stirling, which was natu- 
rally ſtrong, and ſo gallantly defended by Mowbray, that after divers aſ- 
faults, in which the beſiegers were always repulſed with great loſs, both ſides 
agreed to a ceſſation of arms for one year; at the expiration of which the caſtle 
ſhould be ſurrendered, if not relieved before that time by the Engliſh. King 
Edward, in the midſt of all his preparations, failed from Dover to Boulogne; 
though the cauſe of this extraordinary voyage is altogether unknown, and re- 
turning in a few days, iſſued writs requiring his military tenants to meet him 
in arms. at Berwick, on the tenth day of June in the following year. 

$ XIV. As the ordinances were not yet confirmed, a parliament was called 
for that purpoſe in January, when the friends of the king oppoſed them fo 
ſtrenuouſly, as articles deſtructive of the prerogative, and ſubverſive of the 
conſtitution, that they were rejected by a majority; and for this reaſon the earl 
of Lancaſter, and the barons of his party, refuſed to attend the king in his 
expedition. About this period Edward received intelligence that the Scots — 
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made an irruption into 'England, where they burned Hexham, and ſeveral 


towns, and not only laid- the country under contribution, but compelled the 
inhabitants to purchaſe a truce, on condition that they ſhould not for the fu- 
ture oppoſe the Scots at any time in their invaſions of England. The king 
was no ſooner apprized of theſe tranſactions, than he iſſued orders to the Cinque- 
Ports, and maritime towns, to equip their fleet, and be at Berwick on the 
day of rendezvous. He ſent the earl of Pembroke, as guzrdian of Scotland, to 
check the progreſs of the enemy in the northern counties : he wrote to the 
earl of Ulſter to raiſe the Iriſh chieftains, with their vaſſals, and bring them 
to his aſſiſtance : he ordered new levies to be made in Yorkſhire, and other 
parts of the kingdom ; and afſembled ſuch an army as England had never 
brought into the field upon any former occaſion. The king having kept his 
Eaſter at Ely, ſet out for York, and from thence proceeded to Berwick, which 
he reached about the beginning of June. As the time drew near for the ſur- 
render of Stirling, he began his march immediately for the relief of that fort- 
reſs; and entered Scotland at the head of one hundred thouſand fighting men, 
attended by an incredible number of waggons and camp -followers, ſo as to 
cover the whole face of the country. They marched without order, as to an 
aſſured victory, and had already parcelled out the lands of the vanquiſhed. 
They were ſuffered to advance without moleſtation from Robert. de Brus, who 
had reſolved to hazard a battle ; and for that purpoſe occupied an advantageous, 
poſt in the neighbourhood of Stirling, where he did not doubt of being at- 
tacked by the Engliſh. His army conſiſted of thirty thouſand choſen men, 
trained up to war and hardſhip under his own eye and example, who were de- 
_ termined to conquer or die in defence of their king and country. With 
theſe he took poſt on a piece of ground bounded on one fide by a moraſs, and 
on the other by an inacceſſible mountain; ſo that his flanks could not be at- 
tacked by the enemy's cavalry. A rivulet called Bannockburn ran in his front ; 
and this he had rendered almoſt impaſſable, by digging holes in the bed or 
channel, in which he fixed ſharpened ſtakes for the deſtruction of the Engliſh 
horſe. Large pits were likewiſe made between this rivulet and his-camp, pro- 
vided with the ſame inſtruments of annoyance, and arttully covered with turf 
and boughs to deceive the aggreſſors. As the van of Edward's army ap- 
proached Stirling, under the command of the earls of Glouceſter and Hereford, 
Henry de Bohun, perceiving a body of Scots at the fide of a wood, ad- 
vanced againſt them with his Welſh followers, and was drawn into an ambuſh 
by Robert de Brus, who ſallied in perſon upon them from a thicket, and riding 
up to Bohun cleft his ſkull with a battle-ax. The Engliſh being reinforced 
from their rear, a ſharp diſpute enſued, in which the carl of Glouceſter was 
diſmounted, and the lord Clifford repulſed with conſiderable damage. As 
treſh ſupplies of men arrived from both armies, in all probability this conflict 
would have ended in a general engagement, had not night parted the com- 
batants. The ſoldiers lay upon their arms, and they, as well as the horſes, 
were ſo fatigued with their march, and the want of repoſe, that the moſt expe- 
rienced officers in the army propoſed to defer the attack until the people ſhould 
be refreſhed. This advice was rejected by the young nobility, who were eager 
to ſignalize their courage; and it was reſolved to give battle to the enemy in 
the morning. The troops were accordingly drawn up in order of. battle; the 
wings, conſiſting of cavalry, being commanded by the earls of CO" and 
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Hereford; and the king in perſon taking his ſtation in the centre. Robert 


de Brus formed his army into three lines, and a body of reſerve, which was 
commanded by Douglas and the lord high ſteward of Scotland. As he had 
little confidence in his horſe, he ordered the troopers to diſmount: he placed 
his brother Edward at the head of the right wing, Randolph conducted the 
left, and he himſelf commanded the main body. When the Engliſh army 
was on the point of charging, a diſpute arofe about the poſt of honour, be- 
tween the earls of Glouceſter and Hereford ; and the former, impatient of con- 
troul, advanced immediately to the charge with great impetuoſity. But their 
career was ſoon ſtopped by the hidden pits and trenches into which the horſes 
tumbled headlong, and were ſtaked in a miſerable manner. This unforeſeen diſ- 
aſter produced the utmoſt confuſion ; and the Scots taking advantage of their 
diſorder, fell upon them ſword in hand, with ſuch fury that the greateſt part of 
them was cut in pieces. The earl of Glouceſter's horſe being killed, he fell to 
the ground, where he was immediately trodden to death; and Sir Giles de Ar- 
gentein ſeeing him fall, ſprung forward to his reſcue : but that gallant officer 
was ſlain, together with Robert de Clifford, Payen de Tibetot, and William 
Mareſchal. While this havock was making in the right wing of cavalry, the 
Engliſh archers advanced againſt the right wing of the enemy, and galled them 
ſo effectually with their arrows that they were upon the point of giving ground, 
when Douglas and the ſteward, making a wheel with their body of reſerve, fell 
upon the flank of the Engliſh, and routed them with great ſlaughter. Mean 
while the centre, commanded by Edward, moved on againſt the main body of 
the Scots, and met with a very warm reception from Robert de Brus, who fought 
in the front of the line with unequalled valour. The Engliſh were already 


diſpirited by the deſtruction of their wings, and the loſs of their braveſt offi- 


cers, when the boys, and other followers of the Scottiſh camp, who viewed 
the battle from a neighbouring hill, perceiving the ſucceſs of Douglas and the 
ſteward, began to ſhout aloud, and run towards the field for the ſake of plun- 
der. The Engliſh, ſtartled at their acclamations, and ſeeing ſuch a multi- 
tude in motion, imagined they were ſuccours coming to reinforce the enemy; 
and on this ſuppoſition betook themſelves to flight with the utmoſt precipita- . 
tion. Thoſe who attended the king hurried him off the field towards the caſtle 
of Stirling, into which, however the governor would not give him admittance, 
becauſe he was obliged by his capitulation to ſurrender the caſtle to the victor ; 


ſo that Edward fled to Dunbar, where he was cordially received by Patrick 


earl of Marche, who had always been a faithful adherent of his family. Mean 
while confuſion, rout, and conſternation, prevailed among the Engliſh forces ; 
and victory declared for the Scottiſh king, who improved it to the beſt advan- 
tage. A great number of his enemies were ſlain upon the ſpot, as well as in 
the purſuit ; and few or none would have eſcaped, had not his ſoldiers been ſo 
intent upon the booty, which is ſaid to have amounted in value to two hundred 
thouſand pounds, The earl of Hereford, with John Giffard, John de Wi- 
lyngton, the earl of Angus, the lords Mounthermer, Percy, Nevil, Scroope, 
Lucy, Acton, Latimer, Segrave, Berkley, Beauchamp, and other barons, to 
the number of five and twenty, were taken priſoners, together with a great 
multitude of bannerets and knights. The number of the ſlain amounted to 
about ſeven hundred lords, knights, and eſquires, and twenty thouſand com- 
mon ſoldiers, Nor was the victory purchaſed without bloodſhed on the = 
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of Brus, who loſt above four thouſand of his beſt men on the field of battle. 
Douglas was detached with four hundred cavalry to purſue Edward, who with 
great difficulty reached the caſtle of Dunbar, in ſuch trepidation that he 
made a vow to found a houſe in Oxford for four and twenty Carmelite divines, 
in caſe he ſhould eſcape the danger by which he was encompaſſed. As his 
purſuer ſtill hovered in the neighbourhood, he would not venture to pro- 
ſecute his journey by land; but embarked on board of a ſmall veſſel, in which 
he was tranſported to Berwick, where he thought himſelf ſecure. Robert de 
Brus treated the priſoners with great humanity. He expreſſed unfeigned 
ſorrow for the death of Sir Giles de Argentein, to whoſe worth he was no 
ſtranger. The bodies of Glouceſter and lord Clifford were ſent to the 
king of England : the lord Mounthermer, as the ancient friend of Brus, was 
diſmiſſed without ranſom ; the ſlain were decently interred, the wounded care- 
fully attended; and the priſoners aſſured of liberty as ſoon as a reaſon- 
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able cartel could be eſtabliſhed. Robert's moderation was altogether admirable. Walſingham. 
Inſtead of proſecuting his victory by marching into England, while the whole Mon. Malm. 
kingdom was filled with terror and conſternation, he propoſed reaſonable con- © ordun. 


ditions of peace to Edward ; and commiſſioners were appointed by both princes 
to treat of an accommodation. The conferences were opened at Durham; 
but the Scottiſh deputies inſiſting, as a preliminary, upon the king's recog- 
nizing the title of Brus, and the independence of the Scottiſh crown, Edward 
refuſed to treat upon ſuch terms, and the negotiation proved ineffectual. 

$ XV. Mean while Edward having taken proper meaſures. for the ſecurity 
of Berwick, repaired to York, where he convoked a parliament, to deliberate 
upon the ſtate of the nation, and raiſe a ſupply adequate to the preſent emer- 
gency : but the barons, inſtead of anſwering his expectation, complained loudly 
of the non-obſervance of the ordinances, and imputed his ill ſucceſs to the advice 
of evil counſellors. The king finding himſelf involved in difficulty and diſtreſs, 
from which he had no proſpect of being extricated, but by the aſſiſtance of 
parliament, was fain to comply with their demands. Hugh D'Eſpenſer, who 
had ſucceeded to Piers Gaveſton in the favour and affection of Edward, was 
obliged to abſcond ; the lord Beaumont was baniſhed from court ; the chan- 
cellor, treaſurer, ſheriffs, and other officers, were removed, and their places 
filled with perſons recommended by the confederate barons. The conſideration 
of meafures for the recovery of Scotland was poſtponed till the next parliament, 
on account of the abſence of the noblemen who were taken priſoners at Ban- 
nockburn : and that this obſtacle might not retard their operations, a cartel 
was ſettled with the Scots; in conſequence of which the Engliſh were ex- 
changed for the wife, ſiſter, and daughter of Robert de Brus, David earl of 
Mar, Robert earl of Glaſgow, and other perſons of note, who had been 


taken in the preceding reign. During this ſeſſion of parliament, Edward Rymer. 


de Brus and Douglas, at the head of a ſtrong body of forces, invaded England 
on the ſide of Berwick. They ravaged all Northumberland, laid the biſhopric 
of Durham under contribution, and penetrating into Yorkſhire, deſtroyed 
Appleby, Kirkwold, and other places. At the ſame time another detach- 
ment entered the kingdom by Rediſdale and Tindale, fubdued all the country, 
and even compelled the inhabitants to ſwear allegiance to the Scottiſh mo- 


narch. 
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$ XVI. Edward finding the ſubſidy granted by this parliament unequal to 
his occaſions, ſummoned another to meet at Weſtminſter in January, where 
the melancholy ſtate of the kingdom came under conſideration. The country 
was not only ravaged by the enemy, but diſtreſſed with famine; and the par- 
liament petitioned the king that an ordinance ſhould be made againſt the mo- 
nopolizers of proviſion. This was accordingly paſſed, but was next year re- 
pealed, becauſe it was found to deſtroy the markets. The king confirmed 
the great charters, and even the late ordinances, and appointed commiſſioners 
to make perambulations through the foreſts. In conſideration of theſe com- 
miſſions, the parliament granted a twentieth of moveables, by which he was 
enabled to raiſe a conſiderable army : but, as the ſubſidy was inſufficient for its 
maintenance, he demanded loans from the religious ſocieties of the kingdom, 
and iſſued writs fixing the proportion of this extorted beneyolence, by which 
large ſums were brought into the exchequer. While Edward was thus em- 
ployed in recruiting his exhauſted finances, the Scots diſtreſſed the Engliſh 
merchants by depredations at ſea; and their land- forces entering England, 
plundered the whole biſhopric of Durham. The king, alarmed at this inva- 
fion, aſſembled ſome troops, and marched as far north as Berwick ; from 
whence he iſſued writs to the earl of Lancaſter and Henry Percy, as well as to 
all his military tenants, to meet him in arms at Newcaſtle, in the month of 
Auguſt, and attend him in his purpoſed expedition into Scotland. His orders, 
however, were very ill obeyed ; for the people had not yet recovered of their 
pannic occaſioned by the defeat at Bannockburn : ſo that finding himſelf too 
weak to carry on an offenſive war, all he could do was to viſit and put the 
frontier places in a poſture of defence. Then he returned to London, after 
having appointed the earl of Pembroke his lieutenant on the northern borders; 
and empowered the lord Edmund le Botiller juſticiary of Ireland, to treat with 
the Iriſh chieftians for a body of forces to ſerve in the purpoſed invaſion of 
Scotland. Thoſe people, far from being diſpoſed to contribute their aſſiſtance 
to ſuch an = 01485] xk had already reſolved to ſhake off the Engliſh yoke. 
They had long complained of the oppreſſion under which they laboured ; and 
the petitions which they had preſented for redreſs had been hitherto neglected 
by the king and his council. No Iriſhman could ſue in the king's court, or 
make a will to diſpoſe of his effects. No female of that country, if married 
to an Engliſhman, could have her dower ; the natives could not be admit- 
ted into any religio e order; and if an Iriſhman was murdered by an Eng- 
liſhman, the aſſaſſin was not liable to proſecution. The chiefs and nobles of 
Ireland had often petitioned that they might hold their lands in capite of 
the crown of England, and enjoy the benefit of the Engliſh laws; but their 
requeſt was {till refuſed. Their properties were invaded, their perſons inſulted, 
their lives taken away, and all ſatisfaction by the way of law and juſtice had 
been denied. They had implored the mediation of the pope, which had proved 
fruitleſs ; at length they ſollicited the aſſiſtance of Robert de Brus, offering to 
acknowlege him or his brother Edward as monarch of Ireland, and to join 
them with all their vaſſals. Edward Brus being fond of military glory, brave 
even to raſhneſs, and ftill more ambitious than brave, prevailed upon his 
brother to let him underrake the conqueſt of Ireland ; and was immediately 
furniſhed with oops and tranſports for that purpoſe. He embarked with ſix 


thouſand choſen men, and landing in Ulſter about the beginning of May, _ 
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joined by a good number of the Iriſh, who conſidered him as their deliverer. 
His firſt attempt was againſt Dundalk, which he reduced-; then he ravaged 
Urgyle, and drove the Engliſh out of Ulſter. The juſticiary aſſembled a body 
of forces to oppoſe his progreſs, and theſe taking the field under the command 
of the earl of Ulſter, were defeated near Coleraine. Edward de Brus, after this 
victory, beſieged and took Carrick-Fergus ; and then almoſt all the native 
Iriſh in the kingdom, declared againſt the Engliſh government. Roger de 
Mortimer having levied a freſh army, gave battle to the Scots at Henlis, in 
Meath, where he was routed with great ſlaughter. The victor reduced ſeve- 
ral places in the neighbourhood, and afterwards ſubdued the county of Kildare, 
before the juſticiary was in a condition to take the field ; at length he marched 
inſt him, and was defeated in a pitched battle near Skitheries. 
$ XVII. While Edward de Brus proceeded with great rapidity in his con 
queſt of Ireland, his brother Robert invaded Cumberland, and undertook the 
ſiege of Carlile, which was ſo gallantly defended by Andrew de Harcla, that 
he was obliged to abandon the enterprize, after having been repulſed in divers 
aſſaults, and loſt ſeveral officers of diſtinction. There ſeems to have been a formed 
deſign of diſtreſſing the Engliſh at this juncture, by attacking them in three 
different quarters; for, excluſive of the deſcent upon Ireland, an inſurrection 
was raiſed in Glamorganſhire by Llewellyn Bren, who had enjoyed a conſider- 
able poſt under the late earl of Glouceſter. Having been deprived of his of- 
fice at the death of that nobleman, he reſented his diſmiſſion ſo highly, that he 
reſolved to employ all his influence, which was very extenſive, in engaging 
the Welſh in a rebellion. He in a little time found himſelf at the head of ten 
thouſand men, with whom he ſurprized the caſtle of Caerfilly: but the earl of 
Hereford, and the other lords of the Marches, aſſembling their vaſſals; and 
being reinforced by a body of forces ſent thither by the king, under the com- 
mand of W. de Montacute, Llewellyn took refuge in the mountains ; from 
whence he detached parties to fall upon the Engliſh ſtragglers, till at length 
he was beſet on all hands, and propoſed a capitulation ; which being refuſed, 
he ſurrendered at diſcretion. The king, however, thought proper to pacify 
the diſcontents of the Welſh, by granting them certain indulgencies and privi- 
leges which they had not formerly enjoyed. The fines paid by the tenants to 
their lords, for the marriages of their daughters, were moderated. Freeholders 
were allowed to put their tons in holy orders without the king's licence, and 
to alienate their lands for three years; and orders were given to obſerve the 
ordinances of Kennington all over the principality. Nor did Edward neglect Mon. Malm. 
ſuch meaſures as he thought conducive to the preſervation of Ireland. He ſent Rymer. 
a commiſſion to John de Hotham for raiſing money by the ſale of wardſhips 
and marriages belonging to the crown, in that country, to levy troops againſt 
the Scottiſh invaders ; promiſed encouragement to all thoſe who ſhould ſigna- 
lize themſelves: in the courſe of the war, and ordered the juſticiary to remove 
all officers that ſeemed. unqualified tor the places they filled.. Ar this period 
too the king iſſued a writ for expelling all the Flemings that were in the king- - 
dom; and he ſent orders to all the magiltrates of his French dominions, to | | 
break off all intercourie with that people, becauſe they were conſidered in the © 
light of rebels to the king of France, with whom Edward was at this juncture 1 
very cloſely connected: but the expulſion of the Flemings was grounded upon = 
an article of the treaty between Edward I. of England, and Philip the Fair 1:1 
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of France, who had died in the courſe of the preceding year; a treaty by 
which the two parties were reſtricted from harbouring or ſuccouring the enemies 
of each other. | 

$ XVIII. A parliament being ſummoned to meet at Lincoln, the king de- 
clared from the throne, that he had aſſembled them to conſult about the moſt 
proper means to reduce the rebels of Scotland : but his ſpeech was coldly re- 
ceived, and the members, without paying any regard to that ſubject, proceeded 
immediately to the conſideration of means to mitigate the famine, which by 


. this time raged all over England. Edward had procured leave from the king 
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of France, for the merchants of Newcaſtle to buy up proviſions in his domi- 
nions ; and now the act made in the laſt ſeſſion for regulating the price of pro- 
viſion was repealed. When this point was diſcuſſed, the king, of his own free 
motion, iſſued writs enforcing the obſervance of all the ordinances and peram- 
bulations ; and the parliament granted a very extraordinary ſupply for the 
maintenance of the Scottiſh war. Every village or hamlet in the kingdom was 
taxed at one ſtout ſoldier well armed and accoutred, and furniſhed with ſub- 
ſiſtence for ſixty days ; at the expiration of which, he ſhould be maintained by 
his majeſty. Market-towns were rated at a greater expence, according to their 
ſize and ability ; but with an expreſs declaration that. this aid ſhould not be 
drawn into a precedent : and the towns, boroughs, and cities, of the king's de- 
meſnes were exempted from the impoſition. The king ſummoned all the mi- 
litia of England to the rendezvous at Newcaſtle upon Tyne, about Midſum- 
mer; and to defray the expedition, the knights, citizens, and burgeſſes, granted 
a fifteenth of all their moveables. Edward now acted by the advice of his 
parliament ; and to convince them of his ſincere intention to govern. according 
to the fundamentals of the conſtitution, and live in harmony with the- noble- 
men and barons, he, by the mouth of the biſhop of Norwich, propoſed a re- 
conciliation between himſelf and the earl of Lancaſter, whom he invited to 
preſide in his councils. That nobleman complied-with the invitation, and was 
appointed commander in chief of all the forces deſtined for the Scottiſh expe- 
dition; and writs were iſſued, commanding all perſons who, poſſeſſed a knight's 
fee, or fifty pounds a year in land, whether holding of the king or other ſu- 
periors, to come and receive. the order of knighthood. The clergy at this par- 
liament granted no ſubſidy, excuſing themſelves on account of the famine, 
which by this time had filled the whole country with horror, death, and deſo- 
lation. The wealthieſt noblemen were obliged to diſmiſs the greateſt part of 
their domeſtics. The highways were infeſted with robbery and murder : the 
ſtreets and. public places exhibited the moſt diſmal ſcenes of miſery and dil-. 
treſs. Numbers of wretched creatures were ſcen fainting and dying for want 
of ſubſiſtence ; and helpleſs parents lying in the laſt agonies, ſurrounded by 
their tender offspring, clamorous for food. The priſons were burſt open, and 
the malefactors devoured by the deſperate populace ; the dead became a prey to 
the living; the graves were robbed of their tenants to allay the rage of hunger; 
and to ſuch a degree of horror did this calamity encreaſe, that even the mother 
was known to deſtroy and feed upon the fruit of her own. womb. This. 
dreadful viſitation could not fail to render the proſecution ef the war im- 
practicable. A kind of army was levied, and marched, under the eommand. 
of Lancaſter, as far as Newcaftle ; but this parade was not deſigned. for ſer- 
vice, ſo much as for giving weight to a negociation which was now ſet my foat 
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between the two nations. The earl of Angus, Maurice Berkley, and Richard 
Horſly, were commiſſioned to conclude a truce with the enemy, and confe- 
rences began; but whether the Scots were too high in their demands, or Edward 141 
too inflexible, conſidering the miſerable ſituation of his country, the treaty | 
miſcarried, and the ſeaſon was loſt. The day of rendezvous had been ſhifted Tis 
from May till Auguſt, in hope that the truce would have rendered it un- {i 
neceſſary ; and ſome hiſtorians alledge that the earl of Lancaſter ated in | i 
concert with Robert de Brus, who did not fail to take advantage of the en- Thy 
feebled ſtate to which England was by-this time reduced. About Midſum- 111 
mer the Scottiſh forces penetrated into Yorkſhire, and laid the inhabitants un- It 
der contribution : then they ravaged the country for ſixty miles, in ſuch a | ll! 
manner as rendered it impracticable for the Engliſh army to find the leaſt ſub- | | |, 
ſiſtence in their march ; and returning to Scotland with a vaſt booty, com- Thi 
pleted the miſery of England. 

XIX. Robert was ſo little afraid of any effort that Edward could make to 
the prejudice of his kingdom, that he left Douglas guardian or regent of the 
realm, and croſſed the ſea to Ireland with a ſtrong body of forces, in order 
to complete the conqueſt of that country. His brother had received a check 
from the juſticiary, and retired to Ulſter, where he was detained by a famine 
equal to that of England, which diſabled him from proſecuting his ſucceſs. 
He had, however, aſſumed the title of king, and eſtabliſhed a ſyſtem of civil 
government ; his brother Robert arriving with ſuch a powerful reinforce- 
ment, he conſidered the expulſion of the Engliſh as an enterprize already at- 
chieved, and was ſolemnly crowned king of Ireland at Dundalk. They were 
Joined by the O Neals, O Connors, and other Iriſh ſepts, and penetrated into 
the heart of the country; but failed in their attempt upon Dublin: and far from 
reaping any advantage from the expedition, Robert had the mortification to 
ſee his forces daily diminiſhed by ſickneſs and famine, which was fo ſevere that 
he and his troops were obliged to feed upon the fleſh of dogs and horſes, till at 
length he thought proper to abandon the enterprize, and return to his domi- 
nions, leaving Edward till in poſſeſſion of Uliter. In all probability a prince 
of Roberr's ſagacity would not have embarked in ſuch a romantic undertaking, 
if he had not received ſome aſſurances of his own kingdom's being left in quiet 
during his abſence. It was obſerved, that when the Scots ravaged the northern 
counties of England, they always ſpared the lands and vaſſals belonging to 
the earl of Lancaſter ; and this circumſtance ſubjected that nobleman to a ſuſ- 
picion that he correſponded with the king of Scotland. His ſubſequent conduct 
ſeemed to confirm this conjecture : for he did not appear at the general rendez- 
vous in Auguſt; and the king's orders were neglected in the ſame manner by 
all-the earl's adherents. Edward having repaired to Newcaſtle, was provoked 
by this inſtance of diſobedience, at a time when ſuch a fair opportunity offered 
of reducing Scotland, expoſed as it was by the abſence of Brus and his ve- 
terans. He iſſued new orders to Lancaſter and the other barons, to appear at 
Newcaſtle on the ſixth day of October, and ſummoned all freeholders to the 
northward of the Trent, poſſeſſing fifty pounds a year and upwards, to come 
with. their horſes and arms to aſſt in the expedition to Sede on pain of 
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forfeiture. Whether they obeyed this peremptory ſummons, hiſtorians do Rot. Scot. 
not declare : but he certainly made ſome attempts upon Scotland, in which Rymer. 
he was unſucceſsful. He was worſted in ſeveral encounters by Douglas, and 
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a body of troops which landed in Fife was repulſed to their ſhips with con- 
ſiderahle damage. | 105 91 No. 
$ XX. King Edward had taken the croſs immediately before his father's 
death; and the pope, whoſe heart was ſet upon a cruſade for the recovery of 
the Holy Land, had granted him one year's tenth of all the eccleſiaſtical re- 
venues within his dominions: but the war with Scotland hindering him from 
enbarking in that expedition, his holineſs ordered both princes to conclude a 
truce for two years, on pain of excommunication; and ſent over two cardi- 
nals to negotiate the conditions. He in another bull denounced the ſame cen- 
{ure againſt all thoſe that ſhould invade England, and comprehended Robert 
and Edward de Brus by name in this ſentence, provided they would not ceaſe 
hoſtilities. The nuncios were gladly received by the king at Nottingham, 
whence they {et out for the north, in their way to Scotland, accompanied by 
the lord Beaumont and his brother, who was lately elected biſhop of Durham. 
When they had proceeded-as far as Aile, within fix miles of Darlington, they 
were attacked and pillaged by Gilbert de Middleton, and a party of his aſſo- 
ciates, who had taken arms to oppoſe the incurſions of the Scots, and turned 
profeſſed freebooters. The two brothers they carried away priſoners ; but the 
cardinals were ſuffered to continue their journey to Durham, where they ex- 
communicated Middleton, who was atterwards ſurprized in his caſtle, and ex- 
ecuted as a robber. The meſſengers they had ſent to prepare for their recep- 
tion in Scotland returned with an anfwer from Robert, who gave them to 
underſtand, that unleſs they altered the ſuperſcription of their letters to him, 
from Governor of Scotland to King of Scotland, he would neither admit them 
to an audience, nor ſuffer them to enter his kingdom. Nevertheleſs they ſent 
Adam de Newton, guardian of. the Franciſcans at Berwick, with the pope's 
bulls to Robert, who lay encamped at Old Camus, preparing his military en- 
gines for the ſiege of that fortrets. He was received civilly, in conſequence of his 
character and the ſafe- conduct he had obtained, but not indulged with an au- 
dience, though he proclaimed the truce, and the ſentence of excommunica- 
tion, in the middle of the camp, and was ſuffered to retire unmoleſted. Be- 
fore he returned to Berwick, however, he found himſelf attacked and plundered 
of his bulls andcredentials, which in all probability were carried back to Brus. 
The pope being informed of Robert's contumacy, ordered the cardinals to 
publiſh the ſentence of excommunication againſt him and all his adherents, 
with an interdict on their lands and poſſeſſions: and theſe cenſures were fulmi- 


nated on the borders in the courſe of the ſucceeding year; though they pro- 


duced no alteration in the ſtate of his affairs: | | 
XXI. The cardinals being baffled in their deſigns upon Robert, endea- 
youred to promote a reconciliation between king Edward and the earl of Lan- 
caſter, who looked upon each other with the eyes of jealouſy and diſguſt. 
The counteſs of Lancaſter had been carried off from her houſe at Caniford in 
Dorſetſhire, to the caſtle of Ryegate, by a knight who was retainer to the earl 
of Surrey. This dependent was a perſon of a moſt hideous aſpect, lame, 
hunch-backed, and perverſe in his diſpoſition. He claimed the lady by virtue 
of a precontract before her marriage with the earl; pretended to have cohabited 
with her as her huſband ; and, by an action brought in the king's court at Welt- 
minſter, demanded, in her right, the earldoms of Lincoln and Saliſbury, of 
which ſhe was heireſs. Such an outrage muſt have been very provoking - 
tne 
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the earl of Lancaſter, a prince of the royal blood, the firſt ſubject in England, 
and a man of a proud, imperious temper ; but what completed his mortifica- 
tion, and incenſed him to the higheſt pitch of anger and revenge, was the be- 
haviour of the counteſs, who avowed her own ſhame, and joined in the pro- 
ſecution. He looked upon the deformed knight as a tool of the earl of Surrey, 
and ſuſpected the king of being concerned in this plot againſt his honour and 
his fortune. He denounced vengeance againft both, and aſſembled an army 
of eighteen thouſand men, in order to chaſtiſe the raviſher of his wife, and 
thoſe by whom he was countenanced and abetted. Edward being in no con- 
dition to cope with ſuch an adverſary, had recourſe to negotiation; and fome 
efforts were made by moderate people to prevent the calamities of civil war : 
but theſe proving ineffectual, the queen defired the legates to interpoſe their 
good offices towards an accommodation ; which was accordingly effected at 
Leiceſter, with all the exterior marks of ſincerity. But this peace was not of 
long duration; for their mutual rancour was too perſonal and immoderate to 
admit of a thorough reconciliation ; and the creatures of both fomented the 
animoſity by falſe infinuations. Among other ſtories calculated for this pur- 
poſe, the. adherents of Lancaſter pretended that he detected a certain knight in 
his way to Scotland, with a writing, in which the king offered Robert de Brus 
his own terms, if he would compaſs the death of the earl of Lancaſter. This 
report, though extremely improbable, had great weight with the common 
people, as well as another circulated at the ſame time, and implying that Ed- 
ward had formed the deſign of ſurpriſing the earl by treachery, at his caſtle of 

Pontefract. Edward had the misfortune to be deſpiſed, diftruſted, and even 
hated by his ſubjects, who complained that he had broken his engagements, 


V3 


and that therefore they could not depend upon his promiſe. They now de- An. Ch. 1318. 


fired the legates would employ their influence with him, for a confirmation of 
the ordinances, and the great charters. of liberties, without thoſe ſalvos for the 
prerogative, which in effect deſtroyed the purpoſe of his conceffion. He 
amuſed them with a general anſwer, and iſſued writs for a new parliament to 
meet at Lincoln, where he promiſed his ſubjects ſhould receive ample ſatiſ- 
faction; and the cardinals being ſtrangers to his character, as well as to the 
conſtitution of the kingdom, were extremely well pleaſed with his condeſcen- 
ſion. They made ſome fruitleſs attempts in favour of the papal power, and 


even hinted that there was a bull on the anvil for prohibiting pluralities, and 


reſerving the benefices to be filled up by his holineſs ; but finding this motion 
ſtrenuouſly oppoſed both by King and people, they returned to Italy, after 
having tulminated the ſentence of excommunication and interdict againſt the 
king and the kingdom of Scotland. | 
XXII. Theſe cenſures ſeem to have had very little effect upon the fortune 
of Robert, who having made all the neceſſary preparations for the ſiege of 


Berwick, inveſted that fortreſs, which he is ſaid to have reduced by tampering, - 


with the governor. After the reduction of that important frontier, he. over- 


ran Northumberland, in which he took the caitles of Werk, Harbottle, and 


Medford, together with an immenſe booty ; and he was no ſooner returned to 
his dominions, than he ſent Douglas with a body. of forces to make an irrup- 
tion into another part of England. That noblemaa penetrated into Yorkſhire, 
where he burned the towns of Northallerton and Borough-bridge, and laid 
the inhabitants of Rippon under contribution. Then they reduced Scarborough 

and 
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and Shipton to aſhes, and, together with their plunder, carried a great num- 
ber of priſoners into Scotland. The king apprehending that the earl of Lan- 
caſter would come in arms to the parliament at Lincoln, in which caſe ſome 
diſturbance might enſue, reſolved if poſſible to compromiſe all matters in diſ- 
pute with that nobleman, by a treaty which was now ſet on foot; the 
meeting of the parliament was prorogued to the month of July, the place 
altered to Northampton. In this interval, an impoſtor, in all probability 
diſtracted in his brain, laid claim to the crown by hereditary right, as the true 
fon of the late king, alledging that he had been exchanged while at nurſe, for 
the perſon who now ſwayed the ſceptre. He made a public declaration to this 
effect at Oxford, where he was impriſoned by the chancellor of the univerſity ; 
| and from thence removed to Northampton, where, till perſiſting in his extra- 
Trivet. Cont. vagant aſſertion, he was tried, condemned, and executed as a traitor. Ed- 
ward was extremely unwilling to confirm the ordinances ; and the earl of Lan- 
caſter as obſtinately inſiſted upon that article as a preliminary of the treaty. 
Perhaps the negotiation would have proved fruitleſs, had not the invaſion of 
the Scots alarmed the king to ſuch a degree, that he thought he could not buy 
an accommodation too dear at ſuch a critical conjuncture. He therefore agreed 
to confirm the ordinances, in whatever manner the barons ſhould propoſe, and 
conſent to a proviſion, by which eight biſhops, four earls, and as many barons, 
were appointed for his ſtanding council ; four of them to attend quarterly in 
their turns, and direct the king with their advice in all. his tranſactions during 
the intervals of parliament. It was agreed that the earl and his adherents ſhould 
have a free pardon for all breaches of the peace and felonies ; and that he 
ſhould grant releaſe and acquittance to all perſons who had done him injury, 
excepting, however, all ſuits and actions depending between him and the earl 
of Surrey. Several biſhops, earls, and barons, undertook for the performance 
of theſe articles, which were ſigned in Auguſt, and afterwards confirmed in 
parliament. Lancaſter and Warenne were reconciled, Hugh D*'Eſpenſer the 
Rymer. elder retired from court, and the king was left entirely in the hands of the ba- 
Mon. Malm. rons, who now directed the affairs of the kingdom. | 
$ XXIII. After this accommodation was finiſhed, Edward, intent upon an 
expedition againſt the Scots, repaired to York, where he called a parliament, 
in which the agreement and pardon were ratified ; and here he received the 
agreeable tidings of a total overthrow ſuſtained by Edward de Brus in Ireland. 
The archbiſhop of Dublin having been veſted with the office of juſticiary, had 
appointed the lord John Bermingham general of the Engliſh forces in that king- 
dom, which were reinforced by ſuccours from England. Brus till continued 
in Ulſter, and his brother Robert deſired he would not quit his poſt, or hazard 
an encounter, until he ſhould bring a body of forces to his aſſiſtance. Edward, 
over-boiling with an impetuoſity of courage that bordered upon temerity, and 
intoxicated with the dreams of ambition, could not brook a participation of 
lory, and reſolved to ſtrike ſome grand ſtroke before his brother's arrival. 
Wirkt this view he advanced againſt the Engliſh at the head of a ſmall body, 
not exceeding ſix thouſand Scots and Iriſh, and being encountered near Dun- 
dalk by Bermingham with a numerous army, was totally defeated, and loſt 
Annals of Ire- his life in the engagement. All his followers were cut in pieces; and Robert, 
land. who had already landed in Ireland, hearing of this diſaſter, reimbarked his 
Walſingham. troops and returned to Scotland. | 
| $ XXIV. 
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$ XXIV. The king, animated by the news of this victory, which put an 
end to the Iriſh war, reſolved to improve his good fortune by making an im- 
mediate irruption into Scotland. He aſſembled a large body of forces, and a 
numerous fleet to ſupply them with proviſions in the enemy's country ; but the 
barons were averſe to a winter campaign, and the clergy refuſed to grant a 
ſubſidy without the pope's licence : he was therefore obliged to delay his expe- 
dition till the ſpring ; and in the mean time ſent Hugh D*Eſpenſer the elder to 
complain at the court of Rome, that the Scots were encouraged to expect a 
ſuſpenſion of the cenſures they had incurred. Edward at the ſame time ex- 
poſtulated with the earl of Flanders, between whoſe ſubjects and the Engliſh 
the former correſpondence had been renewed, complaining that he countenanced 
Robert de Brus, and allowed the Scots to trade in his dominions : and he made 
bitter complaints to all his allies on the continent who recognized that prince as 
a ſovereign. But his remonſtrances had no effect to the prejudice of Robert, 
who was by this time acknowledged and efteemed by the greateſt princes in 


Europe. In a parliament which met at York after Eaſter, a large ſubſidy was An. Ch. 1319- 


granted by the nobility, freeholders, cities, and boroughs ; and the clergy in 
convocation voted a tenth of their revenues, having by this time obtained the 
pope's permiſſion. The tenth day of June was fixed for the rendezvous of the 
army, and all the military vaſſals of the crown were ſummoned to appear in 
arms at Newcaſtle : all the great lords and barons attended with a great num- 
ber of horſe ; and as the king had by proclamation granted to every ſoldier the 
booty he ſhould take, not exceeding one hundred pounds, a prodigious multi- 
tude of infantry aſſembled at the time and place appointed. ward began his 
march from Newcaſtle in July, and inveſted the town of Berwick by land, 
while it was blocked up by ſea in ſuch a manner by the fleet of the Cinque- 


Ports, that it could not poſſibly receive any ſuccours or proviſion. The ope- 


rations of the ſiege were carried on with great vigour and alacrity, and the 
place was defended with equal courage by the great ſteward of Scotland, ſon- 
in-law of Robert de Brus, who ſuſtained ſeveral deſperate aſſaults ; in ſome of 
which the Engliſh had actually mounted the ramparts. They were ſo ad- 
vantageouſly poſted, that Robert could not attack them with any proſpect of 
ſucceſs ; and therefore he reſolved to make a diverſion in favour of the be- 
ſieged. The queen reſided in a village near York, little dreaming ſhe was in. 
any danger from the Scots, who were ſuppoſed to be too much engroſſed by 
the defence of their own country, to ſpare troops for an expedition into Eng- 
land. Robert formed a plan for ſurpriſing this princeſs ; and the lord Douglas. 
being charged with the execution, advanced with a body of choſen men to- 
9 the place of his deſtination, But the deſign miſcarried : for one of his, 
ſpies being apprehended at York, was put to the torture, and diſcloſed his in- 
tention ; ſo that the queen was removed to York, and from thence conveyed 
to Nottingham. The archbiſhip being determined to furprize the Scots in his 
turn, aſſembled his tenants, vaffals, and clergy, to the number of ten thou- 


ſand, and marched ſilently for York, towards Milton on the Swale, where, 
by the information of the ſpy, he knew the enemy would be quartered on that: 
day. Douglas, however, was too vigilant an officer to ſuffer himſelf. to be: 
{urprized. His men were already in order of battle; and, as the Engliſh ap- 
proached with the wind in their faces, he ordered a great quantity of wet: 
ſtraw to be kindled. They were immediately blinded. by the ſmoke ; — 

while 
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while they continued in this cloud, without being able to diſtinguiſh .the num- 
ber or poſture of their enemy, he fell upon them with ſuch fury that they 
were inſtantly routed, and above three thouſand either killed upon the ſpot, or 
drowned in the Swale. The King, apprized of this diſaſter, raiſed the ſiege of 
Berwick,, and divided his forces into two bodies, with a view to intercept the 
Scots in their retreat: but Douglas took his meaſures ſo well that he avoided 
both diviſions, and returned to his own country laden with plunder. _ 
XXV. The miſcarriage at Berwick gave great umbrage to the whole na- 
tion. The attacks had been carried on with ſuch impetuoſity, that the place 
was ſuppoſed to be on the point of ſurrendering, when the king chanced to 
fay he would W Hugh D'Eſpenſer governor of the caſtle. This decla- 
ration was ſo difagreeable to the barons, that they abated of their vigour ; and 
à great number quitted the ſiege with the earl of Lancaſter, who was for that 
reaſon branded as a traitor, People did not ſcruple to ſay, he had contrived 
the ſcheme for ſurpriſing the queen, and that Robert de Brus corrupted his in- 
tegrity with a bribe of forty thouſand pounds. The earl, incenſed at theſe ca- 
lumnfes, went to the king, and offered to vindicate himſelf in ſingle combat 
againſt any perſon who ſhould dare to maintain the accuſation ; put ſtill the 
ſuſpicion continued, though no champion appeared to ſupport the charge. The 
Scots, not ſatisfied with the booty they had obtained, made another incurſion 
in November, ravaged all Gilliſland, as far as Burough under Stanmore, and 
left the three northern counties in a ſtate of deſolation. The country was now 


ſo exhauſted, that the Scots had nothing further to expect from another inva- 
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ſion ; and therefore Robert de Brus liſtened to propoſals for a ceſſation. Ed- 
ward granted a ſafe- conduct to ten deputies of that kingdom, who ſhould meet 
his commiſſioners at Newcaſtle, to treat of a truce ; which, after much diſ- 
pute and altercation, was concluded for two years, to the unſpeakable fatiſ- 
faction of Edward, who, in conſideration of the loſſes to which his northern 
ſubjects had been expoſed, excuſed them from paying the tenth which had been 
granted in parliament. | | 

$ XXVIT. This reſpite enabled Edward to take meaſures for repreſſing the 
diſorders of his kingdom, occaſioned by the war, as well as to obey the cita- 
tion of Philip le Long, king of France, who had ſummoned him to do homage 
for Ponthieu ; and even ſeized that county, becauſe the king of England had 
found it hitherto impracticable to give him the ſatisfaction he had required. 
A parliament was convened at York, to take the ſtate of the realm into con- 


ſideration: but nothing of moment was tranſacted at this aſſembly, becauſe 


the earl of Lancaſter did not attend in perſon. Edward having received a ſafe- 
conduct from Philip, appointed Aymer earl of Pembroke guardian of the 
kingdom during his abſence, and failed about the middle of June for France, 
where he did homage to the French. king for Guienne and Ponthieu ; which 
laſt was reſtored upon his taking the oath of fealty. After a ſhort ſtay at 
the court of France, he returned to England, and iſſued writs for a parliament 


to meet in the beginning of October at Weſtminſter. All the great lords at- 


tended, except the earl of Lancaſter, who ſent proxies with his excuſe ; and 


divers ordinances were enacted for the re-eſtabliſhment of the public peace, 
which had been terribly invaded in the weſtern counties. The common people 
had engaged in aſſociations, over-awing juries, extorting verdicts, obſtructing 
the adminiſtration of juſtice, robbing, burning, and murdering, with im- 
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punity ; and a law was now made for bringing the perpetrators of theſe enor- 


mities to condign puniſhment. The Flemings had ſupplied the Scots with 
arms and proviſions, notwithſtanding the king's repeated remonſtrances againſt 
that unfair practice. They had even committed depredations upon the Engliſh 
at ſea ; and all the meaſures taken to adjuſt theſe matters had proved ineffectual. 
The parliament taking this affair into conſideration, it was reſolved that the 
king of England was lord of the Britiſh ſeas ; and that all goods and mer- 
chandize taken from the Engliſh within thoſe ſeas, ought to be reputed as 
taken within the realm ; and the captors tried by the king's juſtices : that ſuits 
concerning theſe depredations ſhould be determined according to law and rea- 
ſon; and that all perſons preſent at ſuch depredations, and knowingly receiv- 
ing the prize-goods in whole or in part, thould be charged and punithed ac- 
cordingly. 

XXVII. The community of Scotland had writ a letter to the pope, ſtating 
the difference between them and the Engliſh, and ſolliciting his holineſs not 
only to remove the interdict which he had laid upon the kingdom, but alſo 
to abſolve Robert de Brus, and employ his good offices to terminate in an 
equitable manner the war which had raged ſo long, to the unſpeakable preju- 
dice of both nations. Though the pope did not comply with the former part 


of their requeſt, he directed a bull to Edward, exhorting him to reſtore peace 
to the iſland; and he accordingly appointed commiſſioners to treat with the 


Scottiſh deputies. The king of France deſired that his ambaſſadors might 
aſſiſt at the conferences; but Edward declined granting this requeſt, becauſe 
he had reaſon to think Philip was biaſſed in favour of the enemy; and the ne- 


gotiation proved ineffectual. The populace of London had riſen againſt the An. Ch. 1321. 


magiſtrates, on pretence of being unequally aſſeſſed, and other grievances; 
and in one of their riots a Lombard had loſt his life. Some itinerant juſtices 
were ordered to hold a court in the Tower, and enquire into theſe diſorders; 
when the ringleaders of the riots were tried and puniſhed according to their 
demerits. The mayoralty of the city was ſeized into the hands of the king, 
and Robert de Kendal appointed guardian. Though the liberties were ſoon 
reſtored, this tranſaction produced loud clamours among the citizens, who 
looked upon their being ſummoned to a court in the Tower as an infringe- 
ment of their privileges, which they imputed t@the evil counſel of the two 
D'Eſpenſers, againſt whom they expreſſed the moſt implacable reſentment. 
Theſe two miniſters were now become odious to the whole nation. The ta- 
ther was a brave warrior, a wiſe counſellor, and of an unexceptionable cha- 
racer, in every other reſpect but his attachment to his ſon, who trod in the foot- 
ſteps of his predeceſſor Gaveſton, and greatly reſembled that favourite in his 
perſonal endowments, as well as in his pride and ambition. He had been at 
firſt forced upon the king by the earl of Lancaſter, as chamberlain of the 
houſhold ; in which capacity he had ingratiated himſelf with Edward by his 
perſonal beauty and obſequious behaviour, until he gained ſuch an aſcendency 
over him as Gaveſton had formerly poſſeſſed. Then he began to direct all 
the meaſures of the government with the molt arbitrary influence; and, from 
a dependent, became the rival of Lancaſter. Perhaps his greateſt crime was 
his oppoſition to that popular and turbulent .nobleman. Not but that he 
made a very bad uſe of his power. He had married Eleanor, one of the 
coheireſſes of Gilbert de Clare, late earl of Glouceſter, and in right of this 
* Vor. I. 4 2 k lady, 
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lady, enjoyed the beſt part of Glamorganſhire : but his avarice being inſatiable, 


he encroached upon the ſhares of the other ſiſters ; and even uſurped the lands 
belonging to other proprietors. He ſeized the caſtle of Newport from Hugh 
de Audeley, who married one of his ſiſters-in-law ; and afterwards, by dint of 
threats, extorted a conveyance from him, to confirm his poſſeſſions: he like- 
wiſe prevailed upon the king to reſume the grants of ſome caſtles he had be- 
ſtowed upon Roger de Mortimer, and appropriated them to his own uſe and 
convenience. But no part of his conduct gave ſuch offence as his diſpute with 
John de Mowbray, who had had married Aliva, daughter of William de 
Braouſe, lord of Gower. This nobleman had, by a fpecial deed, granted the 
lands and honour of Gower to his daughter and ſon-in-law Mowbray, and to 
the heirs of their bodies lawfully begotten, with remainder to Humphrey Bo- 
hun earl of Hereford, and his heirs. Mowbray, by virtue of this deed, took 
poſſeſſion of the land without any licence from the king, of whom it held in 
capite ; and young D*Eſpenſer made uſe of this pretence to obtain judgment, by 
which the lands were forfeited. | | 

$ XXVIIIL The lords of the Marches ſtood up in defence of their privileges, 
and reſolved to oppoſe the meaſures of this rapacious favourite, who ſeemed 
bent upon depriving them all of their poſſeſſions. Hugh de Audeley was glad 
of an 1 to recover his caſtle of Newport ; Roger Damory, who had 
married the third coheireſs of Glouceſter, ſeemed to dread the ſame injuſtice ; 
Roger de Mortimer reſented the reſumption ; John de Mowbray and the earl 
of Hereford were deeply intereſted againſt him, for his attempt to ſeize the 
land of Gower ; Roger de Clifford thought himſelf injured in a tranſaction 
between his mother and D*Etpenſer, about the eſtate of Thomas de Clare; and 
the other barons of the Marches coed the quarrel of theſe noblemen, either 
out of fear and hatred of the miniſter, or affection and attachment to the con- 
federates. As they could not expect redreſs in a legal way, they reſolved to 
take vengeance upon Hugh by force of arms, and ſollicited the aſſiſtance of 
the earl of Lancaſter, which was promiſed without heſitation. They began 
to cabal among other noblemen, and aſſemble in different places, to concert 
meaſures for the execution of their deſign, notwithſtanding the orders of the 
king, who prohibited theſe ſeditious conventicles. At length they took the 
field, and ſent a meſſage to the king, demanding that he would diſmiſs Hugh le 
D*Eſpenſer, or commit him to ſafe cuſtody, that he might be forthcoming to 
anſwer for the crimes and miſdemeanors laid to his charge; otherwiſe chey 
would renounce their allegiance, and do juſtice on the criminal by their own. - 


authority. Edward, ſhocked at this intimation, repaired to Glouceſter, where 


he ordered the malecontents to attend him ; but they refuſed to appear. Then 
he proceeded to Briſtol, in order to provide for the ſecurity of thoſe parts, and 
cruſh the confederacy in the bud. But all he could do was to reduce an in- 
conſiderable caſtle belonging to Roger Damory, and order the lands of 
Hugh de Audeley to be confiſcated. He no ſooner fet out on his return to- 
London, than the malecontents beſieged and took Newport-caſtle, which they 
delivered to the right owner : they found no difficulty in reducing all the 


ſtrengths belonging to D*Eſpenſer, who was ſo deteſted in Wales that the 


people, even his own vaſſals, would not act in his defence. The barons there- 


fore ravaged all Glamorganſhire without oppoſition, and committed the moſt 


barbarous exceſſes. 
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Chap. IV. OF ENGLAND. 
XXIX. Some of the king's council adviſed Edward to retort theſe vio- 


lences upon the lands of the barons ; but the majority apprehending that ſuch 


repriſals would inflame matters to a civil war, it was judged more expedient to 
iſſue a proclamation to forbid the continuance of hoſtilities, and to call a par- 
liament at Weſtminſter, where complaints might be heard, and juſtice done 
to the injured. Mean while the confederate barons marched to Sherburn in 
Yorkſhire, where they engaged in an aſſociation with the earl of Lancaſter and 
his adherents, and ſigned an inſtrument obliging themſelves to exert their ut- 
moſt power in the proſecution of the two D*Eſpenſers. Then they advanced 
with a numerous army towards London, committing terrible ravages in their 
march; and when they reached St. Albans, ſent a meſſage to the king, inſiſt- 
ing upon the baniſhment of the father and ſon, and an indemnity for them- 
ſelves. Edward replied that the father was employed abroad, and the ſon 
doing his duty at ſea, in guarding the Cinque-Ports ; that he could not, with 
any regard to juſtice, baniſh them before they were heard ; that they were 


ready to anſwer for themſelves when legally charged with the breach of any 


law or ſtatute ; and that he himſelf was reſtrained by his coronation-oath from 
pardoning rebels and perturbators of the public peace. The barons, incenſed 
at this anſwer, marched immediately towards London, and took up their quar- 
ters about Clerkenwell and Holborn, while the king remained in a defenceleſs 
condition at Weſtminſter, to which he had ſummoned a parliament, that was 
then ſitting. The confederates drew up articles of impeachment againſt the 
two D'Eſpenſers, charging them with having miſled the king by their evil 
counſels. They accuſed the ſon of an attempt to draw John de Giffard and 
Richard de Grey, two of the diſcontented barons, into a conſpiracy ; for compelling 
the king to act according to his direction; of having put Llewellyn to death 
after he had ſurrendered at diſcretion ; of procuring unjuſt grants of wardſhips ; 
of inſolence to the king and the nobles ; of turning good miniſters and officers 
out of their places, and filling them with his own creatures; of ſeizing the 
lands belonging to Hugh de Audeley ; of proſecuting John de Mowbray on 
pretence of his having forfeited the land of Gower ; and of perſuading the king 
to hinder the barons to reſume the lands which their anceſtors had granted to 


the Knights-Templars. This impeachment being prepared, they carried it to Walſinzham. 
the parliament, where it was read in preſence of the king and the nobility, M. W. Cont. 
who did not think proper to make any objections, as the hall was filled wich 


armed people. When it had thus received the approbation of the aſſembly, 
it was enacted in form of a ſtatute, that both the D*Eſpenſers had forfeited 
their eſtates, and ſhould be condemned to perpetual exile, unleſs recalled by the 
common conſent of the king, prelates, and lords in parliament. The male- 
contents, conſcious of the illegality of their proceedings, demanded a pardon 
and indemnity, which was granted in the moſt ample form, and confirmed in 
parliament. The ſentence againſt the D*Eſpenſers was publiſhed : the elde 
continued abroad, and the younger committed pyracies at ſea; while the ba- 
one returned to their homes, though they ſtill kept themſelves in a poſture of 

efence. | 
$ XXX. The king had not digeſted this affront and violence offered to his 
perſon and prerogative, when his reſentment was ſtill more inflamed by a freſh 
inſult upon his royal dignity. The queen, in a journey of devotion to Can- 
terbury, ſent her officers to demand lodging at the caſtle of Ledes, belonging 
| 47 2 to 
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to Bartholomew de Badleſmere, who had been under manifold obligations to 
Edward, but had lately abandoned his intereſt and joined the diſcontented ba- 
tons. He was not himſelf in the caſtle; but his wife refuſed admittance to 
the queen, or any perſon whatever, without an order from her huſband; and 


told the domeſtics they might go and provide lodging for their miſtreſs in ſome 


other place; for they ſhould not enter her caſtle. The queen went in perſon 
to the gate, and not only met with a repulſe, but ſaw ſix of her attendants 
killed by the garriſon. Incenſed at this outrage, ſhe complained to the king, 
and demanded reparation for the affront ſhe had undergone. Edward readily 
entered into her reſentment, and aſſembling a body of forces, inveſted the caſtle, 
which was well provided with all neceffaries to ſuſtain a ſiege. The barons of 
the Welſh Marches advanced as far as Kingſton in their way to the relief of the 
place : but the earl of Lancaſter, who hated Badlefmere; refuſing to ſend the ſuc- 
cours they ſollicited, they found themſelves too weak to give the king battle: then 
they propoſed that hoſtilities ſhould ceaſe until a parliament could be aſſembled ; 
but this propoſal being rejected, they tliought proper to retire. The caſtle 
held out until their proviſions were conſumed, and then ſurrendered at dif- 
cretion. Walter de Colepepper the governor, and eleven of his officers were 
executed as traitors ; the reſt of the defendants impriſoned in different places, 
and the women committed to the Tower of London. 

$ XXXI. The elder D'Eſpenſer, encouraged by the ſucceſs of this enter- 
prize, which ſeemed to denote ſuch courage and reſolution in Edward as he 
had never obſerved before, returned from exile in the beginning of November; 
and was very cordially received by his ſovereign. The earl of Lancaſter was 
no ſooner informed of his return, than he loudly inveighed againſt his pre- 
ſumption, as well as the perfidy of Edward, upon whoſe promiſe, and even 
oath, his ſubjects could not depend. He ſummoned all the barons to meet 
him at Doncaſter, and reſolved to call in a body of Scots to their aſſiſtance. 
Circular letters were ſent over all England to ſpirit up the people to a revolt; 
and the caſtle of Warwick, belonging to the king during the minority of earl 
Thomas, was ſeized by the malecontents. The king, by proclamation, forbade 
all meetings and aſſociations, contrary to law and the peace of the kingdom: 
the younger D'Eſpenſer no returned to England, and preſented a petition, 
complaining of the illegal ſentence which had been pronounced againſt him, 
and offering to aſſert his own innocence againſt all accuſation. He was com- 
mitted to cuſtody, and his eſtate taken into the royal protection, until he 
ſhould have the benefit of a fair trial. His petition was conſidered by the 


prelates belonging to the province of Canterbury, aſſembled at London, who 


condemned the ſentence as erroneous and unjuſt : then Hugh was ſet at liberty, 


and re- admitted into the king's council. Edward finding himſelf fupported 


by the earls of Kent, Richmond, Pembroke, Arundel, Norfolk, Surrey, Athot, 
and many other noblemen of great influence, reſolved to affert his authority 
and prerogative, by chaſtiſing the confederate barons. He reduced all the 
caſtles belonging to Badleſmere and his aſſociates, in the neighbourhood of 
London; and having aſſembled a numerous army, marched in the middle of 


winter towards che frontiers of Wales, taking in his route all the fortreſſes poſ- 


ſeſſed by his enemies. The lords of the Marches had ſeized the town and 


caſtle of Glouceſter, burned thoſe of Elmſly and Henley, and ravaged the ad- 


0 
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to Worceſter, and from thence to Shrewſbury ; but in his route a detachment 
which he had ſent before him to Bridgnorth, was ſurprized and cut off, and 
the town reduced to aſhes by the barons, who had drawn their forces on that 
ſide to oppoſe the King's progreſs. Nevertheleſs they found themſelves too 
weak to hazard an encounter with Edward's army ; and being afraid to coop 
themſelves up in caſtles, leſt they ſhould meet with the fate of the garriſon of 
Ledes, part of them ſubmitted to the king's mercy, while the earl of Hereford, 
with the remainder, marched northward to join the earl of Lancaſter. Of thoſe 
who ſubmitted, the two Mortimers were ſent to the Tower ; Maurice Berke- | 
ley and Hugh Audeley were committed to the caſtle of Wallingford, and the i 
reſt impriſoned in different parts of the kingdom. 

$ XXXII. Edward having thus triumphed over all oppoſition in the Marches | 
of Wales, ſeized into his own hands all the caftles and eſtates of the rebels, 
ſecured the peace of the country, and ordered all the prelates to ſend their pro- 
portions of horſe and foot to join his army at Coventry. In the mean time, Mon. Malm. | 
the truce with Scotland being expired, Thomas Randolph earl of Murray, and | 
the lord James Douglas, entered Northumberland with a body of forces, and ad- | 


vancing to Corbridge, deſolated the whole country. This incurſion is ſaid to 
have been made at the deſire of the earl of Lancaſter, who ſent John de Mow- 
bray, and Roger de Clifford, to conclude a formal treaty between Robert de 
Brus and the earls of Lancaſter and Hereford, with their allies. This confe- ; 
deracy being eſtabliſhed, the earl of Hereford inveſted the caſtle of Tykehill, | 
belonging to the crown ; but the king advancing to the relief of the place, he 
raiſed the ſiege, and joining Lancaſter, took poſt at Burton upon Trent, to 
prevent Edward's croſſing the river. They took poſſeſſion of the bridge, which 
they maintained three days ſucceſſively againſt the attacks of the royal army. At 
length the king forded the river a good way above the bridge, and Lancaſter 
reſolved to give him battle. For that purpoſe he marched againſt him with 
great confidence and alacrity ; but when he perceived the great ſuperiority in 
the number of the enemy, which amounted to thirty thouſand, his heart failed 
him, and he retired northwards: with great precipitation. Robert lord Holland 
coming up with a reinforcement of five hundred men to the carl immediately 
after his retreat, and concluding he was defeated and taken, ſubmitted to the 
king, and was ſent priſoner to Dover. The caſtles of Kenilworth and Tut- 
bury ſurrendered at diſcretion ; and the earls of Kent and Surrey purſued the 
fugitives to Pontefract-caſtle, belonging alſo to the earl of Lancaſter, who 
threw in a reinforcement, and continued his flight in hope of finding refuge in 
the Scottiſh: army: but when he reached Borough-bridge, he found Sir Simon 
Warde, and Sir Andrew de Harcla, governors of York and Carlile, ready to 
oppoſe his paſſage, at the head of an army which they had raiſed for that pur- 
poſe by his majeſty's order. Lancaſter and Hereford finding themſelves thus 
hemmed in between two bodies of the enemy, reſolved to force the bridge be- 
fore their purſuers ſhould come up ; and, though they miſcarried in their at- 
tempt, Hereford and his men forded the river; but he was ſlain before he 
could mount his horſe on the other fide, and his followers repulſed with Ro- 
ger de Clifford, who retired into the town very dangerouſly wounded. Lan- 
caſter endeavoured to paſs at another ford; but finding it guarded by the 
enemy, he attempted to bribe Harcla to connive at his paſſage. That officer 
rejecting all his offers with diſdain, he concluded a truce with. him till next 
morning, 
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morning, and returned to Borough- bridge, inſtead of making a bold effort to 
repel the enemy, to whom he was greatly ſuperior in number. Harcla was 
joined in the night by the ſheriff of Yorkſhire, and entering the town early in 


the morning, took Lancaſter, with above a hundred barons, bannerets, and 


knights, without the leaſt reſiſtance. Beſides theſe, a great number of gentle- 
men were taken and conveyed to Tork; though many changed their apparel 


for rags, and eſcaped in the diſguiſe of beggars. 


$ XXXIII. Edward was. now bleſſed with an opportunity of glutting his 


revenge againſt his moſt dangerous adverſary ; and he enjoyed it with all the 


triumph of a weak mind, that never harboured one ſentiment of generoſity. 
He proceeded to the earl's caſtle of Pontefract, which ſurrendered upon the 
firſt news of his misfortune; and ſending for the priſoner from York, ordered 
him to be lodged one night in a tower which he was ſaid to have built as a 
priſon for his majeſty. He was now forſaken by his popularity, in ſuch a 
manner that his own vaſſals inſulted him in the ſtreets of Pontefract, through 
which he was conveyed to the caſtle. They reviled him in the moſt abuſive terms, 
and in deriſion ſtiled him king Arthur, a fictitious name which he aſſumed in 
his correſpondence with Scotland. In the morning after his arrival, he was 
brought into the preſence of the king, who upbraided him with his pride, in- 
ſolence, and treaſon. A kind of court- martial being conſtituted by the earls 
of Kent, Richmond, Pembroke, Surrey, Arundel, Athol, and Angus, he 
was found guilty of appearing in arms againſt the king at Burton and Bo- 
rough-bridge, and condemned to be drawn, hanged, and quartered, as a traitor. 
In conſideration of his being a prince of the blood, the ſentence was changed 
into decapitation, and executed immediately after condemnation, with all the 
f diſgrace, by way of retaliation for the death of Gaveiton. He was 
mounted upon a meagre horſe, without ſaddle or bridle, conveyed through 
Pontefract with a hood upon his head, to an eminence at the diſtance of a 
mile from the town ; there he was ordered to ſtand with his face towards Scot- 
land, and beheaded by a Londoner. The ſame ſentence was denounced againſt 
Warin de L'Iſle, William Touchet, Thomas Maudnet, Henry de Brade- 
bourn, William Fitz-Williams, William Cheyney, Joſſelin de Deinville, and 
the lords Mowbray and Clifford, who underwent the pains and penalties of 
the law without mitigation. The life of Hugh de Audeley was ſaved, be- 
cauſe he had married the king's niece : John de Botetourt, John de Kingſton, 
Nicholas de Piercy, John de Montravers, and William Tanſel, eſcaped to the 
continent. The lord Badleſmere, and Bertram de Aſnburnam, were hanged, 
drawn, and quartered at Canterbury. Sir T. Colepepper ſuffered the ſame 
death at Winchelſey ; John Giffard and Sir Roger Elmeſbruge were executed 
at Glouceſter ; Stephen Barret at Swaneſeye; William Fleming at Cardiff; 
H. de Tyeys at London; Sir Francis Aldenham at Windſor, and others 
at different places of the kingdom. This hecatomb being devoted to the ven- 
geance of the king and his miniſters, the earl of Pembroke was gratified with 
a grant of the New Temple, which had belonged to Lancaſter ; the lands of 
Clifford, Mowbray, and Damory, were divided between the earl of Richmond 
and the biſhop of Durham; the loſſes ſuſtained by the eldeſt D'Eſpenſer, from 
the depredations of the barons, were compenſated by ſeveral rich manours 
and the fon not only engroſſed a great number of the forfeited eſtates, but alſo 


extorted immenſe ſums by way of compoſition from thoſe who were 3 | 
is 
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His behaviour on this occaſion diſplayed ſuch cruelty and avarice as rendered 
him more odious than ever to the nation; and in the end proved the ruin of 
himſelf and his maſter, whoſe favour he ſo ſhamefully abuſed. Before the 
action at Borough-bridge, the king had iſſued writs for a parliament to meet 
at York in May, when all the ordinances which he had been compelled to pals, 
were aboliſhed ; and the proceſs againſt the two D*Eſpenſers was reviſed and 
repealed. The elder was created earl of Wincheſter, and Andrew de Harcla 
rewarded for his ſervices with'the earldom of Carlile. 

$ XXXIV. Edward having reſolved upon an expedition into Scotland, ſum- 
moned his military tenants to meet him at Newcaſtle in July; and the parlia- 
ment voted a ſublidy for the expence of that enterprize. Every village was 
taxed at one foot ſoldier, and the great towns at a greater number, to be main- 
tained forty days at the expence of the inhabitants : the barons, knights, and 
freeholders, granted a tenth; and the cities, boroughs, and towns of ancient 
demeſne, a ſixth of their moveables. Nor were the clergy backward in grant- 
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ing an aid for the purpoſes of this armament. While Edward was employed Pugdale. 


in making preparations, Robert de Brus and his two generals Murray and 
Douglas, entered England at different places, and penetrated as far as Lancaſhire, 
where they joined to ravage the country, from whence they carried off immenſe 
plunder by the way of Carlile. The king having aſſembled a numerous army, 
and equipped a powerful fleet, the command of which was given toRobert Ley- 
burn, a ſailor of great courage and experience, he marched into Scotland, where 
he found the country deſolated by order of Brus, who had removed all his ſub- 
jects, with their effects, to the northward of the Forth, that the Engliſh might 
find no ſubſiſtence in his country. Edward advanced as far as Edinburgh, 
without ſeeing the face of an enemy ; and his fleet being detained by contrary 
winds, he began to be grievouſſy diſtreſſed for want of proviſions. After having 
wreſtled ſome time with that difficulty, he pillaged ſome convents, and re- 
turned towards his own country ; attended by Robert de Brus, at the head of his 
forces, who harraſſed him in his march, and even followed him into England, 
intercepting his convoys and ſurpriſing his detachments. At length both armies. 
engaged near the abbey of Bycland, and Edward being routed, eſcaped with 
difficulty to York : but all his furniture, plate, and money, together with the 
earl of Richmond, fell into the hands of the Scots, to whom the caſtle of 
Norham furrendered. They burned the town of Rippon, layed Beverley under 
contribution, ravaged the whole North-Riding, and inſulted Edward under 
the walls of the city. | 
$XXXV. The people of the three northern counties were ſo harraſſed and 
_exhauſted by thoſe incurſions, as well as the palatinate of Durham, that they 


ſet on foot a treaty for a truce with the enemy; and it was actually concluded 


without the king's knowledge. Edward underſtanding that this affair was 
tranſacted with the privity of Andrew de Harcla earl of Carlile, ſummoned 
him to court to anſwer for his conduct; and he diſobeying the citation, an 
order was iſſued to apprehend him, and the earl of Kent made, warden of the 
Scottiſh Marches. Harcla by this time had deviated from. his allegiance to 
Edward, either through hatred to the younger D*Efpenſer, or the ambition of 
aſpiring at an alliance with Robert de Brus, whoſe fitter he demanded in mar- 
riage. He had already engaged in a confederacy with that prince, and obliged 
bimſelf by oath to maintain his title to the throne of Scotland againſt all | ue 
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fons whatſoever. They agreed likewile to certain conditions of a laſting peace 
to be obſerved by both nations; and as the terms were calculated for their 
mutual intereſt, refolved to compel the king to embrace them, ſhould he refuſe 
his voluntary aſſent. Harcla over-rated his own merit and authority, and was 
probably intoxicated by the honour he had lately received. He took no pains 
to conceal this tranſaction ; and the articles of his alliance tranſpiring, were very 
well reliſned by the common people. But, in the midſt of all his gay projects, 
he was taken by his own intimate friend Anthony Lucy, high ſheriff of Cum- 
berland, and delivered to the king's juſtices, by whom he was tried for high 
treaſon, convicted and condemned to death. He was degraded from his knight- 
hood and dignity, and then drawn, hanged, and quartered, at Carlile. The 
king, by a late treaty with the count of Flanders, had precluded the Scots 
from any farther aſſiſtance from that country; he had reſolved to make an- 
other expedition into Scotland, during the enſuing ſummer, and ſent for the 
earl of Ulſter, with a ſtrong body of Iriſh forces, to aſſiſt in that undertaking. 
Nevertheleſs, he did not reject the overtures of peace, which were made in 
the name of Brus, by Henry de Sully the French envoy, who had been 
taken priſoner by the Scots, and releaſed. Conferences were opened at New- 
caſtle between the deputies of both kingdoms ; but as Brus inſiſted upon being 
acknowledged king of Scotland, and Edward abſolutely refuſed to 1 him 
that title, becauſe in ſo doing he muſt have given up his pretenſions to the 
conqueſt of his father, a treaty of peace ſeemed altogether impracticable. 
A truce, however, was effected, to continue from March to Trinity- 
ſunday, and afterwards prolonged for a fortnight; before the expiration 
of which, the commiſſioners agreed to an accommodation, in the form of a 
truce, for thirteen years. By the articles of this agreement, it was ſtipulated 
that a free commerce ſhould be carried on between the two nations ; but no 
other correſpondence between the ſubjects, without a ſpecial licence from the 
conſervators of the truce : that no new caſtles ſhould be erected on the borders, 
nor old fortreſſes be repaired ; but that the truce ſhould ſubſiſt between the 
two kingdoms, even though the king of England, or the lord Robert de Brus, 
ſhould die before the term of years ſhould be expired. This agreement was 
concluded at Thorpe in Yorkſhire, by the earl of Pembroke and Hugh 
D'Eſpenſer the younger, and confirmed with the aſſent of the king's council; 
though the lord Beaumont diſſented from the other counſellors, and was im- 
priſoned for his contumacy. Immediately after this agreement, Edward coun- 
termanded the forces which he had beſpoke from Ireland and Gaſcony, and 
laid aſide all his other warlike preparations ; while Robert de Brus renewed his 
application to the pope for annulling the ſentence of excommunication which 
had been denounced againſt him and his kingdom. His people had been ſo 
long uſed to war and depredation, that he found it very difficult to reſtrain 
them from infringing the truce by hoſtilities ; and in all probability he repented 
of having concluded a ceſſation for ſuch a length of time, during which the 
martial ſpirit of his ſubjects would languiſh and expire. He therefore reſolved 
to riſe in his demands upon England, and gave Edward to underitand that the 
Scots expected the truce ſhould be changed into a formal treaty of perpetual 
peace, otherwiſe he could not undertake to prevent their incurſions. This 
inſinuation produced conferences at York, in which the Scots demanded an ab- 


ſolute releaſe from all ſubordination or homage to the crown of England. 


together 
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together with the property of all the northern counties as far as York ; and the 
manours of Writtle and Notfield in Eſſex, which formerly belonged to Ro- 
bert de Brus. They likewiſe propoſed a marriage between the daughter of their 
king and prince Edward; and that theſe articles ſhould be confirmed before 
the pope and the French king, by the oaths of Engliſh noþlemen. Theſe de- 
mands were rejected with diſdain by the Engliſh commiſſioners; and Brus 
finding his menaces ineffectual, thought proper to obſerve the truce, which he 
could not have infringed with any regard to his reputation. | 

$ XXXVI. The war with Scotland, which had produced infinite miſchiefs 
to both kingdoms, was now happily finiſhed, and ſalutary meaſures were 
taken for re-eſtabliſhing the public tranquillity, by putting the laws in execu- 
tion againſt thoſe robbers and diſturbers of the commonwealth, who had 
been encouraged by the diſorders of the kingdom. Nevertheleſs, the nation 


was not freed from trouble and diſquiet ; for tho? the earl of Lancaſter was 


dead, his party ſtill furvived; and the ſubjects in general were exaſperated 
againſt the two D*Eſpenſers, who by this time engroſſed the whole regal au- 
thority. An enterpriſing partizan called Robert Lewen, who had been inured 
to war and rapine, aſſembled a number of deſperate people and plundered the 
lands belonging to the earl of : Wincheſter. [He made an attempt to 
ſeize his perſon, but the earl took refuge in the caſtle of Windſor; and the 
king ſent the earl of Kent with a body of troops to his relief. Robert finding 
himſelf in no condition to oppoſe this detachment, retired at their approach; 
and being purſued from place to place, diſmiſſed his followers, with a view to 
retire beyond ſea with his wife and family. He was diſcovered at Southampton, 
apprehended, and brought to his trial: but he refuſed to anſwer, and was or- 
dered to be preſſed ; a ſpecies of torment which he bore without ſpeaking, un- 
til death put an end to his torture. This was not the only attempt againſt the 
power of Wincheſter and his fon. © The Lancaſter faction formed a plan for 
releaſing all their confederates who were impriſoned in different parts of the 
kingdom, and ſeizing the caſtles in which they were confined. The caſtle of 
Wallingford was ſurprized by the friends of Maurice de Berkeley and Hugh 
de Audeley, who were kept in that fortreſs; but the town being alarmed be- 
fore their aſſociates could be admitted, the place was blocked up by the militia, 
until the earls of Kent and Wincheſter arrived with a body of troops to re- 
duce it by force. Then the conſpirators deſpairing of being able to defend the 


caſtle, ſet the gates wide open, and fled for ſanctuary to the chapel, from which 


they were violently dragged, and after trial executed as traitors. About this 
time Roger Mortimer of Wigmore made his eſcape from the Tower, by the 
_ aſſiſtance of one Gerard de Alſpaye, a domeſtic of Stephen de Segrave the 
conſtable. This man being gained over to his intereſt, mixed a ſoporiferous 
medicine in the drink of the warders, and when they were faſt afleep, con- 
ducted him to the water- ſide, where he hired a boat which tranſported him to 
the oppoſite ſhore. There his ſervants attended with horſes, and he rode di- 
rectly to the ſea-coaſt of Hampſhire, where he found a ſhip, on board of which 
he was conveyed to Normandy. 1 8115 A Butt 

$ XXXVII. Edward had ſcarce quelled the diſturbances within his own do- 
minions, when he was embroiled in a quarrel with the king of France. 
Charles le Bel, who ſucceeded his brother Philip le Long in the throne of that 
kingdom, had ſummoned Edward to aſſiſt at his coronation, and do homage 
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for Guienne and Ponthien. He had been amuſed with various excuſes ſug- 
geſted by the D'Eſpenſers, who were averſe to a voyage into France, be- 
cauſe conſcious to themſelves of having incurred the reſentment of queen Iſa- 
be!, who was a princeſs of that country, and had been inſulted by them upon 
many occaſions. At length Charles ſent a peremptory citation, fixing a day 
tor Edward's coming to Amiens, and ſerved upon him a monition drawn by a 
public-notary, as a previous ſtep to the confiſcation of Guienne, in caſe the 


An. Ch. 1324. ſummons ſhould be {till diſregarded. | The king being perplexed in his own 


mind, had recourſe to the advice of parliament, which being called in the be- 
ginning of Lent at Weſtminſter, unanimouſly reſolved that he ſhould not go 
over in perſon, but ſend ambaſſadors. to demand further reſpite of homage. 
Adam Orleton biſhop of Hereford being called to account in this aſſembly, tor 
lending ſuccours to Roger de Mortimer, and other barons, in the beginning 
of the late rebellion, refuſed to anſwer without leave of the archbiſhop and the 
prelates, who interceded in his behalf; and finding the council bent upon 
bringing him to his trial, carried. him out of the court in triumph, threatening 
all their oppoſers with excommunication. The biſhops of Bath and Lincoln 
had likewiſe been concerned in the revolt, and Edward deſired the pope to de- 
prive them of their ſees on that account; but his holinefs refuſed to proceed 
againſt them, becauſe treaſon was not a canonical offence. Edward ſeeing no 
hopes of redreſs from the court of Rome, and the eccleſiaſtical juriſdiction, re- 
ſolved to make uſe of his own prerogative in the caſe of Orleton. A jury being 
impannelled at Hereford, found him guilty of all the crimes laid to his charge; 
then the king ſeized his temporalities, and left the church to take cognizance 
of his perſon. It was in this parliament that the king prevailed upon the no- 
bility to agree that the lands of the Templars ſhould Be given to the knights 
of St. John of Jeruſalem. | | | 03 D845 cages lr 
- $XXXVIII The earl of Kent and the archbiſhop of Dublin were ſent ambaſ- 
ſadors to the court of France, where they met with a very honourable recep- 
tion; though Charles would not grant the requeſt of Edward, until ſatisfaction 
ſhould be made for ſome injuries he pretended to have ſuſtained in Guienne. 
He had purchaſed a ſpot of ground in the Agenois, and built a town, the in- 
habitants of which, though under the juriſdiction of that dutchy, paid no re- 
gard to the officers of Edward, confiding in the favour of the French king, 
to whom appeal lay as lord paramount of the country. Ralph lord Baſſet of 
Drayton, ſeneſchal of the dutchy, having for ſome time bore with their inſo- 
lence and diſobedience, at length marched againſt them with a body of forces, 
routed the inhabitants, and deſtroyed the town. He was ſummoned before 
the parliament of Paris to anſwer for his conduct, and refuſing to appear, 
baniſh ed from France for ever. Without regarding this ſentence, he took up 
his quarters in the ſtrong caſtle of Montpezat, which was likewiſe the ſubject 
of a diſpute between the kings of France and England ; and expecting to be 
attacked, prepared for a vigorous defence. Charles inſiſted upon Ralph's being 
delivered up to him, together with the caſtle, as a ſatisfaction for the damage 
he had received; and the earl of Kent acquieſced in his demand : but the 
archbiſhop refuſed his aſſent, until his majeſty's pleaſure ſhould be known; 
and while meſſengers were diſpatched to England for that purpoſe, the earl 
proceeded to Guienne, to put that country in a poſture of defence. Edward 
refuſed todeliver up his officers, and Guienne was invaded by a great army 1 

2 | he 
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the command of Charles count de Valois. All the Engliſh in France were ſeized, 
with their ſhips and effects, and a fleet was equipped for a deſcent upon England. 
Edward reſolved to ſend over a body of troops for the defence of Guienne, and 
ſummoned all perſons poſſeſſed of forty pounds a year to come and receive the 
order of knighthood, that he might raiſe ſome money towards defraying the 
expence of this expedition. He retaliated the conduct of Charles, in confiſcat- 
ing all the ſhips and effects belonging to the French in England, reſumed all 
the lands, and the whole county of Cornwal, which he had granted to his 
queen, that ſhe might not have an opportunity to favour the deſcent of her 
countrymen, to which the D'Eſpenſers affected to inſinuate that ſhe was very 
well diſpoſed. - With great difficulty he equipped a fleet, on board of which 
he ſent a reinforcement of ſeven thouſand men for the defence of Guienne, 
under the command of the lords Segrave and Fitzwarin ; but before they ar - 
rived, the count de Valois had ſubdued the Agenois, and demoliſhed the caſtle 
of wm 5 La Reole ſurrendered about the latter end of September, and 
Puimerol and Penne were inveſted; when a truce was concluded till Eaſter, 


and afterwards prolonged to a month after Midſummer in the following 


year. 

S XXXIX. This diſgraceful ſuſpenſion and capitulation of La Reole were 
_ tranſacted by the earl of Kent, contrary to the ſenſe of all the officers in the 
army; and are ſaid to have been concluded at the inſtigation of the archbiſhop 
of Dublin, who was a ſecret enemy of the D*Eſpenſers. Indeed the rupture 
between the two crowns ſeems to have been owing to the reſentment which 
Charles conceived againſt theſe favourites, for their arrogance and enmity to 
queen Iſabel, from whom they alienated the king's affection, taking every op- 
portunity to mortify her pride and thwart her intereſt. Edward, notwithſtand- 
ing the truce, continued to levy troops, and make other preparations for main- 
taining the wax, which he reſolved to proſecute in perſon : he gave public 
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notice of his intention to croſs the ſea in the beginning of Lent; but by the 


advice of parliament deferred his voyage till the Aſcenſion; and before that 
day arrived a treaty of peace was brought upon the carpet. The pope inter- 
poſed his good offices, employing the archbiſhop of Vienne, and the biſhop 
of Orange, to mediate an accommodation between the two monarchs: and the 
biſhop of Norwich and Wincheſter, with the earl of Richmond and lord Beau- 
mont, were ſent to Paris as deputies to aſſiſt at the conferences. Charles 
ſtarted a number of difficulties ; but at the ſame time hinted that all ob- 
ſtacles might be removed by the preſence and interceſſion of his ſiſter queen 
Iſabel. Both the nuncios, and even the Engliſh ambaſſadors, preſſed king 
Edward by letters to ſend over the queen, who could not fail to bring the 
diſpute to an happy iflue : he agreed to the propoſal, and Iſabel embarked in 
March for her native country, where ſhe reſolved to continue until the two 
favourites ſhould be diſcarded. Her huſband, however, reaped but little be- 
nefit from her interpoſition ; for in May a peace was concluded, on conditions 
that were by no means favourable either to his intereſt or honour. Tt was ſti- 
pulated that Charles ſhould be put in poſſeſſion of Guienne, until Edward 
. ſhould have done homage at Beauvais on the twenty-ninth day of Auguſt; 
and then it ſhould be reſtored to the right owner : that Edward ſhould ſubmit 
to the deciſion of the court of peers in France, in the diſpute about the lands of 
Guienne, which were occupied by Charles: that the priſoners on both ſides 
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ſhould be at liberty, and a iree commerce re-eſtabliſhed between.the kingdoms 
and dominions ct France and England. | : 

S XL. The article by which Edward obliged himſelf to go abroad to do 
homage, was extremely diſagreeable to the younger D'Eſpenſer, who was 
afraid of ſtaying in the kingdom in Edward's abſence, becauſe he knew his 
enemies wanted ſuch an opportunity to cut him off; and he durſt not accompany 
his maſter. to France, where the queen had power ſufficient to execute any 
ſcheme againſt him which her revenge might project. Theſe apprehenſions 
had ſuch an effect upon his imagination, that when Edward called a council 
at Wincheſter, to deliberate upon this article of the treaty, he could not help 
exclaiming, Whoſoever ſhall adviſe the king to truſt himſelf among his ene- 
„ mies, is a notorious traitor.” This declaration deterred the counſellors from 
giving their opinions on the ſubject ; and for this reaſon a parliament was con- 
voked at London, where the members unanimouſly agreed in adviſing his 
majeſty to comply with that article ; as no other expedient occurred, by which 
the total reduction of Guienne could be prevented. He therefore declared his 
reſolution to croſs the ſea, and appcint prince , Edward regent in his abſence. 
He removed the biſhop of Exeter from the poſt of treaſurer, which he be- 
ſtowed upon William de Melton archbiſhop of York, and ſet out for Dover, 
where he purpoſed to take ſhipping. Being taken ill at the abbey of Langton, 
he diſpatched meſſengers to inform the king of France of his indiſpoſition, and 
defire that another day might be fixed for the homage; and in the mean time 
letters of protection and ſafe- conduct were granted by Charles to the nobility 
and gentry of his retinue. The favourite was not more averſe to the king's 
voyage than the queen herſelf, who foreſaw, that if Edward ſhould come to 
France, ſhe could not avoid returning with him to England; and by this 
time her affections were ſo entirely alienated from her huſband, that ſhe could 
not conceive any misfortune greater than that of living with him as his wife : 
beſides, her reſentment againſt the D*Eſpenſers was implacable ; and while they 
continued in favour, ſhe had no reaſon to expect either comfort or convenience at 
the court of England. She had already laid a plan for their deſtruction, in 
concert with the Engliſh refugees at Paris; and, among others, carried ,on 
ſuch an intimacy with Roger Mortimer, as gave riſe to reports that were pre- 
Judicial to her reputation. It was by her ſuggeſtion that her brother Charles 
ſent over an inſtrument to Edward, declaring, that if he would make a con- 
veyance of his lands in France to his own fon, and ſend him over to do ho- 
mage, he would reſt as well ſatisfied as if it had been done by the father in 
perſon. This propoſal met with a favourable reception from the D'Eſpenſers, 
who were glad of any expedient to prevent the king's going abroad: And 
their advice being ſeconded by the archbiſhop of Canterbury, and ſome prelates 


that were in attendance, and perhaps favoured the queen's deſigns, the king 


made a formal conveyance of Ponthieu and Guienne to his fon Edward, who 
embarked at Dover, under the tuition of the biſhop of Exeter, with a large 
train of followers, and did homage for thoſe countries to the king of France 
at Beauvais. R | 
$ XLI. Edward, in the whole courſe of his reign, had never taken ſuch an 
imprudent ſtep as this, of parting with the heir apparent of his crown. Young 
Edward was 10 careſſed by his mother, that ſhe gained a total aſcendency over 
his affections: ſhe intereſted him in her quarrel, and he refuſed to return * 
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his father ſent for him to England. The queen declared ſhe would never re- 
viſit the iſland until Hugh D'Eſpenſer ſhould be baniſhed the kingdom with 
diſgrace. The revenues of the countries conveyed to her ſon, not only ſup- 
lied her with the means of ſubſiſting, but even enabled her, with the con- 
junction of young Edward, to take meaſures for an invaſion of England, which 
ſhe boaſted of having planned in concert with the Lancaſtrian Econ, who 
were ready to take arms in her favour. Her behaviour on this occaſton was 
the more ſurpriſing to Edward, as ſhe had parted ſeemingly in friendſhip with 
the favourite, and even writ kind letters to him ſince her arrival in France. 


The king ſollicited her in the moſt earneſt manner to come home, and promiſed 


that her happineſs ſhould be conſulted in every reſpect. He intreated the 
king of France to inſiſt upon her leaving his dominions, and commanded 
his ſon to return upon his duty and allegiance. Theſe intreaties proving 
ineffectual, he ſummoned a parliament to meet at Weſtminfter, and aſſiſt him 
with their advice in this perplexing ſituation ; there it was reſolved that all the 
biſhops ſhould write ſeparately to the queen, exhorting her to return to her 
huſband, and remove the occaſion of ſcandal, which ſhe had given by her fa- 
miliarity with Mortimer, and connexions with the fugitive rebels, who had 
endeavoured to ſubvert the conſtitution. Edward himſelf renewed his impor- 
tunities and expoſtulation with her and her brother Charles, and ordered the 
biſhop of Exeter to bring back the prince with all convenient expedition. Iſabel 
pretended that her life was in danger from the machinations of D'Eſpenſer; 
Charles obſerved that decency and natural affection would not permit him to 
drive his ſiſter out of his dominions; and young Edward refuſed to leave his 
mother in her affliction. The biſhop of Exeter preſſed his pupil to return; 
and, from his attachment to the king, was ſo odious to Ifabel and her favourite 
Mortimer, who could not conceal their correſpondence from his notice, that 
they reſolved to frighten him out of the kingdom of France. For that pur- 
poſe a ſham conſpiracy was formed againſt his life. They took care that he 
ſhould be apprized of the pretended deſign, which the honeſt prelate no ſooner 
underſtood, than he retreated with equal ſecrecy and diſpatch to England, 
where he made the king acquainted with the cabals and hoſtile intention of 
Iſabel and the Engliſh refugees. Edward thinking it was high time to pre- 
pare for this impending ſtorm, iſſued orders for ſearching all paſſengers at.the 
ſea-ports, as well as for examining ſuſpected perſons all over the kingdom, 
The wardens of the Cinque-Ports and the admirals were directed to receive the 
queen and prince with due honour, ſhould they come over in the veſſels which 
the king had provided for their paſſage ; but to treat all their adherents as ene- 
mies of the kingdom, ſhould they attempt to make a deſcent in a hoſtile man- 


ner. Proclamations were ſent into every county, ordering all perſons to be 


ready to march againſt foreigners wherever they ſhould land in the kingdom : 
they were enjoined to apprehend the emiſſaries of the queen's faction, and to 
put in execution the ſtatute of Edward I. againſt ſuch as ſpread falſe reports, 
tending to create diſcord between the king and the people. The king wrote a 
letter to the pope, deſiring his holineſs would not grant a diſpenſation for the 
marriage of his ſon Edward without his conlent, but exert his influence in 


perſuading the king of France to ſend the queen and prince of England out of 
his dominions ; and laſtly, he employed Arnaud Caillon, a Gaſcon nobleman, to 
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treat in his name with the nobility of that province, that the queen ſhould aj wwe. 


receive no ſuccours from Guienne. $ XLII. Rymer. 
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* {$ XLII. While Edward was buſied in taking theſe neceſſary precautions, 


reports were induſtriouſly circulated to his prejudice, on the continent. He 


Walſingham. 


was ſaid to have denounced a ſentence of baniſhment againſt the queen and 
prince; and it was afterwards rumoured in France, that he had cauſed all the 
ſubjects of that crown, who were in England, to be ſeized and put to death. 
Conſidering that his own ſon was at that time in the French court, and ſuch 
a number of his trading people in that kingdom, Charles could not poſſibly 
give credit to ſuch an improbable aſperſion : yet, on this pretence, he ordered 
all the Engliſh ſubjects in France to be apprehended, to the number of three- 
ſcore thouſand, confiſcated their effects, and renewed hoſtilities in Guienne. 
Perhaps the report was ſpread by his own -emiſfaries, that he might have a 
handle for invading Guienne and diſtrefling the king of England; fo as that 
he might be the leſs able to oppoſe the deſcent which his filter had projected. 
Edward being informed of theſe acts of violence, ordered his military tenants 
to rendezvous at Portcheſter, in order to embark for Guienne; and in the 
mean time ſeized all the French ſubjects who were in England, together with 
their ſhips and effects. This expedition, however, did not take effect, becauſe 
the king found it neceſſary to employ all his power in the defence of England, 
which the queen threatened to invade. The pope reſenting this behaviour of 
Charles, who had infringed the peace which he had mediated, and ſcandalized 
at the familiarity which openly ſubſiſted between his ſiſter Iſabel and Mortimer, 
under the countenance of the French court, / exhorted Charles to ſend his ſiſter 
and her ſon back to England ; and even threatened him with excommunication, 
r perſiſt in detaining them, contrary to all the rules of decency and 
ith. 
XLIII. This declaration had ſuch effect upon Charles and his council, 
that they would no longer openly countenance Iſabel and her paramour. It 
was even debated among the peers, whether or not they ſhould cauſe her and 
her ſon to be apprehended and conveyed to king Edward; and her brother ſent 
her a copy of the pope's letter, with an order to leave his dominions without 
delay. Notwithſtanding this affectation of candour, and obedience to his ho- 
lineſs, he certainly employed his intereſt clandeſtinely in her behalf; and it 
was at the deſire of Charles that Robert d' Artois treated with William count 
of Hainault and Holland, for his aſſiſtance to Iſabel queen of England. That 
prince's dominions lay very convenient for an embarkation; and his concurrence 
was ſecured by a contract of marriage between young Edward and one of his 
daughters. The articles of this alliance being ſettled, Iſabel and the prince 
ſet out from Paris for Ponthieu ; from whence ſhe repaired to Valenciennes, 
where ſhe was very cordially received by count William and his brother 
John, who dedicated his life to her ſervice, and afterwards accompanied her 
to England ; and as Edward, who was then juſt turned of fourteen, ſeemed 
captivated by the count's ſecond daughter Philippa, the young couple were 
affianced, though the nuptials were not conſummated. A body of forces being 
aſſembled, and a fleet of tranſports equipped, the queen and her fon embarked 
at Dordrecht, accompanied by the earl of Kent, who had by this time declared 
in her favour ; Roger de Mortimer, with ſome of the lords of her faction; and 
ohn de Beaumont, brother to count William, at the head of three thouſand men 
at arms, beſides a good number of infantry: and after a dangerous paſſage ar- 
rived at Orewell, near Walton in Suffolk, about the latter end of 9 
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The earl of Kent was not only firſt couſin to the queen, by his mother Margaret of 
France, but he had lately married the ſiſter of Thomas lord Wake, who had been 
a ſtaunch adherent of Lancaſter. Kent's brother, Thomas earl of Norfork and 
Mareſchal, eſpouſed the ſame cauſe for the ſame reaſon; and John de Bretagne 
earl of Richmond, who had been employed to negotiate the peace at the court 
of France, was debauched from his allegiance by the artifices of Charles and 
the careſſes of Iſabel. This was likewiſe the caſe with Henry lord Beau- 
mont, who owed his whole fortune to the bounty of the king and his father. 

The firſt refuſed to return, and his lands were ſeized; the other came back, in 
order to promote the queen's intereſt in England ; but his proceedings being 


diſcovered, he was arreſted and impriſoned in the caſtle of Wallingford. All Knyghton. 


thoſe who had formerly joined in the faction of Lancaſter, were now ready to 
embark in the queen's undertaking ; and all the relations of thoſe who had 


been put to death and forfeited for that rebellion, were eager to ſeize this op- 


portunity of retrieving the honours and eſtates which their families had loſt. 
The archbiſhop of Canterbury and the majority of the prelates were in her in- 
tereſt, as well as every individual who hated the younger D*Eſpenſer, whoſe 
inſolence, cruelty, and avarice, had incenſed the whole nation. All the great 
earls abandoned Edward, except thoſe of Surrey and Arundel ; the firſt of whom 
was now in the north, guarding the Scottiſh Marches : the king himſelf was 
weak, indolent, and timorous, diſpirited by this defection of his nobles, and diſre- 
garded notonly by his ſubjects in general, but even by hisown officers and ſervants, 
who neglected his orders, and allowed the queen to land without moleſtation. 
She was immediately joined by the earl of Norfolk, and the biſhops of Norwich, 
Ely, and Lincoln, with their followers ; and at the ſame time ſhe received a ſum 
of money from the metropolitan for the payment of her army. The earl of Lei- 
ceſter, brother of the late earl of Lancaſter, and other noblemen of his party, af- 
ſembled their vaſſals, and repaired to her ſtandard with a very ſtrong reinforce- 
ment. The preſence and concurrence of the prince was worth a whole army 
to the queen, becauſe it removed the terror of forfeitures, and afforded an op- 

rtunity for enterpriſing people to recommend themſelves to his future favour, 
when he ſhould aſcend the throne. When the king heard of Iſabel's landing, 
he iſſued a proclamation, offering a reward of one thouſand pounds for Morti- 
mer's head ; and ordered his liege ſubjects to fall upon and deſtroy the foreign- 
ers by whom that traitor was attended. He granted commiſſions to array men 
in Kent, and all the counties in England ; and Robert de Wateville was em- 
powered to raiſe all the forces of Eſſex, and that country which conſtituted 
the old kingdom of the Eaſt Angles. But he betrayed his truſt, and joining 
the prince with the troops he could aſſemble, became one of the queen's moſt 
active. partiſans. Iſabel exerted herſelf with great induſtry in writing circular 
letters to the noblemen and cities of the kingdom, and publiſhing maniteſtos, 
in which ſhe declared that no injury ſhould be offered to any perſon but the 
D*Eſpenſers, the chancellor Baldock, and their abettors, who were the ſource 
of the preſent diſturbances ; that ſhe was come to eaſe the people of their 
burdens, aſſert the liberties of the church, and reform the adminiſtration. 
The biſhops employed their whole influence in the ſupport of her cauſe; they 
magnified the number of the forces, and the quality of the perſons ſent over 
by the king of France to defend the rights of his ſiſter. A report was in- 
duſtriouſly ipread over all the kingdom, that the pope had abſolved the ſubjects 
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from their oath of allegiance, and denounced excommunication againſt all who 
ſhould bear arms againſt the queen ; and theſe concurring artifices had ſuch 
effect, that her army encreaſed every day, while Edward ſaw himſelf in danger 
of being wholly abandoned. 
$ XLIV. When he received the firſt intelligence of the queen's arrival, he 
demanded a ſupply of men from the city of London; but the magiſtrates 
evaded his propoſal by a general profeſſion of loyalty, and giving him to un- 
derſtand, that they ſhould act contrary to their privileges, in ſerving without 
the walls of the city, except for a ſingle day, fo as that they might return by 
ſun-ſet. Edward concluding from this dry, ambiguous anſwer, that he had 
nothing to expect from that quarter, and that his perſon was not ſafe among 
pom who had never been well affected to his family, retired to Briſtol, in 
ope of finding more zeal and attachment among the inhabitants of that city 
and neighbourhood. He left his younger ſon, and his niece, the wife of the 
younger D'Eſpenſer, in the Tower, under the care of Walter Stapledon biſhop 
of Exeter, who, together with thoſe of London and Wincheſter, had publiſhed 
at St. Paul's the pope's bull of excommunication againſt all who invaded the 
realm, or diſturbed the peace of the nation. Immediately after the king's de- 
parture from London, the populace ran to arms, ſeized the mayor, who was 
attached to Edward, and compelled him to authoriſe their proceedings ; then 
they bound themſelves by an aſſociation to kill and deſtroy all perſons, without 


diſtinction of rank and circumſtance, who ſhould oppoſe the queen, or intrench 
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upon the liberties of the city. Having formed this confederacy, they appre- 
hended John Marſhal, who enjoyed an office under D'Eſpenſer, put him to 
death, and plundered his effects. Then they pillaged the houſe of the biſhop 
of Exeter, who at that time was juſt returning from his ſeat in the country. 
Being informed of the tumult, he proceeded towards St. Paul's, in hope of 
reaching the Tower, but was ſeized by the way, dragged violently from his 
horſe, and conveyed to the great croſs in Cheapſide, where the furious mob 
ſevered his head from his body. His nephew, with one of his attendants, un- 
derwent the ſame fate; their bodies were denied chriſtian burial ; and the rioters 
lent the biſhop's head in a preſent to the queen. Next day, they ſurprized 
John de Weſton, governor of the Tower, releaſed all the priſoners, diſmiſſed 
the king's warders, and took poſſeſſion of it in the name of John de Eltham, 
the king's brother. : 

$ XLV. During theſe tranſactions, the queen had marched to Wallingford, 
and detached the earl of Kent and John de Hainault, with the flower of her 
troops, in purſuit of the king, who was obliged to take ſhipping at Briſtol for 
Wales, where he thought he ſhould be able to raiſe a body of his countrymen. 
Hugh D'Eſpenſer earl of Wincheſter was left with ſome troops to defend the 
town and caſtle of Briſtol ; but his garriſon being diſaffected, he was obliged 
in three days to ſurrender at diſcretion. Iſabel, who had been joined at Glou- 
cefter by the lords Piercy and Wake, and other noblemen of the Welſh 
Marches, no ſooner heard of Wincheſter's being taken, than ſhe marched to 
Briſtol, in order to determine the fate of that nobleman, who was by this time 
turned of ninety. He was brought before Sir William Truſſel, whom ſhe ap- 
pointed chief juſtice on this n ; and he, in preſence of the earls of Nor- 
folk, Kent, and Leiceſter, Roger de Mortimer, the lord Wake, and others, 
charged Hugh D*Eſpenſer with introducing a cuſtom of condemning po” 
2 Without 
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without trial, widening the breach between the king and his barons, and adviſing 
his majeſty to put the late earl of Lancaſter to death without cauſe aſſigned or 
form of proceſs. He was for theſe crimes condemned to die the death of a 
traitor ; and the ſentence was executed with great barbarity. He was hanged 
upon the common gallows, his body cut in pieces and given to the dogs tor 


food, and his head expoſed at Winchefter. On the queen's arrival at Briſtol, Walſingham. 
Edward was ſummoned by a proclamation to return and re- aſſume the reins of M. W. Cont. 
government, if he would conform to the advice of his barons. And as he did Leland. 


not appear, the prince was declared guardian and regent of the kingdom during 
his father's abſence ; the prelates and noblemen of his party took the oath of 
allegiance to him in that capacity ; he appointed the biſhop of Norwich chan- 
cellor, and the biſhop of Winton treaſurer, and took the adminiſtration into 
his own hands. | | 
$ XLVI. Mean while the unhappy king, accompanied by the younger 
D'Eſpenſer, repaired to Caerfilly in Glamorganſhire, where he ſummoned his 
military tenants in South Wales to riſe in his defence. This order producing - 
no effect, he embarked for Ireland ; but, after having been tempeſt-beaten a 
whole week by contrary winds, he was obliged to land privately at Swanſey, 
and took refuge in the monaſtery of Neath. From thence he ſent his own 
nephew Edward de Bohun, fourth ſon of the late earl of Hereford, Reſe ap 
Griffith, and two other commiſſioners, to treat with the queen and prince Ed- 
ward. At this juncture he had very little to expect from a negotiation of that 
nature. The queen advanced with her army to Hereford, from whence ſhe 
detached the earl of Leiceſter, with ſome Welſh noblemen, and a body of 
marchers, to diſcover the place of Edward's retreat. This taſk they performed 
by bribing the natives, who betrayed him to his enemies : he was taken in 
November, with the earl of Arundel, Robert de Baldock, and Simon de Reding, 
in the caſtle of Lantreſſan; and Hugh D' Eſpenſer was apprehended in a neigh- 
bouring wood. Edward was removed to Lidbury, and afterwards to the 
caſtle of Kenilworth, where he remained all the winter, in the cuſtody of the 
earl of Leiceſter, who had by this time aſſumed the title of Lancaſter. Bal- 
dock, Reding, and D'Eſpenſer, were carried to Hereford, where John, Daniel, 
and Thomas de Muchedeure, had already been beheaded as friends to the king, 
who was now compelled to deliver up the great ſeal to his ſon, as guardian of 
the realm. Hugh D*Eſpenſer was arraigned before the ſame judges who con- 
demned his father, and underwent the ſame fate with uncommon fortitude. 
His head was ſent to London, where the citizens received it with brutal triumph, 
and fixed it on the bridge: but his eldeſt ſon Hugh, about nineteen years of 
age, defended himſelf fo gallantly in the caſtle of Caerfilly, that he obtained an 
honourable capitulation, by which he and the garriſon were ſecured in their 
perſons and effects. Arundel was beheaded, Robert de Baldock, the king's 
chancellor and canon of St. Paul's, was claimed as an eccleſiaſtic by the biſhop 
of Hereford, who conveyed him to his own houſe, near Old Fiſh-ſtreet-hill 
in London, from whence he was dragged by the bailiffs and populace, and 
lodged in Newgate, where he died in great miſery. The multitude was by 
this time become bloody and deſperate. They plundered the treaſure belong- 
ing to the chancellor, the earl of Arundel, and a company of merchants called 
the Bardi, who acted as bankers to Hugh D'Eſpenſer: Anthony D'Eſpagne, 
an opulent merchant, concerned in farming the duty upon wine, was dragged 
II. 3s bare 
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| barefoot to a place called Nomenſland, where he was beheaded by the licentious 


populace. The houſes of John lord Charleton, Sir William Cliff, and many 
others, were pillaged ; the eccleſiaſtical courts were all ſhut up, the mayor and 


| ſheriffs durſt not hold their huſtings or hear cauſes; the execution of juſtice 
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was totally obſtructed: while anarchy, rapine, and murder, prevailed not only 
in London, but likewiſe in all the great cities of the kingdom. The prince, 
as guardian of the kingdom, having convoked a parliament at Weſtminſter in 
the king's name, the members aſſembled according to the writs, on the ſeventh 
day of January. The houſe was ſurrounded by the mob of London, clamouring 
againſt the king and his adherents; and the biſhop of Hereford having declared 
aloud, that the queen could not cohabit again with Edward, without running 
the moſt imminent danger of her life, put the queſtion to the parliament, 


whether they would be governed by the father or the ſon. The members were 


defired to conſider the alternative, fo as to give their anſwer next day in the 
afternoon, to which the parliament was adjourned. When they met at the 


appointed time, the few friends of the king were ſo intimidated by the tumults 
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without doors, and the power of the faction within, that they durſt not deliver 
their ſentiments; and — ſame queſtion being repeated, it was reſolved that 
young Edward ſhould be elevated to the throne. The lords did homage to 
him in conſequence of this reſolution : then he was led out into Weſtminſter- 
hall, and preſented to the populace as their king: the archbiſhop of Canter- 
bury harangued the multitude on the maxim which ſaith, That the voice of the 
people is the voice of God; and the biſhops of Winton and Hereford held 

forth to the ſame purpoſe. Silence being commanded, the prince was pro- 
claimed king, and hymns were ſung to celebrate his inauguration. Some of the 
biſhops, however, ſcrupled to take the oath of allegiance ; and were forcibly con- 
veyed by the populace toGuildhall, where they thought proper to comply, and 
even ſwear to defend and maintain the rights and privileges of the city of London. 
But as young Edward's authority could not be eſtabliſhed while his father con- 


tinued unimpeached, the queen and Mortimer reſolved to proceed to a formal 
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depoſition of that unfortunate monarch. Writs were iſſued for returning eh 
and forty members from North and South Wales, as the repreſentatives of that 
principality; and this addition of Mortimer's creatures being made to the par- 
liament, the biſhop of Wincheſter drew up fix articles of ä 
the king, importing that he wanted capacity to govern the realm, inaſmuch 
as he had been during the whole courſe of his reign miſled by evil counſellors, 
to his own diſhonour, and the prejudice of the church and people, without 
giving ear to the advice of the greateſt and wiſeſt men of the _—_— : that 
he employed his time in purſuits unworthy of his character, neglected 
the fairs of the adminiſtration: that by his miſconduct he loſt the kingdom 
of Scotland, together with lands and territories in Gaſcony and Ireland: that 
he diſtreſſed the holy church, by proſecuting and impriſoning churchmen: 
and that he cauſed many noblemen of the land to be impriſoned, baniſhed, diſ- 
herited, and put to ignominious death: that, inſtigated by evil counſel and his 


| own avarice, he had broke his coronation-oath : that he abandoned his people; 


and did as much as in him lay to ruin the kingdom : and that theſe truths 


being notorious, he was altogether incorrigible, and therefore ought to be de- 
poſed. Theſe articles being read in preſence of the prince, ſeated on the throne, 


it was reſolved that young Edward ſhould aſſume the regal power; and * 
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the old king ſhould be no lo ſtiled king of England, but called Edward of 
— the king's — | ——_— 

$ XLVIII. When this vote paſſed, the queen acted an unworthy farce, in 
affecting to weep and wail, and even to ſwoon at the news of her huſband's 
depoſition ; and young Edward was tutored to declare, that he would not aſ- 
ſume the royal authority without his father's conſent. On pretence of obviating 
this objection, as well as to give a kind of ſanction to their irregular proceedings, 
the parliament deputed three biſhops, two earls, the ſame number of barons, 
abbots, and juſtices, with ſome repreſentatives of counties and boroughs, to 
go and notify their reſolution to the king at Kenilworth. The three prelates 
_ viſited him before the reſt, and after warm profeſſions of regard and attach- 
ment, exhorted him to make a voluntary reſignation of the crown: they aſſured 
him of the moſt honourable treatment, in caſe he would refign, and gave him 
to underſtand that his refuſal would be attended with the worſt conſequences 
to his family; for in that caſe the parliament were reſolved to ſet the crown 
on the head of a ſtranger. The weak and irreſolute Edward ſuffered himſelf 
to be perſuaded by their remonſtrance, and complied with the propoſal; yet when 
the deputies entered his apartment, he was ſo much affected with his own diſ- 
grace, that he would have dropped down in a ſwoon had not he been ſup- 
ported by his attendants. He ſoon recollected his ſpirits, however; and pro 
feſſed himſelf deeply afflicted with the reflection of what his people had ſuf- 
fered by his miſconduct, for which he aſked pardon of all preſent ; but ſeeing 
what was paſt could not be recalled, he ſaid all he could do was to thank them 
for ſuffering his crown to deſcend upon the head of his eldeſt ſon. Then he 
formally furrendered the regalia, which had been brought thith® for that pur- 
poſe ; and William Trufle}, who acted as procurator tor the parliament, did, 
in their name, renounce the homage and fealty they had ſworn to Edward, de- 
claring that they would not hold any thing of him as king, nor pay him any 


further allegiance. The deputies having made a report of this tranſaction at Walfingham. 


their return to parliament, the queen pretended to be conſoled, and the prince con- 
ſented to his own elevation. The new king's peace and acceſſion were proclaimed 
according to cuſtom, through all England: he was knighted by John de Hainault, 
and crowned on Sunday the firſt of Fubruary, in Weſtminſter-abbey, by Wal- 
ter archbiſhop of Canterbury, in preſence of ſeyen biſhops, and almoſt all the 
nobility of the kingdom. 
$ XLIX. Immediately after the coronation a petition was preſented to par- 
liament, in behalf of all who had been concerned in the rebellion of Lan- 
caſter, praying that all ſentences of baniſhment, outlawry, fines, ranſoms, or 
3 denounced againſt them, ſhould be repealed, and that they ſhould 
reſtored to their forfeited eſtates. Their prayer was immediately granted, 
together with a general amneſty for all offences committed by the queen's ad- 
herents, to the day of the coronation. The queen and Mortimer, not ſatisfied 
with having deprived Edward of his royalty, are ſaid to have contrived a 
ſcheme for taking away his life, They perceived that a great number of thoſe 
who joined them in their vengeance againſt the two D'Eſpenſers, had no ſuſ- 
picion of their deſign to depoſe the king, and conſequently were diſſatisfied ar 
that meaſure. They dreaded the compaſſion of the Engliſh, which never fails 
to glow even in favour of an enemy in diſtreſs : they foreſaw a returning tide 
of affection towards the unfortunate fon of their ever-glorious Edward — 
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they ſuſpected the diſpoſition of Lancafter, who treated his royal priſoner with 
great humanity. They therefore removed him from Kenilworth to Berkeley- 
caſtle in Glouceſterſhire, where he was committed to the care of Sir John Gur- 
ney and John de Montravers, by whom he was alternately guarded. Theſe 
exccrable wretches received the perſon of Edward from the earl of Lancafter, 
by virtue of an order, the.nature of which has not been handed down to po- 
trerity : they likewiſe obtained a commiſſion, empowering them and their at- 
rendants to enter and command any fortreſs of the kingdom. As they had 


been informed of a deſign to releaſe the unhappy prince, formed by one Wil- 


liam Aymer, and Thomas Dunhed, a Dominican, he was frequently moved 
about in the night from one caſtle to another, that his friends might not know 
how to direct their endeavours for his releaſe; and, in the courſe of thoſe noc- 
turnal migrations, he was treated with the moſt barbarous indignities. His 
perſecutors had hoped that confinement, and the violence of his grief and mor- 
dification, would have put a period to his life, as his diſpoſition was fickle and 
impatient : but, while he continued under the care of the earl of Lancaſter, 
he began to be reconciled to his fituation, and amuſed himſelf in compoſing 
elegies upon his misfortunes. But this reſignation, by which his health was 
confirmed, tending to difappoint the views of his enemies, the new keepers 
were inſtructed to harraſs him with inſults and ill uſage. The miſcreants exe- 
cuted this order with the moſt diabolical inventions and perſeverance. They 
contrived horrid noiſes to prevent or interrupt his natural repoſe : they com- 
pelled him to eat of the moſt unſavoury and diſagreeable food: he was lodged 


in a cold, damp tower of Berkeley-caſtle, expoſed not only to the inclemencies 


of- the weatlter, but alfo to the intolerable ſtench of putrid carcaſſes, piled 
upon the roof of his chamber with a view to annoy his ſenſe of ſmelling : the 
miſerable apartment in which he lay was generally overflowed with rain-wa- 
ter; and he was ſubjected to the moſt provoking inſults by ſervants and ſcul- 
lions, who were encouraged to treat him in that unworthy manner. All theſe 
circumſtances of torture and chagrin are faid to have been deviſed by the 
biſhop of Hereford, who finding this method of proceeding leſs effectual than 
he had expected, and dreading the conſequences that might enfue, ſhould it 
be reported to young Edward, reſolved to anticipate ſuch a diſcovery by the 
immediate murder of the old king ; for which he contrived an expedient that 
vas executed by his two keepers on the twenty-firſt day of September. About 
mid-night they entered his chamber, while he lay aſleep, and ordering the ruffians 
who attended them to hold him faſt down to the bed, are ſaid to have thruſt a 
red-hot iron up his body, by ſuch a conveyance as prevented any external 
marks of violence. They had no ſooner perpetrated their execrable purpoſe, 
than preſuming upon the precautions they had taken to conceal the cauſe of 
his death, they expoſed the body to the inſpection of the public : but, though 
the ſkin appeared without any wound or blemiſh, the muſcles of his face were 
{o diſtorted as plainly to denote the agonies he had undergone z and a. number 
of people, even at a great diſtance, had heard the cries and groans which he 
uttered while under the torture of aſſaſſination. Notwithſtanding theſe pre- 
ſumptions, the body was buried without farther enquiry, in the abbey of St. 


Peter in Glouceſter ; and the regicides met with no other puniſhment than the 


deteſtation of their fellow-ſubje&s. Thus periſhed Edward II. after having 


attoned by his ſufferings for all the errors of his conduct, He is ſaid to have 
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reſembled his father in the accompliſhments of his perſon, as well as in his 
countenance : but in other reſpects he ſeems to have inherited only the defects 
of his character; for he was cruel and illiberal, without his valour or capacity. 
He had levity, indolence, and irreſolution, in common with other weak princes ; 
but the diſtinguiſhing foible of his character, was that unaccountable paſſion 
for the reigning favourite, to which he ſacrificed every other conſideration of 
policy and convenience, and at laſt fell a miſerable victim. Yet his bittereſt 
enemies never alledged that any thing unnatural entered into the compoſition 
of that ſingular attachment which he expreſſed for Gaveſton and the younger 
D'Eſpenſer *. 


* Edward II. by Iſabel of France, had two Edward endowed the Dominican convent at 
ſons, and as many daughters; namely, Edward, Langley in Hertfordſhire, with five hundred 
who ſucceeded him on the throne; John, who died marks a year, to pray for the ſoul of Piers Ga- 
at Perth; Jane, married to David Brus king of veſton : and he founded Oriel College and St. 
Scotland; and Eleanor, who eſpouſed Reginald Mary Hall in Oxford. 
duke of Gueldres. - M. Weſtmon. Contin.. Walſingham.. 
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